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Abt.  I. — (1)  Qpiyivovt  ^iXooit^aOfUva  ^  mra  wcmuv  atpitrtuv  tkeyoQ, 
Origenis  Philosophumena  mve  omnium  haresium  refutaHo*  E  eo^ 
dice  Parisino  mine  primum  ed,  £mmandil  MiLLBBy  Qzonii  e 
Typo,!?raphco  Aca<k'niico.  1861. 

(2.)  Hippoii^tiis  and  His  Age;  or^  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the 
Church  oj  Home  under  Commodus  and  Alexander  Severm :  and 
AndaU  and  3Mem  CkntOanity  and  DmmUjf  eompand.  By 
Chhutiah  CHAmLBs  JosiAs  BvNSJUiy  D.C.L.  Four  toIs.  Sm- 
LoDgmaD.  1852. 

On  the  whole,  these  volumes  form  one  of  the  most  interestiog 
andvaluah'>  contiibuLioiis  made  to  our  ecclesiastical  literature 
for  many  years  past.  We  hay  this  at  the  couimeucciuent, 
because,  much  as  we  value  the  properly  historical  material  of  the 
work,  there  is  Dot  a  little  in  the  prehmiiiaiT  and  phitoaophical 
matter  coDjoioed  or  mixed  up  witn  it,  to  wbidi  we  feel  that  we 
must,  however  reluctantly,  take  decided  exception.  In  some 
other  respects  the  publication  is  of  a  sort  not  eai^  to  be  dealt 
with  either  hj  a  reviewer  or  by  a  reader.  Like  many  books  of 
a  German  ongin,  with  a  great  appearance  of  analysis  and  system, 
there  is  really  a  great  want  of  both.  Its  matter  is  nearly  of  all 
sorts,  and  from  all  time ;  and  though  classed  according  to  some 
apparent  laws  of  affinity,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  material 
of  one  kind,  you  must  make  your  way  through  material  of  all 
kinds.  It  IS  a  work  to  be  studied  and  collated — not  merely  to 
be  read.  It  is  made  up  of  fragments,  and  for  the  fragments  you 
wish  to  bring  together  you  must  pass  from  volume  to  vuluine, 
froni  preface  to  preface,  and  through  books,  chapters,  and  sec- 
tions, such  as  in  the  course  of  our  reading  have  proved  to  us  a 
very  forest  of  bewilderment  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not 
merely  to  give  us  Hippolytus  and  his  age,  but  to  view  that  age  in  its 
relation  to  the  primitive  age,  which  had  not  long  since  preceded^ 
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and  in  relation  lo  the  ajjes  of  marvellous  cbanpc  which  have  fol- 
lowed. It  is  a  work,  at.cordingly,  which  meddles,  not  only  with 
all  church  history,  but  with  general  history,  and  is  full  of  material 
Telatint^  to  man  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  state  of  philosophy 
end  religtoQ  in  Chrifttendom  daring  the  last  eighteen  centuries. 

To  assist  the  vsadet  in  makiiig  m  iateUkKBi  use  of  ihe  lere  of 
all  dcscntfens  thus  laid  befons  iiias,  Dr«  ftuiaeahoa  assigned  a 
lOODsideraoIe  space  in  the  second  of  these  volumes  to  '  Aphorisms 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind,  and  in  particular 
on  the  History  of  ReligjoaJ  Hu  hope  i%  that  by  the  assistance 
thus  ftumishea,  persons  not  much  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
German  speculation  and  criticism  will  be  able  to  discern  a  path 
through  tne  maze  of  things  which  he  has  presented  to  them. 
Dr.  liunscn  speaks  nt  times  vcrv  respectfully,  even  aftcctionatcly, 
of  the  English  people,  amonij^  whom  his  lot  has  heen  so  loiig^ 
and,  as  he  assuies  us,  on  the  whole,  so  pleasantly  cast.  But  the 
tone  of  his  observations  about  us  differs  in  different  pUiccs. 
Upon  occasions,  his  patience  and  temper  seem  nearly  exhausted 
by  our  strange  obtuseness  in  relation  to  matiers  wliich,  to  him^ 
are  not  only  clear  as  ciystal,  b«ifi  more  preetom  than  rabies. 
Our  proftoe  disposttioo  to  laugh  at  some  of  the  higher  thinking 
ef  his  countiyneni  in  place  of  doing  them  a  sincere  worship  on 
account  of  it|  is  especially  unacceptable  to  him ;  and  these 
*  Aphorisms*  appear  to  be  given  fortn  in  the  full  confidence  that 
by  an  effort  to  translate  some  of  these  high  thoughts  into  a  little 
plain  Enfflish  fi>r  our  henefit,  we  nurjr  he  led  to  see  that  modes 
of  speculation  about  which  we  have  been  disposed  to  indulge  in 
more  jesting  than  is  convenient,  are  really  such  as  we  should  do 
well  to  ponder. 

Before  we  proceed,  then,  to  our  examination  of  the  general 
contents  of  these  volumes,  we  shall  hc;.!ow  a  little  attention  on 
these  preliminary  *  Aphorisms.*  It  is  fan  to  suppose,  from  the 
iuipuriance  attached  to  them,  that  they  luay  coiiSi.-^Lot  aew  truth, 
and  truth  as  valuable  as  it  is  novel ;  but  remembering  some  of 
our  experiences  in  this  path*  we  feel  that  it  is  just  possible,  after, 
all,  that  they  should  consist  only  of  very  old  truth  under  a  new 
nrb,  or  even  of  old  errors,  puttiiig  on  the  semblance  of  truths. 
We  have  wished,  we  can  truly  say,  simply  to  ascertain  how  the 
matter  stands  in  these  respects,  as  regards  the  principles  here 
laid  down  as  embracing  the  rules  of  that  higher  criticism,  and 
the  substance  of  that  more  profound  philosophy,  whicli,  in 
the  judgment  of  Dr«  Bunsen,  are  deserving  of  our  gravest 
consideration. 

The  first  section  of  the  *  Aphorisms,*  emhraein*:  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole,  is  intiiled,  *  Problems,  iSleihods,  and 
Difficulties,*  words  which  suggest  little  as  to  what  tollows,  aias^ 
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nrach  as  they  maj  relate  to  problems,  methods,  and  difficulties, 
of  any  coticeiFaWe  description.  Our  author  begins  !)y  stating 
that  the  wisest  men,  in  the  most  enlightened  nations,  have  ever 
been  convinced  that  the  nffnirs  of  this  world  are  carried  on  upon 
the  principles  of  an  inscrutable  moral  order ;  that  this  sentiment, 
being  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  must  be  true ;  that  every 
section  in  history  has,  in  consequence,  a  relativeness  to  universal 
history;  and  that  -Indaism  and  Christianity  arc  in  harmony  with 
this  view.  We  believe  the  case  to  be  as  thus  stated — have 
always  so  believed.  But  our  author  does  not  stop  here.  It 
being  admitted  that  the  Governor  of  the  nnWene  is  ever  working 
•oeoraing  to  a  plan,  it  is  insisied  that  man  mast  be  oapabk  of 
underttmding  that  plan,  and  competent  to  gife  fiMth  the  true 
mteipirstation  theiec£ 

*  If  there  exist  a  divine  rule  of  bamaa  destiny  and  development  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  a  philosophy  of  that  history  most  he  possible. 
For  there  is  no  divine  rule  whieh  does  not  originate  in  reasob,  and 

which  is  not  essentially  reason. 

*  He  "Nvho  gnmts  so  much,  must  also  allow  thnl  thr  historian  who 
undertakes  to  interpret  the  great  hieroglyphic  of  the  timc^^,  and  to  restore 
the  stray  sibylline  leaves  of  history,  ought  to  believe,  with  Pimdar,  iu 
the  divinely-given  beginning  and  end  of  man.  He  most  at  least 
flmdy  believe  that  if  there  are  laws  regulating  the  development  sC 
humanity,  those  laws  must  be  founded  on  eternal  reason. 

*  The  truly  philosophical  historian,  therefore,  will  believe  that  there 
IS  a!i  «*tprn!il  order  in  the  government  of  the  world,  to  which  all 
niij]^lit  and  power  are  to  become,  and  do  become,  subservient ;  that 
truth,  justice,  wisdom,  and  moderation  are  sure  to  triumph  ;  and  that 
where,  in  the  history  of  individual  life,  the  coiitiury  appears  to  be  the 
ease^  tiie  fanh  Has  in  our  mistaking  the  beginning  for  the  end.  But 
there  scarcely  can  be  any  doubt  of  this  troth  in  the  hiatoiy  of  nations. 
There  most  be  a  solution  for  every  oomplicstion,  as  certnniy  as  a 
dissonance  cannot  form  the  conclusion  of.  a  musical  composition.  In 
other  words,  tbo  philo'jopher  who  will  understand  and  intf-rpret  history, 
must  rf  nlly  b<  lit  ve  that  God,  not  the  devil  or  his  puncluneUo^  accident, 
governs  tlie  world.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6. 

Here  we  have  the  ohl  fallacy.  Because  the  thing  is  true  to 
the  Divine  reason,  it  must  be  true  to  our  reason.  Because  God 
knows  the  matter,  man  must  he  capable  of  knowing  it.  What- 
ever is  dissonant  must  admit  of  solution,  therefore  man  musL 
be  able  to  give  us  the  solution.  We  demur  to  this  high 
^  priori  TeasoniD^  oo  such  subjects.  The  philosophical  bistorian 
may  have  a  multitude  of  fiicts  which  he  can  harmonise  widi  such 
a  coDcepdoQ  of  the  Divine  govemmeiit;  but  be  is  flonroaiidsd 
by  others,  scarcely  leas  numerous,  which  be  cannot  so  barmoniie. 
Our  moral  intuitions  may  assure  ns  that  the  world  its  governed 
in  the  maimer  alleged — that  the  foundation  is  rectitude,  and  that 
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the  history  will  be  progress ;  but  it  may  be  very  far  beyond  the 
province  of  our  contracted  and  feeble  vision  to  demonstrate,  by 
an  appeal  to  facts,  that  the  case  is  sa  For  otinelyes,  we  never 
thinkon  this  subject  without  feeline  that  to  reconcile  a  large  depart- 
ment of  phenomena  with  the  condusion  thus  given  bj  oar  moral 
conscioosness  is  not  an  achievement  within  our  reach.  If  Dr. 
Bunsen  meant  to  say  no  more  than  that  the  government  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  upon  pinciples  of  moral  order,  we  scarcely 
need  say  that  he  would  merely  repeat  a  sentiment  old  as 
humanity.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  infer  from  this  fact,  that  it 
therefore  belongs  to  our  pnilosophy  *  to  interpret  the  great  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  times,  and  to  restore  the  strayed  sibylline  leaves 
of  history,'  he  takes  a  course  in  which  we  dare  nut  follow  him. 
God  in  history,  is  a  theme  to  which  neither  the  lights  of  philosophy 
nor  the  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse  will  be  found  equal. 

What  follows  in  reference  to  old  Greece,  the  Hebrews,  the 
Middle  Age,  and  the  eighteenth  century,  gives  us  no  new  light. 
Of  conrse,  the  Bossuet  view  of  history,  which  meiges  humanity 
in  the  Hehraie  or  the  priestly,  is  not  the  true  one.  The  French, 
since  1815»  are  praised,  and  justly,  for  the  laitter  and  more 
humanized  conception  of  history  which  many  oi  their  writers 
have  put  forth ;  and  the  danger  of  their  dealing  with  religion 
mereljr  as  a  form  of  {)hilosophy,  in  place  of  bringmg  philosophy 
as  a  tributary  to  religion,  is  faithfully  exposed. 

*  The  serious  philosopher,  who  aeknowled^  and  respects  Christi- 
anity,  must  make  its  reooids  and  history  the  subject  of  critical  inqniiy, 
both  historieal  and  pbilesophical,  in  order  to  find  out  in  what  form 

it  agrees,  or  does  not  agree,  with  philosophy.  This  form  being  found 
to  be  one  most  conformable  with  the  mind  of  its  Divine  Author,  the 
philosopher  ought  not  merely  to  prove  it  theoretically,  but  to  adopt  it 
practically.  Otherwise  the  philosopher  will  be  without  religion,  or 
the  religioiis  people  without  philosophy.  A  religiously  disposed 
philosopher  must  be  a  worshipper  and  an  active  member  of  tbe 
Christian  fellowship.  For  it  is  a  sad  mistake,  or  a  merely  defensive 
provisional  position,  to  suppose  that  because  philosophy  now  begins 
in  France  to  take  account  of  the  religious  element,  religion  will  cease, 
and  be  replaced  by  philosophy.  Philosophy  must  go  a  step  further, 
and  the  philosophic  mind  join  conscientiously  a  religious  worship, 
proposing  its  reform,  if  a  reform  appear  necessary.  But  how  can  it 
do  so  wiSiout  making  an  independent,  consdentioiM^  and  free  inquiry 
into  the  elainis  and  troths  of  Christianity  ? 

*  This  truth  has  been  deeply  felt  by  some  younger  philosophers  of 
the  same  school,  as  Barth^lemy  dc  St  Hilaire,  Lerminier,  Jules  Simon, 
and  particularly  by  Saisset,  in  his  '  Essais  sur  la  Philosophic,  et  la 
Religion,  du  19»  Siecle"  (1848),  especially  in  the  second  section, 
which  treats  of  the  philosophical  school  of  Alexandria.  In  all  these 
works  there  is  visible  a  very  marked  progress  in  the  positive  philo- 
sophy of  histoiy  and  of  religion.*— Yd.  ii.  pp.  14,  15. 
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Wc  Truest  make  room  for  the  followmp!:  extract,  as  presenting  a 
widely  difi'erer»t  phase  of  the  1? reach  miod  from  that  given  iu 
the  one  preceding. 

*  The  thoughtful  \\  orka  of  these  Theodosian  apostles  in  France, 
exhibit  undoubted  ^it^ujj  oi  lite.  Nothin":  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
destructive  uad  distracting thau  liie  pupuiar  philosophy  of  France,  as 
it  manifests  itadf  in  tiie  French  novels*  The  doetrines  of  the  seliU 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Balsao,  and  Alexandre  DomaSi  are  built  npon  the 
despairing  consciousness  of  a  torn  and  lacerated  age»  incapable  of 
believing  in  anytluog^  although  religion  is  made  the  principal  spice  of 
their  fiction*?,  T!ie*^»  men  sway  pre-erninently  the  reading  public  of 
Kuropi' ;  tiie  rfKipsodies  of  Eugene  Sue  luive  shown  what  power  they 
exercise  over  tlie  masses  of  the  European  people.  The  spectrtj  of 
despair,  which  pervades  their  songs  of  death,  passes  into  nine-tenths 
of  the  prodoctioDS  of  the  Eoropean  stage,  psrticiilarly  into  the  ever 
new  forms  of  that  sad,  barbarous  changing,  that  fitToarite  of  the 
higher  dasses  of  society,  the  Opera,  which  has  been  substituted  for 
the  ancient  national  drama.  There  the  rags  of  religion  are  thrown 
over  the  spectie  of  death.  Eehgion  is  used  as  a  *  sauce  piquante* 
of  the  putrid  dish  of  incredulity.  It  is  a  sauce  '  au  moyen  age  i  la 
derniere  mode  de  Purii>.'  Organs  on  the  stage  instead  of  ilutes, 
hymns  instead  of  sentimental  songs,  processions  of  monks  or  nuns 
instead  of  military  shows,  are  all  symptoms  of  the  same  dements  of 
destntction  which  are  at  work  in  the  age.  The  public  is  treated  liice 
an  expiring  frog,  wanting  galvanic  shocks  in  order  that  it  may  ex- 
perience a  ?en<Mti(>n  of  life,  or  show  the  symptoms  of  it :  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  true  ])ropliecy  of  Liclitenberg's  (about  1790),  that  the 
time  wuul'l  cunn  when  people  would  not  eat  their  roast  meat  without 
molten  lead,  lhat  philosopher  prophesied  also,  that  a  time  was  to 
come  when  it  woold  be  tiiought  as  lidiculons  to  believe  in  God,  as  it 
was  then  to  believe  in  spectres :  to  which  Heimrich  Jaoobi  said  in 
reply,  that  anotlier  time  would  come,  when  men  would  not  befieve  Sn 
God,  but  would  believe  in  spectres.* — VoL  ii.  pp.  15 — 17. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Romanist  is  not  the  best  weapon  to  be 
ojipoeed  to  these  tendencies ;  and,  unhap]iily>  the  philosophical 
spirit  in  France  is  not  sufficiently  a  religious  spirit  to  front  it 
with  the  requisite  onrnestness.  Conitc's  philosophy  is,  of  course, 
the  last  form  of  thought  to  be  of  any  vahie  in  such  an  exi- 
gency. Dr.  Bunscn  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  lamented 
Vinet ;  and  before  concluding  this  section  gives  us  his  thouirhts 
about  the  state  of  philosophical  thinking  in  this  couiitrv.  Here 
mention  is  made  of  the  genius  of  Coleridge,  but  nut  a  word 
concernuig  our  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians,  not  even  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton ;  the  only  names  deemed  of  any  consideration 
are  those  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Frederic  Mamice. 

These  writers  are  introduced^  it  most  be  remembered,  aa 
beinff  of  the  class  who  throw  some  light  on  the  *  Philosophy  of 
the  nistory  of  Mankind^'  and  particularly  on  *the  History  of 
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Keliglon.'  Mr.  Maurice  lias  certainly  pven  his  thoughts  to  the 
psychological — the  natur<d  relation  of  iiian  to  history-,  and  espe* 
cially  to  the  history  of  religion,  lie  has  endeavoured  to  deniou- 
strate  the  essential  religiousness  of  the  race,  and  to  determine 
aome  of  the  femu  wbich  thk  religiousncflg  will  mwiirne  if  left  to 
itself,  or  in  given  cbcimittaocefl.  Bot  in  nearly  all  that  he 
luis  said  on  these  points,  he  has  had  pracnrsora  amooj^  his  ooiin- 
tiymen.  Our  philoeopben^  and  oar  philosophioal  divines,  have 
not  perhaps  dwelt  on  these  topics  with  sufficient  emphasb  and 
iteration,  bat  it  is  certain  that  they  have  left  very  little  new  to 
be  said  concerning  them.  On  this  ground  our  English  deists 
insisted  long  since,  that  Christianity  Itself,  as  to  its  substance,  is 
*old  as  the  creation  ;*  and  our  English  divines  did  their  best  to 
foil  these  free-thinkers  at  their  own  weapons.  IVIr.  Maurice's 
more  distinctive  speculations  concerning  the  relation  of  Mankind 
to  Adam  and  to  Ciirist,  as  wrought  out  in  his  '  Kingdom  of 
Christ,' differ  from  the  orthodoxy  of  iiuellip^ent  men,  in  words 
more  than  in  sul^tance,  or  in  certain  uice  distinctions  which  are 
much  too  refined  to  affect  the  general  thinking  of  any  commu- 
nity. It  18  believed  the  great  majority  of  evangelical 
Christiana^  that  whatever  man's  rcuurtion  to  Adam  wsj  have  been» 
the  vrhole  race  has  been  placed  in  a  new  cmidition  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  Christ;  that  through  Him  only  can  there  be  a 
Idngdom  of  God  for  hnmanity,  and  t£at  the  race  now  'iiw 
eveiything  dependent  on  its  relation  to  Him.  We  most  con- 
fess, therefore,  that  after  having  sat  with  considerable  docility 
at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Maurice,  we  do  not  find  that  his  instruc- 
tions have  put  us  in  possession  of  any  rnrc  *  method '  wherewith  to 
solve  'problems*  or  to  remove  'difficulties.'  We  have  a  ^rcat 
respect  for  that  gentleman,  and  for  his  writinp^s;  and  it  wo  do  not 
express  ourselves  as  indebted  to  him  at*  a  discoverer  in  theology, 
it  is  simply  because  some  acquaintance  with  our  old  English 
literature  ha^i  put  it  out  of  our  power  so  to  do.  1  he  doctrines 
to  which  he  gives  prominence  are  truths,  but  their  chief  novelty 
as  presented  by  lum  ii^  that  they  are  truths  given  with  exag- 
geration.* 

•  Since  the  above  wa?  Trritten,  a  new  pubfication,  by  Mr.  Maarice,  has  reached 
m,  iDtitled,  *Tbe  Prophets  aod  KiDgs  of  the  Old  Tesumoit,'  oontisting  of  a 
•eriM  of  diMoviMi  vreaeM  at  Licmola'a-Iui  ChapcL  (MaeniiilMi,^CMibridge.) 
The  earnestness  of  tne  author's  religious  convictions  seeins  to  becouie  stronger  in 
eTerything  be  writes.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  mind  of  sach  power  acting  with 
so  much  impnlsive  force  on  aattt»  of  things  so  Kmmv  and  eoiiTentioaal  as  is  thiA 
aboQt  us.  Bat  we  feel,  as  we  read  him,  that  he  is  grappling  with  an  enigma  that  will 

 that  must  be  too  mighty  for  him.    To  extrude  from  his  theology  the  restric- 

tiven^ofCalvmism,  and  to  exhibit  the  Divine  Nature  acting  upon  principles  of 
l^dhndo  and  goodaeMiaol  towMdt  e  church,  or  a  nation,  but  towanls  the  raoe,  nay 
be  pleasant  as  a  theory,  and  accordant  M-ith  theYerdict  of  our  moral  intt^itions  as  to 
the  fiu^  of  the  oiee;  bat,  a^  aU,  this  pleasant  theorjTi  this  Terdiet  of  ioiiuuon,  will 
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Dr,  Buoflen  describes  hb  fiiend  Mr.  Maarioe  as  our  prophet 
after  the  Semetic  or  Hebrew  mumer^  and  Mr.  Carljle  as  out 
prophet  after  the  philosophical  or  Anglo-Gemianic  fadiion.  But 
the  two,  though  in  appearance  diverse,  are  said  to  be  mcxe  at 
one  than  they  seem.  Acoofdiug  to  both«  the  actipe  vuiuet,  the 
heroic  dom^  of  Immaoi^,  embrace  the  great  secret  of  human 
well-being.  Mr.  Maurice  aims  to  brine  these  virt»ies  into  actioa 
under  an  Hebraic  influence ;  Mr.  Carljle,  by  means  of  a  phi- 
lo&ophicai  infincnce ;  but  the  object  i»  the  same  in  both  casesy 
thoiiGih  the  method  is  different 

ISow,  accepting  this  as  the  sum  of  the  matter,  we  feel  bound 
to  ask,  is  there  really  any  great  diicovery  in  the  doctrine  thug 
expounded  ?  That  M7ffZ/-being  comes  from  ny/i^-being,  and  from 
XM^t-doinQ — that  it  is  thus  with  iudividuals  and  communities, 
so  that  the  mora  the  world  has  of  rigkt»et$f  and  of  the  doit^  of 
tightness^  the  better  conditioned  it  will  be — surely  this  is  no 
new  doctrine,  no  doctrine  that  dionld  compel  us  to  uncover  the 
head,  and  to  bow  most  reverentialljr  before  the  men  who  sive  it 
utterance.  Gradtude  is  a  pleasant  emotion;  we  wish  to  be  the 
subjects  of  it  whenever  possible ;  but  we  have  an  ebhoixence  of 
beii^  triekedj  cheated,  played  upon,  and  we  have  oflen  felt 
certain  passions  more  moved  than  has  been  agreeable  to  us, 
when,  under  a  great  show  of  novel  forms,  and  novel  verbia<!;e, 
we  have  found  nothinn:;  bettor  thnn  certain  alphabctiL-  lesson??, 
such  as  God  s  creatures  have  ail  iiad  as  household  thoughts  trom 
the  world's  infancy. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  he  is,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  strong 
moral  intuitions,  and  no  (bniljt  believes  tliat  the  world  has, 
somehow  or  other,  come  into  a  shape  which  ensures  that  the 
rogue's  trade  shall  be,  in  the  end,  a  losing  one — shall  so  be 
because  roguery  is  in  itself  a  htA  thing.  But  he  is  about  one  of 
the  last  men  to  tahe  up  the  function  of  the  historical  prophet, 
according  to  the  ideal  of  Dr.  Bunsen.  He — Mr.  Carlyle— he 
solve  the  <  problem'  of  esistence-^e  remove  the  *  difficulties'  of 

b«  found  to  be  beset  with  innumerable  diffioulties,  wheUier  Tiewed  in  relation  to 
weripitBrt^%wM»j  wtt^pruvkkitetufwkali.  If  oordtnglilcriareiiottobekept 

from  Rome,  nor  our  sons  from  infidelity,  but  as  we  c  m  free  this  great  snbject  from 
the  obecure  and  the  coofoaoding,  then  Rome  or  inhdelit}^  will  haye  tbem.  Explaia 
what  joa  can,  as  in  hamaony  with  this  high  and  holy  conception  of  Um  DiTintt 
nlatioM— tad  Mr.  Maarice  does  explain  a  great  deal — but,  after  all,  an  ever- 
deepening  myftcry  will  lie  beyond  ;  and  it  must  he  enough  to  feel  assured  that  the 
case  i*  so,  without  our  being  abk  to  see  how  n  >t>  eu.  i  lie  man  ^ho  cannot  rest  there, 
ninst  go  beyond  dtmm — there  is  nothing  for  it  bnt  atheism.  Our  olject  is  refer- 
ence to  the  spocnlators  of  ourtimcf;,  h  not  lik^-lv  tn  He  gained,  if  weare  seen  to  Inive 
promised  more  than  we  bare  pertormed.  in  this  case,  moreover,  in  exhibiting 
tbe  Divine  Being  ae  vtiU  related  to  minkind  at  large,  notwitbetan^g  the  greataris 
of  their  moral  aht  rrations,  it  behoves  us  to  be  careful  not  to  exhibit  that  Being  as 
though  thiukiog  lightly  of  those  aberrations.  In  this  view,  if  Mr.  Maurice  bai 
hie  point  against  tlie  CalTuust,  the  Calviaist  hH  bia  point  againat  Unu 
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that  old  and  awful  enigma  I  In  his  view^  the  man  who  attempts 
it,  writes  himself  what  we  will  not  name  in  so  doing.  With  few 
men  has  he  less  patience  than  with  the  class  who  must  be  so 
vert/  knowing — inen  wlio  atfcct  to  into  the  secret  plnces  of 
the  Almighty,  and  to  sjiy  out  there  the  most  veiled  mysteries  of 
His  nature,  the  most  secret  doinps  of  His  hand,  and  then,  taking 
the  works  of  the  Great  Workman  to  pieces,  must  summon  all 
gazers  to  look  on,  and  to  make  their  contributions  in  reward  of 
so  much  dexterity.  Back,  back — man !  Poor  fool — such  ground 
it  not  fbr  thee ! 

^  We  have  laid  that  Mr.  Carlyle  u  a  mao  of  stroiup  moral  intui- 
tions ;  but  he  has  those  iataitiona  from  the  creed  he  has  dis- 
carded, not  from  that  which  he  now  holds.  The  man  who,  on 

his  own  showing,  goes  off  in  a  tangent  at  the  mention  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  has  so  far  relinquished  the  idea  of  a  moral  Governor, 
that  to  hold  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  government  most  be  at  the 
cost  of  consistency. 

We  have  come,  then,  verv  nearly  to  the  end  of  this  chapter 
about  the  'problem,'  the  'method,'  and  the  * diffic!i]tie?,'  without 
deriving  from  it  any  material  assistance.  In  the  tew  pages  that 
remain,  Dr.  Bunsen  gives  his  impression  as  to  the  general  nature 
and  effect  of  German  literature  and  phllo«:oj>hy.  It  is  to  Shake- 
speare, we  are  told,  and  not  to  such  ChiisLianity  as  obtained  in 
his  time,  that  men  are  indebted  for  the  approach  they  have  made 
since  his  day  towards  a  just  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the  history 
of  mankind — ^that  i%  towards  the  idea  that  the  world  is  governed 
bjr  wise  and  iust  laws,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  Just  Rnler. 
&htller  Mkd  6oethe,  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  Grermany* 
and  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling^  at  the  head  of  its  philosophers, 
did,  it  is  said,  for  Germany,  what  Shakespeare  had  done  for 
England — ^they  g^ve  prominence  to  the  ideas  of  rights  retribu- 
tion, and  progress  in  human  afiairs.  But  is  it  not  strange,  that 
we  should  be  believers  in  the  divine  orifjin  of  Christianity,  and 
be  obliii^fcl  to  conclude  thnt  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  this  heaven-born  faith  had  left  even  this  ele- 
mentary religious  teaching  to  come  from  such  teachers?  The 
priesthood  of  revelation  powerless — the  priesthood  of  letters  and 
philosopiiy  the  only  real  priesthood,  even  in  relation  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  Divine  government?  But  as  our 
author's  aphorisms  in  this  connexion,  are  merely  expressions  of 
opinion,  we  do  not  derive  much  help  from  them,  and  may  be 
estcused  from  indulging  in  any  comment  upon  them.  AU  we 
leam  from  these  concluding  paragraphs  is,  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Bunsen,  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Germany,  with- 
out being  free  from  defect  or  fault,  have  contributed,  beyond  all 
other  exercises  of  modem  thought,  to  produce  elevated  conoep- 
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ttons  of  man  and  his  destiny.  But  neither  the  exact  nature  of 
these  conceptions^  nor  the  stens  by  which  they  have  heen  realised, 

are  presented— a  somewhat  disappointing  conclusion  at  the  end 
of  more  than  thirty  pages  of  aphorisms  bearing  the  title-* 
^PfoblemSy  Methods,  and  Difficulties,'  But  it  is,  we  may  hope» 
in  the  sections  which  follow  that  we  are  to  find  evidence,  both  as 
to  what  the  philosophical  principles  thus  highly  coomieiided  are^ 
and  what  raay  be  nchieveff  by  them. 

The  second  section  begins,  as  repjardsits  subject,  at  the  begin- 
nins^,  bearlnp:  the  title  *  God  and  Creation.'  Here,  in  langu^e 
Avhich  to  us  is  not  a  little  cloudy  and  perplexing,  we  are  told, 
that  our  simplest  conception  of  God  gives  ns  his  nature  as  three- 
fold, as  including  the  Divine  thought,  ilie  Divine  existence  as  the 
iiije^  of  thai  ihouglUf  and  the  idea  of  the  inseparable  relaium  in 
this  case  between  ihouffki  as  the  subject,  and  existence  as  the 
o^eeif  so  as  to  present  a  ttind  of  irimty  in  ttiull^.  These  ideas  are 
au  thus  related  in  our  simplest  and  most  primitive  conception  of 
the  mind  of  man ;  and  what  is  thus  true  of  the  haman  mind,  is 
presumed  to  be  true,  and  may,  it  is  said,  be  proved  to  be  true,  of 
the  Divine  mind.  This  is  what  the  section  reports  concerning  God. 

Creation  is  from  the  Creator.  The  thoughts  relating  to  it, 
which  included  all  that  creation  Includes,  existed  from  eternity 
in  the  Divine  mind,  as  in  their  subject,  and  appear  again  in  crea- 
tion, as  in  their  object.  Creation,  therefore,  is  the  subjective  in 
(j()d  from  eternity,  becoming  objective  in  time.  These  thou|^hts 
iii  (lod,  in  respect  to  creation  before  creation  was,  belonged  to 
his  self-consciousness,  in  that  solitude  and  then;  and  these 
thoughts,  as  they  have  come  forth  in  creation,  belong  to  his  self- 
consdoQsness  here  and  now.  On  the  souk  of  men  he  sometimes 
bestows  the  unselfish^  the  good^  and  soch  are  'bom  again»* 
receive  *  grace»*  sapersdded  to  nature.  Thus  we  reach  a  suc- 
cession of  conceptions  embracing — God — Matter — ^Man — and 
man  in  all  the  actual  developments  of  his  nature  and  relations. 

We  would  willingly  have  allowed  Dr.  Sunken  to  state  his  own 
case  on  these  points ;  but  intelli^ble  as  he  has  meant  to  be,  we 
felt  that  the  strange  terminology  m  which  he  has  expressed  him- 
self could  not  liave  been  interpreted  by  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  and  we  iiave  therefore  endeavoured,  in  all  honesty,  to 
say  for  Dr.  Bunsen,  what  \\c  think  he  has  meant  to  say  for  him- 
self And  here  the  questions  come — Is  that  which  is  stated  as 
true  really  true  ?  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  value  ? 

We  regard  the  speculation  concerning  the  Diviue  nature  as 
wanting  in  religious  reverence,  and  as  being  much  more  fanciful 
than  true.  We  gravely  object  to  such  a  mode  of  yeasoning  from 
the  mind  of  man  to  the  mind  of  the  Infinite*  Sound  philosophy 
will  be  content  to  restrict  such  comparisons  to  cautious  and 
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narrow  limits.  The  attempt  to  reduce  the  necessary  operations 
of  tfaougbt  in  an  infinite  nature,  to  laws  of  human  constrocUon, 
savours  more  of  presumption  than  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  if  the 
measuring  of  the  Divine  bj  the  human  is  to  be  carried  out  after 
this  manner,  then  this  supposed  threefoldness  of  the  Divine 
nature  canDOt  be  sustaiued.  For  the  relation  between  thought; 
and  existence,  as  subject  and  Dlijcct,  in  the  hnnian  mind,  cannot 
be  ])erpetu;UL(],  or  even  realized,  without  tlic  aid  of  memory* 
which  would  bring  a  fourfoldnegs,  nor  without  the  aid  of  imagi- 
natioTi,  which  would  bring  a  fivefoldness.  We  cannot  sever 
thought  Ifom  the  thinker ;  and  the  consciousness  which  holds 
these  t(^ether  involves  the  exercise  of  other  powers.  To  halt  in 
the  tiirMokl,  tbereibre,  is  just  tbe  doing  of  caprice,  or  h  ma^ 
hm  moked  from  the  exigencies  of  system— certunlj  iStum  is 
no  true  kgioal  reason  for  it  We  Tenture  to  saVf  tfaereftire»  that 
what  is  pecdiar  in  this  doctrine  concerning  God^  is  not  tme; 
and  we  must  add,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  tme«  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover  its  value. 

What  is  stated  as  to  the  relation  between  the  thoughts  of  the 
Creator  and  the  facts  of  creation,  is  not  only  true,  but  truth 
which  must  ahvays  have  been  familiar  to  men  possessing  anv 
jost  conception  of  die  Supreme  Being.  But  the  school  towhicK 
Dr.  Eunsen  is  attached  has  rrrafted  error  on  this  truth.  On  the 
ground  of  the  relation  admitted  to  subsist  l)etwcen  the  tliuuglits 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  works  of  the  Divine  hand,  language 
has  been  used — is  used  by  Dr.  iiunsen  iiiuiself — whicii  confounds 
the  Creator  with  the  creature,  by  describing  the  consciousness  in 
the  tkim^'made^w  beins  in  tiathtkecoiuewunw  iff  the  Maker  ef 
mem.  Thus  tbie  soul  (n  msn  is  described  by  Dr.  Bunsen  as  'a 
part  of  the  emtcmmeu  tf  Qod  ;*  and  we  read  again  and  again  of 
*  the  Ged^mteeious  reason  in  man^  of  Uie  *  GcS-eotueiougneiB  at 
man;*  and  of  the  Greek  phiIoso^y»  as  *  a  translation  of  the 
stinctive  consoiousDess  of  God  into  reasoning/  Dr.  Bunsen  and 
his  admirers  would  no  doubt  fix  their  brand  of  bigotry  upon  us 
were  we  to  describe  him  as  a  Pantheist ;  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  say  that  we  deeply  regret  to  find  him  using,  and  using  with 
such  frc(|uency  and  emphasis,  expressions  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, are  only  in  place  with  a  disciple  of  that  school  of  thinkers. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  pabsages  even  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  Dr.  Bunsen  may  cite  in  defence  of  such  expressions. 
But  such  defence  will  not  avail.  If  Dr.  Bunsen  has  determined 
to  do  his  best  towards  naturalizing  such  expressions  in  our  lan- 
guage, he  must  lay  his  account  with  beins  thoroughly  opposed 
in  such  efibrts;  and  if  he  must  wrile  in  &e  manner  of  a  Pan* 
dieisty  he  will  have  no  right  to  com|Mn  if  not  a  few  beGeve  him 
to  be  a  Pantheist,  and  proclsim  him  as  such.   We  who  venture 
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80  to  Speak,  axe  not,  »  vre  ihvak,  of  ihm  w&tt  of  people  eorilj 
fnghtened  by  words;  nor  is  it  oar  wont,  as  o«r  mdeiB  caa 
testify,  to  xm  hud  names,  in  the  place  of  tfie  neve  ksiiiniate 
weapons  of  controversy.    Bat  we  hold  tfak  matter  as  ot  serious 

ten(I(  ney,  and  feel  botmd  to  deal  with  it  accordingly. 

The  third  section  of  oar  author*s  '  AphorisHis'  is  entitled  *  Man 
and  Humanity.*  Its  niaiQ  thought  is,  that  as  ptegress  is  the 
property  of  intellect  in  the  individual,  it  must  be  so  in  the  race, 
especiRlly  a-s  the  individual  man  has  been  destined  to  exist  as  a 
part  of  t\]c  race.  But  here  the  logic  of  our  author  h  seriously 
at  fiiult.  Does  intellect  always  develop  to  the  full  in  the  case  of 
individuals  ?  Far  otherwise.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  belong 
to  a  state  of  things  in  which  powers  that  might  be  expected  to 
progress  unto  perfection,  do  come  to  a  close  every  day,  as  by  a 
law  of  necessity,  without  realiaine  that  perfection.  Now,  every- 
thiitt  in  the  ^  jwiort  reasoning  which  b  said  to  require  that  tne 
intefiect  of  the  race  should  not  Ml  short  ef  pemction,  most 
leqoire  that  the  intellect  of  the  indtvidoal:  sbeold  not  so  laiL 
But  it  does  so  fiul  everjwhcfe,  in  general  most  lamentably. 
That  which,  according  to  this  reasoning,  should  take  place  in 
the  histoiy  of  each  man,  as  an  intellectual  being  capable  of  high 
developoient,  does  not  take  place ;  and  that,  accordingly,  which 
npon  the  same  showing  should  take  place  in  the  intellect  of 
humanity,  seeing  that  humanity  is  capable  of  it,  may  not  take 
place.  This  is  not  a  world  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  Ininging 
all  things  to  perfection,  especially  in  the  departments  of  intellect, 
morals,  and  religion.  The  rule  is  raiher  the  reverse;  and  the 
mysterious  law  which  so  cominonly  leaves  the  individual  man  to 
die  out  a  blighted  being,  for  auj[4;hL  that  we  can  teii  may  leave 
humanity  at  laige  so  to  die  out 

We  believe  that  the  histoid  of  hamanity  will  exhibit  process ; 
but  this  sort  of  reasoning  ooet  not  show  that  it  must  £>  sow 
The  rehttton  of  the  individnal  InteHeet  to  iSae  intellect  of  the 
whole,  is  against  such  a  conclusion^  rather  than  in  its  Ihvotu*.  It 
would  be  so  if  we  had  a  right  to  contemplate  the  spirits  ef  the 
race  as  thcmgh  they  were  of  one  essence,  a  unit,  a  great  per- 
sonality—which we  have  not  In  so  doing  we  convert  rhetoric 
into  logic,  and  reason  npon  metaphor?  as  if  they  wore  realities. 
There  i>  perpetuity  in  a  nation,  and  perpetuity  in  the  race,  but 
it  is  not  a  perpetuity  that  involves  identity.  It  is  made  up  of 
parts,  and  the  parts  are  different — -not  the  same.  There  may  be 
in  either  case  an  aggregate  condition  of  thcmprht  and  develop- 
ment, but  still  it  is  an  aggregation — it  is  not  a  unity.  The  body 
politic  is  not  a  body,  still  less  is  the  race  a  person. 

This  notion,  taken  up  as  It  is  by  Dr.  Bonsen,  is  of  a  pantfadstic 
origin  and  complexbn,  and  more  adapted  to  diapoie  men  to 
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transcendental  dreaming,  than  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  real  and  the  certain.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  principle  of 
the  progress  of  humanity  has  its  root  necessarily  in  the  law  of 
Divine  self-manifestation.  The  law  intended  by  these  terms 
does  not  admit  of  proof  apart  from  the  manifestation,  and  the 
manifestation  does  not  prove  it.  It  has  not  been  a  necessity  of 
the  Divine  nature  that  a  lai^ge  number  of  the  communities  of 
the  earth,  each  capable  of  highderelopmenty  should  be  developed 
at  all;  nor  that  even  the  most  favoured  communities  should  be 
developed  more  than  in  part,  and  for  a  season ;  and  we  have  yet 
to  discover  why  that  should  be  a  necessity  in  the  case  of  the 
nations  of  the  future,  that  has  not  so  been  in  the  case  of  the 
nations  of  the  past.  Ld  a  word,  this  principle  makes  it  a  necessity 
that  the  Divine  nature  should  act  townrrls  the  intelligence  of  the 
future,  not  according  to  the  law  of  the  past,  but  according  to 
another  and  a  different  law.  But  this  is  what  we  must  expect 
when  gentlemen  will  become  transccruk  ntal,  and  take  their  place 
in  the  heavens,  in  order  to  determine  what  may  best  be  done 
upon  the  tartli.  This  working-day  world  of  ours  will  progress, 
but  it  will  not  be  much  aided  in  so  duiu^  by  the  reasuiuiigs 
brought  down  to  it  from  such  non-terrestriaTregions. 

The  sectbn  of  these  ^Aphorisms'  intitled  'Man  and  Humanity,* 
is  followed  by  another,  intitled»  *  God — Man — ^Humanity."  Here, 
again,  some  very  profound  matters  are  settled  in  a  manner  not 
by  any  means  to  our  satis^tion.  The  first  sentence  reads — *  If 

*  the  Infinite  be  the  necessary  cause  of  the  Finite,  the  key  to  the 

*  knowledge  of  the  Finite  must  be  in  the  Infinite  mind'  The 
necessity  here  assumed  is  merely  assumed — ^it  cannot  be  proved ; 
and  if  that  point  could  be  proved,  to  suppose  our  knowledge  of 
the  Finite  to  be  dependent  on  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Jrifinite,  is  to  declare  such  knowledge  an  impossibility.  I  low 
man  is  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Divine  Being  could  not  have 
done  in  anv  case  otherwise  than  he  has  done,  and  how  man  is  to 
rise  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Uncreated,  independently  oi  all  know- 
ledge of  the  Ci(  atcd,  puzzles  us  exceedingly,  in  tact,  the  little 
there  is  of  intelligence  in  these  speculations  is  derived  from  a 
source  which  the  speculators  are  concerned  to  ignore — viz,,  from 
the  mind  of  man  and  its  experiences.  But  having  ascended  to 
the  Infinite  by  the  help  of  the  Fuiite,  the  said  Finite  finds  itself 
somewhat  shaobily  treated,  for  it  is  then  huffed  into  distance  and 
ttlence,  that  our  aspirant  may  reason  downwards,  as  by  his  own 
authority,  towards  all  things  made,  being  himself  now  at  the 
very  stand-point  of  the  Maker  of  them ! 

Sow  we  Know  what  will  be  said  in  repl}^  to  thh.  *  Yon  mis- 
take— you  do  not  understand  the  matter — we  do  not  j-o  mean.' 
Our  answer  is — whatever  you  may  have  meant,  this,  in  its  sub* 
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Stance  and  drift,  is  what  jtm  iwTe  said ;  and  bdng  sore  of  lAo^ 
we  are  distrustful  of  a  guidance  so  little  adapted  to  our  mundane 
capacities  aod  need.  You  get  from  the  Finite  whaterer  you 
know  of  the  Infinite;  and  yet  you  affect  to  derive  from  the 
Infinite  whate^'cr  you  know  of  the  Finite  !  How  such  a  chaos 
of  contradictions  is  to  be  reduced  to  consistency  and  order, 
greatly  surpasses  our  understanding. 

What  is  said  in  this  section  about  '  God,  Man,  and  IJnmanity,* 
as  presenting:  a  philosophical  triad,  and  as  embluniatic  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospel^  is  a  piece  of  mere  fancy, 
the  like  of  which  may  be  invented  at  any  moment,  and  on  any 
subject,  according  to  convenience*  Thus  we  mkht  saT-^TOman 
proceeds  from  man,  progeny  from  woman*  and  so  toe  idea  of 
&mily»  as  consisting  of  Man,  Woman,  and  Progeny,  may  be 
taken  as  a  triad*  emblematic  of  a  unity  and  a  tlireefoldnesB. 
Cbildish,  worse  than  childish*  on  such  a  subject,  as  this  playing 
at  analogies  or  likenesses  may  seem,  it  is  every  whit  as  wise  as 
are  these  Hegelian  exercises  in  the  same  duection.  Indeed,  in 
the  section  under  consideration,  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
the  most,  the  disposition  to  work  out  ingenious  resemblances  of 
this  nature,  or  the  facility  with  which  mere  resemblance  is 
accepted  as  evidence  of  an  identity  in  significance  and  truth. 
God,  Man,  and  Humanity  are  successive  and  related  forms  of 
existence,  but  existence  docs  not  terminate  there.  Beyond  mind 
is  matter,  and  the  boundless  organizations  and  vitalities  of 
matter,  in  all  of  which  there  is  this  '  God-manifestation,^  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  as  truly,  if  not  as  frilly,  as  in  mind.  It 
is  inconsbtent,  especially  inconsistent  in  such  a  plulosophy,  to 
halt  thus  in  a  Trinlly — ^it  -should  develop  itself  as  an  unlimited 
polytheism. 

Dr.  Bonsen  deplores  the  want  of  power  in  our  modem  ortho- 
doxy to  meet  the  speculative  sagacity  of  the  ago  *  but^  for  our- 
selves, did  we  wish  to  brii^  Christianity  into  contempt  with  all 
the  really  clear-hendcti  men  of  our  time,  we  know  not  how  this 
could  be  more  effectually  done  than  by  attempting  to  identify  it 
with  visionary  creations  of  this  description. 

The  section  on  the  *  Nature  of  Religion'  treats  of  religion  in 
ibs  most  elementary  form,  and  is  chieHy  remarkable  for  the  skill 
with  which  it  disguises  very  familiar  truth,  so  that  however  old 
your  acquaintance  wiili  it  may  have  been,  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  you  should  be  at  the  pains  to  strip  it  of  the  heavy  and 
foreign  drapery  here  thrown  about  it,  if  you  would  be  sure  that 
it  is  your  own  frimiliar  truth  that  is  presented  to  you  under  this 
capricious  costume. 

The  next  section  bears  for  its  tide*  the  '  Primitiveness  of 
Relilgion  and  Revelation.*  Its  purport  is  to  show  that  what  we 
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£iif(liih  call  natural  Mffxm,  ti^  in  ftct,  and  of  necessity,  revealed 
religion,  its  light  beinp^  a  oommunicated»  or  revealed  light,  hoth 
ae  regards  the  tmths  which  it  presents,  an<l  the  ofipflfity  in  tlie 
human  soul  to  apprehend  them.  Reveiatioii  hy  Christ  is  more 
than  this,  as  it  g:ives  us  more  truth,  and  truth  more  specially 
conveyed.  Such  expositions  of  this  subject  have  long  been 
familiar  to  our  plain  English  understanding;  the  sole  question 
is,  are  \vc  riprht  in  restricting  the  term  'revealed*  to  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  or  should  we,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  extend 
it  further?  We  eeancelj  need  saj  tbat  this  is  a  dispute  aboot 
wQids.  Bot  if  we  moBt  express  an  opinion  upon  i^  we  feel  bound 
So  saj  that  we  regird  the  distinction  as  osoaUj  made  among  us, 
between  natural  idigiott  and  revealed  relij^on,  aa  not  only  expe- 
4Uent,  on  many  grounds,  but  as  being  in  itaelf  just  and  philoeo> 
phical.  When  we  describe  a  religion  as  'natursV  we  do  not 
therein  sf^  that  it  is  no  religion  at  all. 

Of  the  next  section,  under  the  heading  '  The  Principles  of 
Development  in  General,'      can  make  verv  little.    *  The  highest 

*  speculative  principle  of  ci€vclo|)nient/  savs  Dr.  Bunsen,  '  is  this  : 

*  tiiere  must  at  the  appoiiiled  time  be  an  Evolution  ( PVerden), 

*  in  a  finite  form,  of  tliat  which  is  in  the  Divine  Being  {Seiti)  as 

*  infinite  thought'  ^JThis  is  the  German  manner  of  saying,  that 
whatever  the  Deity  has  thought  from  eternity  of  doing  in  time, 
he  does,  when  the  proper  time  comes ;  and  that  thought,  though  it 
may  be  said  to  come  in  separateness,  may  be  described  as '  infinite/ 
because  it  is  part  of  a  plan  that  is  infinite.  All  this  may  be 
true  enooght  bnt  we  do  not  see  how  it  gives  us  *  principles  of 
development'  We  are  fimhcr  toM,  that  whatever  uod  does  in 
rdation  to  moral  ag^t^  he  does  move  or  lees  by  means  of  those 
agents.  But  development  supposes  not  only  continuance^  or 
succession,  but  pr^gntt^  a  proceeding  from  lower  to  higher ;  and 
these  facts  do  not  give  us  that  idea.  The  tact  proves  to  be,  that 
Dr.  Bunsen,  in  his  attempt  to  give  us  any  principle  of  develop- 
ment at  all,  is  oblif^ed  to  descend  from  his  '  high  speculative  prin- 
ciple,' to  the  facts  of  history  and  experience,  and  to  consti  nct  a 
theory  of  development  from  that  source,  as  he  best  may.  His 
doctrine,  determined  by  the  help  thus  afforded  him,  is — consider 
what  humanity  should  be  as  *  completed  existence,'  in  regard  to 
the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  aud  vou  have  what  it  is 
in  its  way  to  become.  Our  answer  is,  as  be&re — consider  what 
the  infividual  or  the  nation  should  be  in  these  respects,  and  do 
they  beoome  aoch  ?  Bnt  if  neither  the  progress  of  the  individual, 
nor  of  eoBununitie%  is  fimndtobe  neoessarily  such,  why  should 
the  progress  of  the  race  be  necessarily  such?  The  round  of  things 
which  imigs  life  oot  of  deathi  gives  ns  perpetuity  it  does  not 
of  neoesBity  give  ns  piogceai^  stui  less  a  ptogress  vsalizing  our 
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loftiest  ideas  of  perfection.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sensui  mmh- 
mums  beyond  the  sense  of  the  individual,  but  neither  reaches 
to  perfection ;  both  are  sure  to  halt  in  the  imperfect,  and  to 

pass  away  in  that  state.  We  have  no  warrant  for  regarding  the 
sensus  communis  of  the  race  as  thoiigli  it  were  n  por.son,  nor  of 
course,  for  reasoning  about  it  as  if  it  were  so — and  if  we  had, 
the  pnalogics  of  tlie  reasoning  resorted  to  in  this  case  by  Dr. 
Bunscn  are  fallaeies.  We  repeat — we  believe  in  human  pro- 
gress, partly  uii  pliilosophical  grounds,  still  more  on  biblical 
grounds,  but  transcendentalism  in  the  hands  uf  Dr.  Bunsen  gives 
US  no  certainty^  no  real  light  on  the  subject. 

In  the  eighth  section  thm  are  some  just  obsenrations,  though 
given  in  obscure  terms,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
ajrmbolic  and  the  priestly  elements  in  religion  often  supervene 
themselves  so  as  to  repress  and  exclude  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual.  Much  similar  discoursing  follows  in  the  section  suc- 
ceeding, as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  letter  of  religious  records 
becomes  by  degrees,  as  Regards  the  human  apprehension,  incoil* 
sistent  with  their  ideal,  or  their  proper  substance ;  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  battle  to  which  men  arc  after  awhile  shut  up  on  this 
irrnnnd.  And  here  we  have  thoughts  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
jBunscn  that  are,  in  the  main,  as  true  as  they  arc  weij^hty. 
Some  insist  that  the  letter  of  the  records  cannot  be  retained, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  spirit.  Others  maintain  liiaL  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  must  stand  or  iall  together.  In  the  same  manner, 
these  parties  come  to  be  at  issue  as  to  what  the  spirit  or  letter 
really  is,  and  as  to  the  authority  that  should  be  allowed  to  decide 
on  these  points.   *  Some  say  tne  living  priestly  authority;  some 

*  the  traaition  of  the  learned  of  old ;  some  the  present  con- 

*  sciousness  of  men  enlightened  by  study,  thought,  and  earnest 

*  life.'  It  is  not  said  that  this  is  the  point  at  which  Christendom 
has  arrived  in  regard  to  its  religious  records,  but  this  is  manifestly 
a  part  of  the  case  intended.  We  do  not  think  the  evil  described 
exactly  ours,  and  we  shall  state  the  reason  for  onrnot  so  thinking; 
hut  wc  would  noverthplo'^s  recommend  the  following  grave 
analysis  of  the  elements  and  tendencies  of  such  astute  of  things 
to  the  careful  thought  of  our  readers. 

*  Those  nations  who  stick  to  the  letter  and  authority  will,  in  a 
progrensive  age,  necessnrily  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  scepticism.  If 
everylliiiig  is  true  by  authorit}^  nothing  is  true.  If  every  tmdition 
is  to  be  believed  because  recorded,  nothing  is  believed.  The  augur 
of  philosophical  Home  laughed  when  he  saw  himself  in  the  mirror  of 
his  colleagQe :  so  does  the  dervish.  But  then  the  Greek  philosopher 
and  the  Sufi  have  their  laugh  too ;  and,  besides,  they  have  their  own 
reasoning,  which  outlives  both  them  and  their  opponents.  In  the 
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meantime,  tlie  faithful  look  aghast  Some  think  there  is  an  end  of 
religion,  if  not  of  the  world  :  others,  there  is  no  trutii.  Thus  a 
caput  morlutim  of  theism  or  2)anthei&ui  remains  :  general  doubt 
prevails.  Tiie  iiutiuital  luitU  is  dying  awujr,  posbiUy,  wiicii  peujjie 
think  that  it  is  beginning  a  new  life. 

*  Thoce  Dfttioiis  who  mike  light  of  the  letter,  but  keep  to  the  spiriti 
have  to  go  through  a  greet  inward  struggle,  btit  they  fare  better  on 
the  whole.  For  they  may  preserve  the  foundation  of  all  religion  ;  the 
belief  that  there  is  truth,  that  it  is  worth  while,  yea,  the  wortliie^;t 
object  of  life,  to  find  it,  and  the  ;2;reatest  duty  and  privilege  to  regulate 
the  life  of  the  immortal  soul  accordingly.  But  here  also  is  the  doom 
of  death,  unless  the  two  elements  which  have  been  separated  be  united 
again. 

*  In  this  stagey  man  begins  to  phikisophiae  on  his  religion*  and  on 
religion  and  human  destinies  in  general    And  then  there  comes  a 

stage  of  doubt,  which,  in  the  most  serious  minds,  may  be  coupled  with 
pious  resi^'^nntion.  The  expresssion  of  such  a  jnin<l  is  tlie  improved 
formula  c-i  the  natural  end  of  simply  ritual  religion:  'Fear  God 
and  keep  iiis  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  mau.'  Such 
is  the  h»t  result  of  speculation  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  end  of  the 
£cclesia8te8^  of  the  fourth  or  fiftti  century  before  Christ 

*  To  a  similar  critical  stage  of  existence  the  noblest  tribes  of  men 
come,  which  outlive  their  youth,  without  having  outlived  their  strength. 
V->n\  few,  only,  feel  the  coura<^e  to  pass  the  gulf  between  childhood  and 
manhood,  without  leaving  faith  behind  them.  Thus  many  of  them 
arrive  on  the  opposite  shore  with  the  much  heavier  load  of  scepticism, 
or  at  least  without  vitality  enough  to  plant  the  tree  of  life  under  the 
Beorcfaing  son  of  knowledge,  and  an  the  volcanie  soil  of  a  destrojed 
paradise.  Political  nations,  therefore,  are  apt  to  give  Jsp  the  proUem 
of  findii^  a  positive  solution  of  the  riddle  of  men's  history  and  of 
revelation.  But  by  that  they  do  not  escape  decay  and  finally  death, 
"whatever  ditierent  means  tliey  may  employ  to  cement  their  broken- up 
foundation;  persecution  or  liberty,  inquieiUun  or  inquiry,  indiflference 
or  speculation,  muteriulism  or  spirituality.  By  giving  up  the  solution 
of  the  problem  thrown  into  their  way  by  destiny,  which  is  provi- 
dence, th^  have  signed  their  own  death*warrant,  leaving  themselves 
only  the  option  as  to  the  mode  of  death.  For  what  is  the  preservation 
of  life  in  a  nunnery,  but  death  intmding  upon  the  living?  but  nuisance 
incorruptible,  and  therefore  the  more  abominable  to  God  and  men  ? 

'Is  more  religion,  or  less,  required  in  such  a  state  of  things? 
Certainly  iaith  is  required,  and  faith  will  be  manifested,  more  than 
ever  beiore.  But  with  what  dangers  is  the  way  becet  which  goes 
from  the  paradise  lost  to  the  psradise  regained  I  from  the  blooming 
land  of  childhood  to  the  fruitful  land  of  promise,  through  the  desert  of 
doubt  and  dose  by  the  abyss  of  infidelity !  Scepticism,  armed  with 
all  the  powers  of  civilization,  comes  to  the  market-place  and  asks  :  Is 
not  inspiration  frenzy?  faith,  superstition?  are  not  rites,  mummeries? 
liistories,  nursery  tales?  Is  not  the  much-praised  divine  medal,  after 
al]|  an  ordinary  coin  or  a  counterfeit?  the  tradition  about  it  a  fiction 
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and  A  Ibrgerj?  tfce  artiat  wbo  aoined  H9  and  perhaps  im^gwT  m  ^ 
improiwed  npoa  it,  an  iaipoBtor  or  a  dope?  So  the  philosopher  aaks  s 
the  learned  critic  ia  silent  or  nods  assent ;  and  the  hnsj  crowd  round 
the  market  of  life  either  burDS  the  inquirer  as  an  atheist  and  a  dia* 
turber  of  public  order  and  peace,  or  revenges  itself  upon  its  own 
credulity  and  submission  by  scoro  and  rebellion.  A  -wide  sea  opens 
before  poor  humanity  where  a  safe  harbour  had  appeared  as  a  refuge 
from  the  raging  waves.  The  reaction  is  strongest  where  the  moral 
or  political  constraint  has  been  greatest.  Tbe  moat  auperstltioua 
nations  always  end  in  being  the  most  sceptical  and  irrel^ons,  and 
thus  often  again,  in  melancholy  turn,  become  snperstitioua  when 
frightened  by  their  own  infidelity  and  unworthiness,  and  infidels  when 
the  iron  rod  of  superstition  becomes  intolerable.  Slaves  who  have 
broken  their  chains,  "without  carrying  self-government  with  them,  are 
doomed  by  divine  j  udgment  to  be  crushed  by  despotic  sway.  This  is 
the  agony  of  religion.  But  whore  xeoudas  religion  itself  T — Vol.  iL 
pp.  80U-83. 

Ilcie  our  auihor  quits  his  transcendentalism,  and  descends  to 
llie  philosophy  of  experience  and  eommoKL  Moae.  We  had  hoped 
to  meet  with  much  move  of  thia  in  these  *  Aphoriama'  than  we  have 
frand  The  religiona  of  the  Magtana,  toe  Hindooe»  and  Mo* 
liammedaiii»  have  lil  been  Ibonded  upon  records;  «id  in  the 
history  of  all  these  the  crisis  thus  described  has  come.  The 
Magian  has  outgrown  his  Zenda>vcsta ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
^  uie  Hindoo  and  his  Shastre,  of  the  Mohjunniedan  and  hie 
Koran.  As  the  philosophy  of  old  Greece  and  old  Rome  proved 
fatal  to  their  popular  mytriolop:y,  so  has  it  been  ,  in  a  great  measure^ 
with  the  religions  above  named,  and  their  records, 

Nor  is  it  to  be  concealed  that  to  a  large  extent  this  crisis  has 
come  in  relation  to  Christianity.  Still  there  is  a  large  difference. 
The  mvtholou;ic8  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  books  of  the 
jMagians,  the  Hindoo^  and  the  Mohammedans,  ali  owe  their 
origin  to  rude,  or  at  least  to  comparatively  rude  times.  But  it 
baa  not  been  ao  with  Chriatiaintf  and  its  recoids.  The  Chris- 
tian Seriptores  have  eome  to  ua  from  the  eenire  of  the  old 
dTiliied  iforld»  and  bear  date  from  the  Angnstan  age  of  that 
civilizattofL  Had  it  been  a  rode  frdth,  it  could  not  ha^  become 
strong  in  an  age  so  critical.  Tlie  philosophy  which  proved  fiital  to 
fnrms  of  paganism  of  a  thousand  jears*  duration^  mold  have 
doomed  this  new  &ith  to  extinction  as  soon  as  pronm^ptted^  had 
it  been  of  a  nature  to  perish  as  exposed  to  the  questionings  of 
intelligence.  Our  speculators  who  talk  and  write  though 
criticism  had  never  tried  its  hand  upon  Christianity  or  iis  records 
until  now,  forget  that  Christianity  was  born  in  an  age  of  critic- 
ism, that  it  fought  the  battle  of  centuries  against  criticism,  and 
that  it  is  here  now  as  having  vuiHjuished  assault  of  this  kiud  in 
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every  form*  That  its  warfare  in  this  shape  is  not  ended  may  be 
true,  but  it  b  no  less  true  that  its  strength  from  the  beginning 
has  been  a  strength  pertaining  to  it  as  the  fasth^  not  of  ignorance, 
but  of  knowledge^  not  of  barbarism,  but  of  culture.  What 

human  intelligence  could  do  fo  destroy  it  was  done :  but  history 
shows  that  the  intelligence  brought  over  to  its  side,  has  been 
mightier  than  that  which  has  been  Icfl  to  be  arrnvod  a<zainst  it. 
Christianity,  therefore,  may  include  much  in  common  with  other 
religions  founded  upon  records;  but  it  inchidcs  more  that  is 
not  thus  in  common — more  that  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

According  to  the  nomciiclature  of  Dr.  Bunscn,  'the  people 
of  the  ancient  world  were  separated  into  two  great  branches, 
the  Semetic  nations  forming  one  branch,  the  Iranian  or  Japhetic 
nations  the  other.  The  Semetic  nations  are  those  distingnisbed 
as  possessing,  in  our  sense,  the  revealed  element  of  religious 
troth,  and  are  of  course  specially  represented  in  ancient  faJstory 
by  the  Hebrew  race*  The  Japhetic  nations  consist  of  the  pagan 
people  of  those  times,  who  have  their  special  representative  in 
the  Gieeks.  But,  strange  to  say,  though  the  Japhetic  nations 
possess  only  the  revelations  of  nature,  wliilc  the  Semetic  nations 
are  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  tliat  light,  and  of  special 
revelations  beyond  it — it  is  to  the  former,  and  not  to  the  lattor, 
that  Dr.  Bunsen  assigns  ihc  precedence  in  reliirious  knowledge. 

*  The  Semetic  nations,'  he  writes,  *  never  had  epic  and  dramatic 

*  poetrv,  which  in  philosophical  history  means  that  they  never 
*had  the  instinct,  nor  felt  the  power  of  mind,  to  cuutt  iii}>late 
*and  represent  the  history  of  man  as  the  mirror  and  realization 
'of  the  eternal  laws  of  God*s  government  of  the  world.'  (p.  88.) 
^en  follows  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  *  the  godseek* 
ing  race  of  Hellas  *  present  their  '  epic  exhibition  of  the  Divine 
jnogment  npon  nations.'  The  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said, 
'  was  the  translation  of  the  iiutmcttve  consdousnen  of  God  into 

*  reasoninf/.    After  having  gone  through  the  speculations  of 

*  physical  philosophy,  the  Ilellenic  genius,  in  the  holy  mind  of 

*  Socrates,  descended  to  the  bosom  of  humanity,  and  looked  for 

*  the  reason  of  that  consciousness  in  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 

*  as  discerned  by  the  dialectic  science.  This  was  again  an  im- 
'  mensc  deed,  world  historical  for  ever.*  To  pnt  these  statements 
into  language  that  our  readers  will  be  likely  to  undei"stand,  tlie 
doctrine  intended  seems  to  be,  that  the  idea  of  the  world 
of  maiikmd  as  being  subject  to  the  rule  of  wise  and  just 
laws,  was  an  idea  purely  Greek — the  Hebraic  mind  did  not  rise 
to  it  But  is  this  true?  It  is  anything  but  true.  The  Hebrew 
conception,  given  throughout  the  pages  of  Hebrew  literature,  is, 
as  every  child  knows,  that  the  whole  worid,  and  the  whole  people  of 
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it,  are  beneath  the  oversight  and  control  of  One  Nature^  whose 
laws  are  wise,  beneficent^  and  jiisL  The  men  and  the  women» 
the  old  and  the  yoong,  the  educated, and  the  unedocated*  among 
these^  Hebrew — these  Semetic  peoples^  were  all  poBsened  with 
this  idea;  while  in  Greece,  the  mass  were  given  up  to  a  ^ross 
creature-worship,  and  those  who  rose  above  the  prevailing 
polytheism,  were  believers  in  a  terrible  rule  of  destinv,  rather 
than  in  a  rule  determined  by  intelligence,  rectitude,  and  good- 
ness. It  is  true,  tbe  Hebrew  poets  do  not  give  us  epic  poetry 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  Homer,  nor  dramatic  poetry  exactly 
after  tiie  manner  of  ^schylus.  But  the  scenes  in  the  book  of 
Job,  the  choral  lyrics  in  David,  and  the  odes  from  Moses, 
Ezekielj  and  Isaiah,  give  us  all  the  elemeiiis  of  such  poetry, 
allied  with  an  ethicad  spirit  eminently  worthy  of  mankind  and 
of  God»  and  all  this  through  centuries  long  antericv  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  Greek  intellect. 

It  is  true  these  Hebrew  poets  and  sages  do  not  see  in  the 
besotted  idolatries  of  the  nations  any  revelations  of  *  the  instinctive 
consciousness  of  God,'  but  rather  so  many  forms  assumed  by 
the  one  existence  antagonist  to  God — ^the  existence  of  eviL  U 
to  judge  thus  on  such  matters  is  to  be  wanting  in  the  power  to 
apprehend  what  is  meant  by  *  philosophical  history,'  then  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  do  betray  this  si^rn  of  incapacity.  We 
may  admit,  indeed,  that  not  a  few  of  the  Hebrew  people,  espe- 
cially at  certain  seasons  of  their  history,  were  ready  enough  to 
exaggerate  the  speciality  of  the  Divine  relation  to  themselves  as 
a  peculiar  people.    But  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  their 
literature,  and  of  the  better  mind  among  them,  was,  that  every- 
thing in  their  experiences  as  n  nation  was  preliminary  to  a  great 
Messianic  advent  and  reign,  the  benefits  of  whvdk  would  be 
common  to  all  nations.   It  is  somedmes  amusing  to  us  to  find 
gentlemen  who  ate  disposed  to  school  us  so  rounoly  for  our  want 
of  perspicacity  in  theological  matters,  needing  to  be  reminded  of 
iacts  of  this  nature — facts  so  prominent  in  the  Bible  as  to  have 
given  their  complexion  to  it  in  nearly  all  its  parts.    In  some  of 
our  modern  speculators  we  scarcely  know  which  to  admire  the 
most,  the  boldness  with  which  they  attribute  to  revelation 
matters  utterly  foreign  to  it,  or  the  cool  and  settled  air  with 
which  they  afifeet  to  be  ignorant  of  some  of  its  most  charac- 
teristic teachings.    Even  Ur.  Bunsen  docs  not  wholly  cF.'apc  the 
consequence  of  holding  much  communication  with  such  parties. 
To  regard  the  Bible  as  from  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard 
the  portion  of  the  human  race  possessing  it  as  placed  behind 
the  remaining  portion  of  mankind,  and  not  in  advance  of  them,  by 
that  circumstance,  even  as  regards  theur  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Nature  and  government,  is  to  adopt  conclusions,  the  logical 
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Delations  of  whidi  are  not  very  perceptible.  Dr.  BanMa*» 
philosophy,  however^  abounds  with  situationa  of  this  sort 

The  condudiog  pages  of  these '  ApbiMrisms*  describe  the  Church 
in  the  age  of  Hippolytus  as  passing  beyond  nationalitv,  in  its 
ideas  and  svmpathiep,  to  mnnkiiid  nt  larpro,  and  as  contemplating 
the  gatheriticc  toij;ethcT  in  one  of  all  men  by  faith  in  Christ,  a& 
being  the  destined  manifestation  of  the  8pint,  following  the 

Previous  successive  manifestations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
[ere  analoories  are  suggested  that  are  ingenious  as  fancies,  but 
nothing  more ;  and  some  startling  observations  are  made  as  to 
the  chctfige  that  must  come  over  the  spirit  and  form  of  modem 
chuidiesy  if  dim  ia  to  be  any  casting  away  of  their  mediiaval  uid 
Athamwian  ajstems^  io  teonr  of  ajatema  more  aimple  and  andent. 
But  theae  are  topics  that  will  oome  up  ebewliaie. 

On  tiie  whole»  we  must  be  pennitted  to  xepeat^  that  we  begaa 
the  reading  of  these  preliminary  pages  with  a  sincere  wish  to 
approve  of  all  we  ahoold  find  approvable,  and  to  praise  heartiiy 
all  we  ahoold  find  worthy  of  praise.  We  sincerely  regret,  dial^ 
so  far  as  we  are  ourselves  concerned,  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Bunsen 
to  bring  the  wisdom  of  his  country  down  to  the  level  of  thc> 
uninitiated  English  understanding,  should  have  been  attended 
with  no  better  result.  Whatever  our  judgment  may  be  concern- 
ing this  recovered  treatise  by  St.  Hippolytus,  or  concerning  his 
age  as  illustrated  by  this  document,  we  feci  that  our  impressions 
will  be  precisely  Lm  they  would  have  been  if  this  hundred  and 
seventeen  pages  of  *  Aphorisms'  had  never  been  published.  We 
Ihel  constrained  to  say,  that,  for  tibe  most  part,  what  ia  true  in 
these  <  Aphorisma'  ia  not  new,  and  that  what  is  new  in  them  is  not 
tme*  Tnere  is  a  thread  of  antique  gold  nnming  through  them 
all^  but  the  incru8tati(H»  upon  it  are  thick  and  mossy — 
though  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  judgment  of  our  author,  the 
gold,  in  tbia  am,  without  the  dms*  would  be  of  little  value. 

In  this  oonnezion,  as  in  many  of  like  kind^  we  have  felt 
amazed  as  we  have  read  the  alternate  expressions  of  pity  and 
censure  pronounced  on  our  English  obtuseness,  as  evinced  in 
our  total  want  of  interest  in  these  transcendentalisms.  The 
gentlemen  certainly  write  as  though  they  thought  the  ca^c  to  bo 
as  they  represent  it.  In  their  view,  the  evidence  at  all  points  is 
sufficient,  and  the  conclusions  so  reached  are  not  more  certain 
than  valuable.  Wc  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
case  is  not  as  thus  stated.  Analogies  are  not  proofs.  Likeness 
does  not  imply  lektiTeneaa*  Hypothesis  is  not  certainty,  bat  some- 
ihing  which  stands  in  the  place  of  certainty.  So  little  of  the  tnily 
lo^cal  is  there  in  the  reasoning  of  ttus  school  of  thinkers,  that 
we  have  sometimes  &lt  obliged  to  conclude  diat  the  Gcarman 
iindeistanding  generallj  ia  strangely  wandng  in  the  power  to 
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judge  of  moral  evidenee.   No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  to  thk 
defect,  but  we  believe  they  are  ezceptiofu^   Gonfideat  are 
that  the  fanciful  inventions  to  which  they  attach  so  much  Taliie^ 
will  prove  in  due  tune  to  be  'such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,' 

nnd  will  end  in  the  manner  of  dreams— so  that  when  men  awake, 
the  amazement  wiil  be,  that  anything  so  incoherent  and  £uitastiG 
ahould  have  seemed  to  them  a  reaiity  even  in  sleep. 

We  arc  now  quite  ready  to  accurnpany  Dr.  Bunsen  in  liia 
researches  concerning  llippolytus  and  his  ao^e.  But,  for  the 
reasuiis  we  have  assigned,  he  must  bear  with  us  if  we  are  found 
committing  ourselves  to  this  enterprise  under  the  guidance,  in  the 
mmn,  of  the  little  English  common-sense  culture  we  have  at  our 
comniaad^  and  with  no  more  than  a  very  partial  dependence  on 
the  lights  peculiar  to  his  &?Oiiiite  philoeophj. 

Some  yeara  ainc^  M.  Vi]lemain»  well  known  throughout 
Europe  both  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  statesman,  sent  a  native  of 
Greece  finom  Paris  to  Mount  Athos,  with  instructions  to  search 
for  treasures  relating  to  Greek  literature,  supposed  to  be  existing 
in  that  quarter.  The  search  was  not  made  in  vain,  and  its  fruits 
were  deposited,  in  1842,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  Among 
the  manuscripts  collected  and  so  disposed  of,  was  one  written  so 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  written,  not  on  parchment,  but 
on  cotton  paper,  and  bearing  the  title,  '  On  all  Heresies.*  The 
work  being  in  appearance  a  comparatively  modern  production, 
anonymous  also,  and  on  a  topic  so  little  attractive,  was  for  a 
while  neglected,  as  probably  of  iittie  value.  i>uL  in  18*i(), 
JVL  Emmanuel  Miller,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Library,  directed  his 
attention  to  it,  and  to  his  suri^iae  found  in  it  some  valuable 
fioffments  of  Pindar,  and  of  another  lyric  poet  whose  name  is 
unknown.  By  these  disooveiies,  M*  Miller  was  induced  to 
extend  his  examination  much  further.  In  ISdO  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  manuscript  was  a  copy  of  a  lost  work 
from  the  pen  of  Origen,  and  as  such  it  was  offered  by  him  to 
the  conductors  of  the  University  press  of  Oxford  for  pubUcation* 

In  this  manner  the  manuscript  passed,  as  we  must  suppose, 
under  the  critical  cognizance  of  tlic  most  famous  Grecians  in 
that  renowned  school  of  learning,  and  with  their  sanction  it 
was  published  as  being  a  lost  treatise  by  Origen,  On  all 
Heresies.  Whether  the  eixor  is  to  be  traced  to  a  want  of 
adequate  Greek  learning,  or  to  a  want  of  care  about  such  matters, 
among  the  residents  in  Oxibrd,  is  a  poim  on  which  we  are  not 
required  to  give  an  opinion.  But  it  is  manifest  enough  that  a 
very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  a 
ferj  limited  inspection  of  the  treatise  hefore  ufl^  sronld  iiave 
sufficed  to  make  it  plain  that  the  work  could  not  have  been 
written  by  the  great  Alexandrian  teacher ;  while  a  number  of 
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Circumstances  combine  to  show  that  it  is  the  tfaoscript  of  a  work 
written  at  the  opening  of  the  third  ceatury*  by  xlippolytm^ 
bishop  of  Portu^,  near  Rome. 

Dr.  Bunsen  is  not  alone  in  pu})Iishinfr  such  views  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  this  treatise.  Professors  Jocobi  and 
Schneidcwin,  and  the  dictin^uished  critic,  Dr.  Dimckcr,  of  the. 
University  of  Gottingeii,  Ikivo  arrived  at  the  pnme  judgment  trom 
the  same  evidence.  Indeed,  tlie  evidence,  both  as  to  the  point 
that  (  )rit:;eii  could  not  have  written  this  work,  and  that  llippolytus 
must  iiave  written  it,  is  such,  that  we  see  iiot  how  any  reason- 
able controversy  am  arise  as  to  either  of  these  conckisions.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  detain  our  readers  by  giving  any  summary  of 
the  iiicta  on  which  this  judgment  is  founded.  It  must  be  enough 
to  say,  that  the  facte  are  many,  varioua,  and  that,  taken  together, 
they  present  a  mass  of  proof  which  persons  competent  to  judge 
on  such  a  question  must  regard  as  decisive. 

But  who  was  Hippolytua  ?  The  point  on  the  ancient  Tiber, 
in  its  passage  from  Kome  towards  the  sea,  which  was  accessible 
to  shipping,  and  furnished  convenient  harbomrage,  was  Ostia. 
At  Ostia,  accordingly,  grew  up  what  may  be  called  the  Roman 
Piraeus,  and  from  the  jjreat  traffic  of  tlie  place  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Partus  Roinanus,  Of  the  place  so  designated, 
Hippolytus  became,  as  we  have  said,  the  bisliop ;  as  bishop  of 
the  Portus  Romanus  he  became  a  martyr,  and  in  honour  of  his 
orthodoxy  and  his  martyrdom,  he  was  at  length  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  saint  in  the  Koinan  calendar. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  him  as  a  bishop,  and  as  a 
distinguished  writer,  but  they  do  not  express  themselves  clearly 
as  to  his  bishopric  Other  writers,  however,  in  less  than  a  century 
after  his  decease,  cite  his  authority  as  that  of  a  man  of  eminence, 
who  was  bishop  of  'the  so-called  Portus,'  or  'harbour'  of  Rome. 
He  is  so  described  by  all  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  bis 
residence.  In  the  time  now  under  review,  the  six  or  seven 
bishope  suburban  to  Rome,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Portus  was 
one,  were  all  presbyters  of  the  church  in  Rome,  though  exercis- 
ing a  full  episcopal  authority  in  their  respective  citiop.  The 
episcopacy  of  that  day  was  not  so  much  diocesan  as  ])aroeljial. 
All  that  could  be  done  to  obscure  this  fact,  and  to  divert  tiie 
public  attention  from  it,  has  been  done  by  the  men  conspicuous 
in  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  this  country  during  the  fast  two 
hundred  years.  But  traces  of  this  very  incipient  condition  of  the 
episcopal  authority  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  extend,  as 
Dr.  Bunsen  has  dbown,  both  in  names  and  circumstances,  through 
aO  the  aubaequent  history  of  the  Roman  church.  Hence  it  happens 
that  Hippolytus  is  a  presbyter  in  Rome,  and  a  bishop  in  Portus. 
He  16  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Maximin,  the 
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Tbmdaoi  in  236,  but  he  was  then  an  old  man,  and  his  writings 
give  us  accounts  of  v^hat  he  knew  as  a  contemporary  daring 
some  fifty  years  antecedent  to  that  year.  *  The  time  of 
Oommodus*  (188-192),  says  Dr.  Bunscn,  *is  familiar  to  him, 
with  all  particulars  of  the  palace  and  the  presbytery.'  A  church 
rose  to  his  memory,  on  the  old  Tiburtine  road,  some  vestiges  of 
which  ^\  ere  visible  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  that  church 
the  remains  of  the  martyr  were  deposited,  and  on  that  spot  bis 
marble  effigy,  a  piece  of  Christian  art  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
discovered  in  1551. 

The  works  of  Hippolytus,  independentlj  of  this  newly- 
discormd  treatise,  are  numerous.  The  edition  of  them,  published 
by  Fabridus,  in  1716,  is  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  contents  of 
these  volumes  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Galiandi's  edition 
of  the  BibUotJieca  Pa/rum,  in  1760.  •  The  only  writer  who  has  since 
bestowed  much  attention  on  these  productions,  is  the  Cardinal 
Angelo  Mai,  who  appears  to  have  examined  the  fragments  in 
the  CoHectio  Vaticana  somewhat  minutely. 

Bnnsen  divides  tho  writings  of  Hippolytus  into  four  parts — 
the  polemical,  the  doctrinal,  the  chronological,  and  the  exege- 
tical.  The  works  chasscd  polenHcnl  are  seven,  including  the 
treatise  Ar/aiu.U  all  the  Heresies.  The  doctrinal  pieces  are  six 
in  Duriiher,  and  are  so  desiguatcd  because  they  do  not  enter  into 
controversies.  The  chronological  or  historical  dcpailnient  is 
confined  to  a  work  intitled  the  CatJicdra,  or  the  XfovtKuv, 
which  is  of  considerable  authority  in  relation  to  the  chronology 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome;  and  to  a  work  described  as  A  Demon^ 
HraUon  of  the  Time  of  Easter^  aeearding  to  the  TaMe,  The 
exegetical  pieces  consist  of  extracts  and  iragments  of  commen- 
taries on  many  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  are 
of  small  value.  But  on  some  of  the  pieces  in  these  sections  light 
is  thrown  on  the  newly-published  treatise,  while  these  pieces 
contribute  in  their  turn,  in  various  ways,  to  determine  the 
authorship  of  that  production. 

Hippolytus  was  the  pupil  of  Irenacus,  the  apostle  of  the  Gauls; 
Irenacus  was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Polycarp ;  au(i  Polycarp 
heard  the  doctrine  of  Christ  from  the  lips  ot  the  Heh)ved  Dis- 
ciple, Irenaeus  wrote  largely  against  the  heresies  of  his  day ; 
and  tlie  greater  part  of  his  work  has  survived  to  our  time, 
either  in  its  original  Greek,  or  in  a  Latin  translation.  Hippolytus, 
in  his  work  on  this  subject,  is  much  indebted  to  his  preceptor ; 
but  he  brings  the  subject  down  to  some  fi>rty  years  later,  and 
writes  concerning  it,  not  from  the  south  of  France,  but  from  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  The  heresies  assailed  by  him  are  just  thirty- 
two,  and  his  disaissions  in  relation  to  them  bring  up  a  large  and 
varied  amount  of  historical  matter,  sufficient  to  place  the  work 
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among  the  most  valuable  poUicatioos  of  its  kind  that  have 

appeared  in  our  age. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  know  what  tlic  points 
are  on  which  this  voluiae  has  been  found  to  be  ot  such  rare 
w  orth  ;  and  our  object,  iu  the  space  that  remaiiia  to  us,  will  be  to 
answer  that  quesliuu. 

l*int — luraefiietsiii  Chmdi  hiatoiy  brought  to  tight  by  means 
of  this  Ytibunid  which  demolish  for  ever  the  Mtthio  Tbbort  of 
Strauss.    Aocording  to  that  writer,  and  the  whole  of  tho 

Tubingen  school,  Sl  John^ls  Gospel  eould  not  have  been  written 

earlier  than  the  year  170,  or  165.  During  this  space  of  about 
140  Tears  £nom  the  decease  of  Jesos^  the  man  whom  the  Jews 

could  not  regard  as  the  Jesus  of  prophecy  when  they  saw  him, 
was  made  to  realize  that  conception  by  means  of  tne  qualities 
and  deeds  falselv,  or  credulouslv,  attributed  to  him.  Pro- 
^hets  had  tbrcshadowed  a  great  deliverer.  Jesus,  as  be  really 
was,  did  not  answer  to  that  loreshadowiiior.  But  in  the  course  of 
this  140  years,  the  ])opular  iinaginatioii  ascribed  to  him  all  that 
was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  prophecy  iiml  the  reality  as  in  har- 
mony ;  and  an  agreement  which  iiad  tlius  been  created  by  fiction, 
came,  by  a  natural  course  of  things,  to  be  accepted  as  £skct. 
Sachy  as  most  of  our  readem  are  aware,  is  the  flubstanoe  o£  the 
Scnmman  aigument. 

Now,  it  has  been  mmntatned,  and  we  think  justly,  that  even 
this  140  years  do  not  present  an  interval  lung  enough  to  allow 
of  such  inventions  beinc;  raised  in  men's  thoughts  to  ue'place  of 
grave  history — especially  in  a  state  of  society  so  thoroughly 
civilized,  so  literary,  so  unmythic  in  all  its  tendencies,  as  was  that 
of  the  Roman  empire  during  those  years.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, further,  and  again,  as  we  tliink,  very  justly,  tlial  there  is 
evidence  of  a  direct  kind,  as  in  Papias,  ami  ot  an  indirect  kind  in 
many  forms,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Gospels,  and  the  Gospel 
of  John  as  the  last  of  them,  mvst  have  been  written,  and  have 
been  approved  generally  m  cauuuicai,  long  before  the  end  of  this 
140  years.  But  all  this  has  availed  nothing.  Beliefs  of  this 
nature  have  been  pooh-poohed  as  so  many  cnildiah  credulities, 
which  are  about  to  die  away  for  ever  from  men's  thoi^hts ;  and 
the  *  pitiless  logic'  (as  the  phrase  is)  of  Dr.  Strauss  has  been 
regarded  as  having  settled  everything.  Nothing  could  exoeed 
the  grim  satisfiu^on  with  which  some  of  our  polemics — some  too 
who  hare  not  yet  relinquished  the  name  of  Christian— have  tn^ 
Tersed  this  ground  with  Dr.  Strauss,  gratefully  accepting  the 
substance  of  his  conclusions  at  the  end,  and  chuckling  ever  and  anon, 
in  the  course  of  the  jonrney,  at  the  thought  of  the  mortifications 
and  confusions  that  must  come  upon  the  orthodox  of  all  grades. 
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as  made  to  feel  the  gRxuukof  their  confidence  fiJliag  thus  away» 
point  after  pohit,  from  beneatli  them. 

But,  as  it  to  cover  these  complacent  gentlemen — these  scorn  era 
of  all  people  save  their  own  little  sect — with  ever! listing  sliaine, 
here  is  a  book  with  citations  from  Basilides  and  others,  l)elong- 
ing  to  the  early  years  of  the  second  centnry,  in  which  there  nre 
passages  given  from  St.  John's  Gospel,  as  from  a  book  wiiicii  had 
thcii  become — and  no  douui  had  been  years  before — a  book  of 
recognised  authority  among  Christians.  Basilides  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  written  about  die  year  117.  He  cites  the  Evan- 
gelist JokOf  accocdiogljy  when  thoosaods  must  have  been  Uving 
who  ibmo  him  om  a  eonUmponay — tcx  it  was  only  some  twenty 
yearsy  at  that  time,  since  the  venerable  apostle  had  been  called  to 
bs  rest.  Surely  the  mythic  theory  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  developed  in  the  lifetime  of  John.  But  so  it  must  have 
been,  or,  at  the  farthest,  within  some  seven  or  ten  years  of  bis 
decease,  if  development  there  was.  The  age  of  Peter  and  Paul 
extends  to  about  the  rear  70;  that  of  John  to  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  cliuicii,  ^vhile  under  such  overslu^ht,  wiis  not 
likely  to  be  duped  iuto  a  rrception  of  mythic  gospels.  Bat  it  is 
now  clear,  that  before  the  close  of  that  century,  the  gospels  which 
have  descended  to  us  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  as 
their  authoritative  scriptures.  A'alcntiuus,  its  well  as  Basilides, 
has  made  liis  appearance  in  court  to  settle  this  question.  And 
the  space  the  working  out  of  this  pretended  mythic  process  b 
thus  reduced  to  such  vmy  nanow  limits,  as  to  justirfr  us  in  re^^ard- 
ing  the  man  who  should  henceforth  place  the  slightest  Mth  m  it, 
as  a  roan  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  In  this  fiate  of  Stranananism, 
we  see  what  has  often  happened  in  this  field  of  argument,  and 
will  no  doubt  happen  again.  Some  new  force  is  brought 
into  play  which  is  to  prove  irresistible— 4nvincible.  But  ere  long 
it  is  found  that  the  irresistible  may  be  resisted,  and  even  the  in-* 
vincible  may  be  slain.* 

The  canon  in  the  Roman  church,  in  the  time  of  llippoiytus, 
included  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  strictly  as  we  have 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  (vol.  ii.  133, 
et  seq,)  On  the  relative  place  of  scripture  and  tradition  in  that 
age  Dr.  Bunsen  thus  writes : 

*  Among  tha  Pauline  Epistles  quoted  (by  Basilides),  is  that  to  the  EphesiMBi. 
BttffidM  not  onlj  quotes  the  Gospel  of  Sl  John  (as  well  as  8t  hmk  seeond 

chapter),  but  it  if  evident  that  bis  whole  metaphysical  derelopmcnt  is  an  attempt  to 
connect  a  cosmoponic  system  with  St.  John's  prologue,  and  witli  the  person  of 
Christ.  Now  these  extracts  are  undoubtedly  older  tbua  Heracleon's  Commentary 
on  St.  John,  which  itself  is  already  incompatible  with  Strauss  and  Baur's  h^po* 
thesis  about  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  -  Bunsen,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88.  '1  he 
commentary  bv  Heracleon  belongs  to  the  time  between  120  and  130.  It  is  a  serious 
dnwbaek  to  the  valve  of  Dr.  Bonsra't  poUieatioD,  tfwt  he  has  not  giren  us  the 
treatise  of  Hippolytas  entire,  with  a  Latin,  if  not  vitfl  tff  Iffffl'i'k  A 
work  in  four  volumes  ahoold  have  included  it 
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*  Scripture  was  considered  by  the  ancient  Church,  as  it  is  by  us,  as 
the  only  source  of  our  knowh dge  of  the  saving  divine  truth.  But 
Scripture  was  constituted  as  caauuical  by  the  Church.  The  decision 
of  the  Church  was  founded  on  good  evidence,  which  we  Iuit6  tafficient 
materials  to  examine  and  appreciate.  An  impartial  examination  shows 
that  where  we  have  uncertainties  and  doubts,  the  ancient  Church  had 
'them  likewise,  and  that  the  ancient  traditional  evidoMse  Is  not  only  in 
itself  better  than  the  systematical  opinion  of  the  men  of  tlie  fourth 
century,  but  aUo  agrees  with  the  result  of  sober  and  independent 
criticism. 

'  The  consciousness  which  the  ancient  Cimrch  had  in  the  second 
century  of  the  diffeieneo  between  canonical  and  other  ancient  and 
pious  Christian  productions,  was  the  first  manifestation  of  the  agenoy 
of  the  DiTine  Spirit'— YoL  ii.  p.  148. 

These  paragraphs  are  followed  by  others,  which  are  not  so 
intelligible  nor  so  admiflsible,  but  we  abstiun  for  the  present  from 
the  notice  of  exceptionable  matter. 

This  treatise  Against  all  Heresies  is  further  valuable,  from  the 
evidence  it  furnishes  as  regards  the  History  of  Theological 
OpnaoN.    '  Hippolytus,*  says  Dr.  Bunsen, 

— *not  only  undertook,  but  really  carried  out,  with  no  little  labour, 
and  with  t!ie  rfr?r>nrrps  -wliicli  Korae  alone,  and  a  life  of  inquiry  there, 
could  otl'er,  a  critical  review  of  tlie  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church, 
from  its  earliest  age  down  to  liig  own  time.  He  dug  into  the  depths  of 
the  first  heretical  speculations,  whicii  hud  remained  historically  an 
enigma  to  Irenieus;  he  inquired,  in  particular,  into  the  chronological 
and  historical  order  of  these  heresies,  being  the  first  chronographer  of 
the  West,  and  gave  in  all  points,  where  we  can  follow  him^  the  most 
authentic  report  we  possess.*^VoL  i.  pp.  83,  84. 

Such  a  work,  from  such  a  man,  should  be  in  a  high  degree  illns- 
tratiYe  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  early  Christians.  Most 

of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  much  controversy  has  arisen  on 
this  point.  Dr.  Priestley,  and  since  his  time  the  Tubinij^en  school 
in  Germany,  have  done  their  best  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
faith  of  tlie  people  profcssinj^  Christianity  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  had  its  type  in  the  creed  of  the  Ebionites — a  small 
Hebrew  sect,  who  were  believers  in  the  humanity  of  the  Saviour, 
but  who  Uiiight  no  higher  doctrine  concerning  lum.  These 
gentlcnieu  of  Tubingen  have  assured  the  world,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  had  ignored  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  had  repudiated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  down  to  the  death  of  Victor,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  198;  and  this  *  incredible  assertion/  says 
Dr.  Bonsen,  *  they  endeavour  to  strengthen  by  the  gratnitoiis^ 
'  and  utterly  untenable  proposition*  or  rather  fiction,  that  the 

*  primitive  lloman  congregation  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 

*  Jewish  and  Judaizing  Christians.'  (i.  245.)  Against  this  theory 
conoeming  the  late  origin  of  orthodoxy*  as  against  that  of  Strauss 
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concerning  the  late  origin  of  the  Gospels,  new  and  most  decbive 
evidence  is  presented  in  this  work  by  Hippol^taa.    It  shows  that 

the  Gospel  of  John  was  received  as  authoritative  within  a  few 
Tears  of  the  deceaf^c  of  that  apostle ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Liogos — that  is,  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  as  expressed  by 

thnt  designation,  was  the  doctrine  which  tlio  Church  had  opposed 
to  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics  from  that  timn  tlownward?.  The 
views  of  Hippoljtus  himself  on  this  point  are  given  iu  the  second 
part  of  his  own  confession  of  faith  in  this  treatise,  and  reads  as 
follows  in  the  translation  of  it  given  hy  Dr.  Bnnsen.  We  give 
the  passages  entire,  because  it  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  more 
just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  subjects  were  treutetl  by 
the  Others  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  than  any  descrip* 
tion  of  ours : 

*Now  tliis  sole  one  and  universal  God,  first  by  his  cogitation 
begets  the  Word  (Logos),  not  the  word  in  the  sense  of  speech,  but  as 
the  indweUing  reason  of  the  universe.  Him  alone  of  all  heuigs  he 
begat;  for  that  which  was  the  Father  himself;  the  being  bom  of 
whom  V,  as  the  cause  of  all  beings.  The  Word  was  in  him,  beariug 
the  w  ill  of  him  who  had  begotten  him,  being  not  unacquainted  with 
tlio  thoughts  of  the  Father.  For  when  he  came  forth  from  him  who 
be^'at  him,  being  his  first-begotten  speech,  he  had  in  himself  the  ideas 
conceived  by  the  Father.  When,  therefore,  the  Father  commanded 
that  the  world  should  be,  the  Logos  accomplished  it  in  detail,  pleasing 
God.  Kow  what  was  to  multiply  by  generation,  he  made  male  and 
female ;  bat  that  which  was  to  serve  and  minister,  he  made  eitiber 
ma1e»  not  wanting  the  female,  or  neither  male  nor  female.  For  the 
first  elements  of  these,  wliich  rprnng  from  that  wliicli  was  not,  fire 
and  cpirit,  water  and  earth,  arc  neither  male  nor  female;  nor  could 
male  and  female  come  out  of  any  of  them,  except  as  fur  as  the  com- 
manding God  willed  that  the  Logos  should  accomplish  it.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  angels  are  of  fire;  and  they  I  say  have  no 
females.  In  like  manner  tbe  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  I  conoeiTe,  are 
of  fire  and  spirit  and  are  neither  male  nor  female;  but  from  water 
have  come  swimming  and  flying  animals,  mnle  and  female;  for  so  God 
ordered  it,  willing  that  the  moist  element  f-hniild  be  generative.  In 
like  manner  out  of  the  enrth  came  creeping  things  and  beast?,  and 
mal&s  and  females  of  all  soi  td  of  animals;  for  this  the  nature  of  created 
things  admitted  of.  For  ^vha^ever  He  willed,  God  made.  These 
things  He  made  by  tbe  Logos;  nor  could  tliey  be  otherwise  than  as 
they  were  made.  But  when  He  had  made  them  as  He  willed,  He 
then  marked  them  by  giving  them  names.  After  these  he  created  the 
lord  of  the  whole,  making  him  a  compound  of  all  the  elements.  He 
did  not  intend  to  mnkc  him  a  god,  and  fail  to  do  so,  or  an  angel  (he 
not  misled!)  but  a  man.  If  He  had  willed  to  make  thee  a  god,  He 
could  have  done  so,  for  thou  hast  the  image,  of  the  Logos  :  but  willing 
to  make  thee  a  man,  a  man  He  made  thee.    But  if  thou  wouldUt 
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bceome  a  god,  be  obedient  to  Him  who  made  thee^  and  transgress  not 
now,  in  order  timt  Itnvin?  been  found  faithful  in  floall  thingti  thoa 
majst  be  trusted  witii  great  things. 

*TLe  word  of"  Him  is  nlone  of  Him  :  wherefore  he  is  God,  being 
the  substance  of  God.  But  the  world  is  of  nothiu^^  therefore  not 
€rod :  it  la  abo  anlgeot  to  diaaolution,  when  He  willetn  who  created  it. 
But  God  the  creator  did  not  make  evil.  He  made  nothing  which 
was  not  heautifol  and  good;  for  the  Maker  ia  good.  But  the  man 
who  was  made  was  a  free-willed  creature,  not  possessing  a  ruling 
understanding,  not  governing  all  things  by  thought  and  authority 
and  power,  but  servile  and  having  all  sorts  of  contraries  in  him.  He, 
from  being  free-willed,  generates  evil,  which  becomes  so  by  accident, 
being  nothing  if  thou  dost  it  not :  for  it  is  called  evil  from  being  willed 
and  thought  to  be  8o;  not  being  audi  from  the  beginning,  but  an 
afterbirth.  Man  being  thus  freewiUed,  a  law  was  laid  down  by  God; 
not  without  need.  For  if  man  had  not  the  power  to  wOl  and  not  to 
will,  wliy  should  a  law  have  been  established?  For  a  law  will  not  be 
laid  down  for  an  irrational  being,  but  a  bri(ll<»  nnd  a  whip;  but  for 
man,  a  command  and  a  penalty  to  do,  or  for  not  doing,  what  is  ordered. 
For  him  law  was  established  by  just  men  of  yore.  In  times  nearer  to 
us,  a  law  was  laid  down  full  of  gravity  and  justice,  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  Mosea,  a  devout  and  God-lovmg  man.  But  all  theae  thinga 
are  overruled  by  the  Word  of  God,  the  onIy«begotten  child  of  the 
Father,  the  light-bringing  voice  anterior  to  the  morning  8tar,  After* 
wards  there  were  just  men,  friends  of  God;  these  were  called 
prophets,  because  they  foretold  the  future.  These  had  not  the  word 
(understanding")  of  one  time  only;  but  the  voices  of  the  events  foretold 
through  all  ages  showed  themselves  to  them  intelligibly.  They  fore- 
told the  future,  not  then  alone  when  they  gave  answer  to  Aoae  who 
were  present^  but  through  all  agea;  because,  in  speaking  of  things 
past,  they  reminded  humanity  of  them;  in  exphdning  the  present,  they 
persuaded  men  not  to  be  careless :  by  foretelling  the  futiure,  they 
rendered  every  one  alarmed,  seeing  things  predicted  long  beforehand, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  future. 

'  Such,  O  ye  men,  is  our  faith,  the  faith  of  men  who  are  not 
persuaded  by  vain  sayings,  who  are  not  carried  away  by  the  impulses 
of  our  own  hearts,  nor  seduced  by  the  persoasiveneia  of  eloquent 
speechoB^  but  who  are  not  disobedient  to  words  spoken  by  divine 
power. 

*  These  things  God  gave  In  ehiirge  to  the  Word.  And  the  Word 
sp^e  and  uttered  them,  bringing  man  back  by  these  very  words  from 
disobedience,  not  enslaving  him  through  the  force  of  necessity,  but 
calling  him  to  liberty  of  his  own  free  accord.  This  Word  the  Father 
sent  in  after  times,  no  longer  to  speak  through  a  prophet;  not  wishing 
that  he  abonld  be  gneased  at  from  obscure  announcements,  but  should 
be  made  manifest  to  light.  Him,  I  say,  He  sent,  that  the  worlds 
seeing  him,  might  revere  him,  not  commanding  them  in  the  person  of 
prophets,  nor  frightening  the  soul  by  an  angel,  but  himself  present 
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ud  speaikiBg  to  theni.  Htm  we  have  known  to  have  taken  his  bodjr 
from  a  vircrin,  and  to  have  put  on  the  old  man  thronirh  n  new  formation, 
having  passed  in  his  lite  through  every  age,  that  he  mii^  liL  become  a  law 
for  every  aire,  and  might  by  liis  presence  exhibit  hisovs  n  humanity  a^j 
an  aim  iur  all  uieuj  and  might  prove  by  tlie  same,  that  God  has 
made  nothing  evil;  and  that  man  is  freewiUed,  having  the  power  Iwth 
of  willing  and  not  willing,  being  able  to  do  either.  Him  we  know  to 
hftTe  been  a  man  of  our  own  composition.  For  if  he  had  not  been  of 
the  same  nature^  in  vain  would  he  ordain  that  we  are  to  imitate  our 
master.  For  if  that  man  were  of  another  substance,  how  can  he  order 
me,  who  am  born  weak,  to  do  like  him?  And  how  is  he  good  and 
rigliteous?  But  that  he  might  not  be  deemed  other  than  we,,  he  li  ira 
toil,  and  vouchsafed  to  hunger,  and  did  not  refuse  to  thirst,  and  rested 
in  Bleep,  and  did  not  rewt  anfinng,  and  became  obedient  to  doaUi, 
and  manifetted  his  resarrection,  offering  up  his  own  humanity  in  all 
tliis,  as  the  first-fruits,  that  thou,  when  thou  art  suffering,  mayst  not 
despair,  but  acknowledging  thyself  aman»  majst  thyself  expect  what 
the  Father  granted  to  himl' 

We  SK^  nothine  of  the  doctiiiie  here  laid  down  eonoemiiig^ 

the  origin  of  evil,  nor  of  the  view  presented  concerning  the 
Divine  nature  regarded  n??  flint  of  the  Father.  The  interest  of  the 
passage  consists  in  its  being  an  expression  of  the  view  of  Hip- 
polytus  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  the  manifested 
Divine  nature — that  is,  as  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  manner  of 
the  fatliers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  he  does  not  deem 
it  enough  that  this  doctrine  should  be  stated  in  the  form  in 
which  St.  John's  prolc^ue  has  given  it.  The  fact  that  Chnsi  is 
the  Son  of  God|  as  being  tlie  Word  of  God,  most  be  explained, 
and  men  most  be  made  to  see^  by  expUuiatioDe  for  the  purpose, 
hmo  this  h»  come  to  pass.  In  tbe  coarse  of  these  explanation^ 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  nature  of  the  Logos  is  Dirine,  but  this 
Divine  nature  is  still  a  derived  nature.  This  Divine  nature  Is 
furthermore  said  to  be  in  Christy  a  personality,  hut  a  penonality 
consistent  with  a  Divine  Unity.  As  applied  to  such  conceptions^ 
haman  language  necessarily  fluctuates,  appearing  to  deny  at  one 
moment,  what  may  seem  to  have  been  admitted  at  another. 
Language,  as  the  expression  of  thought,  must  be  thus  at  fault, 
where  the  objects  ot  thought  are  of  a  nature  to  transcend  our 
power  of  thinking.  But  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  view  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  the  pereou  ot  Christ  included  the  Divine  nature^  as  well  as 
the  iiunian. 

Sound,  however,  as  Hippolytus  is  thus  supposed  to  lia\  e  been 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  he  fidls  shor^  according  to  Dr. 
Bunsen,  of  the  standard  of  modem  orthodoxy  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Dr.  Bnosea*s  idea  is,  that  raith  in  tbe  Divine 
natmre  of  the  Logos,  as  becomk^  incarnate  in  Christ,  does  not 
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take  with  it  faith  in  a  Trinity.  The  flcriptures,  it  is  admitted, 
more  than  admitted,  do  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  under 
the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  PIolj  Spirit,  and,  what  is  more, 

the  church  has  not  in  any  age  lost  sight  of  that  doctrine.  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  known  in  church  history,  it  is  said, 
is  not  so  much  a  scriptural  as  an  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  It 
may  be  found  in  scripture  as  to  its  substance  or  elements,  but 
the  Ibrios  in  which  it  has  become  familiar  to  us,  are  the  forms 
into  which  it  has  been  wrou«^ht  by  the  processes  of  ecclesiastical 
coiitruvtjisies.  Now  that  the  creeds  and  canons  which  make 
their  appearance  on  thii;  subject,  lioia  liie  iuuiili  ceiUuiy  duwii- 
wards,  have  taken  their  form  and  expression  in  a  great  degree 
under  the  influence  of  contemporary  antagonism  x«lating  to  it, 
will  not  be  denied-*  but  it  atill  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
the  general  effect  of  discussion  in  this  case  has  been  to  elicit 
error  rather  than  truth. 

Dr.  Bunsen  repudiates  the  idea  that  such  doctrines  as  the 
generation  of  the  Loffos,  or  the  procession  of 'the  Holy  Spirit, 
should  be  regarded  as  t)eyond  our  power  of  conception  or  expres- 
sion.  In  his  judgment,  to  say  thus  much  conccmmg  any  doctrine 
of  revelation,  is  to  surrender  it  to  its  opponents,  inasnrnch  as  to 
describe  any  doctrine  as  revealed,  and  at  the  same  time  as  not  to 
be  apprehendi'dy  is  to  fall  into  a  contradiction  in  terms.    It  is 
plain,  that  as  Dr.  Bunsen  thinks  on  this  point,  so  did  the 
defenders  of  orthodoxy  think  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
church,  and  a  pretty  series  of  euibioilments  did  ihcy  get  into  as 
the  effect  of  this  fallacy.    We  call  this  notion  a  fiillacy,  because 
we  think  it  natural  to  ask  the  persons  who  hold  it— do  you  then 
mean  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  a  revelation,  nothing 
must  be  enunciated  as  a  &ct,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  fully 
explained;  that  revelation  must  touch  on  no  theme  wliich  it 
does  not  exhaust^  present  in  all  its  entireness  and  relations— in 
short,  that  it  must  reveal  to  us  nothing  about  a  future  state  of 
existence,  if  it  does  not  reveal  to  us  an  about  it?    If  the  con- 
cession of  orthodoxy,  as  above  stated,  may  be  made  to  resemble 
a  contradiction  in  term?,  is   not  this  antat^onist  maxim  an 
absurdity  in  its  very  csseuco?    To  us,  it  is  not  at  all  surprisiiio-, 
that  Trinitarians  who  aticinpt  to  explain  this  doctrine,  should 
sometimes  appear  to  lose  it — that  in  the  effort  to  avoid  Tri- 
theism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sabellianism  on  the  other,  these 
would-be  exposiiiuus  should  become  singularly  discrepant,  cloudy, 
and  bewildering.    It  is  so  in  a  great  measure  with  Hippolytus, 
and  so  in  nearly  an  equal  measure  with  Dr.  Bunsen  oimself. 
The  fault  of  Hippolytus  is  the  fault  of  an  obscurity  thus  induced, 
much  more  than  the  fimlt  of  any  real  heterodoxy.   Even  those 
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who  regard  what  we  call  the  ecclesiastiG&l doctrinebf^JifiLlDll^^ 
•as  flomething  different  from  the  acriptural  ooe»  admit  that  Hip* 
polytua  approached  the  fimner  doctrine  bo  nearly  as  all  but  to 
nave  adopted  it   That  this  admiflsion  Bhould  have  been  extorted 

in  his  favour  will  not  he  felt  as  surprising  if  the  following  pas* 
in  bis  works  be  read  with  attention,  especially  bearing  in 
xmnd  an  oid-fiuhioncd  canon  of  criticism^  which  we  deem  of  some 
▼alue^  though  even  Dr.  Bunsen  seems  at  times  to  be  foi^etful  of  * 

it,  we  mean  the  canon  which  requires  that  the  obscure  expres- 
sions of  an  author  shonkl  be  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  what  is 
explicit  in  him  on  the  same  subject,  and  not  that  the  reverse 
course  should  be  taken,  the  explicit  in  home  connexions  being 
ignored,  because  it  does  not  appear  in  all  connexions.  The 
extracts  we  are  about  to  cite  are  all  from  the  treatise  of  Hippo- 
lytus  against  Noetus,  who  insisted-  tiial  the  diviuity  in  Christ 
was  that  of  the  Father,  and  denied  the  Trinity. 

*  If  Noetus  reiii:irk>  that  our  Saviour  himself  said,  /  and  the 
Father  are  one  (John  x.  30),  let  him  attend  and  observe  that  he  did 
not  saj,  /  and  Fatker  am  ofi«,  hat  are  cm.  For  the  word  art  is 
not  used  in  xeferenoe  to  one»  bat  it  points  to  iwopertotu  {Ivo  ^tfumm) 
and  one  essence.  

*  He  is  compelled,  even  against  his  will,  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Father,  Cio(\  Almi'^'lit}',  and  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  is 
Ood,  and  became  man,  to  ^vh<>tll  the  Father  subjected  everything", 
except  himself  and  the  Holy  i^ptnt^  and  that  tliere  are  in  this  manner 
dtree.  But  if  he  wishes  to  know  how  God  is  proved  to  bo  one,  let 
him  nnderstand  that  hb  esaence  is  one»  and  as  far  as  relates  to  hi» 
essence,  he  is  one  God  s  but  with  respeet  to  the  dispensation  he  is 
threefold.  

*  It  is  thus  that  we  contemplate  the  incarnate  "Word  ;  througli  him 
we  form  a  concrption  of  the  Father ;  w©  believe  in  the  Son;  we 
worship  the  Holy  JSpirit* 

Noetns  toolc  exception  to  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  con- 
cerning the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos,  inasmuch  as  it  rcfjuired 
men  to  believt  in  two  Gods.  Hippol^tus,  citing  the  beginning 
of  John's  Gospel,  says  — 

'  If  then  the  Word  is  with  God,  being  himself  God,  why  would  any 
one  say  that  this  passage  speaks  of  two  Gods  ?  I  never  Bpeok  of  two 
Gods,  but  one  :  yet  1  speak  of  two  persons,  and  a  third  dispensation, 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  For  the  Father  is  one,  but  there  are 
two  persons,  becanse  there  is  also  the  Son ;  and  the  third  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  commands,  the  Son  performs ;  and  the 
Son  is  manifested  as  the  means  of  our  believing  in  the  Father.  A 
dispensation  of  agreement  is  comprehended  in  one  Ood,  for  God  is 
one.  For  it  tlie  Father  who  commands,  the  Son  who  obeys,  and 
the  Uoly  Ghost  who  gives  wisdom.    The  Father  is  al/ove  ail,  the  Son 

NO.  XXXIH.  ]> 
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iBMfvi^4il(  Bud Holy  GliMl ill*  «flL  ITe cumot focm  a cos- 
oeptioii  of  om  God  ia  any  other  wij,  wilwm  we  nafty  1»diev«  ki  the 

Fathos*,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holj  Ghost.    For  the  JewB  gionMl 

the  Father,  but  did  not  give  thanks  (see  Luk«  xvii.  14 — 18);  for  they 
did  not  acknowledge  tlie  Son.  The  disciples  acknowledged  the  Son, 
but  not  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  wherefore  they  nlso  dcnif'd  him.  The 
paternal  AVord  knowing  therefore  the  disjiLii-atiun  and  tiic  wiU  of  the 
•  Father,  that  the  Fath^  wished  to  be  ^iuiilicd  in  no  other  way  than 
thifl,  oommandttd  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection  in  these  words^ 
Go  and  teach  aU  natwng,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  Me  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt  xxviii.  19)  ;  showing 
that  whoever  omits  any  one  of  these  does  not  perfectly  glorify  God. 
For  the  FatTier  is  glorified  by  this  Trinity.  For  the  Father  willed^ 
the  Son  executed,  the  Spirit  manilested,' —  fForks,  ii.  85,  86. 

Dr.  Burton,  from  whose  Testinumies  of  the  Aate^Nicene 
Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trkdi^  we  cite  these  passa^8»  very 
justly  observes,  *  There  may  be  expressions  in  this  passage  which 

*  mi^ht  seem  atlirst  sight  to  support  thr  notion  of  the  Scni  and  the 

*  Holy  Ghost  being  operations  of  the  Father,  but  since  Ilippolytus 

*  wrote  this  treatise  purposely  to  contuLe  such  a  notion,  it  is 
*plaiii  that  this  could  not  have  been  his  meaning,  and  Ilippo- 

*  lyUis  undoubtedly  believed  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Gliost  to  be 

*  distinct  persons.'  Dr.  Bunsen  does  liuL  so  interpret  Hippo- 
Ivtus,  but  r^^ards  the  alleged  indefiaiteness  of  lus  doctrine  on 
tnis  Bubiect,  aa  cooifMfied  with  tint  vi  Qrigen,  as  endenee  that 
the  wont  on  ^Heieaiea'  could  not  hmre  been  written  by  the 

freat  Alexandrian.  That  pointy  howem,  is  sufficiently  esta- 
lifihed  on  other  grounds;  were  it  not  so,  it  could  not,  we  think, 
be  made  out  adequately  on  such  g^und.  Dr.  Bunsen  would 
reduce  the  doctrine  of  Hippolytus  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  that  of  a  mere  influence  from  the  Divine  Nature ;  but  Hippoly- 
tus speaks  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  preceding  passages 
will  show,  in  a  manner  quite  incompatible  with  such  a  concep- 
tion. In  that  view  his  doctrine  would  not  have  been,  as  he 
affirms  it  to  be,  a  doctrine  attributing  a  'threefold'  personality 
to  the  Divine  Nature,  and  not  merely  a  threefold  operation 
influence.  Dr.  iiuusen  anticipates  that  some  persons  will  pro- 
bably hold  to  this  view,  not\viLn>laijding  all  be  has  said  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  he  is  not  disposed  to  speak  harshly  of  the 
timidity  or  prejudice  which  may  prompt  to  such  a  conrse*  How 
hi  we  reaUy  need  commiseration  on  Uiese  grounds,  we  must 
leave,  after  die  evidence  adduced,  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.*  It  is  manifest  that  Hippolytus  had  so  hx  apprehended 

*  The  foUowing  is  a  ramirkable  passage  fran  Origen  on  this  nM^exA: 

*  I  tliink  that  heMliofa>  ^  th:it  the  Holy  Spirit  is  made,  and  -whn  allov*;  tVirit 

'evcrjtluDg  vas  made  hj  Him/  must  neceuahiy  tabficribe  to  the  opinion  \kax  the 
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the  doctruM  of  a  Tnnitj  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  the  words 
Falber,  Soo»  and  Holy  Giiost,  as  to  hsve  Mt  the  iwed  of  tiw 
word  Trinity  to  ^zpfiess  bis  oonception,  and,  aa  iPt  have  aeen,  ha* 
actually  uaad  it  The  fbUowing  passage  teadm  m  ^bum  Biich* 
and  indicates,  at  ike  same  time.  Ilia  Tiews  in  relation  to  the  Eu- 
charist, and  the  propitiatory  nature  of  our  Lord's  deadi.   *  The 

*  knowledge  of  the  Holy  xrinity  («y»as  TpiaSor)  which  was  pro- 

*  mised,  and  His  precious  and  pure  Body  and  Blood  which  are 

*  daily  celebrated  on  the  mystical  and  divine  tahle,  and  offered  as 

*  sacrifice  in  mcinorv  of  that  ever-mcmora]>lo  and  first  table  of  the 

*  mystic  IJivine  meal.'  On  these  two  points,  the  nature  of  ilie 
Eucharist,  and  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  views  of 
Hippoiytus  and  his  a^e,  if  largely  and  justly  interpreted, 
were,  according  to  Dr.  Bunsen,  to  the  following  effect: 

*  *  All  the  iiatior:^  before  Christ  offered  sacriticea,*  says  Hippolytof^ 

*  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  did  they  not?* 

*  *  So  we  read.' 

**  And  were  not  thdrgawriflceaaltharthase  ol  atoocHwt^  Inte&M 
to  propitiite  the  oflfended  Ikntyi  or  thoM  ef  tiianksgiTiDi^  destmed 
to  express  tliaiikfahiesB  Ibr  beoeflts  reoeived  from  the  propitlei 

Divinity  ?* 

*  *  They  were.' 

*  *  But  do  you  think  this  intention  could  ever  he  perfectly  renli/eil? 
Must  not  the  dread  of  panishment,  inherent  in  the  feeling  of  sin  and 
of  wron^,  have  been  a  hindrance  to  perfect  thankfdbeas?  And 
again,  eg«ld  IhejreaDy  fittd  refief  in  acts  oi  piopitiatioo,  howevor 
^tei  repeirted,  as  loog  as  that  liBeling  of  thsnkMaeiB  was  Bot 
perfect  ?* 

*  *  Undoubtedly  not.' 

**  So  far,  then/  I  continued,  *  Jews  and  Of^ntiles  stood  upon  the 


"BtAj  Spkk  WM  'Bukle  hj  the  Logos,  the  Logos  being  anterior  to  the  Spirit  We  wlw 
are  sare  that  there  are  three  hypostafl(>s  (subsistencec — ^persons),  the  Father,  and 

tbe  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  hold  that  both  are  generated  of  the  Father — 
this  being  the  more  religious  and  the  true  opinion — allow  that,  of  all  things  that  have 
come  into  existence  throagh  the  Word,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  by  far  the  most  worthy 
of  honour,  and  first  in  order  of  thrs  -  t'iin;'^s  \<'lnch  hnve  hwri  made  by  tlie  Father 
through  Chri«t  And  perhaps  thia  is  the  reason  why  be  is  not  called  a  Son  ot  God, 
M  the  only-begottea  Son  akme  trai  bj  natore  tlie  Son  fnm  the  beginningt  ood  it 
■would  appear  that  the  Holy  Spirit  nrf  dcd  him,  the  Son  ir.:ni^:cr:np-  tn  his  hypostasis 
(snbsist^ce),  not  only  as  regards  his  actual  existence,  but  abo  as  regards  his  being 
wiM^  fewoMble,  and  'joit  Tbe  power  of  the  Fatbtr  ii  giwtir  %hm  tint  of  dM 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  of  the  Son  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and,  agnin,  tbe  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  surpasses  that  of  all  other  holy 
things. '—(Vol.  i.  pp.  299,  300.)  If  the  language  of  Hippoiytus  has  iU  difficulties,  it 
-will  hardly  be  pretended  Aat  this  language  is  free  from  them.  Bat  anoh  is  the 
natural  effect  of  two  errors, — l?t,  of  regar  ling  the  names  Father,  Son.  and  Holy 
Spirit,  not  as  economical  or  ojficial  names,  but  as  names  of  naiiue ;  uud  2Dd,  of 
rappoflng  that  even  the  doetnne  of  the  Trinity  is  a  doetrioe  that  must  admit  of 
dvriT  conceptioiii  hf  bmnaii  dioegii^  and  of  adequate  exprctnon  in  iraman  laa* 
gnage. 
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mme  ground  of  ui  nxisatislbctorjr  axkd  miMtiBfied  religious  fooling. 
But  Christ  did  offer  himself  up  to  tbo  Father,  in  perfect  lovo  of  God 

and  of  the  brethren.* 

*  *  That  is  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  as  we  have  seen.* 

*  *  This»  then,  was  the  first  perfect  sacrifice,  or  the  first  satisfactorj 
act  of  self-devotion?* 

*  *  Such  it  was,  as  being  the  great  fact  of  the  world  3  mental 
histoiT.* 

*  *  Well,  if  that  be  conceded,  I  must  ask  a  further  question.  Is  it 
not  most  natural  that  the  vow  of  self-sacrifice  should  be  made,  when 
we  remember  that  Christ  died  for  us,  which  we  do  in  the  CcmmuniooP 

**It  certainly  is;  for  othf^r^ise  we  should  show  ourselves  unmind- 
ful of  the  CRUf^e  of  our  religious  peaces  and  of  our  consciousness  of 
being  children  of  God.* 

*  *  This  is  precisely  what  we  thought  in  our  time ;  and  as  we  were 
vtty  anxions  to  express  tbia  most  solemnly,  we  used  always  to  connect 
this  eueharistie  act,  or  act  of  thanksgiving,  with  the  oelebratioa  of 
tbe  Lord's  Supper,  which  consequently  was  itself  called  the  Eucharist 
or  the  Thanksgiving.  But  if  the  act  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Church  (of  the  united  worshippers)  cannot  be  undertaken  and  con- 
summated without  a  thankful  remembrance  of  Christ's  sacrifice  for 
her,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  this  act  cannot  be  performed  in  the 
service,  except  when  the  Communion  is  celebrated,  that  is  to  say, 
when  iJiere  is  a  congregation  of  communicants.  I  confess  that  seeing 
what  an  incredible  confusion  has  fiowed  from  this  inseparable  con- 
nexion ;  and,  to  use  a  pathdogioal  phrase,  what  a  metastasis  of  tlie 
centre  of  religious  consciousness  has  been  the  final  consequence,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have  been  better  to  express  and  to 
celebrate  the  act  of  thanksgiving,  not  only  in  the  Coaimunion,  but 
also  separate  from  tlie  same,  quite  by  itself,  as  the  real  act  of  worship, 
the  action  in  the  eminent  the  acme  or  culminating  point  of  our 
common  devotion.  But  certainly,  in  spite  of  our  having  glYcn  some 
colour  and  pretext  for  such  a  perversion,  by  the  arrangement  we 
came  to,  you  will  soon  find  out  the  truth,  if  you  only  study  the  most 
ancient  recorf]^  of  our  holy  worship  with  a  little  more  philosophy  than 
that  excellent  antiquarian  work  contains,  which  yon  are  used  to 
consult  on  this  subject.  For  the  act  of  thanksgiving  begins  clearly 
with  that  old  solemn  exhortation,  *  Lift  up  your  heai-ts,'  and  the  words 
which  follow  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Communion  as 
such.  Horeover,  the  ancient  liturgies  are  full  of  evidence  to  show 
that  this  act  was  quite  distinct  from  the  commemoration  of  Chrisi^s 
death  of  atonenun^  which  is  the  Communion** ' — ^Yol.  iv.  86 — 88* 

Thus  the  death  of  Christ,  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  is  the 
great  and  the  everlasting  sacrifice ;  and  the  act  of  the  communi- 
cant is  ouo  befitting  a  Eucharist,  as  a  feast  of  thanksgiving,  and 
one  befitting  the  believer  at  all  times,  as  being,  on  his  part,  a 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  flelf-consecratioD.   The  bread  and  wine, 
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of  coursej  according  to  Ili^pol^ tiis,  remain  bread  and  wine;  bat 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spint  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  eoable  the 
communicsDt  to  partake  of  these  elements  so  as  to  realise  the 
8{nrtttial  design  otthe  eocfaaristic  serrice. 

Concerning  the  views  of  Hippolytus  on  some  other  points  of 
doctrine  Dr.  fiunsen  thus  writes: 

*  Vossius  has  interrogated  Hippolytus  whether  be  taii2:lit  the 
orthudox  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  and  he  extorts  uii  ntlirmativo 
answer  from  his  treatise  against  Noetus,  bj  an  interpretation  which 
he  would  Dorer  himself  haye  allowed  in  classical  philology.  Bat  this 
does  not  proTe  that  HippolTtns  would  have  been  a  Pelagian.  He 
woold  have  raised  many  a  prerlons  qoestion,  both  against  St.  Angus- 
tine  and  Pelaglus ;  nnrl  finally  have  entrenched  himself  in  his  strong 
position — the  doctrine  of  the  free  agency  of  tlie  human  will.  He 
would  have  thought  Luther's  theory  a  quaint  expression  of  a  truth 
which  he  fully  acknowledged  ;  but,  to  Calvin's  predestination,  he 
would  have  abhorred  il,  without  thinkiDg  Um  highly  of  God's  inscra- 
table  conndls. 

*  On  the  wholes  if  Hippolytos  was  no  Papist,  his  divinity  cannot  he 

reduced  to  our  Protestant  formolas  without  losing  all  its  native  sense 
and  beauty.  There  is  nothing  in  his  works  which  would  contradict 
the  general  principles,  and  the  polemic  or  negative  portions  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  But  as  to  the  positive  expressions,  he  would  not 
understand  much  of  tliem.  For,  to  speak  frankly,  they  either  move 
nnconscionaly  within  the  conTcntionsl  drde  of  cotincilMnit  ritualism, 
and  sdbdtosticisni,  sU  of  which  are  equally  unknown  to  him;  or  thsj 
owe  their  prominent  place  to  the  necessity  of  opposing  certain  tenets^ 
or  the  practices  connected  with  them,  and  in  that  case  the  paramount 
authority  attributed  to  certain  evangelical  formulas  is  little  intelligible 
to  the  ancient  Church,  unacquainted  with  those  tenets  and  practices. 
He  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  necessity  of  opposing  so  absolutely 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  to  that  of  Sanctmcation»  except  tem- 
porarily,  for  disciplinary  reasons,  as  an  antidote  against  the  oonven* 
tional  doctrine  and  pernicious  practice  of  meritcnrious  works.  To  be 
inspired.by  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  love  of  God,  and  the 
divine  beauty  of  his  holiness,  to  lead  a  godlike  holy  life,  in  perpetual 
thankfulness  and  perfect  humility,  this  is  the  last  word  of  tlie  solemn 
exhortation  at  the  end  of  his  great  work.  But  supposing  the  point 
'  at  issue  had  been  explained  to  him,  he  would  certainly  side  with  the 
doctrine  of  saYing  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense,  against  that  of  meri- 
torious woiks.'— Vol  ii.  128, 129. 

In  conclnsion,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  point  in  which  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Hippolytus  appears  to  have  been  most  defective,  relates 
to  his  views  coDcemin|j;  the  Trinity,  while  even  in  that  respect  his 
creed  has  a  nearer  affitiity  with  that  of  the  Niccne  fathers,  and 
we  may  add,  with  that  of  Athanasius  himself,  than  with  any 
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•pibol  of  liiat  natoie  iMdti  AjAuSam  oonld  htm  pwjmted  to 
ma.  He  Qied  the  woidb' Hoi  J  Trinity 'beoaaw  bis 
gave  him  the  ideas  which  rendflfed  it  expedient  and  necessary 
that  he  should  do  so.  As  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Bmseo  in  tM 
neceding  extract,  diat  the  theokigy  of  Hippolytos  could  not  have 
oeen  brought  into  better  keeping  with  that  of  modem  protes- 
tantism without  a  loss  of  *  all  its  sense  and  beauty* — that  is  quite 
a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion,  and  speaking  gcncnilly,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  our  own  perception  of  the  iiuellii^eiit  and 
the  beautiful  does  not  leave  us  under  that  impression.  There 
are  peo])le  ^^  hu  »ec  no  beauty  in  the  past,  and  there  arc  people 
who  have  no  idea  of  progress  tliat  does  not  consist  iu  some  form 
or  other  in  a  return  Lu  tiie  past.  We  do  not  covet  a  place  for 
ourselves  with  either  of  these  classes.  The  question  with  us, 
as  theologiaDSy  is  not^wbat  did  Hippolytus  believe,  faoft  what 
mijfii  he  to  hwe  believed— end  mth  die  Jfew  Ttslsnwiil  befae 
vtf  we  thmk  it  nnist  be  oar  om  &nlt  if  we  ere  not  in  aeondition 
to  have  a  light  to  an  opinion  of  our  own  on  that  matter* 

We  now  pass  to  BOtioe  those  facts  in  relation  to  the  poutt  of 
the  eaiij  church,  which  in  the  view  of  Dr.  Bunsen  have  bean 
either  brought  to  light  or  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  this 
refutation  of  all  heresies.  The  passages  which  bear  on  this 
subject  in  the  treatise  are  incidental  and  scattered;  tliey  arc  not 
the  less  valuable  on  tiiat  account,  but  Irom  that  cireu instance 
they  do  not  admit  of  being  adduced  as  evidence  in  a  brief  space. 
Of  the  state  of  things  in  this  lespect,  as  attested  by  Hippolytus 
and  other  authorities  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century^ 
Dr.  HimKrn  thus  writes: 

*  Every  town  conrrregation  of  ancient  Christianity,  the  constitution 
of  which  we  have  to  delineate,  was  a  church.  The  constitiitioQ  of 
that  church  wn  a  eoogregatkmsl  eoBsthntioii,  la  8t  FkaPs  Epistles, 
ia  tbe  writisgs  of  Claiiens  Bomaaiis,  of  Igmtias,  and  of  Polycarp, 
Urn  congregation  is  the  highest  organ  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  the  church.  It  is  the  hody  of  Christ,  the  embodiment  of 
the  person  of  Je^ns  of  Nazareth  in  the  porinty  which  was  founflcd  by 
him,  and  through  faith  in  him.  This  congregation  was  goTcnied  and 
directed  by  a  council  of  elders,  which  congregational  council,  at  a 
later  period,  was  presided  over,  iu  most  churches,  by  u  goveiaing 
OTcrsooTi  tilo  hifliiopk  But  the  nhiniats  decunoii»  ia  importaflt  emer- 
gendea^  lestsd  with  Ihe  whole  ooDgregatioii.  The  bishops  sad  elders 
*     were  its  superintending  members;  its  goideSf  but  not  itesBssters.  . 

In  most  of  the  customs  and  ordinances  transmitted  to  us,  we  find 
this  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  considerably 
weakened*  Already  a  hierarchy  has  been  established.  Nevertheless 
/jl  the  congregation  electa  its  bishop,  and  invites  the  bishops  of  the 
neighbouring  iocaliiies  to  institute  him  into  his  othcc  with  prayer  aud 
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the  imposition  of  hnnds.  If  the  concrresration  is  still  to  be  formed, 
the  bishop  names  the  elders,  three  at  least,  and  inducts  tiiem  with 
prayerliM  a^Efldefiedon.  Tkbjf&an,  witib  ban,  the  eoogregatioiiai 
«owieiL  The  bishop  eleets  *«t  teaai  one  deacon'as  his  anistaot;  and 

appoints  widows  and  young  women  to  take  oare,  both  spiritually  and 
bodily,  of  tl^  oi^hans,  the  sick,  and  the  poor.  If  the  bishopric  of  a 
congregation,  already  formo<l,  becomes  vacant,  the  form  of  episcopal 
election  remains  tin:  same;  the  clergy  elect  with  the  people;  tin  le  is 
no  form  of  election  prescrrBe37  consequently  none  is  excluded.  If 
the  office  of  presbyter  is  vacant,  sometimes  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
aometimes  the  whck  congregation,  fill  it  up.  The  bishop  consecrates 
ihQ  ^nxbjten,  as  he  is  hSmBclf  consecrated  by^is  brother  bishops. 
Their  ordinatiOB  (dedication  to  God  by  prayer,  with  imposition  of 
hands)  is  the  same;  only  thnt  the  elders  have  no  throne,  or  raised 
chair,  in  the  np?5n  at  the  end  the  church,  but  sit  upon  benches  on 
both  sides.  Between  tiie  clergy  an<l  the  consyrpgation  stnnds  the 
communion-table,  their  unity  and  connecting  Unk.^ — VuL  in.  pp.  219 
^221. 

This  sclieinc,  while  strikingly  at  variance  with  our  En^ish 
episcopacy,  id  described  <is  fatal  to  the  presbyterian  platform, 
'vmich  recognises  no  chief  pastor  except  as  &  primus  inter  pares, 
and  it  is  and  to  be  no  less  admene  to  the  Gennan  Lntnenoi 
nsBffe,  wluch  restricts  the  office  of  elder  and  tiie  Ainction  of 
teadiLog  to  the  deigj.  Acooidiog  to  our  author,  a  church  in 
the  times  under  review  was  a  government,  her  bishop  and  elden 
were  numtrates ;  they  might  direct  the  congregation,  but  they 
possessed  no  legislatiTe  powers,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
praying  and  teaching  were  open  to  all  who  were  competent  to 
ongage  in  them.  The  bright  feature  of  the  early  churcn,  in  Dr. 
Bunsen's  viow,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  each  town  or  citv  church 
presented  a  union  of  con fjjei^at i < ) 1 1 a  1 1 sm  with  episcopacy,  a  com- 
bination which  some  of  our  routmc  thinkers^  on  either  handy 
have  been  wont  to  regard  as  impracticable. 

•The  episcopate  was  originally  the  !n(Ief)endent  position  of  a  city 
cler2:yman,  presidini^  over  the  congregation  with  the  neighbouring 
villages,  having  a  body  of  elders  attached  to  him.  "When  such  a 
council  can  be  formed,  there  in  a  complete  church,  a  bishopric.  The 
elders  are  teaebtts  and  administrators,  1[  an  iadividiial  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  either  of  these  offices  more  ezdesiirely  than  the  other,  it 
makes  no  real  alteration  in  his  position,  for  the  presbyters  of  the 
ancient  church  filled  both  situations.  Their  office  was  literally  an 
office,  not  a  rank.  The  country  clergjrmen  were  most  probably 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  city  church;  as  the 
bishops  of  the  country  towns  certainly  were  members  of  the  metro- 
politan presbytery. — VoL  iii.  p.  246. 

AU  the  ancient  republics  were  municipai — that  is,  they  were 
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city  govcmmenta,  each  government  being  restricted  to  its  own 
city,  and  the  adjacent  territory.  So  was  it  with  the  churches 
which  grew  up  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empbe.  Each  city 
had  its  one  cirarch,  and  that  church  had,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense,  its  adjacent  territory,  and  when  the  bishops  of  lesser  cities 
became  affiliated  with  those  of  metropolitan  cities,  then  the 
r^resentative  principle  made  its  appearance  in  the  convening 
01  provincial  synods,  and  ultimately  in  general  councils.  To 
the  church,  accordingly,  society  was  indebted  for  a  conserva- 
tion of  the  forms  of  ]>opnlar  freedom  whrn  tliey  liad  all  died  out 
elsewhere ;  and  to  church  councils,  much  as  we  may  sec  in  their 
proccedinrrs  to  censure,  the  modem  world  owes  the  first  practical 
exemplification  of  its  great  principle  of  representation  in  the 
science  of  Government.  With  us,  these  are  old  thoughts ;  it  is 
in  the  loliowing  muriner  tiiaL  Dr.  Bunsen  exemphfies  their  truth. 

*The  nature  of  things  led,  as  early  as  the  second  centttry,  to 
collective  congregations.  The  small  village  communities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  formed  such  an 
as8odatio&  with  those  of  the  city.  This,  however,  was  only  the  first, 
sad  an  imperfect  anangement;  because  the  integral  parti),  with  the 
exception  of  the  town,  had  no  complete  organization.  The  principal 
towns  of  tlie  then  existing  provinces  of  the  empire  (and  all  the 
apostolic  epistles  are  nddressed  to  tliese)  formpfl  central  points  for  the. 
province  or  island,  as  mother  towns  or  metropolises.  The  bishops 
assembled  there  in  synod.  Believers  had  the  liberty  of  attcniiing  their 
sittings  and  hearing  the  discussions.  The  first  bishop,  in  age  or 
importance,  presided.  As  to  Bom^  Alexandria,  and  Antiodi,  however, 
the  bisliops  had  in  early  times  incorporated  with  them  a  more  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  province.  To  Alexandria,  the  whole  of 
"F^rypt,  Libya,  nnd  the  Pentnpolis  were  united.  "We  hnvr,  therefore, 
three  different  groups  of  church  jurisdiction,  the  town  and  niljuccnt 
villosres;  tlie  principal  and  inferior  towns  o(  the  island  or  province;, 
and  the  great  metropolis,  with  the  entire  province  in  the  widest  sense. 
Already  in  the  mosl  reatikted  of  these  spheres,  eseh  Individual  portion 
was  a  complete  church  in  itself.  Thus,  we  find  the  suhurban  towns 
incorporated  with  Bome;  TtiBCulum  and  Prssneste,  Tibur  and 
Velitroj,  Ostia  and  Portus,  each  of  them  a  bishopric.  It  is  clear  from 
the  words  of  Hippolytus  that  there  was  no  further  extension  of  the 
Koman  Church  in  his  time.  He  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome  over  the  suburbicarian  provinces  placed  under 
the  vicarius  urbisj  that  is,  all  the  South  of  Italy  and  the  islands,  and 
central  Italy  as  fsr  as  the  Apennines^  indudve  of  Umbria  and  Ttascany. 
This  stage  of  the  development,  therefore^  bekmgs  only  to  the  end  of 
our  period,  the  close  of  tiie  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century; 
Tlie  Roman  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  had  not  yet 
become  tlie  Italian  (in  our  sense),  still  less  the  Latin  Church, 

*  JN'ow  the  circumstance  in  this  ecclesiastical  organisation,  which  is  of 
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general  historical  interest,  is  this.  The  congregational  element,  which 
had  nnited  towns  and  villages,  and  had  once  formed  the  eonneeting 
link  between  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Antioch,  did  not 
extend  to  these  wider  relations.   Borne  and  the  adjacent  towns  were 

connected  together,  not  by  tlieir  congregations,  nor  even  by  their 
church  councils,  but  simply  and  solely  by  their  bishops.  In  order  to 
provide  for  their  common  wants,  the  bishops  of  the.se  towns  ciitered 
into  the  council  of  the  metropolitan  congregation,  which,  in  this  way, 
exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  the  other  portions  of  the  colleetiTO 
Cong  l  e  gation.  In  this  sense,  and  this  only,  can  the  thirty-fifth  apo- 
stolical canon  be  understood.  It  is  the  germ  of  that  subsequent 
metropolitan  system,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  decrees  of  Nicssa  (325) 
and  of  Antioch  (341)  in  a  more  developed  ^hape.  The  'nations* 
which  assemble  round  tlieir  *  first'  bishop,  and  act  in  common  with 
him,  are  precisely  tlie  districts  of  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  world  which 
fomi  a  nation  in  the  antique  sense,  together  with  their  chief  town  (like 
Crainth,  Ephesus,  Alexandria^  Antioch,  and  Bome).  I  have  discussed 
at  length,  in  my  *  Igna^m  Letters,'  what  was  the  peculiar  devdop* 
ment  of  this  germ  in  the  second  century  In  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
collection  of  apostolic  ordinances,  which  has  come  to  light  since  that 
publication,  furnishes  direct  proof,  that  the  consecration  of  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  by  the  cler^  of  his  church  was  a  unique  instance  of 
that  kind  in  Kgypi;  and  that  the  metropolitan  position  of  that  capital 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  stand  in  the  wny  of  the  independent  episcopal 
organisation  of  each  indiyidusl  town-congregation. 

*  The  churches  which  grouped  themselTes  round  a  great  church, 
stood  In  an  organic^  but  strictly  hierarchical  connexion  with  it.  It 
was  natural  that  common  interests  should  be  treated  of  in  common, 
find  decided  upon  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis. 
1  lie  other  bishops  were  joint  elders  in  this  councih  They  formed, 
witli  the  parish  dergy  of  the  capital,  the  presbytery  of  tiie  chief 
bishop.   This  is  the  origin  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

'  Ibis  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church's  constitution 
is,  therefore^  already  infected  with  the  decay  of  the  times.  There 
were  no  longer  then  any  real  nations,  but  only  municipal  unions. 
The  ancient  world  did  not  know  a  free]  nation  beyond  the  rauniclpnl 
limits,  and  therefore  had  no  representative  government.  Christianity 
prepared  this  by  clerical  senates  and  synods;  it  could  not  create 
nations.  Tiie  congregation  was  free,  and  her  life  the  only  living  and 
firee  life  of  the  ^e.  Bat  this  free  element  of  the  Ohristisn  community 
remains  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  municipal  constitution;  aU 
beyond  that  is  unfree,  as  regards  the  congregations.  Independent  and 
autonomic  in  their  parochial  concerns,  the  congr^tions  are  excluded 
from  the  general  church  affairs. 

'  Bat  it  is  these  precisely  which  became  every  day  of  more  and 
more  importance.  In  proportion  as  the  relations  grew  more  compli- 
cated, and  the  dilierences  upon  points  of  doctrine  more  serious,  and  in 
proportion  as  more  stress  was  laid  upon  doctrinal  forms,  as  symbols  of 
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222—226. 

Of  course,  these  developments,  which  belong  to  an  interval 
considerably  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  nge,  pve  ns  no  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  state  of  tliini^s  as  it  was,  in,  or  near, 
that  age,  and  as  it  should  have  been  in  the  n<^es  followinpr.  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  Congregationalism  existing  in  the  town  and 
city  churches  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  was  not  an 
innovation.  But  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  Dr.  Bunseii's  other 
favourite  element,  the  episcopate.  It  lias  long  been  our  opinioa 
that  there  is  no  necessary  rcpiignaoce  between  a  moderate 
X^MBoopacy  and  Independeogr*  It  we  do  not  give  our  adfaeaott 
to  Meh  an  ^uoopacy,  it  is  becaose  we  beliefe  it  to  be  without 
aanctioo  from  tbe  New  Testament,  becsMe  we  see  no  pnoedent 
fiv  it  in  the  truly  primitive  cintv^efl^  and  because  we  regard  it 
as  a  feature  of  polity  which  natnr^y  tends  to  put  tbe  clergy  in 
the  place  of  the  i^urch,  and  to  supervene,  in  toe  manner  which 
Dr.  Bunsen  has  explained,  an  episcopaT  tyranny  m  the  place  of 
a  popular  liberty.  There  is  no  good  end  accomplished  by  it  that 
might  not  be  better  accomplished  without  it.  If  that  primus 
inter  pares  which  existed  at  the  fir«t  had  been  pcrp^uated,  a 
world  of  mischief  might  have  been  prevented. 

But  it  is  a  material  point,  to  be  borne  steadily  in  mind  by  our 
readers,  that  every  new  light  supplied  in  reference  to  the  polity 
of  the  chuiclies  of  the  Lait  and  West,  uuiil  we  reacii  the  first 
half  of  the  third  oentuxy,  only  tends  to  show  more  and  more 
dearly  tbat  the  choidies  of  those  times  were  Congregational  or 
IndependentH^  ^  'V'ere  Iree  organiaatioiis  of  bdieven^ 
each  organization  being  in  ftdl  possesrion  of  tbe  power  of  sel^ 
gofemment  Tbe  power  of  Utose  cbQrcbc9»  indeed,  was  nof^ 
strictly  speaking,  a  power  to  make  laws,  except  in  the  s&aae  of 
by-iaws.  The  authority  vested  in  them  was  not  an  authority 
to  supersede  the  laws  of  Scripture,  but  simply  to  interpret  and 
apply  them.  On  all  questions  coming  withm  these  limits,  it 
pertained  to  each  church  to  jiid[!;c  finally  for  itself;  or  to  judge 
conjointly  with  other  churches,  by  delegation,  when  the  matter 
to  be  decided  was  of  a  more  general  apjilication ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  the  churches  of  those  times,  that  ^\  hile  thus 
severally  independent,  there  existed  among  them  so  large  an 
amount  of  moral  and  spiritual  dissociation  and  unity.  It  is 
manifest  that  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Fresbyteri* 
anism  bed  done  much  towards  rendering  tbe  actiooi  of  the  people 
in  cbnxdi  alEuis  less  perceptible;  and  WgiBeoipacjy  the  next  stne 
of  change,  bad  innovirted  in  tbe  saoM  dirsetion  still  mo^ 
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Congregatumal  dement  fetaaiiiedy  em  Aen,  in  sacii  a  iCale  as  to 
Amr  rery  pieiiiW  what  the  more  primitive  usage  had  been. 

An  amusing  illustnttion  of  this  uxlepeiideDce  between  church 
and  chmcby  and  between  biriiop  and  bishop,  in  the  age  of  Hip- 
polvtus,  comes  before  us  in  tne  history  of  his  quarrel  with 
CalHstus,  bishop  of  Rome.  If  any  cbiircn  might  be  expected  to 
carry  it  with  a  high  hand  towards  other  churches,  it  would  be 
the  church  at  Rome,  and  if  any  bishop  might  be  expected  to 
phiy  the  lord  towards  his  brother  bishops,  it  would  be  the  bishop 
of  that  city.  But  liippolvtus,  ia  the  course  of  the  cli-puLc  above 
mentioned^  shows  plainly  enough  that  he  knew  notiiiug  of  any 
authority  pertaimiig  to  liie  bishop  oi  ilouie,  or  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  which  lumself,  as  bishop  of  Portus  Romanus,  or  the 
ebandi  of  Cfanst  in  that  plaoe^  ootild  be  sapposed  to  owe  subyeo- 
tioB.  This  whole  alosy  about  Callistns  m  now  known  to  ns  Ibv 
the  first  time,  and  the  substance  of  it  ia  thus  given  by  Dr. 
fimsen* 

'There  was  under  CommodaB,  when  Victor  was  bishop  of  Borneo 
a  good  Christian  soul  called  CarpophoniB^  who  had  a  Christian  slavey 
of  the  name  of  Callistus.  To  help  hiin  oo,  he  gave  him  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  bank,  which  he  kept  in  that  celebrated  quarter  of  T?ome 
called  the  Piscina  puhlicn.  Many  brethren  and  widows  trusted  their 
money  to  this  bank,  )i:iviii<;  ^xaat  faith  in  the  Christian  character  of 
Cai'pupborus.  But  Callistus  turned  out  a  rogue  ;  he  madti  away  with 
tiM  101118  intnuted  to  him;  and  when  the  depodtm  wanted  their 
nionej,  it  was  gone.  Their  complaints  came  before  Carpophoms; 
he  asked  for  the  sooounts;  and  whea  the  fraud  could  no  longer  he 
concealed,  Callistus  made  bis  escape.  He  ran  down  to  the  harbour, 
Portu-,  some  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  found  a  ship  ready  to  start, 
and  cml)arked.  Carpophorus  was  not  slow  to  follow  him,  and  found 
the  ship  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  He  took  a  boat  to 
claim  the  criminal.  Callistus,  seeing  no  escape,  threw  himself  into  the 
sea»  and  was  with  difficolt^  saved  and  delivered  op  to  his  msstei^  who^ 
taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands^  gave  him  the  domestic  treadmH! 
of  the  Roman  slave-owners*  the  piatrinum.  Some  time  passed,  and^ 
as  is  wont  to  happen  (says  Hippolytus),  some  brethren  came  to 
Carpophoru*!,  and  said  he  ought  to  give  poor  Callistus  a  fair  chnncc  of 
regain  ill  liis  character,  or  at  least  his  money.  He  pretended  he  had 
money  outstanding,  and  that,  if  he  could  only  go  about,  that  he  should 
zeoover  it.  'W^'  said  good  Carpophorus^  *let  him  go  and  txj 
what  he  can  reooTer:  I  do  not  care  nmeh  fi>r  my  own  moaej,  bat  I 
mind  that  of  the  poor  widows/  So  Calllitus  went  out  on  a  Sabbath 
(Saturday),  pretending  he  had  some  nmnej  to  recover  from  the  Jews; 
but,  in  fact,  having  resolved  to  do  something  desperate,  which  might 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  or  give  a  turn  to  bis  case.  He  went  into  a 
synagogue  and  raised  a  great  riot  there,  saying  he  was  a  Christian, 
aud  interrupting  their  service.    The  Jews  were  of  course  enraged  at 
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this  insnltt  upon  him,  beat  him,  and  then  cafried  bim  before 
Fuscianus,  the  prefect  of  Rome.  "When  this  judge,  n  very  sevore  man, 
was  liraring  the  ciuise,  pomebody  rpcormisied  Callietn^,  and  ran  to  uAl 
Carpojdiorus  what  was  ^join"^  on.  Curpophorus  went  immediateiy  to 
the  court,  and  said:  *  Thid  fellow  is  no  Christian,  but  wants  to  get 
rid  of  bis  life,  having  robbed  me  of  much  money,  as  I  wiU  piOTe.' 
The  Jewi^  thinking  this  was  a  Christian  stratagem  to  save  Calliatus, 
insisted  upon  having  him  punished  for  disturbing  them  in  the  lawful 
exercise  of  their  worship.  Fuscianus,  therefore^  sentenced  him  to  be 
8cour«^ed,  nnr!  then  trnnsportcd  to  the  unwholesome  parts  of  Sardinia^ 
so  fatal  to  life  in  summer. — ( Sfrabo,  v.  ii.  §  7,  8.) 

*  Some  time  after  (says  Hippolytus),  Mnrcin,  wifhinj^  to  do  a  good 
work,  sent  for  bishop  Victor,  and  asked  what  Christians  had  been 
transported  to  Sardinia,  adding,  she  wodd  beg  the  emperor  to  rdease 
them.  The  bishop  made  ont  a  list  of  them ;  but,  being  a  judicious 
and  righteous  man,  omitted  the  name  of  Cajlistos^  knowing  the  offenee 
be  had  committed. 

^  Marcia  obtained  the  letter  of  pardon;  and  Hyacinthus,  a  eunuch 
(of  the  service  of  the  palace  undoubtedly)  and  a  presbyter  (of  the 
church),  was  despatched  to  the  governor  of  the  island  to  claim  and 
bring  back  the  martyrs.  Hyacinthus  delivered  his  list;  and  CaUistoSi 
flndUig  bis  name  was  not  upon  it,  began  to  lament  and  entreaty  and 
at  last  moved  Hyacinthus  to  demand  his  liberation  also.  Here  the 
text  is  somewhat  obscure;  but  thus  much  is  dear,  that  his  liberatioii 
was  obtained  by  bringing  the  name  of  Mf\rcia  into  play. 

*When  Callistus  made  his  appearance,  Victor  was  xery  much 
vexed;  the  scandal  had  not  been  forgotten;  and  Carpophorus  (his 
lawful  master)  was  still  alive.  So  he  sent  him  off  to  Antium  (Porto 
d' AreaoX  md  gare  him  a  eertain  snm  a  month.  Whether  it  was  here 
CaUistos  fell  in  with  Zephyrinns,  or  at  Rome  itself,  no  sooner  was 
Carpophorus  dead,  than  2^phyrinus,  now  become  bishop  of  Bom^ 
made  him  his  coadjutor  to  keep  his  clergy  in  order,  and  gave  himself 
op  to  him  80  entirely,  thfit  CalHstn^  did  with  him  what  he  hked. 
Unfortunately  (says  Hipppolytu:^,)  Zephyrinus  was  not  only  very 
stupid  and  ignorant,  but  loving  money  very  much,  took  bribes.  Things 
went  on  in  &k\s  way  until  Zephyrinus  died,  when  Callistus  was  elected 
to  the  eminent  post  be  bad  eoveted  aU  the  time.  He  became  bishop 
of  Bome,  and  the  theological  disputes  in  that  eburdi  b^gan  to  be 
enTenomed.  — YoL  i.  127—131. 

It  was  in  connexion  with  the  *  theological  disputes'  thus  referred 
to,  that  Hippolytus  took  the  ground,  not  only  of  an  independent 
bishop  in  reference  to  this  pretty  fbllow  Galli8tas»  but  that  of  a 
censor,  denouncing  many  tnings  in  bis  opinions  and  oondoct 
Hippolytus  intimates  that  Oalustos  woula  have  sided  with  the 
ibllowers  of  SabelHai»  but  that  he  knew  the  bishop  of  Portos 
would  in  that  case  have  accused  him  of  heresy.  With  charac- 
teristic eStoaterj,  this  bishop  of  Kome»  who  had  been  notorious 
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both  as  rogue  and  convict,  assumed  priestly  ain  after  a  fashion 
hitherto  new  in  the  church;  and  at  the  same  time  did  much  to 
relax  and  corrupt  the  established  discipline — against  all  of  whicb 
it  appears  Ilippolytus  lifted  up  his  independent  protest 

The  next  section  of  important  matter  presented  in  these 
volumes  relates  to  the  Discipline  and  VVorship  of  the  ancient 
Church.  The  criticisms  of  Dr.  Biinsen  on  the  writings  wliich 
have  descended  to  as  under  the  title  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions bear  directly  aud  considerably  on  these  points.  If  we 
eredit  our  learned  eoantfyman,  WfiutoDy  these  constitutions 
should  be  received  by  us  aa  dictated  to  the  apoatlea  by  our  Xiord 
himael^  diirioff  the  forty  dava  immediately  subsequent  to  his 
reaorvection.  If  we  crecut  other  authorities  with  pretensions  no 
leas  learned,  we  shall  regard  them  as  making  their  appearance 
some  four  or  five  centuriea  later.  Dr.  Bunsen's  views  are,  in  the 
main,  at  a  wise  remove  from  both  these  extremea*  To  enter 
upon  the  frrounds  of  these  differences  would  reauire  large  space, 
and  would  be  to  deal  with  investifziations  which  would  be  any- 
thing but  fascinfitinL!:  t  o  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

Dr.  Bunsen  eoncludes,  as  the  result  of  much  patient  research, 
that  portions  of  these  ancient  regulations  may  be  traced  to  a 
period  so  remote  as  the  close  of  the  first  century,  while  the 
apostle  John  was  still  living.  But,  in  our  judgment,  the  elements 
in  them  which  arc  tlius  ancient,  go  within  a  small  space — espe- 
cially as  relating  to  the  official  persons,  and  the  general  polity  of 
the  churche&  These  constttutions  give  us  the  three  orders — 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  settled  functions.  Had  this 
dispodtion  of  ^ings  received  the  sanction  of  a  living  apostle, 
the  instruction  relating  to  it  would  have  been  found  m  tiie  in- 
spired writings.  An  innovation  of  so  much  importance,  upon 
the.  state  of  things  in  this  respect  as  left  by  Peter  and  Paul, 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  depend  upon  an  authority  so 
loose  and  uncertain  as  that  of  tradition.  There  is  much,  more- 
over, in  these  ancient  regulations,  which  clearly  siipposc  the 
preceding  penod,  when  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  were 
written,  and  when  the  existing  orders  were  two  only — elders, 
Bho  called  bishops ;  and  deacons.  For  the  two  orders  we  have 
the  authority  of  Scripture  ;  for  the  sanction  of  the  three  orders  we 
have  to  depend  on  an  authority  which  comes  later,  and  in  a  form 
not  so  trustworthy.  The  thirty-eighth  of  these  Apostolical  Canons 
says,  <  Let  a  ttfnod  of  bi^opshe  held  twice  in  a  year,  and  let  them 

*  ask  one  another  the  doctnnea  of  piety,  and  let  them  tU^rmme  the 

*  eeduiaMHcal  dUpuUs  that  Aaspen —language  which  brings  ua  far 
down  in  the  second  century.  We  should  add  that,  concerning  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  tliese  constitutionB,  in  common  with  the 
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portioiis  of  them  which  are  maniliMtiy  &om  a  later  period.  Dr. 
^unaen  is  csreful  to  state  that  they  never  formed  any  reel  code  oC 

law,  much  less  were  thev  the  dccree^j  of  synods  or  councils.  The 
practice  oi  all  the  great  churches  was  gradually  hnsed  on  this  niitho- 
rityi  but  v>  \th  considerable  modifications,  according  to  diiicrcnces 
of  judgment  and  of  circumstances.  Hence  what  are  calleti  the 
Ap<»tolicaI  Constitutions  in  dillerent  clinrches,  durinjj;  the  first 
three  centuries,  are  not  precisely  the  same  constitutions.  But 
these  differences  arc  nothing,  compared  with  the  diiferencc  be- 
tween the  elements  of  rak  presentMl  to  w  la  tbese  earlier  canons, 
and  those  embodied  in  the  canon  law  of  the  hienichy  at  a  later 
period.   Thb  csntnsc  is  thos  stated  by  Di^  Bunsen: 

'  The  canon  law,  which  began  with  the  Council  of  Nice,  was  defiaiF 
tively  shaped  and  fixed  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  fraud  of  the 
Roman  Decretals.  Tsiow,  our  canons  are  the  direct,  positive,  and 
irrefragable  proof  tiiat  this  later  canon  law,  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
I^ome,  aild,  according  to  the  theory  oi'^^ume  l!^ugU&h  cauuiiists,  the  law 
of  the  land,  unless  when  expressly  fd)rogated,  is  in  f^rant  contradie-* 
turn  with  the  doeiunents  of  the  ancient  church. 

*  Our  canons,  as  well  as  the  constitutions,  even  in  their  latest  part^ 
acknowledge  no  definition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  that  it  com- 
prises the  whole  people  of  tlie  faithful.  The  clergy  forms  a  HsHaOb 
order,  but  vrlthoiit  having  any  indelible  character. 

*  Tbej  kn<»w  no  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ;  but  the  symbolical  expression 
of  the  sacritice  of  self,  a  sacrifice  of  thaiikiuiness,  represented  by  the 
oblation,  aad  conneeted  with  the  comneaBenituMi  of  Christ's  desllL 
They  contain  no  soathsma  sgiinstretson ;  bntsa  ezpiess  snd  soleam 
xeeognltion  of  reasoo,  ss  kindted  to  l2ie  Logoi^  the  Etwnal  Word  of 
Goil. 

*  X<  Iiher  do  they  aelcnowledge  any  suprem^p  hiVrnrchical  right  of  the 
bishops,  in  tlie  face  of  the  rest  of  the  Chriatiun  people.  The  people 
elect  the  bishop  ;  and  if  other  churches  propose  a  candidate  to  a  new 
forming  congregation,  they  decide  whethei*  tliey  will  have  him.  There 
is  no  difference  between  *  consecration'  snd  'ordination;*  one  and  the 
same  word  and  prayer  serving  both  for  bishop  and  for  presbyter. 

'  The  canon  law  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  of  subsequent  councils 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  establishes  the  metropolitan  system  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  ante-Isicene  law  exhibits  every 
town,  that  is  to  say,  every  place  which  is  not  a  mere  villa  (estate  with 
peasants  round  it,  the  origin  of  our  vilhige)»  as  a  church  pre&ided  over 
by  a  bishop  and  a  board  of  elders  (presbyters) ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  represents  the  bishops  (not  llie  congregation)  of  the  smaller  pbces 
as  dosttted  ronad  the  bbhop  of  the  Isrge  town  or  city  whieh  was 
their  natural  metropolis.  Those  bishops  ibrmed  part  of  the  conDCil  or 
presbytery  of  the  mother-congregation  for  all  matters  of  common 
interest   In  the  po6t«JSioene  iyatem,  the  congregation  is  nothing,  its 
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biahop  little.  The  ante-Nieeiift  canoa  kw  is  fundamentitUy  mgre» 
Rational,  and  its  bishop,  ns  such,  represents  tbe  illdependeao%  aod»  SB 
it  were,  sovereignty  ot  the  congregation. 

*The  present  canon  law  of  Rome  is  the  complete  co  L  (  f  a  ruling 
hierarchical  corporation,  goveruiiig  the  Church  by  exciu:>ive  divine 
right ;  judging  aoeofding  to  these  its  by-Uws,  not  onlj  the  concerns 
of  the  sacerdotal  oorpocatioii,  but  whatever  in  the  relatioBS  of  common 
Bfe  is  in  any  way  connected  with  religion,  and  ignoring  altogether  the 
existence  of  a  Christian  state*  Hiis  theory  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  Latin  ohiirrh  with  an  iron  consistency,  and  made  the  stronirhold 
of  a  hierarehiciil  power  over  mankind.  Papal  Rome  has  Fhown,  in  the 
formation  of  its  sy8t<»m,  much  of  the  spirit  w  hich  so  peculiarly  distin- 
gui^ed  the  ancient  I^mans  in  the  formation  of  tiieir  civil  law.  In 
this  eivil  bnr  thejr  kideed  had  great  men,  mA  davdoped  atme  natioB- 
aUlj,  in  times  when  all  the  itat  af  tMr  inteDaetiial  and  theirvierj 
natiofial  life  was  almeal  ezlinet,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  century. 
The  seeds  of  such  a  system  of  law  were  sown  when  the  Christian 
rel iirion  becfinie  that  of  the  empire  :  a  Ion 2:  process,  beginning  with 
C  in-^t;uiiiiif\  nnd  terminating  only  under  Iheodoaius  the  CTr-pat,  and 
liii>  bon^s.  Jt^apal  Rome  worked  out  this  system  in  its  owu  interest, 
wiih  a  truly  Boman  spirit. 

'  It  had  been  demonatrated  beyond  eonlradSelkm,  tiiat  the  historical 
basis  of  the  LaAm  eanon  law  is  forged.  But  what  we  can  prove  now 
is,  that  there  was  not  only  no  historical  foundatioB  for  connecting 
thU  canon  law  witli  apostolic  traditions  and  customs,  but  that  these 
^ypT^■  in  direct  positive  contradiction  with  the  new  hierarchical  dos- 
poiioiii.  Indeed,  no  fiction  and  no  fraud  would  have  been  necessary, 
if  that  had  not  been  the  case.  We  are  now  able  to  discover  the 
elements,  yea,  to  restore  hi  most  eaaia  the  text,  of  an  eeeWaatleal 
law  ceirespOBding  with  what  we  know  of  the  primitive  state  of  the 
church  in  the  ages  immediately  following  that  of  the  Apostki^  widi 
marked  degrees  of  gradual  change,  from  the  first  half  of  th6  second 
centnry,  down  to  the  age  of  transition,  the  whole  of  the  third  century. 
The  discovery  of  the  great  work  of  Ilippolytus  is  a  very  important 
link  in  this  demonstration.' — Vol.  iii.  257 — 260. 

AmoDff  the  more  ancient  elements  in  the  oooititutioDB  and 
canons  which  have  reached  oa  from  the  first  three  centuries,  are 
thoee  which  recognise  lay  teaching  in  the  Church,  and  those 
permitting  the  clergy  to  be  married  men — at  least  so  far  as  to  be 

the  husband  of  one  wife.  The  lanj^nncrc  of  the  Greek  formulary, 
%vhich  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Church,  i^.  in  relation  to  the 
first  of  these  points,  '  He  that  teacbeth,  although  he  be  one  of 

*  the  laity,  yet  if  he  be  skilful  in  the  Word,  and  grave  in  his 

*  manners,  let  him  teach  ;  for  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.' 
The  Coptic  version  of  this  canon  reads  thus:  *  When  Uie  Teacher 
'  after  the  Prayer  shall  lay  his  hands  upon  the  catechumens,  let 
*1iim  pray,  dismissing  them ;  whether  he  be  an  Ecctenaetic  or  a 
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'  Layman  wbo  delivercth  it,  let  him  so  do.*  Very  simple  and 
childlike,  too,  are  many  of  the  cautions  find  instructions  presented 
in  thesp  records,  reminding  us  of  a  state  of  things  which  certainly 
existed  ill  the  churches  of  the  first  ceatury,  but  which  we  know 
was  only  of  too  short  a  continuance. 

Much,  however,  in  the  practice  of  this  nntc-Nicene  age,  on 
which  Dr.  Bunsen  is  disposed  to  look  with  great  iiivour,  does 
Bot  commend  itself  to  our  approvaL  Not  only  did  the  distinc- 
tioD  between  clergy  and  laity^  between  the  ecclesiafitical  and  non- 
ecclesiastical  person,  become  strongly  marked*  but»  as  miffht  be 
expected,  tbe  eerms  of  hierarchical  power  were  developins 
diemselves  rapidly.  Baptism»-confirmatioDy  the  eucharist,  aS 
were  disfiffored  by  a  number  of  mischievous  or  frivolous  super- 
stitions When  baptism  was  administered  by  immersion,  it  was 
required  that  the  subjects  should  be  immersed  three  timea^  and  that 
whether  the  persons  were  men  or  women,  adults  or  youno;  children. 
Nor  was  this  enough.  The  following  are  some  of  the  usages 
which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  administration  of  this  rite : 

*  Sow  the  Oil  for  the  Anointing  is  prepared.  And  at  the  time  which 
is  appointed  for  the  baptism  let  the  bishop  give  thanks  over  the  oil, 
which,  puttinc^  into  a  vessel,  he  shall  call  the  Oil  of  Thfinksgivinsr. 
Again,  he  shall  take  other  Oil,  and  Exorcising  over  it,  he  siiall  call  it 
the  Oil  of  Exorcism,  And  a  Deacon  shall  bear  the  Oil  of  Exorcism, 
and  stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Presbyter.  And  the  Deacon  shaU 
take  the  Oil  of  Thanksgiving,  and  stand  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Presbyter. 

*  How  those  Catechumens  who  are  to  he  admitted  are  uponUed  and 
sealed  for  being  baptized  at  Easier.  And  when  the  day  approacheth 
on  which  they  shall  be  baptize^],  let  the  Bishop  Exorcise  each  one  of 
them,  that  he  may  know  that  they  are  pure.  But  if  any  one  is  not 
pure,  or  is  not  clean,  let  them  put  him  apart,  tliat  he  may  not  hear  the 
word  triih  thg  Bdieoers  g  for  it  Is  not  possible  that  a  stranger  should 
ever  be  concealed.  Let  them  teach  those  appointed  to  baptize^  that 
they  should  wash  and  be  made  free. 

'  Let  them  who  are  to  receive  baptism  fast  on  the  prepaimtion  of 
the  Sabbath  (Friday).  But  on  the  Sabbath,  when  thope  who  shall 
receive  have  been  gathered  together  in  one  place,  by  the  advice  of 
the  bisliop,  let  them  all  be  commanded  to  pray  and  to  kneel;  and 
when  he  hath  laid  his  hand  upon  t/iem,  let  him  Exorcise  every  strange 
spirii  to  fiee  from  lAem,  otitf  not  to  tHrnn  to  them  from  ikai  ft'me. 
And  when  he  hath  finished  exorcising,  let  him  heatheon  ihmn;  and 
when  he  hath  sealed  ihsAtforehmds^  and  their  eara^  and  the  opening 
of  their  mouths^  let  him  raise  them  up,  and  let  them  watch  all  sight.' 
—Vol.  iii.  18—20. 

Besides  all  this,  it  was  prescribed  that  the  presbyter  should, 
with  doe  ceremony^  administer  the  '  oil  of  exorcism'  before  the 
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act  of  bi^dfliDi  and  the  '  oil  of  tlianksgiTing'  aftenrardsi  We 
scarcely  need  say,  that  these  childish  and  vulgar  superstitions 

come,  not  from  Peter  or  John,  still  less  from  Paul.  *I  thank 
God  tlmt  T  f^aptized  none  of  you — Christ  «cnt  me  not  to  baptize, 
hut  tu  preach  ihc  (jus[)el.'  Nor  was  the  iiiucharist  exempt  from 
admixture  of  the  above  description. 

'  Hew  they  receive  the  Eveharist  and  ike  MUk  and  JBoney.  Let 
the  Deacons  bring  the  Eucbarist  to  the  BIj^isi  p,  and  he  shall  give 
thanks  over  the  Bread,  because  of  the  aimilitude  of  the  Flesh  of 
Christ,  and  over  the  Cup  of  Wine,  because  it  is  the  Blood  of  Cfiri-^t, 
which  was  ]>ourc(l  out  for  every  one  who  believeth  on  him;  and  JJilk 
and  Hanefj  mixed y  for  fiilfiUinf^  the  promises  to  tiie  Fathers,  because 
He  hath  said,  '  I  will  give  you  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.' 
Tins  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  which  was  given  for  that  those  who 
believe  on  him  shoiild  be  noorished  by  it  as  infants,  that  bitterness  of 
heart  nay  be  dissipated  by  the  sweetness  of  the  work.  All  these 
things  the  bishop  shall  discourse  to  those  who  shall  receive  baptism. 

*  And  when  the  bishop  hnth  divided  the  Brend,  let  him  give  a 
portion  to  each  of  them,  saying  '  This  is  the  i3read  ot  lieaveu,  the 
body  ot  Jesus  Christ,*  let  hitn  who  receiveth  it  answer  *  Amen.* 

'  And  if  there  are  no  more  presbyters  there,  let  the  deacons  take 
the  cop,  and  they  shall  stand  in  order,  that  they  may  give  them  the 
blood  of  Christ  Jeans  our  Lord,  and  the  Milk  and  the  Honey.'-^ 
YoL  iU.  2d»  24. 

What  follows  is  more  pleaiiant  to  read,  and  more  befitting 
oonstitutions  described  as  '  apostolic'   *  And  when  tliese  things 

*  have  been  done»  let  every  one  hasten  to  do  all  good  things,  and 

*  to  please  God»  and  to  take  care  to  live  in  integrity,  being  diligent 

*  in  the  churchy  doing  those  things  which  they  have  been  taught, 

*  proceeding  in  the  service  of  God.*  But  such  imbecile  disfigure- 
ments of  the  simple  institutes  of  the  New  Testament  as  we  86e 
in  the  above  extracts  tend  to  show  very  clearly  the  value  of  the 
principle  which  subordinates  the  highest  patristic  authority  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture. 

In  judging  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in  ihosc  early  times,  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  several  centuries  the 
Christiao  churches  exist ini:,  were  exi*=tinrr  as  so  many  voluntary 
organizations  in  the  mi(i>L  of  a  prevalent  and  ancient  heathenism. 
The  converts  made,  accoidini^ly,  were  not  converts  by  conven- 
tionalism or  ediicaiiun,  but  converts,  speaking  generally,  from 
conviction,  consisting  of  men  and  women  who  ceased  to  be 
idolatorsi  and  became  worshippers  of  Christ  Every  church  in 
those  times  was  a  mufum  church.  Its  converts  came  from  the 
announding  heathenism ;  and  its  baptisms,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
were  to  a  laige  extent  adult  baptisms,  administered  on  a  pro- 
no.  xxxm.  B 
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fession  of  faith,  and  commonlj  after  a  long  interval  of  prepara- 
tory instruction.  Dr.  Bunsen  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of  English 
criticism  generally,  that  he  does  not  s(  em  to  be  at  all  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  learning  which  our  scholars  have  been  disposed 
Jby  our  peculiar  ciroumstaoces  to  bring  to  an  investigation  of  the 
qaestionB  concerning  bapdsm.  Even  the  eccleaiaitical  aeetioo 
of  this  subject  has  been  less  neglected  among  us  than  our  author 
supposes^  and  the  biblical  section  of  it  has  been  nowhere  so 
jthorougUy  discussed  a^  in  this  country  and  America.  Hippo- 
Ijtus  and  his  contemporaries,  who  bad  declined  from  apostolic 
example  in  so  many  things,  had  manifestly  so  done,  on  many 
points,  in  relation  to  this  ordinance.  The  following  passages, 
also,  will  suffice  to  show  that  our  deference  to  the  wisdom  of 
these  ancients  should  not  be  without  discrimination  and  exce]^ 
tion. 

*  If  thou  host  blessed  the  Cup  in  the  name  of  God,  and  hast  par- 
taken of  it,  like  af  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  kr<>p  thyself  with  the 
greatest  care:  spill  not  of  it,  test  a  atrange  ftpirit  should  lick  U  up,  that 
God  may  not  be  angry  with  ihee  as  one  who  hath  despised  it.  .... 

*  If  tboa  bast  risen  at  midnight  npon  thy  bed,  wtah  thy  bands  and 
prays  bat  thou  ahalt  wash  thy  hands  in  pure  water.  And  if  thou 
bast  a  wife,  pray  together  with  one  another.  Bat  if  she  has  not  yet 
believed,  thou  shalt  withdraw  thyself  into  a  place,  and  shalt  pray 
alone,  and  return  again  to  thy  place.  But  if  thou  art  bound  in  mar- 
rino-e,  refrain  not  from  prayer,  for  thou  art  not  defiled.  For  those 
who  are  washed  have  no  need  to  wash  Rj^ain,  for  they  are  purified  and 
are  clean.  And  if  thou  breatheat  in  Uiy  hand,  Haling  thifself  uM 
Ae  vapour  which  thaU  come  otU  cf  Uty  moM^  tboa  shalt  be  all  clesa, 
to  thy  foot,  for  this  is  the  gift  <tf  the  Bbfy  Gha$t  And  the  dropi  of 
water,  are  the  baptismal  dripc  coming  oot  from  the  fountain,  that  is, 
the  heart  <^  the  heUemr,  parifying  bim  who  beUeveth.'<--VoL  iii 
84—86. 

Records  even  of  this  silly  description  possess  historical  value* 
but  with  every  man  of  intelligence  their  effect  must  be  to  awaken 
distrust  rather  than  to  inspire  confidence.  Even  such  follies 
w  ere  allied,  no  doubt,  with  nmcb  rehgious  truth  and  much  pious 
sentiment;  and  nothing  could  be  more  emphatic  than  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  these  early  Christians  to  preserve,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  purity  of  their  lellowslnp,  and  to  ensure  consistency  in 
the  persons  received  by  them  as  believers.  We  see  much  also  to 
admure  in  the  Aposdes*  Creed*  and  in  tbe  remnants  of  liturgical 
services  wbicb  bave  snrvived  from  tbose  times.  But  through 
evefything  of  this  nature,  the  hierarchical  and  snperstidoua 
elements  become  conspicuous,  and  dispose  us  to  think  much 
more  of  apostles  than  of  fathers^  even  when  &thei8  flourish  in 
dmea  very  near  to  those  of  the  i^tostles. 
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Dr.  Banaen  attaches  much  importance  to  the  pictuve  of  the 
meieiit  cfauich  which  is  presented  in  these  volumes.  In  his 
▼lew  it  is  the  sort  of  gaide  we  need  to  enable  us  to  make  our 

"wnv  back  towards  that  primitive  stanrlarfl  from  which  nearly  all 
churches  have  fallen  away  so  lamcntablv  in  later  times.  But  in 
modern  reforms  the  most  effective  liiz;ht  will  come,  we  think,  not 
from  ecclesiastical  history,  bui  from  a  source  either  much  nearer, 
or  still  more  remote — ^that  is,  from  the  source  of  fitness  which  has 
its  home  within  men,  or  from  the  authority  of  the  inspired 
writers,  to  the  neglect,  iur  the  greater  part,  ol  all  later  autho- 
rities. 

It  is  somethifut^  liowef«r,  to  see  the  Church  of  Romey  as  eziat* 
injBp  in  the  age  ofHippoly  tus,  presented  in  sodi  edifying  contnwt 
with  the  monstrous  componnd  of  eixor  «id  evil  which  retained 
that  name  some  oentories  later.  Ceitainly,  the  authori^  of  the 
B«hop  of  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  second  oentniy  was  not  pre-> 
dsely  the  same  thing  with  tiie  aathoritj  of  an  Innocent  ILL  or 
of  a  Grejyory  Vll.  Nor  were  the  general  maxims  and  usages  of 
the  former  aire  in  nil  respects  identienl  with  those  of  the  latter. 
The  man  who  reads  tlicsc  volumes  attentively,  nnd  shall  fail  to 
see  in  the  developed  popery  in  the  middle  u<^c,  the  foidest 
conceivable  corruption  of  everything  Christian — in  fact,  the 
strongest  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  to  be  found  in 
history,  must  be  jMtiably  imbecile,  or  a  victim  of  prejudice  in 
the  manner  natural  to  men  who  have  resolved  to  believe  a  lie 
whidi  happens  to  be  agreeably  rather  than  a  tmth  which 
hanpens  to  he  disagreeable* 

Nor  must  the  Uhnrcfa  of  Blogjand»  die  German-LatheiaB 
Chnreh,  and  some  othen,  remain  as  thej  are,  if  there  is  to  be 
anj  considerable  return  towards  the  more  si  mule  ideas  and  nssgeg 
ef  the  times  now  under  review.  We  fina  no  prototy^ws  of 
diocesan  and  baronial  bishops  in  those  days.  The  hard  and  diy 
rule  of  fixed  creeds  and  stereotyped  Church  standards  did  not 
then  pre'-s  henvilv  on  the  consciences  and  liherries  of  men — 
though  the  far-sighied  even  then  could  hardly  fail  of  seeing  evil 
in  that  form  as  among  the  probable  things  of  the  future.  Many 
of  the  errors  and  mischiefs  now  rife  among  ourselves  may  be 
traced  to  that  remote  past ;  but  many  more  were  left  to  be 
developed  and  matured  by  the  mistaken  or  tlie  bad  men  of  later 
generations,  the  fruits  of  whose  labour  have  been  largely  entailed 
Upon  us. 

One  thing  is  especially  observable  in  ibis  retrospect— it  is 
pseeisely  in  the  measure  in  which  the  congregational,  that  is^  the 
self-governed  and  independent  character  of  the  earl^  churches  is 
efiiwedy  that  eveiy  sort  of  ecdesiastioal  coimpaoii  beoomea 
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slr  onn;  and  dominant.  The  most  ilitrinilt,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  indispensable  element  ui  eliange  in  all  established 
churches,  lies  in  thi>  ^iirection.  There  is  nothing  to  whieh  the 
upholders  of  such  establishments,  speakinej  generally,  are  so 
much  opposed,  as  to  any  admission  of  the  popular  intiuence  in 
the  regulation  of  their  affairs,  while  nothing  can  be  more  certiin 
than  mat  if  such  institutions  are  to  be  regenerated^  so  as  to 
become  more  primitive  in  their  spirit  and  doings,  it  must  be 
mainly  by  such  means. 

We  haye  very  little  fiuth  in  the  efficacy  of  those  new  or 
restored  arrangements  about  baptism,  confirmation)  and  the 
communion,  on  which  Dr.  Bunsen  seems  to  rely  so  much  as 
means  whereby  to  bring  back  what  he  describes  as  the 
*  consciousness'  of  the  ancient  church.  That  consciousness,  in 
so  far  as  it  consisted  in  trustworthy  religious  conception  and 
feeling,  came  not  from  sueh  observances,  hut  from  the  great 
truths  that  were  supposed  in  them,  and  anterior  to  them,  -^aj-, 
more^ — it  is  not  only  certain  that  the  ritualism  of  the  great 
churches  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  diii  not  produce  that 
life-consciousness,  it  is  manifest  thaL  it  contributed,  as  Dr. 
Bunsen  is  obliged  to  admit,  in  a  very  large  degree  towards  the 
destraction  of  it  Eveijwhere  in  the  ancient  records  which  Dr« 
BuDsen  has  brought  before  ns  in  theae  Tolumes^  we  trace  the  facty 
that  firom  the  importance  attached  to  the  established  observances, 
the  people  had  learnt  to  conclude  that  the  great  evidence  of 
l)eing  spirituailj  right  lay  in  being  ecclesiaatiouly  ri^ht — ^that  is^ 
in  receiving  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  communion  after  the 
right  manner,  and  from  the  hands  of  the  right  men.  In  that  one 
corrupt  notion  lie  the  seeds  of  every  possible  corruption  in  things 
religious. 

We  are  ourselves,  therefore,  very  far  from  beinir  disposed  to 
halt  in  the  age  of  Hippolytus  in  search  ot  models  eiiher  of 
wisdom  or  ofeooduess,  whereby  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  our 
own  a^je.  Wc  have  our  interest  in  knt)win;i  what  the  wisdom  or 
folly,  the  good  or  evil  of  those  renjote  times  may  have  been;  but 
in  testing  our  own  opinions,  or  usages,  or  feelings  as  Christians,  we 
ascend  higher,  and  take  our  position  where  apoetles  themselvea 
are  in  the  place  of  Others.  There  we  leam  UMt  the  r^nera* 
tion  of  the  souls  of  men  is  not  by  ritualisoi^  but  by  the  truths 
The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  element  which  moves  the  inner 
nature  of  man  towards  goodness  is  not  the  priesUy,  but  the 
spiritual.  The  power  which  moves  mind  must  cohie  nom  mind. 
If  this  kind  of  iorce  obtains  help  from  ritualism,  it  can  only  be 
h^lp ;  and  too  often  what  is  accepted  as  help  proves  to  he  an 
impediment.   Ail  experience  shows  that  if  the  symbolic  may 
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contribute  to  give  clearness  to  truth,  it  may  do  much  to  obscure 
it    The  external  may  help  tlic  internal,  or  ii  may  be  fatal  to  it, 
by  coming  into  its  place.    History  ahnudantly  demonstrates  that 
if  you  would  ensure  an  enlightened  spiritual  consciottsneas  in  the 
worshipper,  the  truthful  must  be  yery  prominent^  the  ceremonial 
very  subordinate.   An  histrionic  ceremonialism,  may  powerfully 
affect  the  imagination  and  emotions  of  the  uninstnicted  or 
susceptible ;  but  it  may  be  in  the  direction  of  all  sorts  of  supcrsti- 
tbus  fictions,  in  place  of  the  realities  which  the  truth  would  have 
presented.    Now^  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  grand  defect  in  the 
state  of  things  in  the  age  of  Hippolytus.    Not  only  had  preaching, 
thr  irrerit  apostolic  ordinance  for  bringincr  men  to  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  tallen  into  disuse,  but  persons  were  obliged  to  become 
catechnmcns,  and  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  cere- 
monially pure  before  they  could  attain  to  the  privilege  even  of 
those  who  *may  hear  the  word  with  the  believers.'    The  aggres- 
sive action  of  the  church,  by  the  public  proclamaiiuii  of  its 
message,  becomes  ever^' where  less  and  less  perceptible.  Classes 
of  catechumens  come  into  the  place  of  congregations  of  heathen 
men,  and  the  elementary  routine  of  the  catechist  comes  into  the 
place  of  the  manly  utterances  of  the  preacher.   In  this  manner 
the  way  was  prepared  for  nearly  every  mischief  that  followed. 
Dr.  Bunsen  will  probably  be  much  shocked  to  find  us  speak  thus 
concerning  the  sagacity  of  the  church  leaders  in  those  times — 
but  in  so  speaking  we  speak  advisedly.  In  the  matters  sanctioned 
by  those  grave,  and  for  the  most  part  piou?,  men,  we  see  not  a 
little  that  we  are  more  concerned  to  avoid  than  to  imitate. 
What  we  need  in  our  day,  and  \vli;it  must  come,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  great  spiritual  movement  anion^  us,  is  something  strictly 
the  reverse  of  what  had  come  to  be  tlie  settled  course  of  things 
in  the  church  in  the  age  of  Hippolytus.    We  want  less  thought 
about  the  sign,  more  about  the  thing  signified;   less  care  to 
conserve  a  church,  more  to  convert  a  world ;  less  dependence 
on  the  alphabet  of  catechisms,  more  on  the  fulness  and  power  of 
the  gospel — ^in  a  word,  confidence  in  man,  as  a  being  who  deeply 
Dee£  the  gospel,  and  is  capable  of  feeling  that  need ;  and 
confidence  in  God,  as  ready  to  give  that  success  to  the  faithful 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  time,  which  he  gave  to  it  in  the 
first  time.    The  disease  of  our  times  as  regards  religion  may  be 
complex,  but  the  remedy  is  simple.    Little  can  be  done  by 
improved  machinery,  mucii  may  be  done  by  improved  instruction. 
The  conversion  of  the  world,  indeed,  is  the  mission  of  the  church, 
but  the  church  can  be  strong  to  that  end  only  as  her  mimstry 
shall  be  strong — strong  in  head,  and  heart,  and  utterance. 
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Art.  IL — (1.)  Poesie  Complete  di  Giuseppe  Giusti,    Bitttu^  1849. 
(2.)  GwMfpe  GiMtL  Cenm  di  Crooe  di  Savraa. 

The  writings  of  the  Tuscan  poet  whose  name  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  are  not  generally  known  in  England, 

even  amonj?  the  readers  of  Ilnlian.  To  manv  of  onr  readers  we 
can  believe  f  liat  the  very  name  is  not  equally  lamiliar  \vi:li  that 
of  authors  in  every  respect  his  inferior:  but  in  Italy  the  reputa- 
tion of  Giusti  is  great  and  universal.  No  mcKlem  writer  has 
more  deeply  impressed  his  countrymen.  Believing  that  the 
impression  is  just  and  will  be  perauuicnt,  we  are  anxious  to 
contribute  sometliing  towards  making  known  to  English  readers 
the  name  at  least,  and  if  possible  something  of  the  peculiar 
merit  and  style,  of  a  most  aenuine  Italian 

By  one  oi  those  ffeneral  theories  to  which  many  speculatofs 
ha?e  a  fimcy  for  adapting  facts,  it  has  been  maintamed  that 
every  great  and  marked  era  in  the  life  of  a  nation  will  have  its 
l^reat  writer,  or  set  of  writers^  toinspire»  to  guide,  or  to  celebrate, 
Its  movement  Either  the  great  man  creates  the  great  impulse, 
or  the  great  impulse  stirs  up  and  discovers  to  the  world  the  great 
man.  Wn  will  not  dipcuss  this  theory ;  it  is  sufficient  to  snv,  as 
illustrating  the  light  in  which  Giusti  is  regarded  by  his  country- 
men, that  the  recent  Italian  movement  claims  him  as  its  poet. 
Nor  is  the  claim  unfounded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pos- 
terity, as  well  as  his  countrynitri  and  conteuiporaries,  will 
connect  the  name  ot  Giusti  with  that  movement  in  au  especial 
sense,  and  more  than  that  of  any  other  poet 

As  a  social  and  political  satirist,^  he,  for  a  seriea  of  yean^ 
loused  and  directed  ind^nation  against  those  oppressions,  ooK>- 
tuptions,  and  cnmes,  winch  thousands  dftrue  and  brave  Italian^ 
under,  alas!  more  than  one  banner,  struggled  and  died  in  the 
field  to  overthrow. 

His  countrymen  may  oveirate  the  immediate  consequences 
upon  action  of  these  utterances,  but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
regardinp^  them  upon  their  authority  as  exponents,  stimulants, 
and  in  part  creators,  of  a  fjrneral  feeling.  In  that  view  alone 
they  would  be  important  c  nough  to  luerit  exainination.  Even 
for  those  who  believe  that  the  present  rc-esta!)li->Ucd  tyrannies  of 
Italy  arc  Lu  be  |>ermanent,  these  poems  shuuld  have  a  histonc 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  tone  of  mind  which  proioj  ted  the 
struggle.  For  those  who  still  believe  that  It^iU  has  a  i  n  Lin  e,  the 
wards  of  Giusti  retaui  a  deeper  interest    The  indignation  is 
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Still  merited,  and  the  antieipttttmis  an  not  falsified : 
prophecies  of  which  the  falmment  is  deferred. 

Tlie  foOowiDg  passage  of  Goalterio  will  illustrate  the  position 
and  character  or  Ginsti  among  contemponoy  authors.  The 
historian  is  tracing  the  causes  of  the  Italian  movement,  and 
amon^  its  causes^  designating  the  men  who  did  most  to  originate 
it.  From  prose  writers^  Gioberti,  Balbo,  D*Azeglio,  and  others, 
he  passes  to  the  poets ;  and  naming  first  the  illustrious  veteran 
Niccolini,  author  of  Arnaldo  di  Brescia,  he  (listinsuishes  four 
others  from  the  mass,  Giuseppe  Giusti,  Toscano;  Giovanni 
Prato,  Veneto;  Gabrielio  Roselli,  Napolitano;  Giovanni  Berchet, 
LoQibardo.    He  then  goes  on : — 

*  Giuseppe  Giusti  was  endowed  by  nature  with  that  uncommon 
insight  which  dissects  the  ilioughts,  opinions,  bias,  manners,  lives,  and 
hearts  oi  men,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  societjr;  which  dis- 
tinguishes truth  &om  falsehood,  possibilitj  from  chimera;  and  oombats 
aU  exaggerations,  knowing  the  wesk  point  of  eacb»  and  reducing  it  to 
Its  natural  proportions,  so  as  to  annihilate  It  bjr  it  ridicidottS 

instead  of  sublime,  as  it  had  appeared  to  common  eyes.  Never  was  a 
sharper  assailant  of  tyranny  and  its  slaves  or  interested  sycophants. 
No  one  with  equal  force  or  greater  truth  scourged  that  licrd  which 
supported  the  relics  of  the  old  system,  only  because  no  ray  of  hope 
shone  ibr  them  in  the  new:  no  one  struck  so  deeply  at  the  ignorance 

of  the  nobility,  the  pride  of  Upstarts^  or  the  follies  of  the  populace. 
His  sternness  towards  princes  and  men  In  power  gave  him  the  repn- 
tation  of  a  repnbliean  In  the  sense  now  attached  to  the  word : — i.e.,  a 
lover  of  the  most  comprehensive  forms  of  democracy,  and  the  dema- 
gogues hoped  to  see  arise  in  him  at  the  full  time  a  7Pa]ons  tribune. 
These,  hosvever,  while  pulling  down  the  high,  habitually  tiatter  the 
low;  and  them  Giusti  never  flattered;  he  held  up  to  scorn  and  con- 
demnation the  weakness  of  the  one  side,  as  he  did  the  insdence  of 
the  other.  Italy  was  the  end  of  every  thought  with  him,  and  dear 
above  all»  and  he  was  truly  grieved  to  see  the  divislonB  of  parties 
which  arose  before  the  levoliitioD,  and  foretdid  to  an  observant  eyo 
the  diasensiona  to  oome.  .  •  •  •  •  


'  He  was  more  prone  to  faith  than  to  illusions:  I  mean,  that  he  had 
greater  trust  in  principle  than  in  men,  of  whom  he  knew  tlioroughly 
the  defects  and  weaknesses:  yet  he  was  not  what  you  would  ca!!  a 
pessimist,  nor  even  a  political  exclusive.  His  verses  will  live  as  tiie 
best  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  times;  of  the  political  passions, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  infianunatory  humours,  of  the  aociety  In  whieh  he 
moved.  The  MeCr  (secret  'Societies)  and  thdr  followers  he  hated, 
hoping  no  good  from  them,  but  only  misfortune  for  the  conntry.  He 
knew  intuitively  their  incapacity  to  produce  anything,  and  painted 
them  truly^  when  he  called  them  mtiles  ior  their  obstinacy  and  bar-' 
renness. 
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'  His  aative  neyer  descended  to  peraonalitifii^  except  when  aimed  at 
the  occupants  of  high  places,  and  then  not  from  envj  of  their  power, 
but  so  f:\r  as  tlioir  public  Station  brouglit  them  within  the  jurisdiction 

of  general  criticism   •  .  .   His  ver<5ps  nided  not  a 

little  in  prepariug  the  Italian  movement  and  became  popular  in  spite 
of  the  censorship.  Of  this  there  were  proofs  even  in  the  bosom  of 
Lombard/,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  precantions  of  the  Austrian 

police.   His  death  was  not  one  of  the  least 

misfortunes  which  accompanied  or  followed  close  Upon  the  memorable 
defeat  of  Italy.' — Gutdterio^  part  iL  chap.  44. 

This  sketch,  which  many  of  his  admirers  would  consider  as 
scarcely  doing  justice  to  the  Tuscan  poet,  will  give  the  English 
reader  an  iden  of  his  general  scope  and  cliaractcristic  qualities. 

It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  classify  him  as  a  writer,  or  to 
give  a  notion  of  his  poems  description  or  designation.  When 
weir  popularity  as  circulated  lu  manuscript^  the  publication  of  the 
foreign  spurious  editions^  and  some  relaxation  of  the  rules  in  the 
censorship,  led  him  6rBt  to  print  a  collection,  he  save  them  no  other 
than  the  modest  name  of 'Verses.*  We  may  call  them  lyrical  sadres. 

The  class  to  which  these  poems  belong  is  one  which  has  not^ 
at  least  of  late  years,  been  common  in  England.  Attempts, 
indeed,  have  not  been  wanting^  but  some  time  has  passed  since 
real  poetic  genius  has  cared  to  manifest  itself  in  this  form.  An 
admirable  facility  and  humour  characterizes  the  versified  politics 
of  the  author  of  the  Ttcopcnny  Post  lUuj,  and  some  of  these 
assume  the  lyric  form ;  but  they  do  nut  come  up  ro  the  idea  of 
lyrical  satire,  either  in  depth  of  feeling,  in  passioii,  m  ironic 
force,  or  in  l)eauty.  The  only  political  verses  which  have  of  late 
years  excited  much  attention,  were  those  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  disorder  by  the  patriots  of  the  Nation.  Like  their 
attthom^  these  poems  met  with  somewhat  more  indulgence  than 
they  merited.  They  were  indifferent  enough,  though  decidedly 
more  successful  than  the  rebellion  to  which  tnej  incited.  In  fSuct, 
in  a  really  free  countiy,  all  the  multiplied  shapes  of  free  discussion 
supersede  the  necessity,  without  exactly  performing  the  func- 
tions, of  the  satirical  poet  A  song  can  he  remembered  and  can 
circulate  even  where  the  censorship  leaves  blanks  in  the  journal, 
or  where  a  stricter  inspection  prohibits  not  only  speech,  but  even 
such  evidence  of  silenced  Fpeoch.  There  is  indeed  a  degree  of 
tyranny,  unde  r  which  verse  and  prose,  the  speech  of  the  debates, 
and  the  mot  ot  ihc  saloons,  arc  alike  silenced  by  an  impartial 
because  all-reachnig  terrorism.  But  the  state  of  things  in  which 
society  is,  and  the  leading  article  is  not,  has  often  been  regarded 
us  the  very  state  in  which  the  epigram  of  convci*sation  is  must  lu 
demand,  and  consequently  most  fully  supplied.   The  commercial 
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principle  is  yerified  even  in  the  airy  mamifiietiire  of  wiuicismsy 
and  a  umilar  principle  may  in  some  dea:ree  apply  to  the  yet 
subtler  essence  of  poetry.  A  poet,  indeed,  is  born,  and  it  is  ror- 
tunately  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  undesirable,  to  prescribe 

rules  for  the  birth  of  this  or  that  kind  of  poet  or  poetry.  The 
spirit  does  not  nhvays  come  when  it  is  called  for ;  you  cannot 
create  it  by  c  aliiiig ;  but  if  it  is  theve,  it  is  the  more  likely  to 
come  because  called  for. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  in  En<^land  that  we  can  look  tor  any 
paralltil  to  Giusti  in  any  writings  which  may  seem,  by  com- 
parison, to  illustrate  his  style  and  character  as  a  poet.  The 
two  contempoFtU-y  writers  who  most  nearly  resemble  him,  arc 
Bdranger  in  France,  and  Heine  in  Germany.  To  B^raoger 
in  particalar  he  has  been  compared,  not  only  as  to  a  similar 
writer,  but  as  to  his  prototype  and  modeL  Vet  he  would  form 
a  most  incorrect  conception  of  Giusti  who  should  attempt  to 
create  one  to  himself  oot  of  his  recollections  of  BSranger  or  of 
Heine.  These  names  are  mentioned,  not  so  much  to  illustrate 
his  individual  character  as  to  express  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
Of  the  two,  widely  as  they  differ,  he  approaches  more  nearly  in  form 
and  style  to  B^'ranj^er;  yet  no  view  can  be  more  incorrect  than 
that  which  regards  him  as  Imviiig  made  the  French  poet  his 
model.  Italian  critics  disclaim  even  the  similarity  :  wc  concur 
with  them  in  rejecting  altogether  the  idea  of  plagiarism  or  copy- 
ing. Giusti  is  thoroiin^lilv  Italian  ;  far  too  emphatically  Italian 
to  be  regarded  as  an  Italianized  Beranger.  He  had  undoubtedly 
read  Beranger  ;  and  the  inlluencc  ui  a  great  contemporary  writer 
is  necessarily  felt  more  or  less  b^  men  of  genius,  and  sometimes 
manifested  in  their  works.  It  will  be  most  direcdy  and  naturally 
displayed,  of  course,  by  those  whom  similarliy  of  genius  or 
circumstances  directs  into  the  same  line  of  competition,  unless 
tiiey  should,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  studioiuily  avoid  any  like- 
nes8»  however  natural,  and  so  perhaps  sacriBee  some  real  beauty 
to  the  possible  suspicion  of  plagiarism.  To  this  extent,  and  no 
more,  aoes  Giusti  remind  us  of  Beranger.  The  two  have  indeed 
common  to  them  this  consequence  of  their  gennine  worth  iis 
poets — that  many  of  their  simplest  verses,  though  devot(;d  only 
to  subjects  of  contemporary  interest,  will  outlive  the  more 
ambitious  efforts  on  higher  themes  of  most  or  all  of  their  poetic 
rivals.  But  Beranger  in  no  way  bears  to  Giusti  the  relation  of 
the  master  in  a  school  in  which  Giusti  is  a  jjupil. 

The  real  master,  the  constant  study,  we  will  not  say  the 
model,  of  the  Tuscan  jpoet,  was  a  far  greater  than  Beranger ; 
the  bitterest  of  pditieal  satirists,  the  gMtest  perhaps,  save  one^ 
of  European  poets — ^the  Florentine,  Dante. 
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We  8b«U  Dot  be  misunderstood  as  adTBiieiDg  for  him  a  cbun 

Mrhich  he  would  have  himself  treated  as  saerUege — a  claim  to  any 
station  on  that  level,  where  the  voice  of  mankind  has  throned 
almost  unapproached  L\41ths}mo  Poefa.  But  this  much  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  dc  \  (Ueti  snideot  of  Dante  was  a  learner  irom 
Dante  ;  and  in  partic  ul  ir  that  he  had  learnt  from  him  that  great 
merit,  almost  lost  among  his  countrymen  of  modem  times — the 
merit  of  condensation.  In  him  more  than  in  any  recent  Italian 
■writer,  do  we  find  the  short  description,  which,  as  it  were, 
emphatically  outlives  the  object,  the  single  line  which  brands^ 
the  single  indelible  epithet  whid^  recalls^  and  seems  to  oompiiset 
the  character. 

It  most  noty  however,  be  supposed  that  Giosti  is  a  personal 
satirist  His  satirea  as  is  observed  by  Goalterio,  in  the  pasBB|i^ 
which  we  have  quoted,  never  assailed  individuals,  except  such  aa 
by  their  high  place  were  necessarily  public  characters,  and  there- 
me  proper  objects  for  criticism.  And '  to  them,  as  to  the  people^ 
he  wasjnorc  liberal  of  censure  than  of  praise.^  Let  these  italicized 
words  be  noted,  Giupti,  as  Ave  shall  hereafter  see  more  fully, 
flattered  no  one.  The  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  raised  up 
for  him  no  idol.  A  demagogue  in  his  eyes  micrht  be  as  hateful 
as  a  vigorous  tyrant,  as  ridiculous  as  an  effete  despot,  and  would 
meet  with  similar  or  sharper  treatment. 

His  poetry,  simple  and  even  severe  in  its  form,  yet  constructed 
with  the  most  careful  selection  of  woi  ds  and  attention  to  versifi!- 
cation,  assomine,  when  possible,  the  plaunest  and  mo6t  popular 
expressioos  of  t&  Tascan  dialect,  condensed,  vivid,  fiuDsiiiar,  was, 
in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word,  originaL  The  novelQr  of  the 
means  which  he  employed  consistently  enforced  the  direcdy 
practical  character  of  his  object  Attacking  ftlaehood  and  con- 
ventions, he  used  no  conventional  langusge.  In  the  strongest 
language  of  common  life,  lie  told  his  countrymen  how  base,  now 
hateful,  was  much  of  the  life  around  them.  Perhaps  wc  might 
truly  describe  him  by  Faying,  that  very  few  poets  have  been 
less  of  * veisificre.'  JSothing  is  ever  put  in  for  ynere  ornament; 
the  exact  words  are  used  for  the  exact  tiiougbt :  thought  and 
langusge  are  not  sepiirable;  they  are  interfused  and  one.  This 
union  m  its  various  degrees  cliaracterizes  all  poetry  worth  the 
name;  in  perfection,  it  is  louiid  only  in  the  highest;  its  presence, 
or  absence,  is  the  easiest  and  most  infallible  test  by  whidi  to 
distinguish  versified  oommooplsce  from  pnmne  poetry;  it  is 
certainly  among  the  prominent  chsoracteristics  of  GiustL  He  was 
not  a  careless  writer,  because  he  wAs  natural:  he  was  a  consom* 
mate,  all  the  more  because  not  a  conventional,  artist 

Holding  that  Italian  had  been  coimpted  bj  recent  writers 
through  the  intermixture  of  foreign  terms,  he  used,  whenever  it 
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was  pottibl^  die  spoken  or  Tainaetilar  pliiaae  and  idiom  m 
pceteenoe  to  book  lansuage.  *  Othen,'  aa  ne  said,  *  pal  on  theiv 
anm  coats  whenever  mej  ait  down  to  write;  I  take  off  my  fiodc 
ooat  and  put  on  a  blouse'  His  oonsequentlj  frequent  use  of 
purely  Tuscan  words  and  idiom^  eombined  with  the  necessarily 
aliaatTe  nature  of  satirical  writing,  makes  him  for  foreign  readers 
a  sinorularly  difficnk  author.  This  character  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  hitherto  liniited  circulation  of  his  works  in  England;  and  it 
will  probabl}'  continue  to  prevent  them  from  becorning,  so  to 
speak,  popular  out  of  Italv.  Of  the  leading  peculiarity  of  his 
style  of  thoaL!:]it,  the  deep  seriousness  which  underlies  his  hearty 
ri(Hcule,  his  LiioLcrapiier  gives,  in  a  passa^ye  which  we  translate, 
perhaps  as  goud  an  idea  as  can  be  given  by  mere  description. 

*  (riusti  laughs  indeed,  and  that  so  powerfully,  that  wnr  he  to  him 
who  is  smitten  by  that  immortal  ridicule;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
song  rushing  clothed  in  gladness  from  the  soul  oi  the  poet,  ever  and 
anon  one  word  of  profound  melancholy  slips  invohmtarily  orw  the 
chords  of  his  Ijfe,  and  draws  a  OMMnentary  veil  of  ssdneas  over  the 
brilliant  gleam  of  his  amits^  with  saeh  eSdOb  that  the  reader,  utterly 
lost  in  the  fresh  sentiment  whiehhe  exfierienees,  without  hduig  able 
to  explain  it  to  iiimself,  can  only  exclaim,  in  this  intoxication  of  his 
feelings,  That  is  sublime  !  Giusti  weeps  and  lauglis  at  once:  his  smile 
is  born  oi  iiis  melancholy;  and  through  that  alone  can  it  be  explained 
and  rendered  inteiligiUe  and  plain.' 

All  earnest  irony  is  bom  of  this  conflict  of  deep  feelings ;  the 

pmile  may  in  part  express  contempt  perhaps,  or  a  sense  of  the 
vanity  of  things,  but  the  root  of  it  is  sadness  and  indignation 
which  can  find  no  adequate  direct  expressioo.  In  his  owu 
beautiiul  words — 

*  In  quanta  gucrra  di  pensier  mi  pone 
Questo  che  par  sorriso  ed  d  dolorel' 

It  was  not  among  meve  laughers  that  Gioati  son^t  hiaaudienoe; 
he  wished  them  to  be  more  iit»  though  they  nuffht  therefore  be 
&w.  '  If  joor  tendency  is  only  to  amusement*  ho  says  to  his 
reader,  in  a  ^hatt  and  most  cbaiacteristic  pre&ee  to  one  edition  of 
his  works, '  do  not  go  beyond  this  page ;  for  a  laugh  springing 

*  from  rnelancholy  might  possibly  stick  in  your  throat ;  and  i 

*  should  be  sorry  for  that,  both  on  your  m  count  and  mv  own.' 

This  depth  oi  feeling  it  was,  which  at  once  sharpened  the  edge 
of  that  trenchant  ridicule,  and  raised  tiie  poet  into  the  element  of 
true  lyric  passion.  This,  combined  with  the  singular  force  of 
his  expressions  and  brief  vividness  of  his  imagery,  renders 
Giusti  not  less  superior  to  all  modern  Italian  writers  as  a  lyric 

Soet,  than  he  is  nniqne  as  a  satirist :  if  we  are  not  to  admit  one 
oubtfiil  exception  in  the  single  poem  *  H  Cinque  Haggia' 
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It  will  be  seeoy  from  what  has  been  said,  how  intimately  con- 
ncctrd  are  the  pecoliar  character  of  this  poet  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time.  The  more  naturally  will  our  notice  of  his 
works  blend  itself  with  some  account  of  his  life,  and  of  the  Italy 
into  which  he  was  born.  For  the  former  the  biography  named 
at  the  head  of  our  article  furnishes  some,  though  hardly  satisfac- 
tory materials. 

It  is  somewhat  meagre  as  to  facts,  and  deficient  in  traits  or  anec- 
dotes, and  in  those  lite-like  touches  which  bring  in  real  presence 
the  subject  of  a  namitiTe  before  us,  and  make  i»  know  the  inan» 
or  at  least  ibrm  the  idea  of  him,  as  he  lives  hi  die  memory  of  bis 
friends.  He  was  bom  in  May,  1809,  at  a  castle  in  the  Val  di 
Nievole,  near  the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Peseta,  with  which 
place  his  family  were  connected  as  rich  proprietors.  Among 
them  was  at  least  one  man  of  considerable  eminence — his  grand* 
father  Giuseppe  Giusti,  the  friend  and  minister  of  justice  to  the 
reforming  Archduke  Leopold,  one  of  the  princes  who,  at  the 
head  of  small  states,  have  achieved  something  like  greatness. 

We  catch  glimpses  of  a  lively,  clever,  spirited  boy,  difficult  to 
manage,  *  di  spirito  irrcquieto  e  vivacissimo,'  growing  happily  up 
into  youth ;  learning  not  too  much  of  Latin,  and  no  Greek — a 
neglect  of  opportunities  which  (be  it  observed)  he  afterwards 
regretted,  and  tried  to  repair  by  earnest  study  of  the  Latin 
classics.  Finally,  he  is  sent  to  the  University  of  Pisa  with  the 
object  of  studying  law — an  object  which,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  Italian  poets,  from  the  time  of  Petrarch  downwards^  was 
destined  to  merge  in  other  asphrations.  He  was,  we  fear,  no 
very  steady  student  of  the  Pandects :  he  '  crammed*  (*  beccava,'  is 
his  own  word,  as  good  an  Italian  as  Enelish  college-phrase)  for 
his  examination  in  a  fortnight.  But  he  has  left  us  in  the  verses 
entitled  *  Memorie  di  Pisa,'  those  happy  touches  and  records  of 
his  college  life,  which  prove  that  to  oim,  as  to  many  others,  its 
indirect  were  worth  more  than  its  direct  influences.  Every  one 
who  has  been  himself  a  collegian,  must  read  these  verses  with  a 
pleasure  more  than  half  melancholy.  *I  too  was  once  in 
Arcadia.'  There  is  a  deep  truth  and  tenderness  in  the  tone  in 
which  Giusti  recalls  those  four  happy  years  spent  without  care; 
the  days,  the  nights,  '  smoked  away'  in  free  gladness,  in  laughter, 
in  uninterrupted  talk,  the  aspirations,  the  free,  open-hearted 
converse,  as  it  was  then,  of  some  who  aie  not  now  disguised  as 
formal  worldlings ;  all  the  delights  of  that  life,  whedier  at  Cam- 
bridge or  at  Pisa,  which  comes  not  again.  All  that  was  to  be 
had,  all  that  was  to  be  enjoyed  from  converse  with  the  world 
aronnd  him,  Giusti  made  his  own ;  and  if  he  somewhat  neglected 
the  Pandects,  he  fomiilarized  himself  with  the  dassical  writers 
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whose  value  he  was  now  more  capable  of  appreciating.  Virgil, 
Ho]:»oe>  and  Dante  were  his  most  familiar  studies.  After  the 
usual  coarse^  he  left  Pisa,  and  settled  himself  in  the  capita!, 
Florence,  as  a  law-student  in  the  chambers  of  Capoqniai,  a 
noted  advocate,  since  Minijitcr  of  Grace  and  Justice. 

One  can  fancy  that  his  relations  hoped  to  sec  another  Giuseppe 
Giusti  n^reat  in  jurisprudence,  under  another  Leopold ;  hut  ne 
had  a  dilierent  destiny  hefore  him.  We  can  suppose  him  enter- 
ing into  the  world  with  at  least  a  fair  allowance  of  the  common 
youthful  disposition  to  quarrel  with  much  of  its  cold  iuiinalism 
aiid  smootii-laced  quackery.  And  the  Indian  world,  as  he  saw 
it,  contained  more  than  the  ordioarv  proportion  of  iniquities 
against  which  such  a  spirit  coold  not  bnt  rebel.  Of  the  Ittdj  of 
GiusU's  openins  manhood — ^the  Italy  of  Gregory  XVL — so 
much  has  lately  oeen  said,  that  it  b  nnnecessary  to  dwell  more 
than  summarily  on  the  subject  now. 

The  great  wave  of  the  French  revolution  passed  over  Italy  as 
over  the  rest  of  Europe,  burying  the  old  landmarks.  It  subsidedt 
and  they  generally  re-appeared,  so  far  as  territorial  divisions  were 
concerned.  The  shadow  of  a  King  of  Rome  vanished,  and  the 
States  of  the  Church  passed  again  uikU  r  the  worst  of  human 
governments.  The  Austrians  held  Lombardy,  with  the  addition 
of  Venice ;  in  several  other  states,  modified  by  a  certain  amount 
of  cutting  and  carving,  the  old  Houses  re-entered  untauglit  and 
unimproved.  The  people  had  not,  any  more  than  their  ruli  rs, 
learnt  to  correct  some  of  their  most  characteristic  faults ;  but  the 
^at  deluge  had  destroyed  much,  and  had  left  something  behind 
It  The  Italians  had  borne  their  share  in  historic  events,  if  not  as 
freemen,  yet  as  the  subjects  of  an  energetic  wilL  They  had 
shown  that  under  sood  leading  they  could  be  good  soldiers ; 
and  they  saw,  with  the  feeling  which  might  be  expected,  that  the 
first  act  of  liberated  Europe  was  to  fling  them  back  into  the  old 
duU  servitude*  They  remonstrated  vainly :  they  acquiesced  in  a 
resistless  necessity.  But,  from  1815  onwards,  ideas  not  con- 
ducivc  to  the  permanence  of  such  governments  as  Itidy  --aw 
restored,  were  t'eruientin'^  in  many  mmds.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  weakest  and  worst  ot  the  restored  governments  could  adopt 
so  much  of  modern  progress  as  consisted  in  a  keener  and  more 
extensive  spy-system,  and  in  a  greatly  increased  political  activity 
of  the  police.  The  old  veneration,  even  the  old  acquiesce nce> 
were  gone,  mutual  distrust  and  hatred  remained.  Bad  governors 
and  dtiBaffected  subjects  were  the  staple  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  1820,  as  in  1830,  attempts  were  made  in  various  States  of 
Italy  to  right  themselves  against  their  governments.  These 
movements,  in  general  the  original  work  of  'sects^*  or  secret 
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Mcieties,  met,  and  indeed  meiited,  far  less  universal  response 
from  the  people  than  the  moTement  of  1848 ;  neither  had  the 
Italians,  as  a  mu99,  been  familiarized  then,  as  now,  with  the  ideas 
of  freedom,  ^^till  tlioy  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  successful. 
Naples  and  the  Komagna  showed  theiDsclves  at  least  able  to 
obtain  some  concessions  against  their  govermnents,  and  j  ussibly 
to  maintain  them,  had  the  matter  been  left  to  tbeiuM  Ives,  as  in 
mere  jnstice  it  ought  to  Lave  been.  But  Austria,  en<  aii)|)cd  in 
Lombard  J,  cannot  afford  to  be  Just,  and  therefore  Au^t^ia  bUpped 
ID.  She^ '  the  sword,  of  vtldok  the  Pope  is  the  cross,'  once  and 
again  struck  down  Italian  freedom.  Sm  aaoctioned,  hy  raator- 
mg,  tbe  local  tynunDtei^  Ae  justly  identified  her  name  with 
the  gfeat  or  petty  oppressions  she  upheld  The  subjects  suh- 
mi  tied  because  they  could  not  resist;  bnt^  except  in  the  crowd 
of  officials^  the  governments  had  no  stipporters,  no  real  friends^ 
AU  that  authorit}p  and  power  of  government  which,  in  a  well- 
arranged  community,  men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  respect 
and  venerate,  became  included  for  tbe  educatca  Italian  in 
two  words  of  bitter  hatred  and  contempt.  At  home  was  the 
*  bii TO,'  and  over  the  frontier  was  the  *  Tedesco.'  To  those  alone 
who  forget  what  Austria  has  dune,  in  various  in^^tLuices,  for  Italy, 
can  tbe  uow  uuiversal  aiUi-Austnau  sentiniriu  a[  uuluuiided 
or  imreasonable.  The  bare  btatemeuL  of  hibtoncai  facts  conveys 
a  charge  which  admits  of  no  answer. 

Those  English  tttdm  who  wish  to  see  the  indictment,  articla 
by  article,  drawn  and  served  up  with  irresistible  force,  will  find 
the  task  performed  fyr  them  in  Massioi's  celebrated  letter  to  Sir 
James  Grsham ;  and  will  find,  too,  that^  on  this  point  at  least,  the 
republican  and  the  constitutionalist  are  ooe.     According  to 
Gualterio,  and  all  other  Italian  writers^  it  was  not  until  after  1830 
tiiat  the  idea  of  independence  took  any  real  hold,  that  is,  not 
until  after  it  had  been  practically  found  that  Austrian  rule  in 
Lomba.r(W  meant  ibrce  at  hand  to  overwhelm  any  effort  at 
improvmg  the  local  governments.    The  cry  of  '  Independence' 
in  Italy  was  an;\'tbiniT  but  a  factitious  clamour,  a  fancy  got  up  by 
bookmen;  u  was  ti  c  expret^sion  of  a  want,  taught  by  a  bitter 
experience.    Unfortunaiei  v,  the  apprehension  of  a  truth  docb  not 
necessarily  give  the  strength  or  virtue  required  to  })ut  it  into 
practice.    That  takes  a  further  schooling ;  but  that,  too,  may  be 
perfected  with  time. 
^     In  the  i^eneral  quiescence  of  the  Peninsula  between  1830  and 
1846,  an  mterval  was  given  to  its  rulers  which  might  have  been 
a  precious  one.    How  they  used  it,  not  to  remove,  but  to  *fgO^ 
TSte,  the  causes  of  complaint*  all  readers  of  Fariui  know.  They 
too  know  that  the  grotesque  absurdities  and  exceeding  pettinesses 
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of  iiKh  mugoremment  almost  as  marked  as  its  iniquitieai 
Theaodalandpolitical  fiibric  was  somethings  as  Giusti^s  biographer 
says,  with  some  point,  between  a  babyhouse  and  a  bastile.  On  this 
state  of  things  Giosti's  Italian  critics  picture  him  to  us  as  looking 
with  deliberate  xegard.  He  saw,  say  they,  that  it  was  irremediable, 
except  by  destruction,  and  accepting  the  principle,  '  Destroy  in 
order  to  rebuild,*  he  looked  round  for  a  weapon  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  overthrowing,  and  found  one  which  he  adapted  carefully 
to  that  end,  in  his  peculiar  form  of  satire.  * 

No  man,  we  may  observe,  really  lays  out  his  career  for  himself 
as  ihose  who,  after  the  events,  spiculate  on  his  life,  lay  it  out  for 
him.  Nor  did  Giusti,  probably,  iiiure  than  others,  foresee  from 
the  beginning,  and  resolve  upon  the  course  in  which  circum- 
stances and  his  genius  conducted  him.  The  youn^  student  of 
Fisa  did  not  say  to  himself  '  I  will  be  what  NlocoUni  is  not,  wlist 
*  Farini  is  not ;  X  will  be,  and  that  in  a  new  and  untried  way,  the 
'  poet  of  my  g^eration,  the  voice  of  liberal  Italy.'  But  he  felt 
towards  the  eril  which  he  saw  as  Dante  felt,  and  as  all  men  ooght 
to  ihely  but  as  too  many  ^  the  countrymen  of  Dante  have  yet  to 
learn  to  feel;  thatisy  as  towards  a  thing  which  ought  to  be 
attacked  and  destroyed;  and  that  instinct  of  truth,  that  preference 
for  reality  over  convention  which  is  one  of  the  indication?  of  a 
masculine  genius,  led  him,  when  he  wished  to  write  on  modem 
politics,  to  do  so  directly  and  without  dis-^iiise.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  remove  his  subject  to  a  distance,  either  of  place  or 
time  ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  idealize  it.  Thus  he  has  not  pro- 
duced nil  Amaldo  di  Brescia;  but  he  has  prodiKed,  in  the 
*Coronanon,'  in  '  Gingellino,'  in  the  '  Terra  dei  Murti,'  verses 
which  will  outlast  and  outweigh  a  score  of  Arnaldos. 

Among  the  great  wiety  of  €viasti*s  compootions^  we  are 
necessarily  led  to  select,  for  more  special  notice^  snch  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  ha?e  the  most  general  interest,  and  are  most 
calculated  for  appreciation  by  others  than  the  countrymen  of  the 
writer.  Our  attention  will  be  thus  directed  rather  to  the  properly 
political  than  to  the  social  specimenaof  his  satire.  Emphaticallj 
characteristic!  and  invaluable  aUke  as  poems  and  as  pictures  of 
society  as  are,  for  instance,  *  1  Brindisi*  and  *  La  Scritia,'  they 
appeal  less  feelingly  and  immediately  to  transalpine  readers  than 
do  the  odes  dealing  with  the  wider  events  and  passions  which 
create  tlie  history  of  the  world. 

Reluctantly,  therefore,  with  these  few  words  of  commendation 
and  apology  to  Italians,  who  iiiigliL  otherwise  tiiiiik  that  one  of 
their  puct  s  varieties  had  escaped  due  recognition,  we  pa&s  by  the 
poems  of  the  social  class,  although  they  combine  a  curious  accu- 
racy of  costume  and  interior— fMUDting  with  bursts  of  high  lyrical 
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tone,  and  a  grave,  bitter,  Dantesque  irony.  One  especial  example 
only  of  the  last  quality  we  must  name  in  the  conchiding  passage  of 
the  *  Scritta,'  where  the  ])r()fli«rate  and  ruined  noble,  who  has  just 
signed  the  marriage  eoniiaet  (scritta)  with  the  uninviting 
daughter  of  the  low-hnm  usurer,  while  half  dis|x>sed  to  repent  of 
and  recede  from  the  baiL^ain  wliich  he  has  made  of  titles  a<Tainst 
gold,  falls  into  a  dream,  in  which  he  sees  his  own  fainiij  tree, 
and  far  back  in  the  middle  ages  its  real  foondery  a  usurer  of  the 
lowest  and  vilest  kind^  siurpassing  io  iniquitv  and  hanbness  lus 
destined  ftthex^in^awy  by  tar  more  than  all  the  superioritv  of  old 
times  over  new.  This  worthy  describes,  in  verses  whioi  really 
read  like  a  portion  of  a  soppresaed  canto  of  the  h^trm 
devoted  to  plebeian  iniquities  and  punishments,  what  he  was, 
through  what  stupendous  deeds  of  cheating  and  extortion  he  rose 
from  vile  need  to  viler  wealth,  and  how  his  descendants  bought 
from  a  ducal  or  vice-regal  tyrant  the  quarlerings  which,  through  a 
line  of  slothful  profligates,  have  coiiio  down  to  their  worthy 
representative,  the  dreamer.  The  tinai  moral,  of"  course,  is  rather 
of  the  cynical  than  the  sentimental  kind.  *  Take  her,  blockhead 
that  jou  arc,  and  be  ihankiul ;  she  is  as  good     you  any  day.' 

Perchi  ti  petiti,  o  bestia  cortigiana? 

Prcndi  dell*  usurier,  prcndi  la  fifrlin, 
Che  si'am  tutti  d'an  peio  e  d'una  laua.' 

The  powers  of  Giusti  as  a  writer  of  occasional  verses  were 

naturally  known  to  his  friends  both  at  the  university  and  in  the 
capital,  long  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  six  and  twenty. 
The  verses,  however,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  which 
took  place  in  1835,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  political 
compositions  generally  circulated  with  a  certain  restricted  publi- 
city, not  in  print,  but  in  manuscript.  They  are  those  entitled, 
from  the  two  commencing  words,  '  Dies  irae.'  In  spite  of  the 
solemn  name  and  introduction,  this  ])oem  is  bv  no  means  of  a 
dirgelike  oi  wailing,  much  less  of  a  panegyric  character.  It  is  bitter 
and  strong  enough,  conveying,  in  language  neither  very  courtly 
nor  very  reverent,  the  various  sentiments  with  which  difiercut 
individiuds  and  classes  might  be  expected  to  receive  the  dispen- 
saftion.  Kings  and  princes  mourn,  at  least  with  their  hats; 
court,  army,  church,  and  police  are  ready  for  a  new  oeth;  the 
court  orator  (an  Italian  is  named)  bleats  out  his  panegyric;  but 
those  rascals,  the  Carbonari,  exult — nor  does  the  Pole  weep  for 
the  death  of  the  Cossack's  ally ; 

'But  the  greedy  Scythian  savage 
Turfis  an  eye  ci*  hnngry  ravage 
On  the  gorgeous  oteequies; 
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As  A  guint  hyena  prowling 
Scents  fsr  o%  with  long-drawn  howling. 
Where  a  brother^s  eansase  lies.' 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  shortly  reviewed,  as  favom nble  to 
freedom.    England  has  her  share :  she  is  turning  out  Iicr  Tories. 

*  Sir  John  Bull,  propagatore 
Delle  macchine  a  yapore, 

Manda  i  tor/  a  rotoli.' 

From  an  anticipation  in  this  tenet  half  ironic,  of  a  liberal 
millennimn  over  tne  world,  the  poet  posses  to  the  sad  and  true 

conchision :  *  For  us  Italians  nothing  is  changed,  except  the 

name  of  our  master;  nothing  new,  except  the  pcf^onal  identity  of 
the  wearer  of  the  crown.'  A  conclusion  clencliiagly  expressed 
by  a  reference  to  the  habitual  form  of  annonncement  that  Pope 
has  succeeded  Pope  in  the  immutable  sovereignty  of  St.  Feter. 

*  Ma  dlenzio^  ode  il  cannone— 
Non  h  nulla — altro  Fad  rone— 

Mabemui  Fontifie^mJ 

This,  though  far  £rom  equal  to  many  of  his  later  poems,  con- 
tains lines  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked  with  them.  But  the 
sensation  which  it  produced  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the 
novel  diction  and  style  in  which  the  unknown  author  presented 

to  his  countrymen  his  thoughts  on  political  matters.  Here  was 
a  poem  on  modern  politics,  calling  things  and  persons  by  their 
cvery-djv  names;  not  presentiTinr  in  a  scholarliKC  disguise,  only 
to  be  peuelrated  by  the  niil  of  some  scholarship  and  historical 
knowledge,  the  hopes  and  tears  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under 
names  and  costumes  borrowed  from  the  thirteerjtli  or  sixteenth, 
but  speaking  of  contemporary  events  in  contemporary  language. 
The  style,  moreover,  was  studious  as  little  of  ornament  as  of 
disguise,  plain,  short,  strong,  and  emphatically  popular  $  Ironical* 
rather  than  abusive ;  brief  and  bitter*  rather  than  doquent  and 
inroiix ;  condensing  not  expanding  passion*  In  all  these  respects 
the  Teiaes  difiered  from  wnat  Italians  were  used  to  meet  with ; 
and  we  can  guess,  without  being  told  it,  the  kind  of  timid  admi* 
ration*  the  hesitating  recognition*  both  of  the  patriotism  and  the 
poetry*  with  which  the  first  verses  of  Giusti  were  received  by  the 
literary  circles  of  Italy,  the  followers  of  Niccolini  and  Manzoni. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  claim  of  the  poet  to  tlio 
attention  of  his  conntrymeu  was  to  be  put  forth  in  a  stronger  and 
more  undeniable  fomi. 

The  Stimle,  or  *  boot,''  was  among  those  which  attracted  most 
early  attention.    It  is  a  humorous  and  pointed  sketch  of  the 
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fortunes  of  Italy.  The  poor  Bool  ftlttttB  how  it  lias  paaaed  from 
le^  to  leg,  thfodgli  a  aeries  of  laieeooiia  wearers ;  how  much 
misose,  patching,  unprofitaMe  wear  and  tear  it  has  iindcr<rune  in 
the  aeryioe  of  these  unrighteous  ownera. 

.  *  Wont  of  tU  are  Hm  piiesti^  who  ha^e  worn  m  tfitefbHj  and 
without  diflcretion;  and  great  is  my  grudge  at  certain  blockheads  of 

poets  who  have  countenanced  their  manner  of  walk;  as  if  the  decretals 
did  not  especially  forbid  their  wearing  hoots  (t.e.  possession  of  temporal 
dominion).  Wretched,  worm-eaten,  atk!  mouldy  as  T  ara,  long  have 
X  needed  some  lilting  leg  to  wear  me  and  imve  right  done  to  me  i 

'No  German's  leg  or  Frencfamaa'a— understand— 
I  would  be  worn  hy  one  of  mj  own  land 

*  Onee  there  was  a  great  chief,  *un  eerto  Sere,'  who  might  have 
boasted  that  he  had  in  me  the  strongest  and  best  boot  within  the  world's 
map;  if  he  bad  not  been  so  bent  on  ramMing  too  fiursas  he  would  do^* 
until— 

*  Alas!  that  snow-storm  caught  him  far  astray. 
And  froze  his  limbs,  and  i^topped  his  walk  midway. 

*  The  expense  of  mending  me  will  be  great;  the  repair  must  be  total : 
lor  Heaven's  sake,  take  care  to  whom  you  onti  ust  it:  not,  as  now,  to 
urtifits  who  work  into  it  all  manner  of  colours;  Imperial,  JNcapoiitan, 
&c. 

'  And  look— 4his  bit  of  blue— how  ill  it  matches 
With  red-and-white,  and  UadL->and*7eUow  there; 
Fm  a  mere  Harlequin  of  shreds  and  patches: 

If  you  would  really  put  me  in  repair, 
Mnke  me,  with  loving  zeal  and  sense  to  aid. 
All  oi  one  piece  and  one  prevailing  shade — ' 

In  that  case,  it  is  finely  intimated,  the  kick  of  the  boot  will  be 
a  serious  matter  to  any  insolent  provoker  of  the  same. 

We  have  named  the  Boot,  because  with  Italians  ffeneralljr  it 
appears  to  be  a  &?oufite.  There  are  uitrinsie  dencts  in  an 
allecory  of  this  nature,  which  perhapa»  rather  than  anj  want  of 
skili  in  the  execution,  prevent  our  rating  it  very  bign  amooff 
Giusti^s  poems.  Far  superior  to  it,  and  inferior  to  nouiing  with 
which  it  can  be  compared,  is  another  poem,  of  we  believe  about 
the  ?nme  date,  the  *  Girella.'  The  name,  and  the  dedication, 
*  To  the  blesped  sool  of  Signor  Talleyrand,'  explain  the  subject 
of  this  singular,  most  cticrtive,  and  most  bitter  satire.  It  is  ;i  sketch, 
as  proceeding  from  his  u\\  li  mouth,  in  an  after-dinner  suii^,  when 
the  heart  was  opened  by  wine,  of  the  ideal '  Gluclla'  or  wcatliercock 
of  modern  politics  on  a  ♦i;raiul  scale.  Those  to  wboni  Giusti  is  a 
sealed  book,  must  imagine  to  themselves  such  a  string  as  never 
was  put  together  before  of  creeds,  and  causes,  aad  leaders,  all 

•  BoDAparte  he  womU  wt  out,  &o« 
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faithfully  followed  while  strong,  all  in  turn  betrayed  when  weak; 
of  professioas  made,  rccaated,  aad  remade,  with  equal  satis£us 
tum  sod  profit,  in  fine,  of  aH  the  WMiilrie  proteiform  tranaforma- 
tknw  of  an  abadate  and  jmoartiaT  cgotiaiiiy  tnie  to  itself  alwajs, 
and  to  no  tldng  of  peiaon  elae  in  ^  world. 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  trandate  it»  no  tfanalation  could  give 
eten  m  &inC  reflection  of  the  forae  and  simplicity  of  the  ahot^ 
sharp,  pointed,  atiDging  verses,  in  which  is  described  the  career 
q£  the  alaamale  eoSiOBiast  of  the  revolution,  and  the  loyalist  of 
the  restonoioa,  the  irreligiotis  church-robber,  the  pious  Christian, 
the  impartial  eulogist  of  '  Pitt,  Robespierre,  Nnpoleone,  Pio  Sesto 
e  Settimo,  Murat,  Yra  Diavolo,  II  Rc  Nasone,  Mosca  e  Marengo:' 
in  fine,  the  man  who^  oome  what  will,  ^ftllsever  on  his  legst,  and 
i^right. 

<  Mangiando  i  frutti 
Del  nwl  di  tuttL' 

Every  country  has  had  its  Vicars  of  Bray,  and  celebrated 
diem  probably  in  some  tui  m  or  other,  but  this  poem  is  the  per- 
fection of  its  kind.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  personal,  beyond 
what  ia  neccaearily  implied  in  in  dedication  to  the  moit  noKn 
xioufllj  Tmatile  of  mooem  politidana.  It  woold  be  eaually  good 
were  the  abaolnle  consistency  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  ttuouch  the 
score  of  governments  which  he  served,  demonstrated  and 
admitted ;  or  had  he  never  existed.  It  is  not  a  satiie  on  an 
eminent  Frenchinani  it  is  a  passionate  address  Id  the  cotintiTmen 
and  contemporaries  of  the  writer,  against  the  prevalent  vices  of 
the  age,  cold  indifference  to  principle,  and  the  worship  of  selfish 
gain.  Even  its  moral  is  more  direct  than  that  of  most  satires, 
and  Giusti,  had  he  written  the  *  Girt  11a'  only,  would  have  stood  as 
a  teacher  above  many  lengtliier  moralists.  A  figure,  self-clothed 
with  the  bitterest  contempt  and  ridicule,  is  held  up  by  the  poet 
to  his  hearers,  addressing  to  the  conscience  of  each  some  such 
appeal  as  the  following: — *  This,  where  truth  and  honour  are 
ignored,  and  principle  put  aside  from  interest,  this  is  success. 
Bs  base  enough,  wicked  enough,  unprincipled  enough,  and  yon 
too  may  socceed.  Such  is  the  world,  aod  such  is  the  time. 
But  do  yon  wish  to  succeed  at  the  price  of  being  like  this?* 

No  coimtry  and  no  time  is  above  the  need  of  such  lessons, 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  casea^  Giusti  wrote  in  the  main  for  Italy. 
I^e  too  had — what  misgoverned  countiy  has  not? — no  lack  of 
minor  '  Girellas'  (the  waiters  on  Providence  of  ill-administered 
bureaucrricies)',  whom  this  satire  lashed  in  general,  and  the  result 
is  said  by  his,  we  fear,  too  sanguine  bioi^rapher  to  have  been 
a  practical  improvement;  at  any  rate  he  does  a  service  now  and 
hereafter,  who  makes  us  hate  vice  by  makiug  us  &ee  it  as  it  is. 
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In  a  graver,  though  scarcely  in  truth  thore  serious  tone,  is 
one  of  nis  most  fiimous  ode^  that  on  the  Coronation  of  the 
Empror  Ferdinand^  in  Milan^  in  the  year  1838.   The  event 

itself,  and  the  manner  of  its  celehrationy  are  sternly  noted  by 
the  historian  Gualterio,  under  a  title  appropriately  coupling  *  La 
Cormzione  Lombarda  e  I'Licoronazione.  Amid  a  profuse 
expenditure  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  splendour  between  the 
Viennese  court  and  the  woalthy  nobles  of  Milan,  amid  shows 
of  every  kind,  milit;ii  v  and  civic,  mded  and  coloured  by  an 
exercise  of  cheap  clemency,  a  kind  of  profitable  frenzy 
of  local  loyalty,  or  at  least  what  served  for  such,  was 
got  up  for  the  time.  Such  stage  effects  of  pompous  worship, 
such  cticivescences  of  prostration  before  crowned  or  uncrowned 
tyrants,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Alps,  whether  at  Milan  or  at 
Grenoble,  are  easily  got  up ;  and  perhaps  of  all  the  forms  of 
human  baseness  there  is  none  which  it  is  so  hard  for  a  sterner 
virtue  to  regard  with  forgiving  charity.  Giusti  perils  did  not 
try  to  do  so.  With  the  oppressors  he  felt  that  he  did  well  to  he 
angry,  even  to  death,  ana  ne  would  have  made  his  countrymen 
feel  with  him.    Accordingly^  says  Gualterio,  '  this  delirium  of 

*  the  Milanese  inspired  Giuseppe  Giusti  with  perhaps  the  noblest 

*  satire  that  ever  flowed  from  that  pen,  alas!  too  soon  lost  to  his 

*  country.'  In  whatever  Italian  there  existed  a  relic  of  the  noble- 
ness of  the  past,  a  smouldering  hope  for  the  future,  his  feelings, 
on  viewing  tbiij  combination  of  false  splendoiur  and  real  degrada- 
tion, found  a  perfect  utterance  in  these  verses. 

Of  some  part  of  the  *  Coronatioa'  we  have  attempted  to  give  an 
English  version,  in  which,  it  is  right  to  observe,  the  metre  has 
not  been  exactly  followed.  In  the  original,  the  sketches  of  the 
yarious  priuces  of  Italy  who  are  supposed  to  bow  before  the  Impe- 
rial thronct  are  singularly  pointed  and  condensed.  Such  lines  as 
that  which  describes  the  King  of  Naples* 

*  n  Lflzsarone  Paladiao  infenne^* 

cling  where  they  are  thrown,  and  become  proverhial.  Mental 
character  and  outward  form  are  seized  and  dashed  off  with  one 
stroke.  Every  word  hita^  and  every  word  enhances  the  effect 
of  the  others,  and  the  emphatic  exactness  of  the  unflattering 
portrait  It  will  he  seen  that  the  sketch  of  Charles  Albert 
naturally  delineates  that  prince  ss  he  appeared  to  Italian  liberals 
between  1830  and  1840;  as  the  presumed  betraver  of  the  liberal 
cause  in  1820,  earning  his  pardon  from  the  Uoly^Uiance,  first 
by  serving  it  as  a  soldier  in  Spain  at  the  storming  of  the  Troca- 
dero,  and  next  by  persecuting  liberals  at  home.  Charles  Albert 
lived  to  merit  and  to  receive  irom  Giusti,  as  from  other  wise  and 
good  Italians,  a  different  judgment    We  are  bouud  to  note. 
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since  the  historian  GiiaLterio  has  thought  it  necessaiy  to  defend 

his  hero  the  king  against  the  implied  charj^  of  servility,  that 
the  poet's  second-sif^ht  mi'^lcd  him  when  it  showed  the  King  of 
Sardinia  hendino;  before  the  Imperial  footstooh  Charles  Albert 
actually  absented  himself  from  the  coronation  at  Milan,  a  step  of 
somewhat  marked  character,  which  attracted  notice  at  the  time. 
The  conunLiK  enient  reminds  as  of  one  of  the  rough  old  wood- 
cut froutispieces  so  dear  to  childhood,  representing  a  full  par- 
liament of  the  beasts,  at  the  head  of  some  of  ^sop's  fables. 

TUB  OOROHATIOK. 

*  The  Lion  King,  who  keeps  us  ?kves — to  him 
May  God  preserve  sound  stomach,  claws,  and  limb: 
The  herd  of  meaner  crowned  ones — sleek,  dissembling, 

Foxes  and  conies  trembling— 
Aroand  him  diiBter,  and  with  low-di'ooped  locks, 
Crj  to  the  sovereign  Bhearer  of  the  flodu, 

*  We,  Father,  in  tbj  name,  at  second  hand. 

Will  closely  clip  the  land** 
X*o,  first  to  soil  in  dust  his  servile  knees 
The  yello^v  conscience-jaundiced  Piedmontese; 
AVhu  purged  the  short  mistake  that  made  him  hero 

So  well  at  Trocadero. 
O  CSarbonari,  jpovrf,  ye  knew  him  well, 
Kwr  Prince,  who  dragged  you  to  the  bloek»  the  cell. 
He  now  maintains  in  the  true  king-like  tone 

The  oaths  of  Twenty-one. 
With  trailing  cloak  behind  sweeps  blustering  in 
The  feeble  Lazsarone  Paladin. 
This  year  Palermo  knew  in  him  again 

The  old  and  ernel  strain/ 

The  satirist  does  not  forget  to  notice  in  the  case  of  the 
*  Sacripant '  of  Naples,  two  characteristic  accompaniments  of 
Legitimist  Absolutism,  the  martinet  passion  for  drilling,  and  the 
popular  piece  of  scandal  which  attributes  to  a  '  Zoccolante,'  or 
begging  firiar,  the  doubtful  honour  of  a  parental  relation  to  the 
monarch. 

*  What  wouldst,  Kinpr  Sacripant,  with  arms  and  thunder? 
With  that  great  fist  wouldst  smite  the  heavens  asunder? 
Have  done,  thou  ape  of  heroes,  in  thy  jowl 

We  read  the  friar-like  soul. 
The  INiBcan  Morpheas  follows  shiek  and  slow. 
With  poppy-wreaths  and  lettuce  on  his  brow. 
Who  in  pnrsnit  of  immortality 

Drains  boga  and  pockets  dry. 
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■ 

T^tb  hm  wad  land  statistics  witboot  nsbery 
He  lulls  his  languid  people  into  shimber; 
And  when  his  grsndsire  most  he  imitates 

Scrapes  something  from  his  States.' 

The  comparative  indulgence  shown  in  the  preceding  stanzas  to 
the  well-meaning  statfsticnl  and  marsb-draining  archduke,  con- 
trasts well  with  tiio  izviwc  and  bitter  censure  beistowcd  on  Mari^i 
Louisa  of  Parma,  and  with  the  light  but  exquisite  felicii y  of  the 
stroke  with  which  is  hit  off  the  gay  intruder  amid  serious 
despots,  *Di  Lucca  il  Protestantc  Don  Giovanni.'  This,  like  the 
'  Lazzarone-Paladin '  above,  recals  liie  coniprchensive  and  ex- 
haustive compound  names  given  by  Mirabeau — the  *  Grandison 
CxomweU,*  for  instance,  of  which  Mr.  Carljle  truly  says, '  Write 
a  Tolome  on  the  man,  and,  if  you  can,  say  more* 

*  To  wliispered  scoffs,  that  fill  the  guilty  plac^ 
She,  the  degraded,  turns  her  shameless  fac&-« 
She^  who  consoled,  m  tme  Tisnna  style, 

The  Cotsiesa's  exile. 

Gay  *midst  the  grave  contrivers  of  our  mill, 
Trips  in  our  Lucca^s  Protestant  Don  Joan; 
In  the  long  «arto  of  tyrants,  \o,  n  dish 

That's  neither  ii<^h  nor  ^h,' 

Here  we  omit  a  few  stanzas.  The  representative  of  Modena, 
of  course,  is  not  wanting. — *  The  ill-conditioned  Joshua,  of  the 
House  of  Esto,'  who,  between  cruelty  and  crude  logic,  thinks  he 
can  stop  the  sun  in  heaven.  The  only  one  absent  is  Pope  Gregory, 
and  to  nim,  after  a  satirical  notice  of  the  falling  off  iu  the  Pur- 
gatorial revenues,  the  poet  turns  with  a  serious  appeal ;  the  very 
apj)cal  which,  some  years  later  events  addressed  to  his  succcH^ur, 
and  to  which  for  a  time  the  worid  hoped  Pius  was  capaljle  of 
worthily  responding.  '  Speak  the  word;  if  you  do  not,  others 
win.'  It  is  hardly  nece^ary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
iron  crown  of  Lomhardy  is  popularly  said  to  be  made  of  the  nails 
of  the  true  cron.  In  the  passionate  exhortation  to  the  Lombards 
which  fi>IlowB^  Legnano,  the  mat  battle  in  which  the  Lombard 
cities  overthrew  the  Emperor  frederic  Barbarossa,  appropriately 
finds  a  place. 

*  O  destined  then  to  keep  sBve  and  free 

The  sacred  stem  of  ChristTs  most  holy  tree. 
Bring  back  in  peaes^  what  was  so  ricti  and  great^ 

The  Grospel's  poor  estate. 
Thy  doubting,  wretched  children — give  them  rest 
Beneath  thy  jiarments,  meek  and  humbly  drest: 
First  from  tixyself,  then  from  our  tyrants,  tear 

The  mask  of  fiaod  ye  wear. 
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Or  if  thy  wish  be  still  but  as  of  old, 

To  drink  Power's  cup,  and  ciirr^e  her  foes  for  gold, 

Tlieu  through  these  ciowcb  a  r^tronger  voice  shall  ring: 

*  This  erowD,  whkk  mikes  your  king, 

<  Not  from  those  muk  <if  holiest  reDown, 

As  ild  tales  teU,  was  forged  this  iron  crown; 
Christ  gave  not  to  be  tools  of  wrongs  and  lies 

His  Passion*s  mystic  ties. 

*  Not  {'rooi  the  nloughshare  blest,  whose  peaceful  birth 
Made  demigods  the  patriarchs  of  our  earth — 

This  crown  was  twisted  from  the  robber-swords 

Of  ruthless  Northern  hoides. 

<  O  Latin  raoe!  fer  whom  these  low-bent  knees? 
Tour  Lord  is  heir  to  those  old  tyrannies; 
ArOOnd  yonrfaet  are  danking  chains  of  shame— 

Their  iron  is  the  same. 

*  Lo,  you  are  here — look  round  upon  your  numbers! 
Kush  oa  the  hirelings: — waken  from  your  slumbers. 
Flash  in  jour  tyrant's  eyes  with  fearless  band 

A  diflferent-tempered  brand— 
'  Steel  of  that  furnace  whence  Legnano's  swords 
Beaped  the  full  harvest  of  barbaric  hordes^ 
Even  as  the  sickle  on  the  autnmn  plain 

Reaps  tiie  tuil  slieaves  of  grain.' 
iiic — the  people  hears — yet  looks  askance: 
Tunis  to  mock  lights  its  glad  and  foolish  glance: 
And  gives  the  German  columns,  mshing,  firing, 

Its  stupid  cheers  admiiing. 
The  people-^o — the  giddy  guilty  swarma* 
Nursed  and  corrupted  in  luxurious  barms, 
The  scum  of  nationff  that  from  Europe  drains 

Down  to  the  Lombard  plains; 
Hired  actors,  decked  with  serrile  diademSi 
Sham  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  sham  sets  of  gems; 
And  liveried  houndsi  that  snuroh  th^  gilt  attiie 

With  fawning  in  the  mirei 
And  Folly's  slaves  in  fashionable  hosts^ 
"Worn  by  false  pleasure  to  the  ghosts  of  ghosts: 
And  padded  grandsires,  with  galvanic  grins 

Apinir  their  children's  sins; 
All  like  the  madman,  whu  in  brainless  craze 
Langhs  while  the  dothea  upon  his  shonlders  blaa^ 
And  uDBrdsn  witli  fata  flsl^  in  firenned  ive^ 

Hiii  wlin  would  qnenah  the  firs.' 

With  this  bitter  description  and  firigfatfuUy  forcible  simile 
the  poem  concludes.  Throughout,  as  in  the  last  stanza,  it 
wiii  be  observed  tiiat  Gioati  speaks  aot  meielj  as  a  mouth- 
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piece  of  popular  feeling.  He  has  to  stir  up  or  even  to  create  the 
passions  to  which  he  appeals.  It  was  the  'delirio  Milaoeae* 
which  provoked  his  anger ;  and  lie  does  not  assail  the  wearer  of 
the  iron  crown  so  mach  as  the  slaves  who  applaud  him.  Foreign 
dominion  is  denounced ;  but  the  indifference,  lukewarmness,  or 
cowardice  of  many  Italians  is  not  less  openly  and  bitterly  noted. 
*You  who  stupidly  and  basely  admire  the  shows  with  which 
<  your  foreign  lords  would  conciliate  you,  the  military  dbplajs 

*  with  which  they  warn  you  to  submit — you  are  not  Italians.' 

The  poet  is  a  proclaimer  of  a  troth  not  unrecognised,  but  as 
yet  not  thoroughly  felt  and  acknowlcdiijcd.  What  his  influence 
was,  who  can  tell?  Who  can  tell  how  many  youthful  hearts 
were  thrilled  by  these  verses  among  those  who  but  ten  years 
later  raised  and  manned  the  barricades  of  Milan,  bequeathing 
to  their  countrymen,  if  not  a  penuaneiit  deliverance,  yet  the 
memory  at  least  of  a  victory  over  their  oppressors?  We  know  at 
any  rate  that  many  hearts  were  thrilled.  The  verses  made  their 
way  wherever  the  language  of  the  writer  was  spoken ;  and  it 
was  felt  that  Italy,  whAtever  else  she  might  want,  had  at  least 
another  poet  to  mce  her  fidlen  condition. 

In  the  e^es  of  many,  especially  of  those  who  look  at  it  from 
afar,  Italy  is  a  land  of  the  past  only ;  a  land  crowded  with  great 
memories,  with  the  prooft  and  relics  of  a  double  dominion, 
with  the  sculptured  and  painted  marbles  of  classic  and  Christian 
art,  with  ancient  ruins  and  medieval  churches,  and  with  scenes 
of  natural  beauty,  almost  defying  the  power  of  art  to  render 
them;  but  not  to  be  regarded  iia  aland  of  living  modem  in- 
terests, sliaiiiii:  in  modern  conflict  and  profjress,  a  portion  of  the 
civilization  ot"  to-day,  a  nation  among  the  European  nations. 
Few  things  can  be  coaceived  more  calculate  d  lo  gall  an  Italian 
than  the  unconsciously  contemptuous  judgment  thus  thought- 
lessly passed  upon  his  people.  He  knows  it  to  be  untrue,  yet  he 
feels  tnat  it  has  much  apparent  and  some  real  truth.  The  partial 
truth  makes  the  impliea  slight  more  bitter,  and  calls  for  a  deeper 
resentment  against  those  who,  by  foreign  tyranny  or  by  indi- 
genous baseness,  crush  or  paralyze  the  life  of  Italy. 

This  common  opinion,  embodied  by  Lamartine  in  a  probably 
chance  expression  '  La  Terre  des  Morts^  drew  from  Giostl 
the  poem  inlitled  *  La  Terra  dei  Morti.'  A  grave  and  some- 
times grim  humour,  relieved  with  touches  of  melancholy  beauty, 
is  its  prevalent  tone.   *  We  are  dead,  it  seems :  it  is  true  we  lived 

*  once  and  to  some  purpose  ;  but  we  are  quite  dead  now.  Our 

*  life,  or  rather  this  our  present  pseudo-life,  is  a  mere  fiction  and 

*  impertinent  intrusion  aincmg  the  living  :  you  of  this  generation, 

*  you  Frenchmen  who  arebu  thorou^ly  alive,  imy  bo,  and  j  ou  must 
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*  be  right:  yet  from  aome  th'mffs,  one  would  almost  think  we 
'were  still  really  livinfr;  who  knows?  perhaps  it  will  turn  out 

*  —  '    This  is  the  theme  of  the  poem.    With  this  explanation 


so.    .      — -  J.  

perhaps  even  a  most  imperfect  translation  of  some  of  the  stanzas 
of  this  remarkable  ode  may  give  some  idea  of  the  deep  strain  of 
melancholy  irony  with  which  the  poet  accepts  and  applies  the 
designation  in  behalf  of  the  land  of  which  he  is  sadly  proud,  aott 
of  the  people  whose  life  and  right  to  live  he  indicates. 

•THS  mun  IIEII*a  UMK 

« 

To  U8  poor  ghosts  of  Italy, 
Us,  moniinies  from  the  womb, 
Oor  mm  it  texton,  and  oar  nnb 
Bat  opens  ns  the  tomb. 
On  us  the  curates  waste  in  vain 
The  holy  font's  expenses. 
And  charge  our  burial  fe««  a^on 
Oa  pwelj  false  pretences. 

Mntio  up  like  Adam's  sont 
la  human  likeness  fair, 
True  Heth  you'd  think  ua,  y«t  we  aw 
Mere  ribs  and  long  shin  bones. 
What  do  you  here,  poor  souls  misled, 
Stray'd  from  your  place  of  alttmber? 
Oh,  be  resigned,  go  join  the  dead. 
The  nataoo  without  number. 


xsBBA  VK.  mom. 

A  noi  larve  d'ltalia, 
Mummie  dalia  matricet 
£  beochino  la  balla 
AnalaleTatrioe: 
Con  noi  f^ciupa  il  Priora 
L'acijua  battesimale, 
£  quando  si  rimuon 
Ct  niba  il  ftiiMsale> 

Eccoci  qui  confitfi 
Coir  effigie  d'Adamo, 
K  par  di  came,  e  siamo 
Coatole  e  atioche  ritti 
O  anime  ingannate, 
Che  ci  fate  quassu  ? 
Rassegnatevi,  andate 
Nel  munero  dai  ptu. 

Ah  d'lina  pente  morta 
Non  ai  giora  la  Storia : 
Di  Libera,  di  Gloria, 
Scheletrib  cbe  v'  importa? 
A  che  serve  un'  esequte 
Di  ghirlaode  o  di  tor&i  ? 
Bfontafiamoci  un  reqnle 
Sanaa  taati  diacocai. 

Ecco,  su  tutti  i  punti 
Delia  tomba  fonesta 
Vagar  di  teau  Id  tcata 
Ai  miteri  defunti 
Tl  pensiero  abbninato 
D'uQ  paano  mortuario. 
L'artiatico,  il  togato 
II  NigQO  lattarasio 

E  tulta  una  moria. 
JNiccolini  apedito^ 
Haaaom  h  aappeUito 
Co'  morti  in  libreria. 
E  tn  giunto  a  completa 
Lorenzo,  come  roai 
Infondi  nella  ereta 
La  vitaaha  wm  hai?' 


Fnr  a  dep^irted  nation 
There  is  no  place  in  story, 
What  ia  Liberty  or  Glory 
To  this  corpse  generation? 
Garlandson graves?  Whatgood tothem? 
They're  just  as  well  wttboat  it 
Let's  mumble  off  their  requiem. 
And  make  less  talk  about  it. 

Behold,  wide  wandering  over 
This  cemetery  ground. 
Dreaatily  flit  and  hover 
From  sku!l  to  skull  all  round. 
Thoughts  by  the  funeral  pall. 
Shrouded  in  bnei  of  aaoaroiDg. 
The  sphere  of  art,  and  all 
The  realm  of  law  and  learning. 

Are  only  bnrir\l  places. 
Kiccoiiui's  doom  is  sped, 
MaosoDi  with  the  d^d 
Is  heapi  d  in  old  bookcases. 
And,  voung  Lorenzo,  say. 
By  wnat  eoehantment  rare 
Thou  breatbest  into  clay 
The  life  thou  dost  not  share?* 


The  allusion  b  to  Loreozo  Bartolini,  the  sculptor,  among  other 
works,  of  the  statue  *  La  Fiducia  in  Dio/  exquisitely  described 
by  Giusti  ia  a  somiet  with  that  title,  the  only  aonnet  we  find  in 
his  works. 
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'  Oar  dead  of  old  and  of  to-^ 

TTieir  unclairned  herit"<<?es 
bbail  furuislj  VL-t  a  goldeu  prey 
For  lively  living  sages. 
Most  cnn!^ripntioasly  theyiffiM 
The  riches  tbey  inherit, 
And  drink  oar  takmn  memorkt. 
And  tpend  on  goodt  -with  ■pint' 


Romagnosi,  too,  what  was  he  ?  a  ghost, — yet  a  ghost  who 
could  think,  and  whose  thoogjits  itifred  the  living.  Hbw«v«r» 
dead  we  are,  and  all  of  them,  too,  are  dead.  So  yaa  Frenchmen 
say ;  and  yon  show  that  yoa  think  so  fiom  the  way  in  which  yoa 
bcfflTow  fiom  us. 

'  Dei  morti  naovi  e  woebi 
L'eredit^  giacenti 
ArricbiroQ  parecehi 
In  terra  di  TiveDti. 
Campando  in  buoDalMe 
Sair  asse  er«ditario 
Lo  senipoloco  erede 
Cilhrunifmrio.' 

As  for  jou,  oar  oensoiB  of  the  Church  and  the  police,  yon  may 
lay  down  your  scissors ;  why  so  careful  to  emasculate  ^e  dead? 

*  Why  liedge  na  mNnd,  poor  ohnrch-yard 

With  bayonet  plantations  ?  [folk. 
Why  pryingf  Northmen,  peer  and  poke, 
'Mid  bonea  and  exIramatioBt  ^ 
"What !  wiitch  and  spy  so  jcalontly 
Among  the  poor  dead  bodies? 
Oh — yon  would  learn  anatomy— 
The  devil  aid  your  atadiett 

The  register  of  time  is  rife 
"With  welcomes  and  farewells : 
Their  turn  is  come  for  busy  life, 
OoTB  for  the  aUent  cells. 

Ar.i;  after  alt,  we've  li  i  1  i.ar  day. 
And  done  perhaps  our  share ; 
For  we  were  great  of  old,  ere  they 
Were  bora  yet,  over  Oere. 

O  ancient  city  towwi^ 
Majestic  sepulchres, 
£vea  in  your  ruin  stiff 
A  life  of  nobler  powers. 
Lay  level  ditch  and  mound. 
Rude  and  snspicioas  stranger. 
Lest  from  their  very  burial-groand 
]>Md  booet  learn  thoii|^ts  <«  daager. 

In  place  of  tordilit  ^bom, 

Perpetual  sun  repoaes 
Upon  that  £syoared  tomb, 
And  Tioleti  and  roies, 
And  vine  and  olive  wreath, 
Are  ail  its  signs  of  sorrow. 
Oht  well  may  Lift  be  fidn  ftom  Daith 
So  bright  a  hOBM  to  borrow  r 


'Pereheoli 

Selve  di  haionc'tp, 

£  a'ongono  a  quest'  osao 
Le  nordidie  baaette? 

Come!  guardate  i  mOfd 
Con  tanta  gciosia  ? 
Studiate  anatomia 
Che  it  diavolo  wi  porCi. 

Ma  il  libra  di  natura 
Ha  Tentrata  e  I'oscita : 
Tocca  a  lore  la  vita, 
E  a  nm  la  aepoltura. 
E  poi  se  lo  domandl 
Aftsai  siamo  campaii. 
OiaOb  travamo  grandi 
E    son  evan  nati. 

O  mora  dttadine, 
Sepolcri  maestosi, 
Fin  ie  vostre  ruine 
Bono  an  apoteosi. 
Cancella  anco  la  fosse, 

0  baibaro  inquieto, 
Cbh  tenterarie  Toaaa  * 
Sentooo  il  aepolerelo. 

Vaglia  sal  monnmenta 
Perpetao  lame  il  sole 
£  fk  da  torcia  a  ventu : 
Le  Toaa,  le  Tiole, 

1  pampani,  gli  oHvi, 
Son  simboli  di  pianto. 
Oh,  ahe  bel  Campoaaato 
DaihninvidiaaiTivi!' 


In  the  last  stanza  the  thin  mask  of  irony  is  almost  thrown  ofl^ 
and  the  repressed  passion  breaks  through  with  fierce  and  un^ 
ffoised  menaces,  as  the  poet  passes  from  the  fiur  image  of  the 
dead  knd»  to  that  of  the  '  Dies  Ine,'  and  Day  of  Jud^Ekent  yet 
waiting  the  opprasson.   We  gtve  it  in  the  original  only: 
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*  GtcbiTeii  aUe  eorte 
Lateiaiiioli  eantare^ 

E  yediam  questa  morte 
Dov'  aiidera  a  cascare. 
Tra  i  salmi  dell'  U£Szio 
C'e  anco  il  Die^  ir<s  : 
O  che  nou  ba  a  venire 
II  giorno  del  giudicio?* 

Some  idea  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  siate  of  a  iialioii  will 
ever  be  flmnd  m  the  average  character  of  its  governing  men,  not 
so  mucii  in  that  of  the  one  or  two  leading  ministers  as  of  the 
more  numerous  officials  wlio  administer  its  resources.  Between 
their  character  and  that  of  the  government  they  serve,  there  is  a 
jet  dooer  relation ;  and  considering  the  degree  and  extent  of 
mofal  infloence  exercised  over  masses  of  mankind  even  by  the 
satellites  of  power,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  most  pemicioos 
consequences  of  a  base  government  is  the  individual  baseness 
which  it  creates  or  requires  in  those  who  serve  it»  This  is  an  evil 
clearly  distinguishable  from,  and  perhaps  exceeding  in  amount, 
all  the  actual  harm  caused  by  mis-govern ment  in  detail.  It  is  a 
canker  at  the  very  heart  of  the  social  body.  In  a  contralized 
and  Ijiireau-govcrncd  country,  the  existence  of  ii  corrupt  class  of 
ofhciais  is  a  curse  scarcely  less  all-penetrating  than  that  of  a 
comipt  priesthood.  In  the  eyes  of  (jllusti,  this  evil,  which  may 
be  abruliied  into  *  Scoundrelisrn  in  oihce,'  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
curses  oi  Italy  ;  one  which  the  reformer  must  destroy,  and  which 
could  not  escape  the  lash  of  the  reforming  poet.  In  his  '  Gingil- 
lino^'  he  has  given  us  what  may  be  called  the  epic  of  such 
scoundvelism ;  a  picture,  as  his  biographer  truly  says,  '  squalidly 
sablime/  of  the  tnuning,  progress,  succesi^  and  final  triumph,  as 
of  a  pupil  and  master  in  this  school  of  abject  vileness. 

A  satire  more  fiercely  definite,  alike  in  object  and  execotioni 
was  never  penned ;  aDd  we  can  easily  believe,  as  we  are  told, 
that  its  effect  was  tremendous.  Here  is  no  allegorical  beating 
about  the  bush ;  the  form  and  the  drift  of  the  poem  are  singu- 
larly direct  and  plain.  An  essay  on  the  subject  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  perspicuous,  prolialily  far  less  downright  in  its  lan- 
guage. In  a  prolo^rne  adclrcssed  to  his  friend,  Alos^andro  Man- 
zoni,  son  of  the  celebmted  novelist,  the  poet  simply  declares  a 
fact,  and  his  wonder  at  it. 

*  Our  rulers,'  says  he,  *  are  always  in  the  habit  of  picking  out 
*  the  worst  and  lowest  of  men  to  serve  them  and  the  state ;  and 
'then  they  wonder  that  in  time  of  trouble  these  rabble  are 
'  merely  In  the  way.  O  loyal  and  imperial  highnesses  descend* 
'ants  of  Godiic  lobber-heroei^  when  you  cdi  yooiselves  fFe 
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'  instead  of     is  it  that  yoa  may  indode  thoae  wolvesy  your 

'  trenchermen,  with  you  ?'  He  advises  a  thorough  deaiance  of  the 
whole  tribe*  and  proceeds  to  back  his  recommendation  by  a 
picture  o£ane.  Beginning  at  the  beginning,  he  introduces  us  to 
ius  hm-scoundiely  fit  to  be  Mr*  Carlyle's  ideal  arch-Booundrel, 

in  the  cradle,  under  the  auspices  of  appropriate  gossip?', — the 
dcitic8  pponymi  of  all  the  servile  vices, — apn^tnsj,  knavery, 
servility,  !j:rccd,  &c.  These,  like  attendant  Pare ;r  or  j^ift-bestow- 
ing  fairies,  assembled  round  the  cradle,  and  ])ourin*2:  tlic  k'[)rous 
distilment  of  the  precepts  which  are  to  model  his  future  fate  into 
the  ears  of  the  inlaiit  on  whom  they  are  about  to  fling  with  full 
hands  such  blessings  as  they  can  confer — 

*  Cboruss*d  for  lullaby  this  nursery  rhyme 
Most  wcurthy  of  theniselves  and  of  the  time.* 

Wc  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  this  fatal  cliant ;  but 
the  short  sentcutioua  flow  of  Giusti's  dact}  lie  measure  can  hardly 
be  represented  in  English.  The  sustained  and  bitter  irony 
needs  neither  comment  nor  explanation: 


*  Hiish,  baby,  don't  cry, 
You  were  naked  when  born; 

Wmild  yon  learn  bow  to  die 
Not  to  hut  and  forlon  r 

C<n«e  lift  to  oar  maxime, 

^^'■hiL•h  ever  hold  good, 
And  will  float  yoa  like  cork 
To  the  top  of  tbe  flood. 

With  a  back  early  bent. 

And  a  pliable  narrow, 
Cringe,  crush  yourself  under 

The  pedagogoe'a  harxow. 

With  strangers  and  frienda 

Be  it  ever  your  pUn, 
To  become  a  mere  nothing 

At  Ihr  at  70a  can. 

The  brilliant,  the  daring. 

By  you  bo  forsworn. 
If  you  would  not  die  naked 
As  when  you  were  bom. 

Keep  your  head  and  your  heart 
Dndiaturiied  by  oU  atory. 

By  weak  dreams  of  honour. 
Dim  qieotrea  of  gloiy. 

And  carefully  seeking 
To  limit  yoar  learnings 

To  know  bow  to  read 
What  will  htlp  you  ia  emlog* 


Shun  {genius,  forever 

A  corse  and  a  scora. 
If  you  would  not  die  naked 

At  when  yon  were  born. 

Grow  np,  and  remember, 
That  blundering  by  cimnoe 

Witb  an  honest  intentum 
More  hurts  your  advanoe 

Than  tbe  perfidy  cool 
And  complete  as  a  friar'a. 

Wrought  by  line  and  by  rule 
Of  your  well' balanced  liars. 

An  error  confesfsed 

By  the  heart  in  its  fulness. 
Hold  the  fnrett  of  signs 

Of  tbe  arranteai  dulneas. 

On  the  dirtiest  fingers 
Clean  gloves  can  be  -woxn ; 

Do  this — or  die  naked 
At  when  yon  wore  bonit 


In  aoul  and  in  bodv 
Be  elnve  to  tbe  Real, 

Nor  get  yourself  lost 
In  aome  airy  Ideal. 

I^t  the  tablet  which  Reason 
Uas  told  to  your  youth, 

StaijitldtotlieDollai't 
Plinn  ptMtienl  tmlb. 
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Let  no  nolilla  diidaln  A  gnat  and  oM 

T l  uch  you  with  the  ftUj  To  power  well-known, 

Oi"  that  simple  poetic.  Has  told  ns  that  Being 

Half-mad  melancholy.  Aod  JJui-iny  aru  one. 

Which  would  tell  you  the  tatters  Hold  yon  by  that  oracle, 

Tbat  liooettjr  brings,  Never  outworn ; 

Are  not  the  most  "wretched  If  \on    ouM  not  f!ie  nal<e<i 

Nor  iMsest  of  tbmgs.  As  when  you  were  born.' 

Twenty  years  Irttcr  we  find  the  protege  of  these  goddesses 
taking  his  deu:ree  at  the  university,  a  process  p;iven  with  much 
humorous  reality.  He  is  presented  by  the  Public  Orator,  as  we 
should  say,  to  the  assembled  heads,  in  a  speech  crammed  with 
eulocries  on  the  most  regular,  most  obedient,  most  decorous 
of  pupils, — one  who  has  ever  been  marked  for  abstaininj?  from 
pipes,  billiards,  taverns,  beards,  and  other  disorderly  proceedings, 
for  never  doing  anything  without  leave, 

*  Sempre  abbassaiuio  ia  ragione  e  Testro, 
Sempre  pensando  a  modo  del  maestro.' 

Confident  expectations  are  expressed  of  his  snceesf;  in  lite,  as 
a  defender  of  tliincrs  as  they  are.  Leaving  the  Senate-house  in 
glory,  Gini^iiliiuj  is  met  at  the  dour  by  a  knot  of  honest  scape- 
grace students  (we  greatly  fear  that  one  Giuseppe  Giusti  was 
conspicuous  among  the  niuuber),  who,  saluting  with  mock  respect 
the  newly-made  Doctor  of  Laws,  fuUow  after  l]im,  chanting  in  a 
tone  less  complimentary  than  the  orator's,  a  few  verses  which 
convey  their  impression  of  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
model  pupiL 

^  Titi  quoque,  M  quoque 
Is  the  faculty  consigned: 
Duly  thou  *  injure  utroque* 
Authorized  to  gull  mankind. 
All  that  sea  of  knaTish  troubling 
There  within  thy  cranium  bubbling^ 
From  thy  skull  in  full  relief 
Raues  higfi  the  bump  of  thiet 

"What  is  left  from  all  you've  read: 
Crudest  studies,  buuip  d  and  hurried 
In  tiiat  nntsbell  of  a  head» 
Um  in  whieh  the  mind  is  buried? 
Scantiest  lore  is  yet  enough 
For  that  soul  of  coarsest  stuff : 
Yea,  the  slightest  tincture  of  it 
Will  fit  you  for  touciuog  profit. 

Don  the  gown  of  learned  brother 

Or  attorney,  which  you  will: 
One  name  tits  you  like  another 
While  it  pays  jour  baker's  bill: 
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Bom  a  hoond  aad  bMuig  wuy, 

Born  Cossack  or  Janissary, 

With  bow'd  neck  and  crooked  ghwnlring 

Alakiog  ap  for  want  of  thinkiog. 

Hypocrite,  the  laws  to  wrench 

From  your  face,  whoeyer  sees  je,  • 
Knows  you  travel  to  the  bench 
By  the  way  tliat's  broad  and  easy. 
And  they  say,  too,  you  for  hire 
Play  the  spy  that  blows  the  £re, 
FoUower  atriet  and  devolee 
Of  the  apostle  of  the  tree. 

Poor  Iscariot,  howefer. 
Was  a  nifleniUe  ereatafe: 
Toe,  pMt  pangon  novo  dever 
Ton  with  hard  unflinching  feature 

Ton  can  svU  a  life  that's  holy 
"Without  thinking  of  the  folly 
Of  being  bang'd  and  burst  asunder. 
Or  of  giving  back  the  plunder.' 

The  highly  approved  graduate  of  the  university  has  next  to 

become  the  graaiiatc  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose  Giusti  con- 
ducts him  to  the  capital  (apparently  Rome),  find  at  this  point  the 
poet  pauses  for  a  moment,  and  leaves  the  sharj)  ringing  mea- 
sures of  his  bitter  satire,  to  express  in  slow  moving  Dantean 
verses,  of  sinj^ular  melancholy  and  iin translatable  sweetness,  how 
the  contrast  of  ancient  glories  and  modern  degradation  strikes 
upon  the  soul  of  him  who,  waiidering  at  night  through  the 
moonlit  city — 

*  Malinconico  pazzo  che  si  giova 
Del  cnsto  amplesso  della  tua  heltaide 
Sempr<  a  tutti  presente  e  sempre  nova; 

Lento  s'inoltra  per  le  mute  strode 
Ove  piu  lunge  e  il  morho  dt  Ur  gente 
Ed  ove  Tom  bra  piu  romita  cade/ 

But  the  pause  is  but  momentary.  With  an  indignant  zest, 
mixed  with  disgust,  hr  phmges  his  hero  lawyer,  be  it  remem- 
bered) into  what,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  is  a  kind  of  Old 
Baihy  society — a  reunion  of  the  practitioners  in  every  kind,  on 
and  off  the  bench,  of  every  legal  rascality;  and  hence,  by  a  slight 
transition  to  the  somewhat  wider  club,  including  the  lower  orders 
of  *  Birrocratici,'  headis  and  directors  of  *  police,*  in  the  con- 
tinental sense  of  the  word.  Crowded  with  aliusioDs  and  difficult 
expreseions  as  this  part  of  the  poem  ie^  it  is  haid  for  any  but  an 
Italian-"  we  might  probably  ^ly  fo  my  but  a  Tuacaii— toappie- 
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ciate  it  altogedier.  ItB  wfSnt  and  flow  eoannend  themsehes  to 
all ;  but  theie  it  would  be  hopelen  to  attempt  to  reproduce  in 

Eoglisb. 

Standing  thus  amid  a  crowd  of  emulous  rogues,  with  his  fi)ot 
on  the  lowest  atepof  the  ladder  of  officiality^  and  looking  upwards 
with  admiring  ewry,  <  L'£ccelleDtisaimo  Dottor  Gringilla'  asks  and 

receives  the  lesson  how  to  climb.  Most  great  men,  it  is  said* 
owe  their  rise  to  leininiiK'  influence,  and  Giusti's  hero  is  no 
exception.  As  a  youug  man  of  promise,  he  is  taken  inio  filial 
flavour  by  a  lady,  (les(  ribed  in  very  direct  and  uncom|)liincntarv 
▼erscs  as  the  worthy  lady  patroness  of  such  a  society,  from  whose 
mouth  he  receives  what  mi«rht  be  called  the  •  Official  Scoundrel's 
Manual.'  Sententiously  and  gravely  are  introduced  the  require- 
neiiti  of  the  career  to  which  the  aspirant  has  devoted  himseL£ 
He  is  abeadjpeiftct  on  tbe  negative  aide;  the  chapter  of  <  What 
lo  Avoid''— 

'  Shun  liberals,  of  all  denominations. 
Ail  clever  fellows  with  the  mark  of  danger; 
Talk  not  of  journals,  books,  or  publications, 
But  seem  to  all  such  things  the  merest  atranger : 
Shut  close  yoor  soul  to  all,  and  be  alone^— 
This  lorsb  I  trow,  fvSk  well  tothae  iakncMni. 

This  faUs  within  the  great  art  of  omisstoD, 

III  which  Fve  known  joa  long,  complete  and  dereri 

To  teaeh  you  that,  were  waste,  and  mere  addition; 

Wood  to  a  forest,  water  to  a  river. 

"Well  entered  thus,  for  you  is  still  remaining 

The  active  half  of  your  aovioiate  tnuning.' 

Then  Ibllow  the  precepts  of  base  things  to  be  done:  how  to 
choose  a  patron ;  how  to  treat  him  when  chosen ;  what  services 
to  lender  obtmsivelyt  what  inobtrusively ;  in  short,  the  whole 
duty  ef  the  emwler,  set  forth  with  a  calm  and  scientific 
accuracy,  an  absence  of  exaggeration  or  obvious  irony,  in  itself 
most  ironical.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  in  clear,  forcible, 
emphatic  verse,  ot directions  which  would  be  tielt  to  be,  if  regarded 
ns  means  to  an  end,  singularly  applicable  and  true.    Giusti  has 
done  for  the  low  placeman,  who  w  ould  rise  to  be  perhaps  even  a 
Peccheneda,  what  Machiavelli  ha^j  done  fur  the  *  rrincipc'  The 
object  of  Giusti's  picture,  at  least,  will  not  be  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Gingillino  of  course  earns,  by  zealous  adoption  of  the  precepts, 
the  rewuda  to  which  they  are  intended  to  conduct;  and  we 
lesre  him  a  prosperous  official^  already  honoured  with  marks  of 
his  priooe'a  favour,  lookine  forward  with  devout  confidence  to  his 
fatxm  admission  into  the  higher  official  heaven  of  grand  crosses 
and  8tai%  and  reciting  every  morning  and  evening  with  the  deepest 
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reverence  before  his  commission  of  o£Bce,  as  the  symbol  to  him 
most  flacred»  a  kind  of  creed  to  the  efiect,  JbfUeve  in  Mammtmr^ 
a  creed  which,  with  its  tone  of  bitter  and  meaning;  parody,  miebt 
be  considered  irreverent  in  England*  Many  among  ua  hold  that 
belief  devoutly  enou^b,  who  would  be  uiocked  at  its  plain 
expteasion,  and  for  thiSy  as  for  other  reason^  we  Bhall  not  attempt 
to  translate  iL 

Such  is  one  of  the  mogt  celebrated  among  those  poems  from 
which,  as  Giusti's  biographer  observes,  posterity  will  draw  a 
living  idea  of  his  time — of  onc»  side  of  it,  that  is  to  say.  There 
was,  perhaps,  little  hope  ot  immediate  amendment  in  the  corrup- 
tions so  bitterly  denounced  amid  universal  assent  and  ap])lause. 
But  there  was  dealt  to  the  whole  system  of  government  which 
supported  itself  on  such  agency,  a  heavy  and  lar-resounding 
blow;  and  of  the  many  thougbtb  which  would  pass  tiirou<^li  the 
minds  of  the  Italian  reader  or  hearer  (for  these  poems,  circulating 
in  manoscript,  were,  we  believe^  read  in  companies)^  the  last 
would  be---it  cannot—it  shall  not  stand.  This  was  the  thooght 
whichy  more  or  lesa^  consciously  lay  ever  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poet*s  verses,  and  the  thought  wnich  he  would  have  stereotyped* 
if  possible,  in  the  heart  of  every  auditor. 

*  Gingillino'  was  written  late  in  1844.  It  was  the  Brst-fruits  of 
the  poet*s  partial  recovery  from  an  illness  which  had  greatly 
alarmed  his  friends;  of  the  «ame  kind  with  that  which  aften^'ards 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  its  cciebrit}',  perhaps,  surpa^d  that  of 
fiis  former  works.  His  name,  as  that  of  the  *  Anonymous  Tuscan,' 
was  by  this  time  bruited  through  Italy  with  that  kind  of  under- 
hand m;ysterious  celebrity  which  perhaps  is  the  most  tlatteriiig 
and  emphatic  of  all  the  forms  of  fame.  He  was  known  as  an 
e([ual  to  the  great  writers  of  his  nation;  he  bad  many  and 
devoted  friends ;  he  was,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him*  The  praise  which  came  to  him  irom  all  parts  of 
Italy  must  have  gratified  a  higher  susceptibility  than  that  of 
poetic  vsnim  It  could  not  fail  to  make  him  ^1  that  his  words 
were  something,  that  he^  too,  had  a  lever  in  his  hand,  and  that 
there  was  already  felt  a  tremulous  response  to  the  efforts  of  him- 
self and  others  vibrating  through  the  mbric  which  they  wished  to 
overthrow* 

Few  years  yet  remained  for  him,  but  much  was  reserved 

for  those  few.  lie  was  to  see  all  but  won  more  than  ho  had 
ever  expected,  more  than  he  can  liave  hoped,  and  to  see  it  aU 
lost  a^ain ;  in  part  by  misfortune,  as  we  call  it;  in  part,  loo,  by 
visible  errors  and  crimes  which  he  keenly  denounced,  and  which 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  the  Italians  been  such  as  he 
would  have  wished  to  see,  and  potently  aided  to  make  them. 
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At  this  point,  in  the  year  1845,  the  last  year  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  while  from  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  comes  a  kind  of 
response  to  the  voices  of  those  who,  like  Giusti  in  verse,  or  like 
Gioberti,  Azeglio,  and  others  in  prose>  point  the  way  to  a  better 
fiitme — the  dim  murmur  c$  a  coming  change — let  us  pause  for  a 
SKMneut  before  the  portrait  of  the  poet  of  &e  movement:^ 

*  Those  who  conversed  witii  him  at  this  time,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  and  alflo  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  would  have  seen  a  man 
tan  and  weU«made^  with  a  eoantenanee  faU  of  TiTadtyaad  smiabilitjt 
with  biadc  hsir,  eje^  and  whiskers;  and  at  first  might  have  thooght 

him  a  person  made,  as  the  saying  is,  to  live  for  ever;  but  after  more 
careful  examination  of  his  countenance  would  have  perceived  a  kind 
of  slight  yellow  tinge,  like  that  of  one  whose  liver  is  affected,  and 
especially  a  shade  of  profound  melancholy,  which  seemed  to  veil  over 
his  smile,  and  shed  around  him  an  air  of  scarcely  de^1nable  sadness.' 

A  fanciful  parallel  might  perhaps  tra(  i d  between  the  poet 
and  the  coming  fortunes  of  the  Italy  whicii  he  loved,  in  the 
flashing  smile  so  sadly  and  readily  veiled,  the  fair  appearance  of 
strength  with  death  already  at  the  heart.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  of  criticism  to  observe,  that  this  look  of  melancholj  it 
thoroughly  characteristic,  ibr  (as  already  observed),  as  in  the 
case  oT  almost  ail  genuine  irony,  a  deep  sadness  is  the  ground* 
work  of  all  the  lai»hin|g  satire  of  GiustL 

Of  the  private  li€  of  G  i  usti  dnrii^  these  years  of  eariy  manhood 
bis  biographer  tells  us  little  enough.  Over  many  years  of  it,  as 
over  the  life  of  so  many  eminent  men,  there  lay  the  shadow  of  a 
great  sorrow,  in  the  form  of  a  disay>pointed  afiPection.  A  love 
returned,  and  then  a  broken  pledge — this  is  all  we  see  of  an 
event  wliich  coloured  his  whole  life,  and  even  in  bis  biof^rapher's 
opinion  conlribiited  in  some  degree  to  create  or  streiigtiien  iti 
his  mind  the  tendency  to  look  on  the  dark  and  censurable  side 
of  things.  Often  is  it  the  case,  and  often  rightly  so,  though  wc 
cannot  but  regret  it,  that  the  leading  incident  of  an  individual's 
life,  that  which  iu  his  own  eyes  occupied  most  space  in  his 
mental  history^  fills  but  a  few  lines  in  his  bio^ra]>iiy.  Some 
boMitiful  and  tender  personal  poems,  neceasanlj  less  broadly 
maxked  by  his  peculiar  manner  than  his  greater  works*  but  the 
more  interesting  through  a  likeness  which  the  dififetence  of 
subject  does  but  veil — are  the  memorials  for  the  world  of  pro- 
bably the  most  important  incident  in  the  life  of  Giusti.  ^ 

An  anecdote  of  a  lighter  kind  has  reached  us  on  uncertain 
authority;  how  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  on  some  occasion, 
sent  for  the  suspected  author  of  the  keen  satires  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  remon^^trarcd  with  him  in  the  usual  paternal  tone, 
and  probably  with  a  really,  kind  intention.    'You  are  a  young 
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*  man  of  great  talents;  you  will  get  into  trouble  if  you  go  on  in 

*  this  way ;  you  miehtemploy  yourself  better  for  your  own  advan- 
'  tage,  &c'  And  now  Giusti,  not  being  able  to  afford,  however 
thin  was  the  veil,  to  lose  his  anonymous  cfaaracter,€alinlj  answevedy 
'that  hb  Kojal  Hidincw  was  extremely  good,  that  he  had  no 
'preteDskmBof  that  und;  heienettedto  say,  he  was  an  hidoleBt 
'  young  man  who  was  veiy  fond  of  fishinf^  and  thoog^t  little  of 

*  odier  matteiB*' 

It  is  acaioely  necessaiy  to  observe  that  no  deception  was 
either  conveyra  or  intended  by  such  an  answer.  It  amply 
amounted  to  a  polite  negative,  a  form  of  saying, — I  dechne 
letting  out  my  Pegasus — always  supjwsing  1  have  one,  a  fact 
which  your  censorship  does  not  allow  mc  to  admit,  to  be  put 
into  court-harness.  VVc  do  not,  however,  answer  for  the  story. 
Of  Giusti's  having  been  subjected  to  sharp  police  supervision 
and  censure,  his  poems  contain  a  characteristic  record  in  the 
verses  entitled,  *  Rassegnazione  e  proponimento  di  cambiar  vita.* 
They  are  an  ironical  recantation  and  repentance  of  former 
offences,  for  which  he  has  been  seveiefy  lebokedy  of  ooome 
•moonting  to  a  very  pointed  repetition  of  them.  Another^ 
intiOed  «Sfy  New  Frienct'  is  an  admimbly  witty  sketch  of  ihb 

SenUemanlilte  and  pleasing  person,  only  rather  extravagant  in 
is  liberalism,  and  given  to  underbreath  confessions  of  conspiracy^ 
who  had  lately  ptessed  his  flattering  sode^  on  the  poet;  being 
of  course  a  police  ^y. 

Giusti's  abstract  politics  may  or  may  not  have  been  generally 
identical  with  those  of  the  illusti  ious  men  whom  we  have  named 
as  the  leaders  and  representatives,  or  teachers,  of  moderate 
liberalism.  It  is  right  to  observe  that  he  agreed  with  them  on 
the  most  important  point  of  all,  on  that  fatal  point,  on  which 
difference  of  opinion  has  ruined  the  hopes  of  Italy.  With  the 
best  and  wisest,  he  said,  let  us  have  no  secret  societies,  no  con- 
spiracies. All  that  is  gone  by,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  never 
was  more  than  an  impostore  of  the  'bini'  spies  and  infionnenv 
who  get  up  sodi  arddes  fo  sdl  them  in  retail;  and  it  is  mere 
castr^wT  mbbish  to-day : 

*  OiTjri  si  tratta  d'una  certa  razza 

Che  vuole  Storia,  e  che  lo  dice  in  piazza.' 

The  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken  is  a  kind  of 
confeasiou  of  political  fiuth*  with  the  significant  title  *  Delcnda 
Cartago.* 

We  necessarily  pass  over  much  unnoticed,  but  among  the 
poems  of  this  period  of  hope,  there  is  one  which  for  its  singular 
beauty  and  unusual  tenderness  of  thought  and  expression. 
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demaodfl  especial  notice,  that  intitled,  Sant'  Ambrogio.  It  is 
an  instance  of  what  the  nmpleit  of  inddents  may  become  in  the 
hands  of  a  real  poet. 

Giusti  finds  himself  one  morning  near  the  altar  in  the  chuidi 
cS  St.  Ambrogio^  near  Milan,  and,  as  it  happens^  in  the  middle 
of  a  whole  troop  of  Austrian  aoldieES — Bohemiansy  Croats^  and 
others^  'the  stakes  of  oar  Tinejard,'  standing np  stiffly  in  trolly 
as  if  they  were  so  many  stakes,  with 

<  Blank  fiuses,  and  tow  whiakevs  fit  to  kindle, 
Upright  before  the  Lord,  each  like  a  spindle.' 

Moreover,  the  poor  fellows  had  breakfasted  on  p^arlic,  and 
between  moral  and  physical  shrinking,  he  admits  that  he  felt  a 
certain  shock,  a  rush  of  feelings  not  proper  to  the  time  and  place. 
But  while  he  was  looking  on,  there  arose  from  the  baud  near  the 
altar  a  slow  strain  of  monmlbl  mnsic 

*  D'uDii  Lreiite  clio  genja  in  duri  8teati 
E  de'  perduti  beui  si  rammenti.' 

The  rnnaic  was  Italian,  that  choms  finom  Verdi's  Lombacdi:<— 

<  QneOo  <0  Slgnofe»  dal  t^  asltoti' 
Che  tanti  petti  ha  scoasi  e  inebriatt' 

Its  beauty  carried  him  away,  and  united  him  in  feeling  with  the 
ibreign  worshippers.  It  ceased,  and  he  was  recovering  with  the 
thought,  *it  is  our  mnsic  after  all,  and  Tery  ftirly  played,'  wheA 
the  mnsic  began  agatn^  this  time  a  Geiman  hymn^  oiaated  by  liie 
aoldierB^  half  prayer,  half  lament,  a  *  bitter  sweet'  stndn,  telling 
the  recollections  of  in&ncy,  of  those  home  songs,  whlcb^kamt 
at  the  mother's  knee,  come  back  to  the  heart  ha  the  days  of  sorrow, 
of  the  sad  longings  of  exile,  so  beaotifnl,  so  tender,  so  imploring 
80  melancholy,  that  it  enchanted  him  in  delight  and  wonder^  that 
those  wooden  figure  were 

'  JJn  eantioo  tedesoo  lento  lento 
Per  Taer  saCTo  a  Dio  moase  )e  penne: 
Era  preghier%  e  mi  parea  lamento^ 
D*un  saoDO  grave,  flebile,  solenne, 

Tal,  che  sempre  nell*  animji  lo  sento: 
E  mi  St  11  pi  SCO  che  in  quf  He  cotenn^ 
In  que'  faiitocci  esotici  di  legno, 
Potesse  Y  armonia  fino  a  qael  s^no. 

Sentia  iiell'inno  la  dolcezza  amara 
Do  *canti  ixliti  da  fanciullo:  il  core 
Che  dfi  voce  domestlea  grimpara 
Ce  ii  ripete  i  giorui  dei  dolore: 

o2 
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Un  pender  mesto  deUft  madre  cara, 
Un  desiderio  di  pace  e  di  amore, 

Uno  sgomento  di  lontano  e^ilio, 
Che  mi  faceva  andare  in  visibilio.' 

It  left  the  poet  full  of  deeper  nnd  kinder  thoughts,  and  earnest 
compassion  for  those  poor  icllows,  bUnd  instnunents  of  a  tyranny 
which  they  do  not  understand,  dragged  from  their  home,  harshly 
disciplined,  solitary  and  disliked,  among  people  of  another  race 
and  speech,  sent  here  by  the  politic  despotism  which  finds  in 
the  oppositiun  of  races  the  iostrumeut  of  its  supremacji  slaves 
keeping  down  slaves, 

*  From  far  Bohemia  and  the  Ban's  command, 
Like  droves  to  winter  in  our  fat  marsh  land.' 

A  thought  arises  in  his  mind,  a  thoiifxht  of  kindly  brotherhood 
of  the  subject  j)eoples,  *and  had  I  not  run  away,  1  really  must 
have  embraced  a  corporal,  standiog  there  with  his  cane  as  stifT 
as  a  clothes-])cg.' 

*  Your  excellency,'  says  the  poet  to  some  minister  of  police  pro- 
bably, '  why  do  you  send  liiat  stupid  deaf  fellow  to  follow  me,  and 
'  make  out  what  I  and  others  are  about?    It  is  mere  waste  of 

*  money;  I  am  perfecdy  ready  to  tell  yoiu  Take  notes — is  your 
'  pencil  ready?  fust,  understand  that  the  world  really  is  in  move- 

*  ment,  and  aspires  to  fireedom*  Listen  but  to  the  bell  of  the  CanK 

*  panile,  each  time  it  tolls,  '  For  burial  or  for  baptism  in  the  mom, 
'  A  Tory*  dies,  a  Liberal  is  bom.*  Change,  therefore,  we  desire ; 
'  but  we  are  no  conspiratofs  or  destructives:  no  pseudo  Gracchi 

*  or  *  Robespierrini' — neitlu  r  do  we  wish  for  Absolute  Lords — 

*  'Padroni' — you  may  put  that  down  'Padroni  vo*  and  to  proceed* 

*  To  republics,  tyrants,  slaves,  all  those  convulsive  and  stinm- 
'  latini;  names,  I  have  nothing  to  say :  1  cau  tell  you  in  two  words 

*  what  we  do  want.* 

Scriva — Vogliamo  che'ogni  fi<r1io  d  Adarao 
Conti  per  nomo,  e  non  vogiiam  Tedcscfii: 
Vogliamo  i  Capi  col  capo:  vogliuiiio 
Leggi  e  Grorerni,  e  non  PogUam  Tedeschi, 
Scriva,  Vogliamo,  tatti»  quanti  siamo 
L'ltalia,  Italia,  e  non  vogiiam  TedetdU: 
Yoglism  pagar  di  borsa  e  di  oerrello^ 
Emm  vogiiam  Tedeschi:  arriTedeUo* 

Respect  for  rights^  real  laws,  real  goTemment,  Italy:  honest  payment 
for  these  hleasiogs  :  and  above  alToo  Germans:  Ddenda  Cartugo' 

There  is  the  7710^  d'enigme,  pointedly  enough  given*  This 
poem  was  dated  December*  1846.   A  little  more  than  another 

*  Literally  *  a  Brigand but  here  tued  as  a  mere  party  designation — muore  oa 
Briffanle  e  nasce  nn  Liberate.  The  ooiocideoee  in  origiiuU  meaaiDg  vitli  tl&e 
EagUiii  equivaleut  is  cunous  enough. 
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year,  and  the  dream  was  all  but  realized;  the  time  thought 

distant  was  at  the  ver^'  doors.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  such 
things,  the  Revolution  of  Italy  came,  not  without  warnings 
indeed,  but  still  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  Pius  had  succeeded 
Gregory,  and  the  distant  shock  was  already  given. 

Th  ere  is  a  deep  and  most  natural  sadness  in  the  tone  with 
which,  now  that  all  la  past,  the  Italian  writers  refer  to  those  days 
of  1847,  dajs  of  almost  intoxicating  promise  and  gladness,  when 
hope  afler  hope,  as  it  arose,  seemed  to  lead  to  its  own  fulfilment, 
yraen  the  cause  of  freedom,  sanctioned  by  authority,  and  blest  by 
religion,  seemed^  if  to-day  ever  were  to  be  trusted  as  a  prophet 
of  to-monow,  destined  to  a  suocess*  speedy,  complete,  and 
unstained.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  so  that  the  world  is  changed, 
and  all  that  seemed  to  be  won  so  easily  without  labour  or  teara^ 
was  yet  to  be  struggled  for  and  lost  with  tears  of  blood.  Much 
undoubtedly  of  the  excitement  which  prevailed  was  of  that 
tran'^itory  kind,  no  better  calculated  than  the  flower-garlands  of  a 
popular  lete  to  survive  the  storm  of  adversity  and  war.  Many 
frivolous  and  many  wicked  follies  were  committed,  both  perhaps 
iu  rather  more  than  the  usual  pro])ortion  in  times  of  great 
popular  excitement.  It  is  the  distinction  ut  writers  of  the  3lac- 
farlane  school  to  make  the  most  of  both,  and  to  ignore  altogether 
the  efforts  njade,  and  the  sufferings  undergone,  by  the  true 
friends  and  supporters  of  a  cause  to  which  only  victory  was 
wanting. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  retrace  here  the  history  of  that  great 
fittlure  which  came  so  near  to  being  the  most  blessed  and 
glorious  of  successes.  From  the  brilliant  and  transitory  heroism 
of  Milan,  to  the  nobler  perseverance  of  Venice— H&om  the 
blessing  of  the  Crusading  bannei^  by  the  Pope,  to  the  slaughter 
of  his  subjects  on  the  breach  of  Sant'  Pancrazio  by  the  French, 
in  the  name  and  interest  of  the  Holy  Father;  all  are  familiar 
with  the  leading  events  of  the  eighteen  months  during  which 
Italy  was  more  than  a  geographical  appellation.  The  part  indi- 
vidually taken  in  these  events  by  one  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
Italy  is  all  tiiat  we  are  now  dealinji;  with. 

Towards  the  end  of  1847  Giusti  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  with  his  name  for  the  first  time  openly  attached  to  them, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  what  may  be  called  a 
hope  tba^  in  the  changed  relation  of  thines,  his  voice,  as  it  had 
been  heard  hitherto,  might  be  needed  and  lieard  no  longer. 

*  I  feel,'  he  Baid,  '  that  this  style  Of  verse  is  becoming  a  fruit  out  of 
season,  and  I  would  gladly  raise  myself  to  tiie  level  of  the  new  fiusta 
which  are  nnfoldiDg  thenuelves  baore  our  eyes  with  such  m^jeslj  of 
motion;  but  who  earn  say  whether  the  spirit  accnslomed  to  confioe 
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ite^f  witliin  the  narrow  circle  of  the  *  No,'  v'ill  have  tlie  vigour  to 
break  the  bonnds  of  its  old  pasture,  and  range  over  a  wider  and  more 
productive  lield?  If  I  sliouid  feel  the  courage  and  power  to  try  it,  T 
certainlj  shall  not  staud  idle:  ahould  1,  however,  find  myself  not 
Strong  enough,  I  shall  not  be  so  obcdnatdf  fSwBsh  as  to  persist  in 
tolfiag  tbe  passing  bell,  at  a  time  when  all  others  are  ringing  the 
peal  for  a  new  birUu' 

These  words  are  worth  noting,  as  showing  not  only  how  deeply 
GiustI  felt  the  nooomplialiment  of  bis  desire  for  Italy,  but  how 
distinct  and  definite  nis  purpose  as  a  writer  had  become.  His 
weapon  had  done  its  work — it  might  be  laid  aside.  His  language 
indicates,  too,  a  sense  not  always  possessed  by  those  whose 
especial  vocation,  from  nature  or  circutnstances^  has  been  to  ntter 
and  reiterate  the  No — that  there  is  a  Yea  as  well.  Ginsti,  feeling 
tiiis,  was  fit  and  qualified  to  defend  good  as  well  as  to  attack 
evil.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  nor  likely  to  come,  when 
the  satirist  coukl  bo  spared.  Forms  of  evil  were  rife,  both  new 
and  old ;  and  a  combatant  ibr  truth  and  right  was  not  hkely  to 
find  rest. 

In  the  period  of  the  short-lived  union  between  princes  and 
people,  there  was  one  cla.ss  who  saw  their  own  calamity  in  the 
general  rejoicing,  that  clabs  who,  at  Naples  and  elsewhere,  have 
since  repaid  themselves  with  interest  so  abundant  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  their  system  of  sovemment 

The  efforts  of  the  'biirocracy'  to  cuitch  back  the  sceptre  which 
was  passins  from  them,  are  celebrated  by  Ginsti  in  the  poem 
entitled  *  Congresso  dei  Birri.'  All  who  have  seen  and  see,  or 
who  have  learnt  firom  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  to  appreciate,  the 
venom  and  force  of  this  revived  serpen^ — the  boa  constrictor 
which  strangles  out  the  life  of  Italy,  may  also  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  blow  which  paralyzed  those  efforts  for  the  time. 

The  poem,  as  its  title  implies,  is  an  admiralvlv  humorous  and 
sustained  ]>arody,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ])artiesand  forms  of  deliber- 
ative assemblies.  Still  there  are  the  three  shades  of  opinion, — • 
riffht,  centre,  and  h  ft, — ultras,  moderates,  and  a  third  section 
which  guides  and  jjoverns  the  others,  as  we  shall  see,  all  bent  to 
consider  what  course  becomes  them  in  the  present  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs;  when  the  actions  of  the  governors  are,  so  far 
have  things  gone,  certainly  criticised  by  the  ^vemed,  and  there 
is  even  taUc  of  jriving  the  people  some  voice  in  the  mansgement 
of  their  own  aflSiis. 

The  Birri  are  met  in  solemn  parliament,  or  rather,  the  object 
and  interest  of  all  the  members  being  the  same,  we  may  regard  it 
as  what  the  Americans  call,  or  used  to  call,  far  then:  political 
nomendatore  is  of  rapid  and  tranaitofy  invention,  a  eavcM,— 
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let  08  say  a  meeting  to  concert  rabid  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  great  Birro  interest 

The  first  speaker  nstaraUY  is  one  of  the  '  oonrabiato/  an  ultra 
conservative,  or  as  we  saj,  Tory  *  Birro.*  Uke  other  less  strictly 
professional  Conservatives,  this  honourable  member  cannot  see 
that  in  fact  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  case*  except  what  arises 
from  fearing  to  act  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  We  have 
left  the  old  ways;  the  remedy  is  to  return  to  them.  Our  busi- 
ness is  simple  repression.  What  need  of  talk  ?  *  Seize,  impffiBon» 
and  hang.' 

*  Ecco  la  Massiom  •'Woald  yoa  a  Tnaxim  ? 

Spedifa  e  vera,  Two  words  will  compriae  one, 

Gakra  e  Boia  Imprison  and  han^  'em, 

Boia  •  Galenu'  Haqg  and  impnaon.' 

This  savagely  emphatic  *  beai^  of  a  bimv  be  it  observed,  does 
but  folbw  in  toe  very  steps,  and  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
ten  times  iOnsttioas  Duke  of  Modena,  with  his  famoos  auto* 
graphic  despatch,  as  laconic  as  if  it  had  been  sent  by  electric 
telegraph.  *  An  insurrection  took  place  last  night  The  oon^ 
^apirators  are  in  my  hands.    Send  me  the  hangman.* 

Fiction  is  ever  short  of  truth,  and  Giusti's  birro  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  Prince — to  the  descendant  of  all  the  D'Kstes. 
Simple  and  impressive  as  is  this  view,  it  does  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  next  orator,  altogether  meet  what  he  asserts  to  be  the 
really  dangerous  position  of  affairs.  You  cannot  stop  the  world 
by  threats  of  hanging.  Such  simple  methods  are  behind  the 
age. 

*  Coll^  rifonnatevi; 
Siete  antadilaviano.' 

*  My  hononr'd  colleague  deems  wc  live 

Still  in  those  blessed  times 
When  none  e'er  spoke  of  Italy, 

Save  lettered  men  la  ifaymes* 

Hy  friends,  to-day  tliat  name  is  taught 

To  ehildren  by  ihev  nurses, 
To-day  'tis  in  the  peasant's  mooCh, 

Not  in  Arcadian  Teraes*' 

*  No  doubt  the  peoples  wiE  come  to  perdition:  bnt  there  is  no  use 
in  trying  to  stop  a  runaway  horse,  which  only  pulls  the  hanger. 
Suppose  the  princes  were  tlirown  first,  v.  liy  should  we  sacrifirc  oiu  - 
selves  for  them?  l#et  us  watch  ajul  sec  wli  il  turn  thin<?s  t:ik( ;vith 
an  eye  to  the  permaoeDcy  of  our  owu  pay;  rather  than  tu  any  olher 
result.* 

This  reasonable  advice  of  the  '  juste  milieu'  paiti-an  meets 
vrith  a  good  deal  of  acceptance ;  but  the  cUmax  oi  the  di^cussiou 
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18  stiU  Teserved  for  the  third  oirator«  at  whoee  lisiog  a  huah  of 
expectation  silences  and  thrills  the  assembly. 

*  IIusL!    Silence!    Hear,  hear! 

Ban  through  all  the  Goasistoiy: 
Hear  him  give  as  the  word 

Of  the  Birrian  mystery  !* 

The  solulion  of  the  problem,  wc  sec,  has  till  now  but  '  loomed 
in  the  distance  f  it  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con* 
sammate  artist  who  leads  the  house;  and  the  true  end  and 
interest  of  the  *  Birrocracy'  axe  to  be  exj^ained. 

lie  states  calmly  and  impressively  htt  difierenoes  from  his 
honourable  friends  who  have  preceded  him.  They  have,  he 
respectfully  submits,  missed  the  true  point  at  issue,  in  misappre- 
hending the  real  scope  of  the  great  institution  of  which  they  are 
members.  Our  business  is  not  to  save  the  state^ — to  coax  favour 
out  of  either  the  people  or  the  court,  to  secure  a  little  pay.  If  is 
to  hare  power,  and  be  ourselves*  (*  Vivian  Grey'  condensed  into 
a  line.) 

The  brilliant  orator  proceeds  to  explain  his  position  as  regards 
the  abstract  theories  laid  down  as  the  articles  of  belief  of  the 
party. 

*  I  hold  not  strict  as  items  of  my  ere  el, 
«  Far  less  reject,  your  block  and  thumboerew  fancies: 
I  say  strength  aims  to  utaud,  and  to  succeed: 
The  how  depends  on  time  and  circumstances: 
The  truly  wise  no  stobbom  systems  heed, 
But  take  the  task  that  soitSi  as  the  wind  ehanoes; 
Look  to  the  end:  be  tliat  your  constant  rule: 
Who  sticks  at  means,  is  a  pedantic  fool.'* 

And  now  for  the  application  of  their  principles  to  the  case  in 
hand.  Regarded  thus  philosophicaily^  the  present  positioi^  of 
affairs,  alarming  as  a  superficial  view  may  represent  it,  is  in  fact 
the  most  desirable  of  ail  positions, — ^the  one  state  of  things  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  power  and  interests  of  our  order.  Only 
let  the  question  be  thoroughly  apprehended.  We  are  not  here 
to  prevent  evil.  A  pretty  trade  that  would  be.  Conceive  a 
really  p:ood  and  happy  government.  What  need  would  there  be  of 
us  ?  What  place,  what  importance  have  we  in  a  well-ordered  and 
contented  conununity?  To  keep  up  a  good  w^isunderstanding  be- 
tween governors  and  governed;  to  prevent  their  agreeing;  to  blow 
the  flames  which  we  are  needed  to  quench  ;  to  make  the  princes 

♦  We  assure  our  readers  thai  we  translate  closely.    It  is  not  our  fault  if  these 

Smeralities  admit  of  apjplicatioo  to  the  leaders  of  other  parties  besides  tkst  of  the 
irrooracy. 
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bated  bj  the  people,  and  ootBelres  neoeflsarj  to  the  princes,  u 
tbe  way  to  remain,  as  we  are,  supreme ;  to  pass,  as  we  have 
TOssed,  from  being  slaves  of  slaves,  to  being  lords  of  our  lords ! 
J^idroni  dei  PadronL    The  word  of  the  *  Birrian'  mystery  is  this 

'  Dividete  e  regnate^  At  this  point  there  breaks  in  upon  the 
assembly,  from  the  neighbouring  piazza,  the  shout  which  tells 
that  the  people  and  the  prince  are  united  in  hope  and  will ; 
the  genius  of  tfie  illiimnifircd  orator  is  quenched  on  his  lips;  and 
the  congress  lor  tlie  protection  of  the  birro  interest  vanishes 
despairing  from  our  sight,  into  tiie  limix)  of  past  iniquities. 

The  aspect  of  things  in  1847  jiisiitied  such  a  conclusion. 
This,  too,  has  passed,  with  so  manj'  other  hopes;  yet  the  'Con- 
gress dei  Birri*  was  vvell-uicaat  and  eflPective  in  its  day.  In  any 
case  it  remains,  in  verse  which  will  not  soon  perish,  an  unmb- 
takable  embodiment  of  a  hideous  social  and  political  evil ;  and 
it  may  yet  aid  in  realizing  the  anticipations  with  which  it 
concludes. 

But  there  was  another  evil  which  threatened  the  prospects  of 
Italy— a  canker  at  the  heart  of  her  newly-born  liberty ;  this, 
too;,  Giusti  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  perceive  and  denounce.  In 
venes  of  almost  prophetic  exactness  and  singular  force,  he 

exposed  those  pernicious  and  cowardly  demagogues  who  sprang 
up  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  rank  weeds  in  the  midst  of  so  mnch 
noble  growth ;  the  men  wlio  successfully  laboured  to  bring  dis- 
credit abroad  and  ruin  at  iiome  upon  the  movement,  which, 
generally  speaking,  they  had  done  little  to  originate,  and  did  less 
to  support  in  the  field.  We  refer  especially  to  the  poem  '  Agli 
Sucttri  del  4to  Sept.'  To  the  Ghosts  of  the  4tii  6cpL  1847'), 
ox  which  the  key-note  is  given  by  the  first  line, 

*•  Su  Don  Abbondio!  ^  morto  Don  Kodrigo;* 

a  line,  hitting  with  a  force  of  concentrated  contempt,  which 
needs  no  explanation  to  the  readers  of  Manzoni's  novel.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  think  that  the  objects  of  this  fierce  ridicule 
and  beartteit  indignation  must  have  blushed  at  the  picture  of 
themselves.  So  vivid  is  the  untlatterinir  daguerreotype  of  these 
cotlee-1  louse  brawlers,  amid  iiasks  and  cigars,  the  submissive 
slaves  of  yesterday,  the  extreme  republicans  of  to-<lay,  in  whose 
hands  liberty  changed  itself  into  licence,  a>pir;itions  after  inde- 
pendence into  calumny  of  the  most  e  dec  Live  champions  of  that 
cause,  the  'sacred  wsr  in  Lombardy,  into  safe  sedition  at  home. 

*  Bravo!    Take  courage:  yet  with  calculation: 
Take  counsel  from  the  time  and  the  occasion; 
Now  that  tbe  conies'  feeble  folk  can  dare 
The  lion's  hide  to  wear. 
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GIUSEPPE  GIUSTI — HIS  LIFE  AND  POETRY. 


'  Now  take  your  aide,  and  m  ihe  people  sUad 
Wondeiiiig  at  joa,  who  live  hy  second -hand; 
Boar  that  jou  were,  yea,  ere  the  world  began* 
A  stanch  republican.'  ' 

This  poem  is  enough  to  show  that  the  changed  stete  of  things 
would  nave  presented  themes  for  .the  sarcasm  as  well  as  for  the 

enthusiasm  of  the  poet  In  the  meantime,  it  opened  to  him 
another  field,  in  whic!i  ho  had  the  opportnnity  of  showing  that 
his  vocation  was  not  censure  alone,  and  that  practical  good  sense 
was  not  wantinsj  to  his  genius.  Tuscany,  hke  the  other  Strifes  of 
Italy,  entered  with  all  fair  hopes  and  promises  into  a  coursG  of 
constitutional  freedom.  An  assembly  was  elected,  and  to  tliis 
absembiy,  by  the  constituency  of  his  native  dlsLricl,  the  illus- 
trious poet  was  returned.  The  unhappy  differences  and  errors 
which  contributed  so  much  to  die  destrutdon  of  the  Italian  cause 
in  the  field,  were  not  wandng  in  ihe  Tuscan  assembly.  Giusd 
seems  to  have  been  an  uniform  adherent  of  prudent  and  moderate 
counsels. 

The  assailant  of  absolutism,  whether  paternal  or  not,  he  had 
already,  in  his  Ode  to  Leopold  II.,  held  out  to  the  constitutional 
prince  the  hand  of  &ank  reconciliation.  With  a  poet's  mislead- 
ing enthusiasm,  he  placed  some  trust  in  the  compact  between 
prince  and  people,  which  he  had  himself  seen  sealed  with  oaths 
taken  amid  tears. 

Not  the  less  as  an  honest  politician  and  citizen  did  he  bind 
himself  to  make  easy  the  preservation  of  that  compact.  To 
cement  the  uuhuped-for  alliance  between  prince  and  people ;  to 
keep  things  as  steady  as  possible  duriug  the  transition  from 
absolute  to  constitutional  government ;  to  avoid  distrust  and  the 
causes  of  distrust^  even  in  show ;  this  was  his  widk  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say,  that  in  following  this  course  he  did  not  escape 
the  attacks  of  the  Don  Abbondios  of  politics. 

Under  the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  sudden  liberation 
of  ail  tongues  and  pens,  a  crop  of  scurrilous  papers  grew  up  in 
Florence,  calumniating  the  best  of  the  Italians,  by  way  of  for- 
warding the  interests  of  Italy.  Giusti,  too,  was  in  this  form  to 
feel  the  ingratitude  of  the  base ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
tone  of  his  letters,  he  felt,  with  some  of  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
poet's  nature,  the  attacks  upon  him,  but  without  the  least  shrink- 
ing ;  they  had  no  effect  upon  bis  conduct.    *  Those  who  abuse 

*  me  now,'  said  he,  '  might  reflect  that  I  spoke  when  others  were 

*  sileiiU'  A  scheme  lor  a  paper  or  periodical,  to  be  conducLed 
under  his  directions,  to  neutralize  the  etfect  of  these  publicadons, 
was  set  on  foot  But  the  foilii^  health  of  Giusti, — not  to  add 
hb  strict  and  high  ideas  of  what  the  tone  of  such  a  periodical 
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oi]ghttobe»-^(»iwed  the  sdiemetobe  defened^iradl 
In  the  chamber  he  spoke  seldom ;  when  he  did  speaks  it  'was 
with  point  and  Tigour,  and  in  a  s^le  res^bling,  to  a  certain 
extent,  his  poetry.  Very  probably  eveiy  deep  feeling  with  him 
took,  with  scarce  an  effort,  the  form  which  he  had  so  sedalouslr 
cnltivated.  He  would  often  meet  his  friends,  after  a  sitting,  with 
some  epigram  upon  his  lips,  or  slight  versified  sketch  of  «nrT!o 
absurdity  which  had  marked  t!ie  day ;  but  he  never  took  the 
trouble,  it  is  supposed,  to  write  thcin  tlawn. 

After  tlio  lirst  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  had  friven  strenf^th  to 
the  molt;  violent  and  unreflecting  party,  the  first  Tuscan  assem- 
bly, a  body  of  moderate  and  sensible,  but  not  sufficiently  energetic 
character,  was  dissolved,  and  anollier  named.  In  s])ite  of  his 
own  wbh  to  avoid  re-election,  on  the  gromid  of  his  failing  health, 
Giosti's  constituents  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate;  and 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  though  with  the  certainty  of  injuiy  to  him- 
self he  accepted  the  mandate»  in  words  of  some  solemnity — 

'  Fiat  voluntas  vestra.' 

In  the  second  chamber,  his  conduct  remained  unaltered;  but 
on  the  flight  of  tlie  Grand  Dnke,  in  Febniaiy»  1849,  this  chamber, 
too,  was  dissolved,  and  a  convention  summoned.  The  revolu- 
tionary party,  left  by  the  desertion  of  the  prince  in  unchecked 
power,  did  all  they  cnnld  to  exchido  Giu'^ti.  The  election  took 
place  by  universal  suffrajrc  ;  but  once  more  liis  constituents  of 
the  Val  dc  Borgo  sent  back,  bv  an  unanimous  vote,  the  name 
which  they  valued  highest,  in  legislative  chamber  or  in  consti- 
tuent assembly  they  would  have  no  other  representative  tliau 
their  illustrious  countryman. 

Giusd  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  short-liTcd 
contention.  In  a  vsm  weeks*  time,  its  existence  and  that  of  the 
provisional  goreinment  was  terminated  without  a  struggle,  by 
the  spontaneous  and  general  movement  which  invited  the  Grand 
Duke  to  return  from  his  voluntaiy  exile,  and  administer  the 
constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain. 

Meanwhile  the  history  of  Italy  went  on*  The  sword  of  her 
independence  was  broken  at  Novara;  the  heroic  resistance  of 
solitan,'  Venice,  leavini!:  to  future  times  nn  inva]n;i!)lc  example 
and  memory,  could  lur  tlie  present  only  deter  the  inevitable 
restoration  of  Austrian  dominion  in  Lombardy, — and  the  French, 
ever  emulous  ol  Austrian  glory  beyond  the  Alps,  seized  at  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  to  the  peninsula  the  second  of  its  curses, 
in  re-establishing  the  priestly  government  of  Home. 

The  end  of  1849  saw  scarcely  a  trace  remaining  of  the  hopes 
made  glorious  the  beginning  of  1648. 
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A  melancholy  destiny  permitted  the  poet  to  survive  the  dis- 
appomtment  of  all  his  expectations  as  a  patriot,  to  survive  it,  and 
no  more.  He  did  not  lose  his  hopes  for  the  better  future;  but 
he  knew  that  it  would  come  too  late  for  him.  His  health  had  ever 
been  precarious,  and  the  agitation,  first  of  hope,  and  then  of 
regret  over  the  calamities  and  errors  which  he  saw  80  truly,  had 
contributed  to  its  rapid  decline. 

On  the  last  day  on  winch  his  biographer  saw  him,  he  conversed 
at  some  length  on  the  state  of  Italy  :  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
the  hopes  of  the  future,'  the  coaUait  IjcLwccu  the  bright  dawn 
of  their  revolution,  and  the  darkening  gloom  of  their  present 
political  horizon;  and  quoting,  with  a  sigh,  the  woids  of  Dante: 

'  0  buon  principio 

A  che  Til  fine  eonvien  che  tn  eaacMl' 
*  may  God  grant,'  he  added,  '  that  at  least  the  lesson  may  be  pro- 
fitable. When  the  time  comes  again,  I  shall  be  beito  no  longer;  do 
.yon  an4  others,  vho  wUl  be  here^  and  who  have  seen  the  causes  that 
Lave  ruined  us,  proclaim  them  aloud,  and  avoid  dissensions.  Thus 
alone  can  Italy  rise  again,  and  soon/ 

Yet  he  thought  something  had  been  gained,  for  Tuscany  at 
least.  '  '^hey  can  hardly,'  said  he^  'ever  take  away  from  us  our 
constitutiouai  forms  again.' 

It  seems  he  gave  the  Grand  Duke  credit  for  some  dcgite  ot 
good  leeliiif;  and  justice;  the  Austrians,  for  that  degree  of  fore- 
sight which  would  make  one  or  both  parties  shrink  from  setting 
up  among  an  easiiy  ruled  and  affectionate  people  a  mere  despotic 
throne  supported  by  foreign  bayonets. 

Possibly  he  thought,  unreasonable  as  it  must  appear  to  those 
to  whom  the  millions  are  ciphers  and  the  units  ai]»  that  though 
there  had  been  offences  on  both  sides,  yet  between  the  Prince 
who  absconded  unnecessarily  irom  his  states  and  his  dottesy  and 
the  pe<^e  who,  afler  a  short  period  of  confusion,  unanimouslj 
and  earnestly  invited  him  back,  bygones  might  with  some  degree 
of  equity  be  held  bygones,  and  some  restoration  of  confidence 
be  possible.  He  was  wrong;  he  overrated,  as  we  trust  it  will 
prove,  the  prudence  of  the  Anstrinn  cabinet ;  lie  overrated,  also, 
as  poets  are  apt  to  overrate,  4ie  generosity  of  a  prince. 

He  saw  the  Tuscan  restoration,  as  an  English  poetess  saw  it, 
from  the  Casa  Guidi  windows,  and  as  she  has  described  it  for  us 
in  the  best  pages  of  her  volume  under  that  title,  lie  saw  the 
return  of  the  paternal  ruler,  who  had  given  his  subjects  the 
Yolimtarv  assurance,  *  Before  all  things,  I  am  an  Italian  prince,' 
preceded^  followed,  and  symbolized,  by  the  steady  tramp  of 
Austrian  troops  and  the  slow  roll  of  Austrian  cannon,  throngh 
the  streets  of  the  fairest  city  of  Italy. 
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Giosti  has  left  us  no  record  of  the  feelings  with  which  he 
viewed  the  ignominy  of  that  restoration,  an  ignominy  gratuitously 
incnrred  for  himself  and  inflicted  on,  his  people,  bj  a  prince  of 
whom  better  things  had  been  hoped.     But  he  could  have 

expressed  no  other  feelin«j:s  than  those  expressed  by  the  Entrlish 
poetess;  the  shame,  the  sadness,  the  bitter  blame  of  all  alike,  who 
by  thourrhtlesF  folly,  by  deliberate  wickedness,  or  by  the  mere 
braggart  hoiiuwuess  and  cowardice  of  weak  hearts  and  heads, 
had  falsified  hopes  so  fair  and  so  well  founded. 

'  Bitter  thiaga  I  write 

Because  my  soul  is  hittpr  for  your  sake^ 

Oh  Freedom!  Oh  my  Florence  1* 

Yes — let  the  bitter  lesson  be  taken  to  heart,  even  as  Giosti 
would  have  wished  his  countrymeny  the  countrymen  of  Dante» 
to  take  it ;  but  never  let  our  anger  against  those  who  betrayed 
or  weakly  defended  the  right,  pervert  us  into  forgetting  on  which 
side  the  right  lay,  or  incapacitate  us  from  doin^^  justice  to  those 
whose  conduct  was  worthy  of  their  cause.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
'The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,*  and  like  every 
similar  ^^iriiggle  for  right,  tlic  Italian  struggle  had  its  martyrs  too. 
One  (lied  at  Oporto,  others  on  the  b:it de-fields  of  Liombardy  or 
Piedmont,  others  at  Brescia,  others  at  iiome. 

The  winter  of  1849-50,  the  last  of  Ginsti's  life,  he  spent  in 
the  house  of  Gino  Cappotii,  whose  admiration  lor  the  poet  Wcis 
joined  with  a  paternal  affection  for  the  man;  and  there,  on 
March  2dth,  1850,  he  died,  having  for  some  time  calmly  to»een 
the  end.  The  Austrianized  government  of  Florence  offered 
some  mean,  however  natural,  opposition  to  the  public  funeral 
with  which  the  Florentines  desired  to  honour  their  anti-Geroian 
poet.  The  opposition,  however,  on  second  thoughts,  was  with* 
drawn,  and  on  April,  1850,  crowds  accompanied  to  the  grave,  on 
the  hill  of  San  Miniato,  the  remains  of  the  last  and  not  the  least 
illustrious  of  the  many  great  men  who  have  added  an  accumu- 
lated glorv  to  the  city  of  Dante. 

We  liave  already,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  characterized  the 
peculiar  style  and  manner,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  if 
these  two  can  ever  be  distinLAui-^hod  in  a  poet,  of  this  emphati- 
cally original  writer.  We  ha\  e  also  pointed  out  how  close  a 
relation  his  short  caieer  bore  to  the  circiunstanccs  of  his  time, 
and  how  be  sought  to  modify  those  circumstances;  and  we  know, 
on  the  authority  of  his  compatriots,  how  potent  an  influence  his 
writings  exercised.  Of  the  man  himself  we  could  have  wished 
to  give  a  more  living  picture,  but  the  materials  before  us  are 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  purpose.   It  b  always  pleasant,  how« 
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ever,  to  feel  towards  those  whose  writings  have  delighted  or 
instructed  us,  that  wc  rovild  have  wished  to  have  known  them. 
The  biographer  has  enabled  us,  with  the  aid  of  the  poet  himself 
to  fre!  this  towards  GiustL  Here  is  a  description  of  a  man 
worthy  to  be  remembered: 

*All  loved  bun  who  knew  him.  Loaving  apart  his  genius,  and 
the  admirable  sagacity  and  steadiness  of  his  politics,  he  wa.",  in  th6 
convpr^e  of  domestic  life,  of  mnnners  bo  gentle,  and  of  temper  80 
sweet  and  open,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him  after  having 
been  even  but  unce  brought  together  with  him.  Sad,  both  by  nature 
and  habit,  but  serene  and  tranquil  in  his  sadness,  he  had  a  spirit  open 
to  every  noUe  md  elevated  feding.  Generally  he  was  rattier  ailentj 
but  when,  in  a  rare  moment  of  gladness,  he  gave  free  coarse  to  hla 
laughter,  he  enchanted  you  with  deUght.  He  was  a  worsbipper  of 
beauty  and  goodness;  he  adored  virtue,  and  nbhorrcd  the  vices  which 
polluted  the  society  in  which  he  was  born,  to  such  a  degree  that  in 
this  horror  it  was  that  he  found  the  will  and  the  strength  to  become  a 
poet.  Constant  iu  iiis  friendi^hips,  careless  of  inquiries  which  affected 
only  bimself,  kindly  helpful,  modest*  devdd  of  envy  or  jealona  am« 
Intion,  without  false  glitter  or  polishy  be  would  have  been  a  model  ef 
a  citizen  for  his  private  merit%  even  if  hie  genius  bad  not  raised  bim 
to  the  height  which  he  attained  as  a  poet.' 

Such  was  Giuseppe  Giusti^  a  poet,  a  thoughtful  patriot,  a  man 
worthy  to  be  added  to  the  long  roll  of  great  Italian  names. 
Much  of  what  he  might  have  done  has  been  lost  by  hia  com^ 
paratively  early  death,  yet  be  can  acaioely  be  counted  among 

the  'inheritors  uf  unfulnlled  renown.'  There  is  nothing  incom- 
plete in  what  he  has  left,  notbin|;  in  which»  however  imperfect 

in  itself,  you  recognise  a  promise  which  may  or  may  not  be 
verified.  He  had  perfected  the  style  of  composition  which  ho 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  introduced  as  a  novelty  into  Italy; 
be  has  a  distinct  place  of  his  own  as  a  poet  He  felt  most 
deeply  and  bitterly  the  social  evils  and  political  degradation  of 
his  country;  be  did  what  one  man  could  do  to  expose  them,  with 
a  view  to  their  removal  His  verses  will  illustrate  the  iiisiory  of 
this  time,  while  they  preserve  his  own  name  and  character  in 
the  memory  of  men.  He  was  not  vain,  but  lie  claimed  for 
himself  with  truth,  the  rarest  of  praises  for  a  satirist,  when  he 
said,  as  be  more  than  once  did— *  Credo  di  non  aver  mat  derisn 
la  vktik,  ne  burlati  gP  affetti  gentilL' — believe  that  I  have 
never  sooffed  at  virtue,  or  cast  ridicule  on  the  gentle  afiections.* 
A  thorough  reformer,  and  alive,  as  few  others  have  been,  to  tbe 
extent  of  evil  operated  on  tbe  national  character  by  base  and 
oppressive  institutions,  be  yet  felt  that  it  was  little  to  change  tlbe 
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imthatioiis  udIm  yon  could  refbnii  the  men  also^  Widi  this 
end  he  aimed  at  the  vices  of  a  compt  and  trifling  society  his 
bitter  ridicule  inteffased  with  so  deep  a  seriousness. 

Shaming  some  and  stirring  otheiSy  he  who  began  as  *  Vm 

clamantis  in  deserto,^  lived  to  hear  one  responsive  cry  in  answer 

to  his  words,  and  amonp^  the  names  of  those  to  whom  Italy  will 
yet  owe  the  renewal  and  recognition  of  her  bound  and  sleeping 
life^  she  will  place  few>  if  any,  above  that  oi  the  author  of  the 
*  Terra  dei  MortL' 


Akt.  III. — Bup-nns  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata: 
from  their  l>uscovery  and  Conquest  by  the  iSpaiuards  to  the  FjSta- 
blishment  of  their  BoUOeal  Independence,    tFkh  some  Account  of 
Aeit  Pretent  Siaie.  By  Sir  Woodbimb  Pabisb,  KC.H.  Second 
edltiooy  enkffged.   Idhmy.  1852, 

Ibterestino  and  important  as  have  been  the  eontents  of  the 
monthly  mails  during  the  last  eighteffii  months  from  the  Rio  de 

la  Plata,  there  are,  probably  very  few  amonsst  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed with  accuracy  and  precision  events  wnich  have  called  forth 
a  new  interest,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  inspired  new  hopes  of  the 
South  American  States  on  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  in  this 
article  we  propose  to  reduce  to  a  narrative  form,  occurrences  that 
will  show  the  value  of  these  countries  to  our  own  w:jelfare,  and 
that  may  also  surest  the  opening  of  a  brighter  future  in  them. 
As  our  btory  may  encroach  a  little  on  our  space,  we  shall  not 
tarry  on  its  thresooldy  but  proceed  at  once  to  points  that  should 
be  bonie  in  mind  throughout 

One,  perhi^pB  the  chiefs  misfortune  of  the  long  and  ensanguined 
struggles  of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  freedom  and  self-gorem- 
Bient  was,  that  they  rendered  the  c  st  iblishment  of  independent 
monarchies  impossible.  RecondiiatioQ  with  Spain  was  aban- 
doned at  very  early  stages  of  the  contests  5  and  though  there 
were  Bourbons,  not  Spanish,  who  might  have  been  called  in  to 
perpetuate  the  connexion  of  these  possessions  with  their  family^ 
there  were  none  with  personal  qualities  sufficiently  attractive  to 
promote  their  selection ;  probably  there  were  few  who,  had  the 
choice  fallen  on  them,  would  have  accepted  positions  at  variance 
with  their  amicable  relations  to  each  other.  Efforts  were,  in- 
deed, made  by  other  governments  to  preserve  South  America 
for  monarchy;  but  Spain  so  obstinately  refused  to  abandon  her 
dominion^  that  perseverance  in  them  would  have  involved  a 
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runt II le  with  that  Crown:  perhaps  embarrassments  and  difTi- 
culties  of  a  general  character  in  Europe.  So  the  colonies  \v(  re 
left  to  achieve  their  independence  as  best  tliey  could,  and  to 
adopt  what  form  of  government  they  thought  fit.  Kor  had  they 
at  last  any  choice;  for  Iturbide's  fate  in  Mexico  extinguished 
all  hope  of  cslabUiAiiig  native  monaiehiea  Their  necessity 
was  not,  however,  the  lees  imfortiinate;  for  long  experience  haa 
proved  how  unfit  the  great  majority  of  South-American  Qp9i» 
niarda  were  (and  contmue  to  be)  to  found  and  carry  oat  a  re* 
public;  whilat  the  example  of  their  cognate  moc,  Ae  Portuguese, 
in  Brazil,  8ag|;e8t8  that  they  might  have  secured  contmued 
tranquillity, rational  liberty,  political  progress,  material  prosperity, 
and  independent  nationality,  under  a  monarchy. 

Their  next  misfortnno  was — and  in  ^foxico  and  the  States  of  the 
Plate  still  is — tliat  tlu  v  wvrc  unable  to  agree  on  the  particular  form 
of  the  republic  best  suited  to  their  wants.  They  differed  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  a  federal  republic,  or  a  republic  one  and 
indivisible.  And  it  is  out  of  this  stcondar)^  difference  that 
nearly  all  the  troubles  of  the  South- American  States  have  di- 
rectly and  immediately  sprung.  Excluded,  under  the  Spanish 
colonial  system,  from  jparttcipation  in  the  higher  offices  of 
government,  the  emanapated  colonists  had  neither  traditions 
nor  habits  of  self-government  in  such  abundance  as  to  supply 
the  elements  of  a  series  of  local  States  with  separate  administra- 
tions, obedient  to  a  common  head;  and  the  old  vice-royalties, 
when  turned  into  new  republics,  were  too  vast  in  size,  too  diffi- 
cult of  transit,  and  too  unconnected  by  their  capitals,  to  be 
r^ily  adapted  to  the  rule  of  a  central  authority.  Federal  and 
centralized  constitutions  have  rapidly  alternated;  each  producing 
in  its  turn  evils  of  its  own;  each  overthrown  by  bloodshed  and 
war;  until  in  some,  the  commonwealth  first  formed  has  been 
broken  (to  the  imminent  advantage  of  its  fractions)  into  smaller 
States.  In  Mexico*  and  the  Argentine  ContiederatioD,  however, 
the  question  still  remains  a  practical  one. 

The  Argentine  Confederation,  lying  between  the  22nd  and 
44th  degrees <tf  south  latitude, and  containing  upwards  of 700,000 
aquare  miles,  is  composed  of  thirteen  separate  States,  usually 
Classed  in  three  divisiona^vix.,  four  Riverine  provinces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parana;  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Suita  on  the  one 
side,  and  Entrc  Eios  and  Corrientes  on  the  other;  six  upper 

•  Kew  troubles  are  rising  in  Mexico,  where  there  is  at  preseut  a  federal  consti- 
tntiOQ,  on  this  ^try  snbjec! ;  and  they  suggest,  more  clearly  than  before,  that  there 
are  not  in  that  cMmtry  i!u  plempnts  of  distinct  national  existence  nnd  lifV.  Oat  of 
a  population  of  seven  miilions  and  a  ha  f,  there  are  uuly  one  million  of  w  hitee;  and 
aBMwgM  fix  niltimit  of  lodiass,  there  are  forty  or  fifty  diffimt  leitguagcsl 
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provinoes  eonnecting  Peru  mlh  that  river;  and  the  three  pro- 
yinces  of  Coyo,  at  &e  foot  of  the  Coidillera  of  the  Andes,  which 
aepantea  the  Confederation  from  Chile  and  the  Pacific  Otk 
the  northern  mouth  of  the  Plate  lies  the  state  of  Uruguay*  cr 
the  Banda  Oriental ;  the  capital  of  which,  Monte  Video,  is  the 
commercial  rival  of  Buenos  Ayres.  And  from  Coirientes  as  a 
base,  between  the  river  Paraguay  and  the  Brazilian  frontiers, 
stretches  up  the  long  parallelogram,  known  on  the  map,  but 
little  known  out  of  it,  the  republic  of  Paraguay.  The  ])opu- 
lation  of  all  these  countries  does  not,  })robably,  exceed  one 
million  and  a  quarter.  Of  it,  the  people  of  the  Argentine  States 
may  number  900,000,  one-third  of  whom  belong  lo  the  sea- 
board province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  The  greater  part  are  gauchos, 
or  ffranen,  and  their  fiuuilies;  a  simple,  credulous,  but  passionate 
and  excitable  race;  as  much  American  Tartars  as  the 
Spaniards  themselves  are  said  to  be  European  Arabs;  living  in  the 
saddle,  always  armed;  easily  convertible,  therefore,  into  soldiers. 
They  inhabit  vast  prairies  or  pampas;  where  an  illimitable 
amount  of  cattle  might  be  raised;  but  which,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  have  been,  at  no  distant  intervals,  devastated  by  wars,  to 
the  serious  diminution*  of  their  stock. 

The  Plate,  though  popularly  spoken  of  a?  a  river,  is  really  an 
estuary  of  the  sea,  into  which  flow  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay, 
both  rising  in  the  highlands  of  Brazil.  At  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Parana,  guarding  and  commanding  access  thereto,  lies  the  island 
of  Martin  Garcia,  in  the  State  of  Entre  Rios.  Diverging  to  the 
north,  alone  the  base  of  Paraguay,  towards  Brazil,  the  Parana 
receives,  a  Titde  above  the  city  of  Corrientes,  and  near  the  point 
of  divergence,  the  river  Paraguay;  and  into  it  descend  the  Ver* 
mejo  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  confederation,  and  the  Pilco- 
mayo,  which  is  navigable  even  into  Bolivia.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Plate  and  its  tributaries  are  said  to  be  the  highway  of  the 
interior  of  South  America;  even  to  those  portions  of  Peru 
which  lie  east  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  And  when 
we  observe,  that  along  an  Atlamie  coast  of  2000  miles,  this  is 
the  only  access  to  countries  of  such  boundless  extent  and  exceed- 
ing  fertility,  the  importance^  of  opening  all  their  rivers  to  the 
mercantile  naviii:ation  of  the  world  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  true  intcrei«ts  of  all  the  Argentine  Slates,  their  political 
development,  tlu  ir  social  civilization,  the  increase  of  their  capital, 
and  the  angtne  ation  of  tiicir  population,  are  all  dependent  on 
freedom  of  trauc  and  navigation.     They  want  everything  that 

•  This  diminutinn  was  at  one  time  so  great  in  Urugua}',  that  cattle  bad  to  be 
imported  from  the  Argentine  State  of  Entre  Rio*,  and  the  Brazilian  f  rovince  of 
the  Rio  Grande  do  Sol,  to  breed  from. 

NO.  zzxai.  H 
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commerce  only  can  supply  or  will  advance — markets  for  tlicir 
produce,  cheap  foreis^n  commodities  for  their  consnmption ; 
means  to  carry  out,  and  enterprise  imd  'spirit  to  suGrsjcst,  improve- 
ments. Where  nature  has  been  so  abntui  iiiL  and  generous  in 
providaiiT  for  niatenal  development,  the  population  might 
be  expected  to  be  found  taking  full  advantage  of  their  natural 
outlets.  It  is,  however,  otherwise ;  and  the  artificial  obstaelea 
they  themselves  have  tlun>wn  up  to  impede  their  own  prosperity 
may  be  distinctly  ttaoed  to  that  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a 
federal  or  unitarian  government  already  referred  to.  It  is  the 
littoral  and  upper  provinces  that  are  the  adherents,  the  advocates* 
and  the  soldiers  of  federalism ;  because  that  principle,  assign- 
ing; to  every  separate  member  of  the  Confederation  co-equal 
rights,  would  enable  them  to  secure  all  the  benefits  of  free  outlet 
and  inlet.  On  the  contrary,  the  ?;trength  of  imitarianism  is  in 
the  seaboard  ])rov!nce,  which,  by  far  the  richest,  mo^^t  ]X)pulous, 
and  intelligent,  objects  to  submit  its  interests  to  the  interior  rn- 
lightenmeatof  the  liinlicr  states,  and  has  hitlierto  endeavotut  ci  to 
nioni'polizc  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  political  authority,  of  the  Con- 
federation at  Buenos  Ayics,  This  always  has  been,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  still  is,  the  real  cause  of  Argentine  quarrels,  wars,  and 
devastations.  To  master  their  outline,  to  follow  their  latest  phase* 
to  comprehend  the  present  position  of  afiairs,  and  to  get,  if  we 
can,  a  glitnj>se  of  happier  prospects,  we  must,  however,  ask  oar 
readers  to  cast  a  retrospect  on  the  earlier  history  of  the  Plate. 

The  Spaniards  first  sought  and  ascended  the  Plate  and  its 
tributaries,  neither  to  settle  the  countries  they  water,  nor  in 
search  of  precious  metals;  but  to  reach  Peru  by  a  shorter  route 
than  by  doubling  Cape  Ilorn.*  Mendoza,  their  foremost  ex- 
plorer, (\'n\  indeed  try  to  form  a  settlement  at  Buenos  Ayres:  he 
was,  however,  disastrously  repulsed  by  the  hostile  ana  warlike 
natives;  and  it  was  at  Assumption,  the  present  capital  of  Para- 
guay, that  the  first  Spanish  town  was  founded.  There  the 
5S|  laniards  met  with  a  more  docile  race  of  Abcjrigines,  the  Guaranis, 
with  whom  they  intermarried,  whose  language  they  adopted, 
and  whose  tongue — not  the  Spanish — is  even  now  general 
throughout  both  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
The  great  hero  of  Paraguay  was  Yrala.  ^er  an  arduous  journey 

*  It  is  not  long  since  the  newspapers  gave  an  account  of  a  party  of  Frenchmen — • 
old  soldiers  of  Al^ria — baund  tor  Caluornb,  seeking  refuge  from  sea-sickness  by 
debarking,  in  their  passage  via  Cape  Horn,  at  Baenos  Ayres.  Tkey  rcsolred  to 
make  their  way  across  the  Pampas  to  the  Pacific,  and,  adopting  the  &Bhion  of  the 
coantry,  first  took  to  horses;  but,  unaccastomei  to  rid infr,  they  abandoned 
Uieir  cattle,  and  prosecuted  their  march  on  foot.  They  encoiiniered  a  party  of 
bostile  Indians,  whose  designs  they  repelled  by  exhibiting  a  bohl  front |  tnd  at ItSft 
imched  Valparaiso^  where  they  again  embarked  for  San  Francieeo. 
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he  at  last  penetrated  into  Peru;  not,  however,  to  particif>ate 
in  its  mineral  riches,  or  in  its  intent ino  struggles;  but,  \vi?Hily 
withdrawing:  from  both,  to  hring  back  into  the  countries  of  the 
Plate  sheep  and  horned  cattle;  and  by  theii  introduction,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  their  present  wealth.  Under  him,  the  50,000 or 
60,000  natives  of  Paraguay  were  divided  amongst  some  400 
Spanish  settlers.  Their  servitade  was,  however,  light  Minersl 
kbour  did  not,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  diminish  their  numbers. 
Village  communities  were  formed  under  native  organizations; 
missioDS  were  established  under  the  Jesuits;  and  an  apparently* 
prosperous  society  was  established*  It  had  not,  however,  as  yet, 
any  command  of  the  rivers  connecting  it  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Europe. 

Yrala's  sucrrssors  extended  their  dominions;  but  under  inferior 
slvill  and  inteliigence  to  hi-:,  the  Spaniards  were  broken  up  into 
factioiis.  The  Portuguese  settlenienls  in  Brnzil  were  attacked; 
and  in  their  quarrels,  the  seeds  of  even  recent  discussions  and 
dissensions  were  first  sown.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  was 
De  Garay,  like  Viala,  a  iiiscayau:  he  estabUshed  means  of  mili- 
tary communication  and  safety  down  the  rivers;  first  founding 
the  city  of  Santa  for  vessels  to  refresh  in  on  their  tedious 
ascent^  and  then  Buenos  Ayres,  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
great  estuary.  These  settlements  completed  the  Spanish  con- 
quest of  the  Plate* 

And  now  commenced  its  difficulties.  The  mercantile  corpo* 
rations  in  Spain,  to  which  a  monopoly  of  all  trade  with  Peru 
had  been  sold,  regarded  these  new  colonies  as  high  roads  for 
smuf^^ling  into  the  richer  countries  of  the  Pacific.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  wcro  nh]c  to  infuse  their  jealousies  into  the  policy 
of  the  Court  ot  ^ladnd.  Restrictions  were  imposed  on  the 
commerce  of  tlic  Plate;  their  result  was  the  contraband ista 
system  of  England  and  Portugal ;  whereby  Spain  lost  both 
markets  in,  and  revenue  from,  the  Plate.  To  can-y  o«it  this 
illicit  trade,  the  Portuguese,  in  ITiiG,  founded  Monte  V  ideo,  and 
thither  went  part  of  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres.  War  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ensued;  and  under  the  ambitious 
policy  of  Pombal,  the  Portuguese  became  masters,  fiir  a  while^ 
of  Uruguay. 

The  Court  of  Madrid  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  a  wiser  and 
more  generons  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Plate.  In  1776  it 
was  separated  from  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  and  placed  under  a 
new  government  established  at  Buenos  Ayres.  <  On  Pombal's 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whetlier  tiie  prosperity  wa*  more  than  apparent,  lor  tfa« 
fopnlatiioa  dMlincd,  tod  the  mental  eondiiioa  of  Uw  people  va»  dwarfed  aad 
■taated. 
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fall,  the  PorUigucsc  rclirod  from  the  Banda  Oriental;  and  Florida 
BlaDca  iflsued  the  celebrated  Trade  llegulations,  which  liberated 
the  Spanish  colonies  from  some  of  their  commercial  restrictions. 
Stilly  howeverj  all  offices  were  strictly  and  exclusively  given  to 
Spanianis;  no  American  was  permitted  to  hold  a  place  of  power 
or  tnist. 

Under  these  regtilatioDS  trade  was  extending,  prices  rismg^ 
wealth  increasing,  when  the  French  revolution  broke  on  the 
world.    It  found  the  Plate  loyal,  but  apathetic;  contented,  but 

ignorant  of  it?  own  power  and  strength.  These,  however,  it 
learnt  in  1806,  when  the  Spanish  Americans  repulsed  the  British 
attack  on  Buenos  Ayres;  and  it  has  never  since  fopj;()tt(  n, 
though  it  has  sometimes  exaiigerated  them.  After  this  discovery, 
it  was  impossible  long  to  maintain  the  exclusion  of  the  natives 
from  political  power;  yet  the  old  bvstt  m  was  persisted  in  by 
Viceroy  Limiers,  even  subae(|uenily.  The  province  ruse  acainst 
him,  and  he  was  overthrown.  Juntas  were  established  at  J^onte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres;  and  from  them^  in  their  turn,  all 
Spaniards  were  excluded.  Despite  the  fidelity  of  these  juntas 
to  their  ancient  sovereigns^  they  were  regarded  as  revolutionary; 
and  civil  war  followed.  Ferdinand  VII.  denounced  the  juntas;  and 
all  hope  in  him  was  destroyed.  The  old  king  was,  in  1815,  invited 
to  resume  a  crown  and  regal  functions  at  fiuenos  Ayies;  but 
anxious  as  he  had  once  been  to  reach  his  transatlantic  possessions, 
he  preferred  repose  with  his  wife  at  Home;  and  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1816,  deputies'  from  all  the  provinces  met  at  the  distant  city  of 
Tucuman,  declared  their  inuepcndence,  and  constituted  them- 
selves an  independent  Stale.  For  awhile  the  English  govern- 
ment looked  unfavourably  on  this  policy  ;  but  our  trade  extend- 
ing rapidly,  and  needing  protection.  Lord  Londonderry,  in  1822, 
made  his  famous  declaration*  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  some 
recognised  government;  and  in  1824 — after  the  French  had 
invaded  Spain,  and  pot  down  constitutional  government  there — 
Mr.  Canning  recognised!  their  independence;  calling,  as  he 

*  *So  large  a  portion  of  the  world/  be  declared,  *coald  not  long  continoe 

*  vithootsnnuf  reeognised  tnd  Mtablitbed  relations ;  and  the  State  vbidi,  neither  hj 

•itK  councils  nor  its  arms,  could  effectually  .assert  its  cwu  riglits  over  itsdependencieF, 
'  and  thus  make  itself  n  spt^csible  for  maiotaiuiog  their  relations  with  other  powers, 

*  matt,  sooner  or  lattr,  be  prepared  to  see  those  lelations  eat^dished,  by  the  over- 
•rulinir  necessity  of  the  case,  iu  some  other  form.* 

f  '  If,'  said  Mr.  Catminfr,  in  a  higher  vein  of  intelli^nee,  and  xdth  rare  eloquence 
— *  if  the  total  irresponsibility  of  unrecognised  States  be  too  absurd  to  be  main- 
*tained;  and  if  the  treatment  of  their  inl.abitants  as  pirates  and  robhers  be  too 
'monstrotjs  to  he  applied,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  to  a  large  portion  of 
'  the  inhabited  globe,  no  other  choice  remained  tor  Great  Britain,  or  for  any  other 

*  country  baviog  intercourse  with  the  Spsnish^Ameriean  prorinees,  hot  to  recognise 
*in  due  time  ihcir  {loliiiiiil  existence       Slates,  and  thus  to  bring  them  within  the 

pale  of  those  rights  and  duties  v  hich  civilized  naiioos  are  bound  mutually  to 

*  respect,  and  are  entitled  reciprocally  to  daini  for  each  other.' 
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boastedy  a  new  world  into  existence  to  rectiiy  the  balance  of  the 
old.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year  he  sent  out,  in  diplomatic 
forai,  Sir  Woodbine  rarish,  as  the  representative  of  Juagland; 
bj  whom  the  treaty  which  still  regolateB  our  intercourse  with 
the  Argentine  Confederadon  was  concluded;  and  whose  book 
(some  important  prejudices,  notwithstanding)  is  much  the  best 
work  that  has  yet  been  published  on  these  countries* 

The  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Plate  and  its  tributaries  formed* 
as  we  have  said,  a  vice-royalty.  Its  capital  was  Buenos  Ayres, 
at  that  time  perhaps  the  largest,  most  important,  and  richest 
city  in  South  America.  Buenos  Ayres,  therefore,  brought  into 
the  new  vStatc  all  the  habits,  traditions,  and  advantaj^cs  of  a  cajntal 
accustomed  to  govern  the  upper  provinces  and  to  large  general 
expenditure.  The  sanguinary  war  of  the  colonists  against  the 
Spanish  troops  was,  after  their  independence,  almost  immediately 
fi>llowed  by  a  civil  war  amongst  themselves,  equally  bloody  and 
cruel;  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  character  and  form  of  the 
republic  into  which  they  had  resolved  themselves  at  Tucuman* 
From  the  fiital  consequences  of  this  war,  some  members  of  the 
new  State  sought  safety  and  repose  by  separation  from  the  rest. 
Paraguay  resolved  on  isolation.  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Francia,  it  adopted,  what  perhaps  was  indispensable  to  its  isola- 
tion, a  completely  despotic  government ;  and  rather  than  run 
the  risks  of  further  disturbance,  its  timid  inhabitants  shut  them- 
selves out  from  communication  with  their  fellow  creatures. 
Upper  Peru  also  seceded,  and  formed  a  separate  but  a  freer 
republic,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  In  the  province  of 
Uruguay,  the  gaucho  chief,  Artigas,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  disorder,  encouraged  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories of  Brazil.  In  self-dci'ence  the  Portuguese  retaliated. 
General  Lecor,  at  the  head  of  a  Brazilian  army,  overran  Uruguay 
and  occupied*  Monte  Video,  avowedly  with  the  view,  however, 
of  saving  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil  from  the  troubles  and 
dema^jogism  which  prevailed  in  Uruguay,  thence  indulging  in 
matenal  rapine  and  political  propagandism  in  their  neighbours* 
territories.  The  other  provinces,  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  fell  one  by  one  into  such  a  state  of 
anarchy,  as,  for  a  season,  set  at  defiance  the  adoption  of  any 
form  of  general  or  common  government. 

On  the  declaration  of  Brazilian  independence,  Uruguay  so- 
licited its  incorporation  with  the  newly-formed  empire;  sent 

*  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  rarely  faToorable,  and  not  anfrequeoily  unjast,  towards 
Brazil,  admits  that  the  *  anarcbioal  proccedinfrs*  of  th«  *  notorious  Artigas'  afforded 
a  *  plausible  pretext'  for  the  ooeupatioa  of  Sifente  Video.-^i3iwiiot  J^n$  fnm  lA« 
Conqutstf  p.  S2. 
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depotioi  to  its  cooBtltiient  aaBembly,  and  became  the  Cisplatioft 
province  of  BrazU.  The  aottpethies  of  the  Spanish  and  PoitiH 
fftiese  races  sood,  however,  iwoduced  diacQiitentB  in  the  new 
BrasiUaa  territory.   They  were  foatered  and  encouraged  by  the 

government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  jealous  of  the  rise  of  a  great  com- 
mercial city  —  Monte  Video  —  favourably  situated  for  marine 
and  mercantile  pnrposrs,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  estuary, 
lusurrection,  having  tor  its  object  rc-union  with  the  other  Spanish 
provinces,  broke  out  in  the  Uruguay;  and  Brazil,  feelinp;  that 
It  had  been  produced  by  Buenos- A vrcan  intrigues,  and  was 
supported  by  ]>ueno8-Ayrean  assistance;  indiixnant,  too,  at  the 
treatment  her  representative  had  expeiieuccd  iiL  Buenos  Ayres, 
nrliere  he  was  grossly  insulted  by  a  mob,  instigated  by  the 
•nthoritics,  in  1626  declared  war  against  tliegoTenim^t  of  thai 
movince.  Snbetantially  this  war  was  for  the  possession  of  Monte 
Video  and  the  coontry  lying  between  the  tlaie  and  the  Eto 
Grande  do  SuL 

As  in  other  aimiiar  cases,  dang^  at  first  produced  some  little 
noion,  if  not  reconcilialion;  and  it  was  during  this  war  with 
Brazil,  that  a  constituent  assembly  of  the  old  Spanish  colonies 

was  hnld.  It  decreed  a  constitntion  in  which  the  federal  tbrm 
of  govcnunont  was,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  its  success 
in  North  America,  condemned;  and  the  unitarian  model,  such 
as  lately  tailed  in  France,  was  adopted.  The  unitarian  consti- 
tution was,  however,  rejected  by  the  provinces  of  Cordova, 
Santa  ie,  Tucuuian,  and  Kioja,  \vhich»  wiih  perhaps  a  cor- 
net appreciation  of  their  own  interests,  saw,  under  it,  the 
importance  and  wealth  and  commeiea  of  the  upper  provinces 
saaificed  to  Buenos  Ayre&  They  dedared  tor  federalism; 
appealed  to  the  sword;  and,  whilst  both  were  engaged  in  a 
eonunon  war  against  Brazil,  unitarians  and  federalists  might  be 
seen  slaughtering  each  other  on  pUins  left  undevastated  by 
troops  of  that  empire ;  until  at  last,  such  was  the  confusion,  that 
when  General  Paz  triumphed  over  the  federalists  of  Cordova 
and  Santa  Fe,  the  unitarian  government  which  he  served  had 
£^cn  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Norwasthe  war  accompanied  by  much  greater  concord  in  Brazil 
itself.  Free  institutions  were  Tiot,  as  vet,  consolid^ited  in  tliat 
empire.  Don  Pedro  c[)j(^yed  great  popularity,  and  exercised 
almost  unbounded  power.  But  scarcely  had  he  effected  the 
separation  of  Brazil  liorn  I'orUigal,  than,  apprehenbive  of  the 
colonial  feeling,  which  in  the  dependencies  ot  every  country  is 
essentially  repubUcan^  he  withdrew  his  confidence  from  the  native 
Brasiliansy  and  tran^erred  it  to  the  Portuguese.  The  liberal 
Bxasiliansy  at  that  time  a  majority  in  the  Ohainbers^  in  their  turn 
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alarmed^  lest  the  influence  Co  be  aequired  by  the  emperor 
an  a  nicceMfiil  war  abould  be  safficieot  to  enable  nim  to  become 
abeolutOy  and  to  Buppreai  free  institnttom.  Tbey  acootdtingly 
eaaplojfed  every  means  and  artifice  to  embarrass  the  war,  and  to 
gm  success  to  Buenos  Ajrei;  Events  fii?oored  them.  In  Fe- 
bmazy*  1828,  a  Brssilian  annr»  1 1,000  strong,  was  surprised  by  a 
Bucnos-Ayrean  force  still  stroi^ser,  under  General  Alviar,  on 
the  plains  of  Iiusaingo.  After  a  severe  and  sanguinary  battle,  the 
two  armies  separated;  the  Brnzilians  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
ba<r<Tanre;  the  Buenns  Ayrcans  unable  to  take  advantage  of  their 
success.  General  Alviar  was  bronsht  to  a  eonrt  martial  bv  his 
own  government;  and  the  Brazilian  opjiosition  found,  in  a  de- 
feat little  more  than  nominal,  ;uldltioiuii  rca:30iis  for  not  pursuing 
a  war  which,  on  other  groucdis,  they  so  strongly  disliked. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  perturbations,  cfuamitiefl,  and  con- 
trsdictkms  in  the  Afgentme  States^  and  after  this  battle  in 
Uruguay,  that  Mr.  Canning— again  in  the  interests  of  homanity 
and  of  commeioe— resolvM  to  interfere,  not  in  the  domestic 
qnairels  of  the  Confederation,  but  in  the  war  between  Bnenos 
Ayres  and  Brazil.  He  did  so,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of 
I)on  Pedro;  for  he;,  though  the  resonrees  of  Buenoe  Ay  res  were 
exhausted*  was  now  obliged  to  treat  under  the  imputation  of 
defeat,  regardless  of  his  ability  to  have  brought  another  well- 
equipped  army  into  the  field  to  retrieve  disaster.  Both 
governments  telt,  however,  that  Mr.  Canning's  determination 
involved  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Humane  and  excellent  in 
motive  as  was  that  great  minister intervention,  it  gave,  what  he 
certainly  never  intended,  a  death-blow  to  Don  Pedro's  influence 
in  Brazil.  From  that  time  the  liberal  party  rose  to  power  in  the 
empire,  secured  ibr  it  representative  and  free  institutions,  and 
have  e^er  nnoe  rcmuned  the  opponents  <^  any  extension  of  the 
Innperial  teiritoiy.  Hr*  Cannins  confided  his  policy  to  the  care 
of  Lord  Ponsonby,  then  British  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
in  1888,  under  that  distinguished  diplomatist's  mediation  (but 
without  any  English  gnsiantee),  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brssil agreed 
on  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace.*  By  it,  Uruguay  became  a 
republic^  independent  as  well  of  Bnenos  Ayres  as  of  Brazil ;  and  . 
its  independence  was  guanmteed  by  both.  Unfortunately,  how- 

*  The  following  are  the  flist  thice  ArtidM  of  IIm  TMy  «r  Bb  de  Jueimv 

si£Q«d  27  August,  1828: — 

L  Hii  Ifsjesty  the  Emperor  of  BraxH  deetares  the  provioM  of  Mont*  Yideo^  at 

present  called  the  Cisphtine^  Separate  from  the  territory  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
in  ordf  r  that  it  may  constitute  itself  into  a  free  and  independent  state,  from  every 
jind  any  nation,  under  the  form  of  govornmcut  wiiich  may  be  judged  suitable  to  ill 
Interest's,  aeocfiiciei*  and  resources. 

II.  The  gorernment  of  the  HcpuMic  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  their  side, 
consent  to  declaring  the  indepeudeuce  of  the  province  of  Monte  \  ideo,  uuw  called 
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eyer^  no  definite  treaty  of  peace  was,  as  iatended,  subseqoentlj 
negotiated.  The  delimitations  of  the  £rootiers  of  Uruguay  and 
Brazil,  the  relations  of  their  conimerce,  and  the  dear  eatamuli- 

ment  of  their  rights  of  navigatioo  of  the  upper  rivers,  were  all 

loft  unsettled.  Thv  only  sopnrity  provided  n^ainst  a  recourse  to 
war  on  the  old  quarrel  was,  that  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  under- 
took not  lo  recur  to  hostilities  without  giving  six  months'  nonce 
to  each  otlu  r  ut  the  intention,  through  England;  a  provision 
of  some  iuiportance^  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  more  recent 
occurrences. 

It  was,  we  may  remark  in  passing  (for  we  cannot  stop  to  enter 
into  bis  history),  whilst  these  dissensions  were  going  on  in  die 
Aigentine  States  between  unitarians  and  fedexalisti^  that  Don 
Juan  Manual  de  Rosas  made  his  appearance  in  public  life  as  a 
federalist  At  length  federalism  prevailed;  and  after  its 
triumph  under  Viamont,  a  convention,  or  provisional  arrange- 
ment, was  entered  into  by  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Santa  F6»  to  which  the  other  States  gradually  assented,  confiding 
to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  direction  of  their  foreign 
affaire.  By  this  slight  and  fragile  link  they  voluntnrily  con- 
sidered themselves  as  constituting  a  federal  rcptiblic,  each  State 
continuing,  however,  to  have  its  separate  administration ;  and  a 
congress  of  representatives  from  all  the  provinces,  it  was  aijreed, 
fihoukl  assemble  in  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
dellnitive  federal  constituLiou.  This  provisional  state  of  things 
was,  however,  by  a  great  variety  of  schemes,  and  under  as  many 
pretences,  prolongea  by  Rosas  until  his  downfidL  The  chief  of 
these  pretences  was  war.  To  avoid  assembling  the  constituent 
assembly,  Rosas  was  continually  engaged  in  faostUities  with  one 
State  or  other;  in  this  way  he  bad  ruptures  with  England^ 
France^  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  Braxilyin  rapid  succession;  and 
it  forms  one  of  the  justest  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  that 
he  purposely  kept  the  Confederation  in  this  unorganized  condi- 
tion. For  until  the  Confederation  was  practically  developed, 
and  a  general  government  formed,  Buenos  Ayres  remained  pre- 
eminent, if  nol  despotic,  in  the  general  concerns,  and  directed 
everything  in  conformity  with  its  own  interests.  So  that  llosas, 
a  federalist  in  pretence,  was  in  reality  the  strictest  of  unita- 
rians; a  strange  ending,  says  Su:  Woodbine  Parish,  of  a  struggle 
for  federalism. 

Having,  though  of  humble  origin,  acquired,  first  as  an  over- 

CUpIatlnp,  and  to  its  constituting  itself  a  fr^e  and  iodependeat  State,  in  the  foim 
declared  io  Uie  prrcediog  Article. 
IIL  Both  the  high  eoniraetiBf  ptrtfes  hind  thenraelvei  to  dd^iid  the  indeMii* 

dence  nr  d  ir,ttgrit}  of  ihv  province  of  Monte  Video,  in  the  tiane  Hid  BUlfiBer  VAich 
shall  be  determined  upoo  in  the  definitive  treatjr  of  peace. 
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seer,  and  tlien  as  a  proprietor  and  agent,  great  wealth,  and  even 
greater  influence  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
A  jres,  Rosas  rose  slowly  to  political  power  in  the  capital.  Widi 
coDsammate  craft»  he  yielded  up  the  reins  of  government  to  acquire 
military  reputation  in  punishing^  and  driving  back  the  Indians  of 
the  Colorado  River;  thereby  gaining  territory  and  security  for  the 
European  population,  and  political  influeuce  and  power  for  him- 
self. Subsequently  he  reiused  to  re-assumc  the  governorship 
when  elected  thereto,  because  the  tenure  of  the  office  did  not 
confer  on  him  authority  sufficiently  great.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  headed  an  insurrection  ajjaiiist  Governor  Balcace,  and 
on  his  overthrow,  assumed  dcsjwtic  rule  over  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
thenceforward  played  the  tyrant  over  the  upper  provinces  also. 
How  be  preserved  and  augmented  the  power  he  had  thus 
violently  acquired,  of  his  terrorism,  his  cruelties,  his  massacres, 
and  of  his  various  quarrels  with  foreign  powers — these  we  do  not 
stop  to  detail*  It  is  rather  the  circumstances  which  more  imme- 
diately led  to  his  downfall  that  we  must  hasten  to  develop  and 
ezplaui* 

From  its  conclusion,  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  peace  of  1828 ;  it  feared  the  growth  of  Monte  Video,  more 
advantageously  situated  in  some  important  respects,  we  repeat, 

for  commerce;  and  it  knew  but  one  way  of  arresting  the  rivalry: 
that  was,  its  subicction  to  Buenos-Ayrean  influence.  Rosas,  fully 
adopting;  this  feeling,  prepared  to  carry  it  out  with  ail  liis  cha- 
racteristic craft.  Ills  ciuei  dispusitiou  and  savage  instincts  were 
joined  (  it  is  impos.-stbic  to  deny)  to  great  political  abditics;  and 
extraoriiinarv.  if  not  admiral)lc,  was  the  talent  with  wliich  he 
concocted  diploinalic  diilicullics  and  perplexiuesi  all  directed 
towards  enterprises  only  too  flattering  to  the  passions  and  too 
agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

His  project  was  to  re-unite  to  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
or  rather  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  republics  of 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  For  this  purpose  he  obtained  the 
authority  of  the  congress  of  his  province  to  dispose  of  all  its 
resources  for  the  subjugation  of  Paraguay.  Paraguay  was,  how- 
ever, a  distant  State,  between  which  and  Buenos  Ayres  lay 
Argentine  provinces  not  to  he  depended  on ;  whilst  Uruguay 
was  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  estuary  and  its  tributary  so 
called.  Militar}'  movenjents  against  it  were  easier,  and  the 
political  advantages  of  its  subjection  were  greater;  Rosas  therefore 
postponed  acting  on  this  authority  to  subdue  Paraguay,  until  he 
should  first  have  established  his  influence  in  Uruguay.  1  here, 
however,  owing  to  the  treaty  of  1828,  and  to  the  niaiuteoance  of 
its  independence  by  England,  France,  and  Brazil,  Roaas  was 
obliged  to  commence  operations  indirectly. 
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At  this  time,  Oribe,  a  military  chief,  was  President  of  Uragurf. 

By  the  constitution  of  that  state  he  could  not,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  presidency,  be  re-elected.  Unfortunately,  some  three 
mouths  ere  his  tenure  of  office  expired,  he  was  overthrown  by 
another  soldier  of  fortune,  liivera,  who,  in  dnc  course,  was  legally 
elected  President.  Oribe,  however,  insisted  on  ser\'insr  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  and  appealed  to  arms.  In  this  coutiict  of 
authority  Rosas  interfered,  refused  to  locognlse  Rivera,  supplied 
Oribe  with  an  army,  and  to  pei  j>etuttte  the  power  of  Oribe  for 
the  ranaiiiiDg  three  months  of  his  premdencv,  that  unhappy 
State  was,  for  nearly  ten  years,  plagued  and  tormented  and 
depopulated  bj  a  ruinous  and  devastating  war,  di^raced  by 
inhuman  atrocities ;  and  Monte  Video,  notwithstanding  a  resist- 
ance which  ont  of  South  America  would  hare  been  deemed 
heroi<^  was  kept  continually  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  disturbed  state  of  Uruguay  was  quickly  felt  in  the 
Brazilian  province  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  a  dangerous  rebel- 
lion, aiming  at  separation  and  a  republic,  was  raging.  In  charac- 
ter and  habits  and  industry,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rio  Grande 
very  much  resemble  their  Spanish  neighbours;  like  therii  their 
riches  consist  in  cattle,  their  lives  are  passed  on  horseback,  and 
arms  are  always  in  their  hands.  During  the  minority  of  the 
youDg  emperor,  they  became  impatient  of  die  rule  ut  the  regency, 
and  sought  independence.  A  lengthened  stru^le  ensued. 
Durii^  the  war»  the  Braatllan  rebels,  when  worst^  were  able 
to  retire  into  Uruguay.  Now  they  were  succoured  by  one  party 
in  that  State^  llien  b^  anodier.  For  awhile  Bmu  professed  to 
sympathize  with  Biasd  in  its  complaints  against  the  awistanee 
^iven  in  Uruguay  to  the  Ra<HGrande  rebeuion.  At  one  time« 
indeed,  his  minister  at  Bio  concluded  a  treaty  with  Brazil  for  the 
pacification  of  the  Uruguay ;  but  Rosas  refused  to  ratify  it ;  and 
accompanied  his  refusal  by  indications  which  left  no  doubt  of  his 
own  designs  on  that  State.  In  proportion  as  he  was  unimpe  ded 
in  these  designs,  so  did  his  lieutenant  Oribe  give  a??jistiince  to 
the  rebellion.  When  it  was  over,  he  assailed  and  despoiled  the 
rich  properties  of  Brazilian  subjects  in  Uniiriiav,  prohibited  all 
communication  between  it  and  the  l^Jrazilian  pioviuce  ot  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  at  last  made  inroads  into  that  province.  This  ren- 
dered Rosas'  attack  on  the  independence  ot  Uruguay  not  only  a 
political,  but  a  material,  question  for  BrasiL  It  was  at  once  s 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  1828^  and  a  violation  of  Brazilian  teiri* 
tones.  ' 

Brazil,  thus  deeply  concerned  and  injured,  in  1844  urged 
England  and  France  to  join  her  in  interfering  and  preserv  ing  the 
independence  of  Uruguay.   Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guiaot 
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agreed  on  incerretitioiiy  withoat  having  made  a  aogle  arranpe^ 
jneDt  with  the  countries  interested.  But  from  their  interventioii 

they  ewlucied  Brazil.  Unfortunately,  we  think ;  for  later  events 
have  proved  that  Bracii  was  able»  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
soldier,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  to  accomplish  that  which  English 
and  French  diplomacy  and  fleets  failed  in  attempting,  and  were 
at  last  obliged  to  retire  from  achieving;.  England  and  France 
did,  however,  iutcrtere.  They  supported  their  influence  by  ileeis 
verj' expensively.*  They  shed  blood  very  uselessly.  They  bl  ock- 
aded  Buenos  Ayresf  (jointly  for  659  days,  and  France  separately 
for  341  days — in  all,  1000  days)  very  mischievously.  And  at 
length  England  concluded  with  liosas  a  treaty  very  ignomi- 
niousLv ;  for  by  it  Mr.  Southern,  the  British  negotiator^  reco- 
gniaed  Oribe,|  the  tool  of  Bosasy  as  Ftondent  of  V  ruguay,  and  so 
sabstaQtially  confirmed  the  power  of  Buenos  Ayres  over  that 
State;  and  acknowledged  the  right  of  Buenos  Ajre8,§  as 
representing  the  Confederation^  to  close  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  streams.  Thus  the  interventioQ  of  England,  commenced 
in  1844|  and  carried  on  by  a  great  miYal  force  for  neariy  five 
years,  at  enormous  expense  to  the  finances^  and  great  hurt  to  the 
commerce,  of  this  country,  ended  in  November,  1849,  by  resign- 
ing the  very  objcctsij  for  which  it  had  interfered  in  1844 — a  con- 
clusion wincti  at  least  suggests  how  very  ill-advised  Lord  Aber- 
deen's intervention  in  such  distant  countries  and  per])lexcd 
pulitioa  was,  tliough  this  termination  had  for  its  justifieation, 
so  ikr  as  Lord  Palmerston  was  coueerned,  the  notorious 
existence  oi  French  intrigues  at  Monte  \  ideo,  and  the 
dangerous  state  of  Europe  consequent  on  the  Revolution  of 
1648. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  retirement  of  England  from  the  Platey 

»  See  Returns  movpd  for  by  Mr.  Cohden,  Sept.  1R49;  Soss.  Pap.,  No.  110. 

t  *  III  the  iasc  twcuty-foar  years,  Bueaos  Ayres  has  beeu  subjected  to  do  less 
Hhmi  thrte  btoektdet,  «Mh  hwttBg  n««riy  three  yetn,  altogether  mom  than  aglit 
JttiXty  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  period.*  —  j\iri.d,'s  liuenos  Ayru  from 
lib  Conquett^  p,  358.  And  jct,  darioK  that  period,  uotwithiilaQdiDg  these  inter- 
nptiont  to  tr«d«,  the  total  Tmlne  of  British  goods  importtd  Into  the  Pltt»  has 
reucbed  the  great  sum  of  14,033,032/.;  the  value  of  our  imports  into  fl^ptill,  wilk 
tea  times  the  population,  in  those  twenty  yawn^  being  only  9,792^9L 

±  Article  VI.  Treaty,  Nov.  24,  1830. 

I  Article  IV.  of  same  Treaty. 

f  Sec  Lord  Aberdeen'?  Trt^tructiom  to  Mr.  On^rh;,  H.  ^f.  minister  at  nurnos 
Ayrestjv  fus  yvulcmct  in  Uie  joint  tnUrvention  by  lungiund  and  France  6eiu;een 
Buenoi  Ayret  and  Mmttt  Vkleo^  premnted  to  both  Houses  of  ParUammU  eammMid 
of  her  Mujeshj,  in  'The  rrar  in  -which  the  Arirrntiue  arms  are  at  pres^'nt 

*  engaged,'  Lord  Aberdeen  instructed  his  miniater, '  is  waged  against  a  State,  the 
'indepeiidenee  of  wliioh  Englaiid  ia  Tiitid^y  bon&d  to  uphold.*  *  To  open  up  the 
'great  arteries  of  the  South- American  continent  to  the  free  citcnlati  »n  of  com- 
*merce,  would  be  not  only  a  vaet  benefit  to  the  trade  of  Europe,  but  a  practical, 
'  and  perhaps  the  best,  security  for  the  preserration  of  peace  in  Sootli  Atteriea.' 
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the  reclamations  addressed  by  the  Brazilian  Minister  in  Monte 
Video  to  General  Oribe — ^treating  him  only  as  a  power  de  facto,  or 
a  general  in  campaign — were  to  some  extent  heeded  and  attended 

to.  Freed,  however,  from  the  English  and  French  conjoint 
intervention,  they  were  subsequently  neglected.  The  as;irres- 
sions  became  more  and  raore  agi^ravated  in  character,  and  larger 
and  larfrer  in  extent,  until  claims  for  compensation  for  no  fewer 
than  800,000  head  of  cattle  alone  were  raised ;  and  rather  than 
give  satisfaction,  General  Oribe  refused  to  hold  any  further  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  tlie  representative  of  Brazil. 

Concurrently,  discussions  were  in  progress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
hetween  the  mmister  of  Rosas  and  the  Braxillan  goTeroment,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  some  relating  to  trifles  admitting  of  easy 
anrang^ment;  othen  on  accomplished  ftcts  admitting  of  no 
alteration.  No  satbfactory  termination  of  these  disputes  could, 
however,  be  arrived  at.  Roeas,  in  tratb,  desired  none ;  for  it 
was  his  policy  to  have  in  hand  ezcases  for  a  rupture  with 
Brazil,  which  he  could  at  any  moment  use.  His  plan  had  long 
been  to  excite  through  Oribe,  in  Uruguay,  a  republican  revolt  in 
the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy  which  his  adherents  and  partisans  hnd 
repeatedly  denounced  to  the  Buenos- Ayrean  chambers  as  the 
only  blot  on  the  map  of  South  Auierica. 

The  time  fur  this  plot  had  now  come.  England  had  retired  from 
interference ;  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  given  i  rauce  other 
things  to  do  than  attend  to  the  aflairs  of  the  Plate;  Oribe, 
thoi^  still  kept  oat  of  Monte  Videos  was  all-powerful  in  the 
conntr  J  of  Un^miy ;  and  Brazil,  which  had  not  then  commenced 
her  anti-slave-trade  legislation,  was  unpopular  in  Downing- 
street.   The  representative  of  Bosss  was,  therefore,  instructed 
to  interfere  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  complaints  Brazil  had 
addressed  to  OribCi  and  to  contest  its  right  to  satis&ction,  and 
its  claims  to  compensation.    This  interference  the  Brazilian 
cabinet  refused  to  permit,  Uruguay  being  a  State  independent 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  bound,  it  was  contended,  to  conduct  itself 
peaoc  ilily  towards  its  neighbours,    '['hereupon  Rosas  directed 
his  iniuister  to  demand  his  passports;  and  they  being  furnished, 
he  quitted  Rio.    His  departure,  of  course,  brought  matters  to 
a  crisi&    Rosas  began  to  prepare  for  war;  and  Brazil  came 
to  the  determination  of  tranquillizing  Uruguay,  from  the  dis- 
orders of  which  her  southern  provinces  had  suffered  so  much 
and  so  long.   But  in  the  first  instance,  Brazil,  content  with  self- 
protection,  did  not  propose  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres. 

At  this  point  British  diplomacy,  which  about  eighteen  months 
previously  had  retired  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  nnluekj  inter- 
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ference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Plate,  and  now  ahurmed  at  the 
prospect  of  their  renewal  and  of  British  commerce  heing  once  more 
disturbed,  again  became  uneasy ;  and  Mr.  Hudson,  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1851,  addressed  two  Notes  to  Senhor  Paulino,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Brazil.   In  the  one  he  reminded  the  Brazilian 
government  of  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  27th  August, 
1828,  which  required  notice  of  any  intention  to  resume  hostilities 
with  Bueno''  Ayrcs  to  be  n^'ircu  to  England,  and  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  that  article.    In  the  other  he  offered  to  Brazil,  on 
general  grounds,  the  mediation  of  England  in  its  quarrel  with 
Buenos  Ayres.    Senhor  Paulino,  in  his  reply  to  the  former,  dis- 
clainietl  any  such  obligation  as  wiis  imputed  to  Brazil.  The 
tieaiy,  he  reminded  Mr.  Hudson,  was  hut  a  preliminary  conven- 
tion; and  the  18  th  Article,*  be  contended,  referred  only  to  a 
rapture  arising  out  of  questions  relating  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
dwiitive  treaty  of  peace  as  contemplated  by  the  preliminary 
snrangeraent;  but  wnich,  in  accordance  vith  the  policy  of 
Rosas  to  keep  open  and  irritable  all  possible  questions  with 
Brazili  had  never  been  negotiated.    The  present  discussions 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil,  he  further  argued,  had  no 
reference  to  such  a  treaty ;  and  on  that  ground  alone,  he  said. 
Article  IS  had  no  application  to  the  cxistinfr  state  of  thin<rs. 
Nor,  he  added,  xvcrc  the  discussions  which  had  been  so  Fudclenly 
broken  off"  by  Buenos  Ayres,  such  as  necessarily  to  provoke  a 
war,  at  least,  the  in)|)erial  government  had  taken  no  resolution 
to  coinnieiice  liostilitics  against  that  State.    General  Rosas,  he 
contiinied,  had  aUvays  repulsed   English  intervention  in  hts 
policy  towards  and  transactions  with  Uruguay;  so  Brazil  could 
not,  he  concluded,  recognise  any  liability  under  the  treaty  of 
1828  to  accept  such  mediations  in  its  dissensions  with  that 
intermediate  State.   In  answering  Mr.  Hudson^s  second  note, 
Senhor  Paulino  advanced  a  step  further ;  and  stating,  in  some 
detail,  how  long  and  dee})]y  Brazil  bad  suflTcied  injury  and 
depredation  firom  General  Oribe  and  his  party  in  Uruguay,  and 
how  in  those  attacks  he  bad  been  instigated  and  aided  by  General 
Rosas,  he  avowed  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Emperor,  in 
defence  of  his  territories,  and  in  protection  of  liis  subjects,  to 
require  satisfaction^  redress,  and  security  iroin  Uruguay ;  adding, 

*  Article  XVIII.  is  as  follows:—*  If  it  should  happen,  contrary  to  expectation, 

*  that  the  high  contracting  parties  do  not  come  to  an  adjustracut  in  the  said  definU 
*tiTe  treaty  of  p«ace,  owing  to  questions  which  maj  be  raised,  and  apoo  which 

*  (notwithstandinfr  her  Britatinte  Majesty's  mediation)  they  may  not  agree,  hos* 

*lilities  hetwcen  the  republic  aud  the  empire  f.h;ill  not  recommeuce  uiiiil  after  the 
«five  years  <:tipttlated  in  Articie  X.;  nor  shall  iiostilitics  then  commence  withoat 
*six  moDtbii'  notice  being  giveo,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mediating  power.* 
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however,  that  as  the  British  Government  uneerely  desired  to 
avert  hostilities^  the  best  mode  in  which  it  could  contribute  to 
so  humane  an  object  would  be  by  inducing  General  Oribe  to 

lay  down  his  illegal  authority  in  Uruguay,  and  General  Rosas  to 
desist  from  his  arrogant  interference  with  the  afGurs  of  that 
State.  Content  with  having  made  these  efforts  to  compose 
di£Rerencc5;,  ^'hich,  however,  it  was  impossible,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  settle,  except  by  the  arbitrament  of  war;  wiser,  from 
sad  exprricnce,  than  its  predecessor  had  been  in  1844,  and  reco- 
gnising the  force  of  Scnfior  Paulino's  reasoning,  the  Russell 
cabinet  withdrew  from  further  oiBcial  interference,  and  left  thinj^ 
to  take  their  natural  course  and  find  their  own  spontaneous 
remedy. 

i'hoiigh  feiihstaiitially  master  of  the  state  of  Uruguay,  General 
Oribe  had,  we  repeat,  never  been  able  to  subdue  its  gallant 
capital,  Monte  Video;  and  there,  opposed  to  him,  was  a  lawful 
ffovemment^  which  had  been  recognised  and  dealt  with  both  by 
England  and  France.  To  this  government  Brasil  now  turned. 
By  it,  the  Brazilian  resolution  to  protect  its  own  interests,  even 
by  the  ezpolsion  of  Oribe  and  Buenos- Ayrcan  arms  from 
Uniguay,  was,  of  course,  hailed  \viih  joy:  for  that  had  been  the 
end  of  its  prolonged  resistance,  and  of  all  its  suffering?.  Nego- 
tiations did  not  lag  where  the  object  aimed  at  was  identical ;  and 
within  a  month  after  these  answers  had  been  tjWcn  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
a  trentv,  otfensivc  and  defensive,  was  concluded  between  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Uru;j:uay  ;  and  to  it  tlie 
state  of  Eatre  Rios  became  a  party.  Tlie  adhesion  of  a  single 
state  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  to  such  a  treaty,  forms, 
however,  a  new  importation  into  the  current  of  this  singular 
narrative,  requiring  a  little  preliminary  explanation* 

The  Riverine  States,  Corrientes,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Rios, 
though  federalist  in  prineiple,  had  long  been  alienated  from  the 
policy  and  ])roceedin{^  or  Rosas.   However  loudly  Rosas  had 

Proclaimed  his  federalism,  and  savagely  persecuted  unitarianism^ 
e  had»  not%vithstanding,  ruled  on  an  unitarian  policy.  The  con* 
stitution  of  the  Confederation  had  been  kept  by  him  in  suspense 
for  twenty  years ;  and  both  state  and  federal  rights  were,  conse- 
quently, imperfectly  developed.  lie  had  concentrated  everything 
at  Buenos  Ayrcs.  That  city  monopolized  the  foreign  trade  and 
the  customs'  revenue  of  the  Confederation;  it  closed  the  upper 
streams  to  foreign  navii^ation,  and  even  to  the  countries  liicy 
watered;  it  compulsorily  isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  it  enriched  itself  by  taxing  goods  imported  for  their 
consuntption.  This  great  highway  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacilic 
was,  in  short,  closed  to  mankind,  because  of  the  terrorism  of 
Rosas  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
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The  chief  of  the  itnporUDt  state  of  Entie  Riofl»  which  lies 
between  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  was  Urquisa,*  once  the 

friend  and  supporter  of  Rosas;  like  bim,  too,  a  federalist,  and  in 
origin  a  gauchoj  having  risen  to  wealth  also,  in  his  own  state, 
in  a  similar cflieer;  distin^uisbedinitsqnanrelaanddistnrbanoesi 

but  more  distinguished  ibr  having  raised  his  province  from  a 
state  of  disorder  and  confusion,  to  be  a  model  of  order  and 
sec!irity.  Uneducated,  but  intelligent;  taught  by  his  intelligence, 
and  l>j  his  own  personal  interests,  that  prosperity  could  only  be 
restored  to  the  upper  provinces  by  their  emancipation  tioin 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  their  intercourse  with  Europe  ;  though  a 
soldier  of  fortune  and  a  successful  military  chief,  humane  and 
temperate,  and  therefore  disgusted  by  the  cruelties  and  butcheries 
of  Rosas.  Annoally,  Bosas  performed  the  ceremony  of  resigna- 
tion; and  on  the  last  time,  howcTer,  that  he  did  so,  Urquiza,  as 
chief  of  Entfe  Eios,  declared  that  State's  acceptance  of  the  act, 
and  so  deprived  Rosas  of  the  legal  anthority  longer  to  represent 
and  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Confedenition, 

Thus  alienated  and  dissatisfied,  the  Brazilian  movement  foond 
Urqniza;  he  saw  in  the  expulsion  of  the  power  of  Rosas  from 
Uruguay  a  road  to  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation ;  and  with  that  view  he  !)ecfime  a  party  to  the 
treaty  of  the  *29th  of  May,  1851,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  drive 
Oribe  and  tlie  Argentine  forces  out  of  Urnguay,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  a  free  election  of  a  president  under  its  constitution. 
To  this  example  set  by  Urquiza  the  Riverine  piovlnces  gradually 
responded.  The  federal  states  of  Corrientes  and  Santa  1  e  also 
joined  the  alliance ;  and  the  iudependcut  republic  of  Paraguay 
a^n  looked  beyond  its  own  frontiers,  and  entered  into  relations 
with  its  neighhoufs. 

The  treaty  of  offence  and  defence  was  quickly  followed  by 
five  others.  One  settled  the  boundaries  between  Brazil  and 
Urugnay,  and  so  removed  a  source  of  continual  dispntes;  another 
regnlated  the  commercial  relations  between  all  these  states,  and 
threw  open  to  each  other  all  tbeur  internal  waters;  a  third 
arranged  the  terms  on  which  Brazil  should  find  the  pecuniary 
means  of  supporting  the  war;  a  fourth  was  for  the  extradition  of 
crirniunls ;  and  the  fifth  contained  relations  of  further  and  more 
dehniuve  and  permanent  alliance. 

This,  obviously,  was  a  formidable  League.    It  was  composed 
of  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  possessing  a  well  organized  ai  rny, 

*  Uraauu  bail  been  go^eruor  and  captaio-general  of  Entre  Riot  since  1840.  Ue 
nded  with  Rons  daiinf^  the  civil  wm  <»f  lannM  tmd  Rivera,  end  ttMit«d  the  letter 

at  the  battle  of  India  Miierta  in  1S4G.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  temperance  of  his 
}!:i>>!t<:,  using  neither  wine  nor  tobacco,  and  thouf(h  en  admirer  of  beautj,  he  U 
unmarried.    Urqaiza  is  upwarda  of  fifty. 
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and  a  compact  available  fleet»*  which  also  had  the  pecuniary 
means  of  carrying  on  war ;  of  the  lawful  goyemment  of  the 

republic  of  Uruguay,  helpless  enough  in  arms,  but  strong  id 
right;  of  the  Riverine  provinces  of  the  Argentine  ConfederaUon^ 

thereby  limiting  the  support  of  Rosas  to  his  own  state,  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  also  he  had  hosts  of  enemies  ;  and  of  Parsguajy  at  • 
last  roused  to  n  sense  of  national  (Hrrnitv. 

The  first  and  main  design  of  the  alliance,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
to  release  the  Banda  Oriental  from  the  influence  of  Rosas>  and 
to  restore  to  its  leijal  government  their  proper  functions,  not  to 
attack  the  power  of  Rosas  in  his  own  province.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  overluok  the  probability  of  his  supporting  Oribe, 
and  retaliating  on  the  aUies.  Such  a  contingency  was  there- 
fore provided  a^inst  in  the  treaty  of  the  293i  of  May,  1851 ; 
and  its  15th  Article  converted  the  alliance  intended  to  be  confined 
to  Uruguay  only,  into  a  combination  against  Rosas,  if  he  should 
resist  its  primary  object;  and  in  that  event  the  protection  and 
commana  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uru<j:uay,  as  iodiqpensabk  to 
military  operations  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres*  were  con- 
signed to  Admiral  Grenfcll  and  the  Brazilian  squadron. 

!Nor  was  Rosas  long  in  acting;  on  the  anticipRtions  of  the  allies. 
Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  with  that  partiality  which  is  the  defect  of 
his  otiierwise  valuable  work,  says,  indeed,  that  the  Brazilian 
squadron  entered  the  Parana  without  any  declaration  of  war; 
and  this  assertion,  though  literally  correct,  is  substantially  in- 
accurate. JJrazil  issued  no  declaration  of  war,  for  none  was 
necessary  on  its  part ;  as  Rosas  himself  had  declared  war  against 
Brazil,  announced  his  declaration  to  the  legislature  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  communicated  it  to  the  British  minister  there  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1S51,  and  published  it  to  the  world  on  the  20th. 

The  events  of  the  war  now  demand  our  attention. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1851,  Urquiza  was  at  the  town  of 
Guidiguaychu,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Uruguay,  in  the 
province  of  Entre  Rios ;  he  had  no  troops  collected,  nor  indeed 
any  other  force  than  a  vigilant  ])atrol  at  the  principal  passes  of 
the  rivers  and  the  police  of  the  towns.  Count  Caxias,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Brazilian  army,  had  intimated  to  him  his 
readiness  to  cross  without  delav  the  fr<mtier,  and  commence 
conjoint  operations  a^jainst  Oribe,  wl.o,  at  the  head  of  the  Bueuos- 
Ayrean  forces,  was  niaiiiUiiuing  the  siege  of  Monte  Video;  and, 

*  CominaQded  by  Adtriral  GrcDfell,  who,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  an  Englishman, 
lo  early  li(e  this  distinguished  sailor  entered  into  the  East  India  Company's  mnrine 
aenrice ;  thence  he  joined  Lord  CodhraoeinilM  lerviee  of  Chile;  and  from  it  he 
passed  with  h\s  lordship  into  the  Brazilian  navy.  He  commanded  o  lleet  on  tbt-  iukes 
of  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  rebellion  in  that  province.  There  he  destroyed  tb« 
reb«l  flotiUaf ,  ana  atlitt  vednced  the  inmxigeati  to  etpitolate  in  tiie  idiiid  oi  Famfa. 
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OD  the  dar  above  mentioned,  Urqiuxa  had  an  mlttxifw  .xy l£h- 
Admiral  Grrenfell.  Urqaisa  required  that  officer  to  support  the 
land  operations  hy  occupying  the  Uruguay  and  Parana,  so  as  to 
€OVer  the  coast  of  Entre  Rios  against  the  naval  forces  of  Buenos 
Ayiea.  Admiral  GrenfeU  having  undertaken  this  dutjt  Urquiza 
at  once  issued  orders  for  assembling  his  troops;  and  on  the  19th 
of  July  crossed  the  Uruguay,  with  5000*  cavalry.  A  body  of 
Oribc*s  troops,  1000  strong,  wbiVh  hnd  !)ccn  despatched  to 
observe  Drqiiiza'^  movements,  immediately  passed  over  to  his 
side,  giving,  by  their  disaffection,  an  early  and  a  iiUal  blow  to 
the  cause  of  that  general.  Thus  reinforced  and  ireeci  from  oppo- 
sition, Urquiza  commenced  his  march  for  the  passes  ot  the  Kio 
Negro.  Bad  weather,  and  the  flooded  state  of  the  rivers,  some- 
what retarded  the  advance,  but  the  Rio  Negro  was  crossed  on 
the  1  at  of  September,  after  a  slight  akinniah  with  an  advanced 
guard  of  Qribe. 

The  junction  intended  to  have  been  effected  here  with  the 
Braailian  army,  was  frustrated  by  difficulties  equal  to  those 
encountered  by  Urquiza,  but  much  more  senaibJy  felt  bv  an 
armyt  numbering  15,000  men  of  the  three  arms*  tfrquiza,  how- 
ever, proceeded*  without  waiting  for  hia  allies,  and  on  the  2(Hh 
of  September  came  in  sight  of  the  army  of  Oribe,  8000  strong, 
wliirh  had  lett  its  cantonments  before  IVfonte  Video,  and  crossed 
the  Santa  Lucia.  Urquiza,  wantmg  intautry  and  artillery, 
refrained  from  attacking  Oribe ;  bat  the  superiority  of  ins 
cavalry  was  too  decided  for  Oribe  to  meet  them  alone  in  the 
field.  Thus  situated,  the  two  armies  observed  each  other  for 
some  days.  Time  was  acquired  for  the  employ nieut  ol  sediicliun, 
so  formidable  in  civil  wars,  and  for  the  development  of  the  db- 
content  which  for  some  time  had  been  rismg  amongst  the 
Orientals,  or  Uruguays,  in  the  army  of  Oribe.  Sensible  of  thit^ 
and  alarmed  by  the  approacsh  of  the  Imperial  army,  Oribe  retraced 
his  steps.  Urquiza  followed  him,  and  encamped,  on  die  20th  of 
September,  on  the  Arrago  de  la  Viigue.  Here  commenced  a 
series  of  communications  between  the  two  generals,  in  which 
Oribe  proposed  to  give  up  the  Oriental  troops,  provided  the 

*  This  force  consisted  of  the  suiall  proprietors  of  Entre  Rioe,  living  under  the 
pffotcetkMi  of  tbeir  chief.   Each  maa  provided  himielf  with  hit  own  arint,  and  with 

four  horses  also.  Pay  thpy  hrt'i  none ;  and  whvn  pn's^cd  on  one  occasion  by 
aouaty  of  provisioasy  Ur^tuza  remarked  to  his  iirazilum  uUies,  that  hit  followers 
did  not  eat. 

f  T!ie  Brazilian  troop-,  unlike  Urquiza's,  cnrmtitutnl  n  re;7ular  arniT,  properly 
organized  and  equipped,  well  providfd  and  cared  for,  and  baviDg  good  pay.  la 
the  Uruguay ,  there  were  in  this  force  SOOO  Holttein  inftmtry ;  iNit  Char  ibsnboidi- 
aadon  and  misconduct  were  so  great,  that  they  were  not  permitted, at  a  snbsequeot 
period,  to  cross  the  river,  and  only  Mty  of  thtm  wera  piewat  in  the  battle  whioh 
decided  the  fute  of  Rosias. 

xa  zzznL  i 
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AigendDos  were  allowed  to  embark  and  retire  in  safety  to  Boenoa 

Ayres;  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  French  and  Enffliah 
admirals  to  protect  this  operation  against  the  Brazilian  aquamnon* 
Those  officers^  on  grounds  of  hnmanity,  were  at  first  disposed  to 
favour  the  measure;  but  the  energetic  remonstrance  of  the 

Brazilian  ministc  r  and  admiral,  and  the  avowed  determination  of 
the  latter  to  Fink  the  Argentine  transports,  if  an  attempt  at 
embarkation  sliuuld  I>e  made,  at  last  induced  tliem  to  remain 
within  the  sphere  of  neutrahty.  Their  retreat  prevented  the 
rapid  approach  and  formidable  numbers  of  the  Brazilian  army, 
and  the  demoralization  which  rajndiy  spread  in  the  ranks  of 
Oribe^  compelled  that  general  to  abandon  his  position,  and 
retire  to  the  strong  positicm  of  the  Cerrito>  a  league  from  Monte 
Video.  Urqtiiza  nreased  forward,  and  on  the  4th  of  October 
established  himseli  at  Las  Piedras,  foor  leagues  from  that  city, 
thereby  cutting  Oribe  off  from  all  resources  of  the  country,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  necessity  of  either  fighdng  aft  gpreat  die* 
advantage  or  speedily  surrendering  for  want  of  provisioos.  On 
the  8th  of  October  things  came  to  a  crisis ;  Oribe  renounced  his 
command,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  country  house; 
whilst  the  troops  proclaimed  their  adherence  to  the  canse  of 
Urquiza,  with  the  exception  of  about  fiitv  officers,  who  effected 
their  escape  in  i  ho  boatji  of  one  of  the  British  men-of-war. 

Thus  hloudie-sly  terminated  the  nine  yeacs'  siege  of  Monte 
Video,  and  the  war  in  Uruguay. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  Count  Caxias,  wilh  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Braxilian  army,  arrived .  before  Monte  Video.  On 
the  same  day  the  count  arranged  with  Urquica  and  Admiral 
GrenfeU  the  plan  of  operations  ibr  the  oyerthrow  of  Rosas. 
The  imperial  army  at  once  occupied  the  town  of  Colonia  del 
Sacramento^  opposite  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres^  and  transports 
were  forwardea  thither  for  its  embarkation.  The  imperial 
aquadron,  consisting  of  a  frigate  of  ^  guns*  six  corvettes,  three 
briiis,  and  five  steamers,  took  up  their  positions  before  Monte 
Video,  Colonia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Martin  Garcia;  having  an 
advance  squadron  of  two  corvettes  and  a  brig  in  the  Parang 
opposite  the  town  of  San  Pedro. 

The  army  of  Urquiza,  augmented  by  the  Argentine  troops  of 
General  Oribe,  and  the  Oriental  division  of  the  defenders  of 
MoiUc  Video,  ainountmiy  iii  all  to  11,3U0  men,  with  30  guiis,  * 
were  successively  embarked  in  the  port  of  Monte  Video,  and 
transported  to  the  province  of  Entre  Rios ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  the  combined  army  was  all  re-united  in  Entre  Bios. 
Rosas,  Infuriated  by  the  loss  of  his  army  in  the  Banda  Oriental, 
strained  every  nerve  to  repair  it,  and  to  meet  the  formidable 
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combinadoti  lie  had  bnNiglit  down  on  himself.  General  Man- 
mlioy  his  brother-in-law^  commanding  at  the  town  of  San  Nicolas^ 
on  the  Panui%  was  reinforced  with  a  body  of  3000  men  and 
If)  Q:an8;  he  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  pass  of 

Tonclcro,  where  he  threw  up  entrenchments,  and  constructed 
batteries  commanding  the  river,  with  furnaces  for  hot  shot  The 
Bucnos-Ayrean  squiubron,  too  (which  bad  been  restored  by 
England  to  Rosas,  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Southern's  treaty), 
consisting  of  half  a  (hizrn  brigs  and  srhooners,  was  completely 
equipped;  and,  augmented  by  the  purchase  and  annamont  of 
two  steamers,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Coe,  an  experienced  North-American  officer. 

Urquiza  had  appointed  the  20th  of  December  for  the  ji^eneral 
rendezvous  uf  the  army  and  navy,  at  the  pass  of  El  Diamante, 
twelve  leagues  below  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Parana,  and 
for  the  passage  of  that  river  by  the  allied  forces.  On  the  14th 
of  December,  Admiral  Grenfell  embarked,  at  Colonia,  the  Ist 
division  of  the  imperial  armj,  consisting  of  3000  tn&ntry,  500 
cavalry,  and  12  guns,  under  the  brigadier  Marques  de  Souza,* 
and  steered  for  the  Parana.  Proceeding  a-head  with  the 
Monsaf  and  three  other  steamers,  on  the  16th  be  joined  the 
omer  division  off  the  town  of  San  Pedro,  and  the  following 
morning,  taking  the  corv^cttcs  and  brig  in  tow,  contintied  his 
course  up  the  river.  At  noon  thov  reached  the  pass  of  Tonelero, 
where  General  Mansilla  was  ready  to  receive  tbem.  From  some 
strange  infatuation,  he  allowed  the  vessels  to  approacli  to  within 
half  mn«kct-shot  of  his  position  without  firing  a  gun;  his  batteries 
then  all  (  pencd  to?;ether,  but  were  replied  to  with  such  spirit  by 
the  imperial  squadron,  that  disorder  soou  became  evident  in  his 
fire,  and  the  vessels,  enveloped  in  smoke,  came  under  the  mozzles 
of  his  giins»  suffering  very  trifling  injury.  The  firing  lasted  fifty 
minutes,  and  600  cannon-shot  were  exchanged. 

As  soon  as  the  pass  was  cleared,  the  corvettes  were  anchored^ 
and  the  admiral,  with  the  steamers,  pursued  his  voyage.  The 
following  day,  Mansilb,  spiking  his  heavy  guns,  abandoned  his 
position  on  the  river,  and  left  the  passage  free  for  the  rest  of  the 
division  of  General  Marques,  who  proceeded  on  unmolested. 
On  the  19th,  the  admiral  reaehed  the  pass  of  El  Dianiante,  and 
found  there  Urquiza,  who  had  arrived  only  a  few  hours  before, 
bimuitaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  and  troops  at 

*  This  f?allant  officer,  now  Barnn  de  Porto  AHpre,  is  the  hrothcr-^n-lavr  n*"  the 
late  Brazilian  mioister  in  London,  Commaiid«r  Marques  JLisboa^  at  presrot  tho 
representative  of  Brazil  in  Paris. 

t  It  was  this  TeBsel,  with  Admiral  Grenfell  and  the  Prince  de  Joinrille  on  board, 
wbirh  rendered  <;nch  eSeetive  aMuttiice  to  Um  OctOH  Mamateh  ill  thfl  MeiMJy 
two  or  lureti  jcars  ago. 
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El  Diainantc,  came  the  news  of  the  defection  of  the  province  of 
Santa  Fe  froni  the  caijse  of  General  Rosas,  and  the  preaentation  of 
a  kige  body  q{  its  cavalry  to  Urooiza.  The  Parana,  at  £1  D»- 
mante,  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  a  tnousand  yards  across.  On  the 
23rdj  the  passage  of  the  troops  commenced,  and  continued  till  the 
29th,  when  23,300  combatants,  vnth  30,000  horses,  and  42  guns, 
were  assembled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana.  The  whole  force 
v/as  now  put  in  motion  to  the  south,  marching  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  river,  where  the  steamers  accompanied  its  movements. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  1852,  the  vanguard  passed  the  frontier 
of  Sant!i  Fe,  near  San  Nicolas,  and  entered  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayrcs.  The  march  continued  witli  trilling  opposition 
from  the  enemy,  whose  forces  retreated  before  them,  but  with 
great  sufferinf^  to  the  troops,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
weather  and  want  of  water  on  the  plains,  when  the  line  of  march 
led  tiiem  any  distance  from  the  river.  On  the  1st  of  Febi  uary, 
the  army  arrived  within  four  marches  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
admiral  had  now  left  die  Fiffana,  and  assembled  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  naval  force  in  front  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  made  demonstrations  of  passing 
the  troops  still  renialninrr  at  Colonia,  across  the  river.  Rosas 
had  concentrated  all  his  forces,  to  the  number  of  30,000  men, 
with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  at  Monte  Caseros,  a  strong  position 
four  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres.  His  right  was  defended  by  a 
marsh;  his  centre  ocenpied  the  risinp;  j^round  and  buildings  of 
Monte  Caseros;  and  liis  left  extended  to  some  enclosures  and 
broken  ground.  His  intkntry  and  artillery  formed  his  front  Hne, 
wliile  his  cavalry  was  kept  in  reserve  in  rear  of  his  left  and 
centre.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February,  the  allied  army 
bivouacked  in  front  of  the  enemy;  on  the  right  was  the  Corren- 
tino  division,  with  General  Virasoro;  in  the  centre  the  Brazilian 
division,  under  General  Marques;  and  on  the  left,  the  Monte- 
Videan  division,  under  Colonel  Caesar  ]>ias»  '  The  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  12,000  strong,  was  massed  in  one  body,  under  the  com* 
mander-in-chief,  leaving  in  the  vanguard  the  2nd  regiment  of 
Brazilian  lancers,  under  Colonel  Osorio.  At  daylight,  Urquisa 
visited  the  different  divisions;  encouraged  the  trooj^;  gave 
dders  to  form  for  the  attack,  and  to  iSivance  simultaneously 
against  the  enemy.  His  commands  were  obeyed  with  alacrity 
and  enihusiasm;  the  Orientals  pliinpied  into  the  marsh  to  turn 
the  ciic'iny's  ri^ht;  the  Brazilians,  m  columns  of  battalions, 
advanced  steadily  against  the  centre  and  batteries  of  Moute 
Caseros,  disregarding  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  which  was  directed  against  them.  As  soon  as 
the  actioQ  wiia  general  aiun<^  the  line,  Urquiza,  with  the  whole 
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of  the  cavaliy,  fell  on  the  enemy's  left,  broke  through  it,  and 
charged  the  cavalry  in  the  rear,  putting  them  to.  route,  following 
them  in  hot  pursuit  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Equal  success  attended 
the  other  attacks.    The  guns  were  all  taken  at  the  point  of  the 

bayonet;  and  the  infantry,  broken  and  dispersed,  surrendered  or 
sought  safety  in  liight.  On  the  first  onset,  the  Dictator  set  an 
example  of  fleeing  in  disguise  from  the  field,  and  owed  his  safety 
to  the  excellence  of  his  horse  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
which  enabled  iiim  to  reach  the  shore  unrecognised,  and  with 
his  daughter,  the  renowned  Dona  Manuelita,  gain  the  hu:-.pitable 
shelter*  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  steamers,  anchored  close  to  the 
fduatem  The  yictoiy  was  complete,  and  with  comparatively  little 
bloodshed;  not  move  than  500  men  fell  on  botn  sides.  The 
tioops  continued  their  advance  towards  the  city,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  Urquiza  received,  at  Palermo,  the  submission  of 
3nenoe  Ayres;  and  ended  a  war  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
-these  countries,  had  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  civilized 
combatants,  desirous  to  gain  a  definite  end  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible human  suffering.  All  previous  struggles,  in  the  Phitine 
States  had  been  disgraced  by  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the 
most  shocking  and  demoralizing  description.  Prisoners  were 
indiscriminately  slaughtered,  whole  bodies  were  savagely  mas- 
sacred; officers  were  tortured  for  popular  amusement  and  deliglit; 
in  short,  no  quarter  was  given,  no  life  spared.  On  this  occubion, 
however,  the  Brazilian  alliauce  introduced  a  regulai"  wcll-dis- 
ciplioed  and  properly  commanded  army  into  the  contest;  and  in 
the  hour  of  Buenos-Ayrean  defeat,  it  was  to  its  humanity, 
order,  discipline,  and  obedience,  that  the  troops  of  Rosas 
appeided.  *  burrender  to  the  Blue  Pants  (so  the  Braziliaji  Infimtiy 
was  termed^ ;  they  do  not  kill !'  was  their  cry;  and  thus  a  body^ 
not  exceeding  3000  men,  had  upwards  of  6000  prisoners,  not 
one  of  whom  was  mjured.  On  the  contrary,  the  Oriental  con- 
tingent of  Rosas's  army  refused  to  surrender  to  the  Argentine 
forces  of  Urquiza;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  single  Brazilian 
officer  (Captain  Petra),  at  once  laid  down  their  arms.  Nor  was 
this  example  of  himianity  lost  on  the  Argentines  themselves,  in 
the  subsequent  (jccuneuces  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Thus  both  the  original  design  of  the  alliance  and  its  collateral 
stipulation  were  successfully  carried  out.  The  independence  of 
Uruguay  was  secured,  and  Ilosas,  having  taken  arms  against  the 
allies,  fell  in  a  war  which  he  had  thereby  brought  on  himselt 

*  RoMS  carried  away  no  ^eat  amount  of  property — not  more,  it  is  believed,  than 
SQOOli  aor  b»4  lie  fanda  m  Europe.   At  fint,  hia  large  eatatet  ▼ere  pnC  under 

fequestraiion  by  the  new  government,  but  were  subsequently  restored  to  Iii  n  by 
Urqaiza,  when  iq  possesaion  of  absolute  power  ia  Buenos  Ayrea,  mach  to  the  credit 
0f  the  generosity  nd  haniMltj  of  that  cbirf. 
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Oribe*  having  yieUed  in  Uruguay,  a  president  and  a  congreas 
were  freely  elected ;  and  Rosas  being  driven  from  Buenoe  Ayree, 
the  govemcniB  of  the  upper  States^  with  three  ezceptions  (and 
their  absence  was  caused  by  distance  and  want  of  time),  assembled  ^ 
at  San  Nioolasi,  in  Santa  and  conferred  on  Urquiaa  full  autho- 
rity to  represent  and  conduct  the  forcia;n  and  general  concerns 
of  the  confederation.  Urquiza,  as  Provisional  Dictator  and 
General  in  Command,  approved  of  the  election  of  Senhor  Lopez 
as  Rosas'  successor,  retusincr  the  post  for  himself.  Nor  in  Je- 
climng  the  otii<  L  dul  he  act  on  the  policy  of  Rosas;  he  abolished 
the  punishmeut  ui  tieath  for  political  otienccs,  relaxed  the  laws 
of  the  press,  restored  freedom  to  the  Chambers,  and  was  content 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
consolidatiou  of  the  confederation,  leaving  Buenos  Ayres  to 
manaffe  its  own  provincial  affairs.  The  old  spirit  of  dominatifln 
over  ue  upper  provinces  was,  however,  still  stroiur  in  that  city. 
Neither  their  bloodshed  nor  their  peisecntion,  neimer  denunda^ 
tions  nor  sofierings,  had,  it  soon  appeared,  destroyed  the  old 
nnitarian  party.  At  the  elections  which  followed^  and  over 
which  Urquiza  (unwisely,  perhaps)  abstained  from  exercising  any 
great  influence,  mem1>er8  of  that  party  were  generally  socoessfuL 
As  soon  as  the  legislature  opened,  it  at  once  attacked  the  power 
of  Urquiza  at  its  very  founcfation,  by  castini^  doubts  mi  the  legal 
rip^ht  of  Governor  Lopez  to  have  sanctioned  his  appoiiiuneiit  as 
Provisional  Dictator.  The  press,  suddenly  recovering  its  free- 
dom, responded  to  the  fcelinc^  of  the  Chamber.  The  governor, 
in  whom  Urquiza  had  conluieiiec,  was  obliged  to  resign;  and 
danger  to  the  geiicral  interests  seemed  so  fast  accumulating  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  that  Urquiza  (in  conformity  with  a  provision  in 
the  treaty  of  alliance)  assumed  dictatorial  authority  in  that  State ; 
dismissed  the  Chamber,  sent  out  of  the  province  his  leading 
opponenti^  and,  having  a  clear  stage  to  himseli^  proceeded  to 
enact  many  useful  measures. 

Almost  concurrently,  difficulties  of  another  sort  arose  between 
the  new  government  of  Monte  Video  and  the  Brazilian  autho- 
rides.  There,  also,  the  newly-elected  president,  Senhor  Giro,t  a 
man  of  sense  and  discretion,  was  uneasily  yoked  to  a  chamber 
wherein  malcontents  prevailed.  The  two  parties  in  the  State  had, 
on  the  surrender  of  Onbe,  agreed  on  returning  equal  numbers 

•  Like  another  Cincinnntus,  Oril»e  has  since  quietly  resided  on  his  own  estate 
near  Monte  Video^  cultivuLing^ — to  use  the  expr«^&&ion  of  recent  eommimicatioas— 
cabbageB,  and  pieldog  caterpillars.  With  many  and  serious  faultSt  Oribe  is  a  re- 
marknble  man,  and,  superior  in  liDth  education  nnd  intelligence  to  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  lUj  jet  be  dtistioed  to  plaj  a  coosiderabie  part  in  the  fortunes  of 
Uragnaj.  Hie  Ibrmer  liTal,  Rima,  is  noir  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  liring  on  fh« 
bounty  of  the  Rrazilian  government. 

f  Senhor  Giro  is  a  civilian,  and  a  man  of  moderate  abiUtiec,  with  pexaooal  in- 
elinationi  towaidi  Oribe. 
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from  both  to  congrm*  This  agreement,  strictly  adbeied  to  by 
the  opponents  of  that  chief,  was  disregarded  by  his  friends ;  and 
the  congress  assembled  on  Oribe's  downfall  was  not  a  little  jealona 
of  the  interference  of  Brazil  in  the  affairs  of  Urugmij. 

As  the  BuenOB-Ayies  chamber  began  its  resistance  to  the 
influence  of  the  upper  provinces  by  attacking  the  title  of  Urquiza, 
so  the  chamber  of  Afonte  Video  cornmenced  its  traditionary  dis- 
like of  its  nei«j^hbours  by  hesitating  to  recognise  the  validity  of 
the  treaties  with  Brazil;  and  for  awhile  this  refusal  to  ratify 
them  seemed  likely  to  produce  serious  consequences.  Brazil, 
firm  on  the  point  of  their  recognition  and  ratihcaiion,  was,  how- 
ever, willing  to  modify  some  details,  against  whicii  liiere  were 
well*fi>unded  objections.  So  the  coneress  wisely  yielded;  the 
treaties  being  ratified,  were  modified  In  a  few  particulars,  and 
the  vehittons  between  Bnasil  and  Umgoay  have  since  gone  on 
satisfiustorilj. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  Urqnisa  in  Buenos  Ayres  seemed 
eslahliBhed^  but  it  was  in  appearance  only.  He  was  there  as 
conqueror ;  and  the  ptesence  of  a  Gaucbo  chief  of  a  country 
province,  in  that  character  maintaining  himself  by  Gaucho  troops, 
was  highly  o£Pensive  to  the  pride  of  the  metropolitan  city.  He 
was,  too,  cnpr;i<:ed  in  preparinj?  for  the  conirrcss  of  Santa  he, 
where  a  geiu  rai  constitiuion,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  pre- 
tensions or  slaliis  of  iiueiios  Ayres,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
framed,  and  imposed  on  the  whole  confederation.  This  was  a 
further  source  of  mortification  to  the  uniiai  iaii  party.  Excellent, 
too,  as  inaiiy  oi  iiis  measures  were,  L  rquiza's  manners  and  per- 
sonal conduct  were  not  calculaied  lo  conciliate  public  opinion  in 
Buenos  A^rres.  He  was  humane,  to  be  sure,  respected  properly, 
gave  fiwilities  to  commeice,  and  attended  to  the  finances;  but  he 
was  intolerant  and  impetuous.  Nor  will  it  create  surprise  tha^ 
educated  in  such  a  country,  he  was  not  master  of  all  the  cour- 
tesies of  refined  civilization. 

Neither  was  his  policy  a  Buence-Ayrean  one ;  he  proceeded 
to  negotiate,  and  succeeded  in  negotiadns  a  treaty  with  Para- 
guay, by  which  she  opened  her  rivers  and  her  territories;  and 
he  resofved  on  saving  himself  firom  much  of  the  trouble  of  the 
approacliin*:;  niis8!on  sent  out  by  Enc:land  and  L  ranee,  by  issuing, 
on  the  2b til  August,  1852,  a  decree,  optninLi;  up  to  the  mercan- 
tile navigation  of  all  nations,  the  rivers  which,  from  their  first 
discovery  down  to  that  date,  had  btca  closed — a  docamcnt  and 
a  policy  well  worth  the  notice  they  received  in  the  Queen^s 
Speech. 

This  decree  was  no  stinted  or  hesitating  concession.  As  a  legal 
measure,  it  was  within  the  powers  which  had  been  confeired  on 
Urquiza  by  the  chiefii  of  the  other  States;  as  a  practical  one,  it 
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'was  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  deranged  and 

squandered  since  the  fall  of  Rosas,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
contraband,  which  had  revived;  while,  as  a  gencrni  piece  of 
policy,  it  was  in  confoi  rmty  with  the  better  organization  of  the 
confederation  reser\'ed  tor  the  Congress  of  Snma  Fe.  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  now  to  explain  the  document  in  detail; 
suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  its  provisions  were  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  wise  generosity,  tempered  with  regulations  sulliciently  protec- 
tiTe  of  revenue  interests.  It  establuhed  custom-houses  up  the 
PaiSDs  and  Uruguay,  laid  the  basis  of  a  bonding  system,  and 
gave  ample  secoritj  to  bonest  commerce  a^^ainst  formal  bat 
necessai^  obserrances.  Wben  taken  in  connexion  with  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Paraguay,  it  was  in  every  respect  comprehensive 
and  complete. 

The  date  of  this  decree/  it  will  have  been  observed,  was  the 
28th  August,  1852.  Having  issued  it,  Urquiza  left  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  on  the  8th  September  for  Santa  Fe,  to  instal  the 
constitiicTit  congress ;  and  within  two  days  after  his  departure, 
the  leaders  of  the  old  unitarian  ])arty  iiad,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cor- 
rientino  division,  which  Tjr(|iiiza  had  left  in  garrison,  aud  they 
had  cornipted,  overthrown  his  power.  It  was  a  nocturnal  coup 
d'etat;  but,  unlike  most  prouunciamentos,  happily  passed  over 
without  bloodshed  or  proscription.  The  Chamber  immediately 
assembled,  recognised  the  movemeut,  elected  General  Pinto 
governor  of  the  province ;  and  he  wisely  permitted  the  troops 
still  faithful  .to  Urquiza  to  embark  in  peace.  When  news  of  this 
movement  overtook  Urquiza,  his  first  thought  was  to  return  and 
suppress  what  he  deemed  a  mere  revolt.  He  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  province  sympathized  with  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  that  the  movement  against  him  had  united  all  parties. 
So,  abandoning  that  intention,  he  proceeded  onwards  to  Santa 
Fe,  there  to  form  a  nation,  as  he  at  first  said,  without  Buenos 
Ayres.  At  the  hitest  advices,  however,  that  intention  also  had 
been  abandoned;  and,  to  all  appearance,  Urquiza  was  content  to 
maintain  iiis  power  in  his  own  State  of  Entre  Rios;  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  evcjy  raiiuiial  person,  he  has  been  attached  by  a 
league  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Corricntes. 

If  success  in  the  Plate,  as  in  most  other  countries,  be  a  great 
sobduer  of  the  jealousies  that  separate  States,  misfortunes  uieie 
are  even  more  potent  destroyers  of  influence  and  authority  than 
elsewhere ;  and  long  ere  Urquiza  reached  his  own  province  of 
Entre  Rios,  he  found  himself  not  only  deserted  by  Corrientes 

*  So  importaot  did  it  appear  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  copies  of  it  ^rere  sent 
hj  that  department,  almost  immediately  after  its  arrival  here,  to  mercantile  bodies 
at  Bfandieiter  utd  Liverpool. 
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and  Santa  F6,  but  in  danger  at  home.  Nut,  indeed,  that  the 
Riveriac  States  have  abandoned  their  desire  to  consolidate  the 
oonfedewtion ;  but  tbal  tb^  fiiith  in  the  abili^  of  Urquiza  to 
accomplnh  that  great  object  has  been  shaken.  Should  he»  how* 
ever,  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Entre  Rios,  the  very  position 
of  that  State — ^midway  between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  and 
separating  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  F6  from  Gorrientes — ^mnst 
always  give  him  great  opportunity  cither  for  good  or  evil  over 
the  littoral  provinces.  The  attitude  he  has  assumed  towards 
Buenos  Ayres  since  his  authority  there  was  rejected,  is,  naturally 
enon^irh,  nnfriendly,  and  even  threateninp^ ;  but  tbe  new  govern- 
ment ot  Burnns  Ayres  havo  it  very  much  in  their  own  power 
to  control  the  personal  desif:^ns  (even  if  really  dangerous)  of 
Urquiza,  by  conciliating  the  other  States  of  the  confederation, 
through  the  mediation  of  a  liberal  policy,  and  friemily  and 
reciprocally  useful  relations.  Nor  as  yet  have  they  shown  any 
unwillingness  to  do  so.  To  acquire  the  confidence  at  once  of 
Eorope  and  of  the  upper  provinceSy  the  new  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  has  'recognised' — to  use  the  language  of  the  decree  it 
presented  to  the  congress — 'as  a  principle  of  general  expediencv, 
*  the  opening  of  the  river  Parana*  to  the  traffic  and  mercantile 
'navigation  of  all  nations,  and  thenceforward  declared  and  con- 
'  ceded  it  on  its  part and  this  recognition  it  has  followed  up  by 
establishing  at  Ruenos  Ajres^  what  is  most  important  to  com- 
merce, a  deposit  or  warehousing  system  in  its  custom-house,  and 
by  allowiTir^  the  transit  of  goods,  both  by  land  and  water^  without 
the  pay mt  lit  of  duties. 

For  this  somewhat  unexpected  conversion  of  Buenos  Ayres  to 
»  a  free  trade  and  a  free  navigation  policy,  commerce  is  mainly 
indebted  to  the  liberation  of  Uruguay  by  the  arms  of  Brazd 
and  Ur<^uiza.  At  present  that  State  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  im- 
poverished by  the  devastations  of  Oribe ;  and  Monte  Video,  its 
capital^  has  suffered  severely  by  a  siege  almost  rivalling  that  of 
Troy  in  duration.  But  both  state  and  capital  have  every 
ca^dty  for  carrying  on  a  lai^e  trade,  which  peace  and  tran- 
quillity are  sore  to  develop.   Should,  then,  Buenos  Ayres  ever 

r'n  resort  to  a  restrictive  commercial  system,  the  import  mer- 
its and  the  upper  States  will  hereafter  have  at  Monte  Video 
and  Colonia»  what  they  had  not  under  Rosas  and  Oribe,  the 
means  of  self-protection.  For,  in  that  event,  the  fonner  will 
transfer  their  capital  from  Biienos  A vros  to  Monto  Video;  and 
thither  the  latter  will  follow  it  with  that  produce  which  now 
finds  a  market  at  Buenos  Avres.  So  that,  look  at  the  liberation 
of  Uruguay  from  wlmt  point  we  will,  the  most  irn|H)rtant  conse- 
*  Urqaixa'a  decree  included  the  Uruguajr  as  well  as  the  Parana. 
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^uencea  flow  from  it  Secwity  is  restored  to  the  frontier  pro- 
Tince  of  Brazil ;  the  seeds  of  prosperity  are  planted  in  Uruguay 
itself;  and  free  trade  and  free  navigation  have  heenfesenedlnom 
the  control  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Commercially,  Monte  Video  cannot  at  present  compete  with 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  some  important  res]iocts,  however,  its  posi- 
tion has  advanta^  over  the  older  city;  its  port  is  always 
accessible,  and  ships  are  alwaj's  safe  at  its  quays;  but  it  is  dis- 
tant from  the  richer  pjirts  of  the  con  lb  cic  tat  ion  ;  and  until 
steam  shall  have  overcome  both  the  dehiy  and  uxpense  of  dis- 
tance, tlie  copt  of  transit  either  to  Colonia  or  Monte  V  ideo  must 
diminish  sLiiouaiy  the  profits  of  exportation  from  the  Barula 
OriciUa!.  Nor,  as  yet,  lias  Monte  Video  any  large  capital  is  Ls  to 
conduct  Hade  between  the  import  merchants  and  the  up-country 
buyei-s,  who  have  need  of  such  middle-men  for  the  airaogement 
of  their  credits.  Neverthdess^  Monte  Video  has»  In  the  Banda 
Oriental,  a  g;reat  and  fertile  coontiy  of  its  own  whereon  to 
flourish;  as  its  prosperity  grows  under  the  influence  of  peaoe»  so 
will  the  advantages  of  Monte  Video  be  developed ;  and  when 
steam  navigation  shall  cover  the  upper  watei^  of  the  Parana,  the 
Paraguay,  and  the  Uruguay,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Monte 
Video  and  Colonia  will  rival  Buenos  Ayres  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance, and  the  Banda  Oriental  be  as  populous  and  prosperous. 

Under  liosas,  Buenos  Ayres,  ns  wc  have  said,  taxed  all  the 
goods  imported  into  the  Argentine  conledcration.  The  success 
of  Urquiza  at  once  liberated  the  upper  provinces  from  this  con- 
tribution to  tlip  revenues  of  a  single  State;  and  Urquiza's  suc- 
cessors have  caiiied  bis  liberality  even  further,  and,  as  already 
staled,  permit  the  transit  of  goods  duty  free,  bo,  also,  do  Santa  Fe, 
Cordoya,  and  some  others  of  the  upper  States.  Each  State  will 
BOW,  thmfore»  levy  whatever  import  duties  its  local  authorities 
maj  fix  and  determine  on.  But  out  of  this  state  of  things  two 
senous  anomalies  will  arise:  First,  that  in  a  series  of  States 
professing  to  be  a  confederation,  there  will  be  no  general  power 
to  regulate  custom  duties,  and  their  rates  may  vary  in  each  of 
the  thirteen  confederated  provinces;  hence  there  will  be  a 
temptation,  for  one  State  to  smuggle  into  its  more  highly-taxed 
neighbours ;  discussions  and  quarrels  will  arise  hetvfeen  them, 
and  violence  and  war  he  resorted  to.  Secondly,  in  a  union 
which  contracts  external  relations  with  other  countries,  there 
will  he  wanting  any  general  or  common  fund  to  deiray  the 
inevita!)Ie  cost  of  federal  measures.  Hitherto  the  expenses  of 
the  c on 11  deration  fell  on  Buenos  Ayres  ;  hut  now  T^u  nos  Ayres 
has  no  longer  authority  to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  littoral 
and  upper  States ;  and  if  it  had,  that  State  is  without  means  to 
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do  mm  than  defi  aj  the  cost  of  its  owq  local  goverament  No 
doubt,  Buenos  Ayres  is  more  &votixably  situated  than  any  other 
State  to  lepresent  the  confederation  with  foreign  powers^  if  any 
one  State  nave  to  continue  to  represent  it.  But  experience  has 
shown  the  danger^  the  inconveniences  and  the  jealousies,  sure  to 
arise  again,  of  a  single  State  enjoying  the  rights  of  federal  xepce- 
sentation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest 

It  is  only  by  givini^  to  the  confederation  an  intelligible  ex- 
pression, and  by  cuuaLituting  a  federal  government,  that  these 
and  other  difficulties  of  a  kindred  character  can  be  overcome. 
It  is  only  by  placing  the  navigation  of  the  upper  waters  under 
the  protection  of  a  central  authority,  in  which  all  the  States 
interested  shall  be  fairly  represented,  that  any  permanent  security 
can  be  given  to  internal  commerce  or  navigation.  And  liberally 
disposed  as  the  new  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  in  many 
respects,  these  are  hardly  objects  which  it  will  attenija  to  carry 
out*  AJsina,  the  recently  euscted  governor,  is  indeed  known  to 
be  a  man  both  of  good  sense  and  good  abilities ;  and  the  ministiy 
associated  with  him  is,  we  do  not  doabt»  animated  by  the  most 
pacific  intentions.  But  they  belong  to,  and  are»  it  is  notorious^ 
under  the  control  of,  the  old  unitarian  party,  which  has  a 
majority  in  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  thjit  party  has 
hitherto  been  the  resolute  opponent  of  federal  development. 
The  unitarians  are,  in  truth,  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Plate ; 
wealthy,  inteUigent^pnre,  and  occasionally  liberal;  but  speculative, 
theoretical,  austere,  aiid  Loo  frequently  iutolerant ;  and  these  are 
defects  that  repel  the  confidence  of  a  people,  and  tiie  support  of 
the  bustling,  active,  earnest,  practical  men  of  the  world.  The 
lonff-sofieTing  and  heavy  persecution  they  were  subjected  to 
under  the  terrorism  of  Rosas,  may  not,  however*  have  been  lost 
on  the  surviving  unitarians  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  as  yet  they 
have,  whilst  overthrowing,  acted  at  home  on  the  policy  of  the 
federalist,  Urquiza. 

The  tendency  of  the  aji^ain  dominant  unitarianism  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  however  natural  tt  may  have  been  for  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  that  province  to  have  risen  against  the  force  of  a 
Gaucho  chief  not  its  own,  is  clearly  the  reverse  of  consolidation; 
and  the  end  may  he  the  separation  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  from  the  xVrgentine  confederation.  Concluded  on  peace- 
able terms,  and  with  proper  relations  eslaljlished  between  all  the 
littoral  Slates  remaining  united,  that  \v()uid  be  au  evil  much  less 
than  unwilling,  unsettled,  and  dubious  connexion,  sucii  as  has 
so  long  existed,  to  the  hindrance  of  material  progress  and  of 
social  improvement.  The  tinie»  it  may  be  possible,  has  not  even 
yet  anived  fiur  the  fiunnationof  a  great  State  in  the  interior;  the 
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tenns  in  which  that  shall  be  establbhed  may,  it  is  probable,  still 
require  the  experience  of  some  vrar^  of  peaceable  development 
in  order  to  arranire  and  combine  all  interests;  and  we  are  not 
'without  sad  examples  in  Europe  of  the  dangers  and  embarrass- 
ment of  precipitating  constitutions  before  the  people  to  be  ruled 
are  fit  for  them. 

But  what  these  countries  cannot  do  without  is — internal  tran- 
quillity. Without  peace  amongst  each  other,  there  is  nothing  to 
expect  or  hope,  and  everything  to  fear.  It  is,  however,  mainly 
on  the  policy  of  Buenos  Ayres  that  peace  depends.  It  htk 
refiued  to  sabmit,  on  equal  terms,  to  a  confederation  with  the 
less  advanced  provinces.  That  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  But 
it  has  no  right,  because  of  its  superior  intelligence,  to  dominate 
over  or  to  control  them.  The  upper  rivers  belong  not  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  to  the  provinces  they  water;  and  any  attempt  hj 
Buenos  Ayres  to  procure  greater  pecuniary  advantage  than  it  is 
fairly  entitled  to  otit  of  their  navigation  or  trade,  will  only  render 
the  future  affairs  ot  tiic  Plate  confusion  worse  confounded.  We 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  independence  has  not  been 
highly  beneficial  to  these  countries.  *  What  has  the  Revolution 
done  for  you?*  asked  Captain  Basil  Hall,  of  a  peasant  of  the 
Mexican  Cordillera.  *  Given  me  two  jackets  where  I  had  one 
before,'  was  the  prompt  and  decisive  answer.  And  as  in  Mexico, 
so  in  the  old  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America.  There,  also^ 
independence  has  at  least  been  productive  of  greater  material 
comforts;  and  iu  none  more  so  than  in  the  former  vice-royalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  a  few  figures  will  show.  In  1822,  the 
estimated  value  of  their  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres  barely 
reached  700,000/.  sterling;  m  1851,  it  exceeded  2,000,000l 
In  1837,  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Argentine  confederation 
was  supposed  not  to  exceed  4,000,000,  and  the  number  of  hides 
cxportea  was  about  800,000 :  now,  the  cnttic  have  increased  to 
10,000,000  or  12,000,000,  and  the  average  nninher  of  hides 
exported  is  2,400,000.  Thirty  years  ago  the  wool  of  their  sheep 
was  not  worth  cleanlnLr:  now,  thanks  to  the  late  Mr.  Peter 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  ilarratt,  and  to  its  fi*ee  admission  into  Eng- 
land, the  quantity  of  wool  exported  is  annually  some  sixteen 
milUona  of  pounds.  In  1822,  the  value  of  the  tallow  sent  away 
was  under  60,000IL;  now  it  reaches  230,OOOJl  a  year.  And  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  has  been  the  increase  of  the  ImportSi 
In  1825,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Buenos  Ayres  was 
1,575,0001 ;  now  it  is  upwards  of  2,000,000iL,  one-half  of  which 
consists  of  British  commodities.  In  the  twenty  years,  1830 — 50, 
the  total  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  the  Plate,  with  a  popu- 
lation little  exceeding  a  miUioo,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
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14,033»0d2iL;  whilst,  in  the  same  period,  Mexico,  with  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  seven  millions,  only  took  9,582,032/. ;  and 
Spain,  with  probably  nine  or  ten  millions,  scarcely  more  in  value. 
Already,  in  point  of  fact,  the  countries  of  the  Flate  are,  after 
Brazil  and  Chile,  our  best  South- American  customers;  andlheir 
capacity  of  increase,  under  the  inflncnce  of  peace  and  the  in- 
strumentality of  free  trade  and  Iree  uavigation,  is  only  bounded 
by  the  growth  of  their  population. 

One  great  obstacle  to  increased  imports  and  exports  arises 
from  the  heavy  cost  of  transport;  and  what  it  amounts  to  is  well 
illustrated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish.  Of  the  upper  (not  the 
riverine)  provinces,  Salta  is  the  highest ;  throij^h  its  capital,  of 
the  same  name,  and  Jujuy,  its  frontier  town,  hes  the  route  to 
Upper  Peru  and  the  Pacific ;  and  from  Buenos  Avres  to  Jujuy» 
overland,  the  distance  is  470  leagues.  The  whole  intercourse, 
at  present,  is  carried  on  in  waggons;  and  of  them  and  the 
journey  Sir  Woodbine  writes: 

'  In  these  unwieldy  waggons  ail  the  produce  of  the  upper  provinces 
is  sent  down  to  Bnenos  Ayres;  and  all  the  foreign  goods  required  in 
exchange  for  their  coasomption  are  transported  into  the  interior: 
they  are  chiefly  built  in  Tncaman,  of  n  very  hard  wood  grown  in  that 
province,  and  cost  al)out  fifty  Spanish  dolian,  or  10^.,  each. 

•Their  slilt-like  wheels  and  teams  of  oxen,  harnessed  in  pairs,  at 
an  extraordinary  distance  from  euch  uther,  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  country,  indicate  the  casualties  to  which  they  are  exposed;  the 
gigantic  height  of  the  wheels  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  goods 
high  and  dry  above  the  marshes  they  have  to  traverse;  and  the 
lengthened  traces  are  as  requisite  in  the  passage  of  swamps  and  rivers, 
to  enable  the  leading  oxen  to  get  through  and  Upon  dry  land,  the 
better  to  drag  the  wheelors  and  their  load  across  the  waters  from  the 
opposite  side 

'They  generally  travel  in  troops  or  caravans,  consisting  of  fourteen 
waggons  each,  preferring  to  leave  Salta  for  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  month 
of  April  or  May,  when  the  rivers  are  falling ;  and  avoiding,  if  possible, 
being  upon  the  road  in  the  dry  months  m  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  when  both  water  and  pasturage  are  in  many  places 
scarce.  They  are  from  eighty  to  ninety  days  on  the  journey,  rarely 
travelling  more  than  fifteen  miles  a  day. 

*  Each  waggon  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  carrying  from  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  goods;  and  the  hire  of  a  troop  ot  iourteen 
costa— 

■  From  Salta  to  Buenos  Ayres^  about  2800  dollars. 
And  for  the  journey  back  •  •  .  2200  „ 


In  all,  for  the  14  carts  out  and  home^  5000  doUarSy 
or  about  lOOOA  sterling. 
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*  Tho  oalculation  is,  that  they  will  be  ahsent  from  ten  to  twelve 
months,  six  months  being  passed  on  the  road,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  lost  in  halts  and  delays  on  the  road,  and  in  waiting  at  Buemoa 
Ayres  to  complete  a  return  cargo* 

'Three  relays  of  a  hundred  oxen  ore  requir^  for  the  fourteen 
waggons*  besides  horses  in  proportion  for  the  drivers :  the  first  takes 
them  as  far  as  Tucuman;  thence  an  additional  thirty  are  wanted,  to 
reach  the  confines  of  Bmotios  Ayres,  when  they  are  again  changed  for 
a  hundred  fresh  beasia,  which  complete  the  journey. 

*  The  number  of  men  required  to  take  care  of  such  a  trot>p  of 
waggons  is  from  twenw  to  twenty-five^  besides  the  capitas  or  prin- 
cipal condactor/— pp.  276,  277. 

Yet,  if  our  readen  will  glance  at  Mr.  Arrowsmitb^s  excellent 
map^  they  will  see  that  Salta  is  at  the  head  of  Rio  Solado,  and 
not  150  miles  from  the  still  greater  and  more  easily  navinble 
river,  Paraguay,  Avhich  flows  into  the  Parana;  and  it  is  but  a 
abort  time  since  H.M.  steamer,  Alectoy  of  200  horse  power  and 
800  tons  burthen,  steamed  up  the  Parana  to  Corrientes,  and 
back  to  Monte  Videos  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  in  thirQr-i^inc 
days;  passing,  in  her  voyage  up,  a  convoy  of  sailing  vessels 
which  had  left  Monte  Video  whilst  she  was  fitting  out  in 
linjrland. 

The  great  want  of  these  rivers  is  steam  navigaliou ;  ibr  it  is 
by  means  of  ciuick  water-transit  that  the  cost  of  brinfring  down 
produce  and  lakincr  up  must  be  lessened.  But  that  want  can 
only  bo  supplied  by  ihiowing  open  the  upper  streams  to  foreign 
navigation,  and  by  exempting  it  from  the  presisure  and  exclusion 
of  heavy  dues.  Place  steamers  or  steam-tngs  on  them,  and  both 
imports  and  exports  would  be  rauidly  increased;  to  greater 
quantities  of  bidee^  wool,  and  tallow^  would  be  added  new 
articles  of  export,  such  as  fruits,  fine  woods,  medical  dru^ 
apices,  grain — perhaps,  also,  cotton  and  sugar;  all  paid  for  m 
cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  silks. 

Labour  in  the  upper  pixivinces  is  abundant  and  cheap,  but 
capital  for  its  employment  is  wanting.  With  peace  for  the 
attraction  and  sernrity  of  r^pitnl,  there  are,  however,  few 
conntrics  in  which  investments  would  make  quicker  and  more 
profitable  returns.  For  example,  the  increase  of  sheep  is  stated 
to  be  fully  thirly-tlircc  per  cent,  per  annum ;  so  that  money  in- 
vested in  a  sheep-farm  will  repay  itself  in  three  or  four  years; 
and  should  those  disa^sters  anticipated  by  some  as  the  result  of  its 
goid  discoveries  fall  on  Australia,  it  may  be  in  the  Argentine 
confederation  that  the  woollen  manufiwtoiries  and  industry  of 
England  will  have  to  seek  for  adequate  supplies. 

The  climate,  too»  is  healthy  and  salubnous,  and  well  fitted  to 
receive  the  ontpouring^of  *the  oppressed  nationalities^  of  Europe. 
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A  large  part  of  the  present  population  of  ^ii)iitc  Video,  and 
Uruguay  generally,  is,  indeed,  of  recent  European  immigration  ; 
iD  one  year  (1842),  iip wards  of 30,000  (chiefly  Basques)  arrived  at 
Monte'Video  from  Europe ;  and  with  Becuritj  for  life,  liberty, 
capital,  and  labour,  firmly  established,  and  steam  fieely  navi* 
gating  its  internal  waters,  Europe,  in  its  present  condition,  will 
not,  it  is  quite  certain,  be  slow  to  pour  either  its  surplus  wealth 
or  its  surplus  industry  into  the  Argentine  confederation.  Already 
the  new  government  of  Uruguay  has  tamed  its  attention  to  the 
subject  of  immigration ;  ana  whilst  we  write,  there  is  a  moYe* 
ment  towards  its  shores  from  several  of  the  German  states. 

On  the  future  it  wonhl,  however,  lin  idle  to  spernlntf  further, 
where  so  much  is  doubtful  at  present  ;  and  yet  there  arc  two  or 
three  other  points  we  must  glance  at  before  concludmg.  Unlike 
the  people  of  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plate  possess  national 
chanicteristics  and  force.  The  European  element  predt)iiu nates; 
they  are  courageous  in  conduct,  simple  in  habits,  and  enduring 
in  purpose ;  they  are  neither  sunk  in  indolence  nor  the  slaves 
of  snperstidtion.  On  the  contrsrj,  they  are  actiye,  vigorous, 
carefiil,  and  economical;  faithful  and  attached,  also,  where 
benefits  have  been  conferred.  No  doubt,  they  are  turbulenty 
excitable,  suspicious,  and  cruel ;  divided  in  feelings  according  to 
the  States  they  inhabit;  jealous  of  each,  and  prone  to  war:  out 
these  are  qualities  common  to  all  Nomadic  races  —  qualities 
which  experience  suggests  will  yield  as  commerce  and  civilization 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  And  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
encouraging  of  their  circumstances  ip,  thnt  they  are  free  from 
the  debasing  influence  of  a  wealtliy  and  a  corrupt  church,  the 
cause  of  so  much  degradation  in  Mexico. 

If,  occasionally,  they  disappoint  our  expectations,  and  fall 
back  into  their  old  habits,  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  is  not  in  one  generation  the  vices  and  defects 
of  centuries  are  to  be  remedied.  This  age  ma^  not  witness 
the  dawn  of  the  Plate's  future  prosperity ;  but  it  may  depart, 
assured  that  Brazil,  in  commencing  the  late  movement,  has 
seired  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion  most  efficiently,  as  it 
struck  the  blow  which  expelled  Rosas  with  singular  felicity. 

In  fine,  though  what  seemed  so  fair  and  likely  has  thus,  to 
some  extent,  been  intmupted,  much  has,  nevertheless,  been 
done.  The  independence  of  Uruguay  has  l^en  established ;  the 
isolation  of  Paraguay  has  been  abandoned ;  the  relations  of 
Brazil  with  those  States  have  beeu  put  on  a  sound  footing ;  an 
example  has  been  set  of  conducting  war  in  a  generous  spirit, 
already  pro' luctive.  we  have  seen,  of  good  effects;  selfish  des- 
potism and  savage  tyranny  have  been  punished  in  the  downfall 
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of  Rosas ;  the  policy  of  opening  up  these  rivers  to  the  world's 
commerce  has  been  consecrated — in  words,  at  least;  and  nothing 
remains  to  be  done,  eAcejit  what  good  sense,  moderation,  and 
justice  ma}'  easily — and  let  us  hope'will — accomplish. 
'  Nor  ought  the  events  we  have  narrated  to  be  immstnictiye  to 
l^urope ;  for  the^  teach  the  impolicy  of  England  and  France 
attempting  to  precipitate,  either  by  diplomatic  or  military  agency, 
events  in  distant  countries,  whose  circumstances  they  are  so 
imperfectly  acquainted  with;  and  the  short-sightedness  of  pro- 
<hibiting  the  intervention  of  a  nation,  materialTj  and  geoeraphi- 
eally,  as  well  as  politically,  concerned.  They  teach  us,  abo,  the 
di'^nity  and  c?fficc  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  in  the  political  system 
of  the  world;  and  how  much  more  tlint  State  may  be  mndc  to 
contrihnie  its  share  to  the  great  mass  of  human  happiiK  ^s  by 
proiiiotmg  its  weitiu'e,  tlmn,  as  has  been  done,  by  wounding  its 
pride. 


Aar.  rV. — (1.)  Fwehas  {Samudj^kul^iigrimes,  conteymng  ahutory  of 

tJie  World  in  Sea  Voyages,  and  Land  Travels,  v^heretn  God's 
wonders  in  Xatnrc,  and  rroriffr'ucp,  the  Actes,  Artes,  Varieties, 
and  VaidUts  oJ\]fcn,  icitlt  a  wuiiilc  oj  tlie  World's  rarities,  are,  by 
a  Worlde  of  Jyye-l'Vittvesst  Autluyrs  related  to  tlie  World,  all 
exaadned^  ahhreiiaited,  iSuOraied  nM  NoUa^  aUarwd  toitk  Dta- 
eouTMB,  adorned  wUH  PiOure^,  and  expreaaei  in  Map9t  In  Jhur 
parfs;  I  chconteyningjk'e  Boolas.    3  vols,  folio.  1623-27. 

(2.)  The  Voi/age  and  TravaiUe  of  Sir  John  MandevUley  Knt.,  which 
trecUe  of  tfie  way  to  leiemsalem,  and  qf  Marveyles  of  Inde,  with 
oilier  Idands  and  Country es.  (Now  pii)>lisbed  entire,  from  an 
original  MS.  iu  the  Cotton.  jLibrary.^    Loudon:  1727. 

(3.)  Marcus  I'atdm;  Jus  Travda,  tra/nJ^Ued  from  Uie  Jtalian,  with 
Notet,   ByWiLLEAM  Mabsden.  1818. 

(4.)  Sariy  Travds  in  Palestine;  compridng  the  narratives  of  Areu^ 
WiUihald,  Bernard,  Sagumlfl  Benjamin  of  Tudeloy  Sir  John  Maty- 
deville,  d-e  la  Brocqiiire,  and  MaundreU.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
Thomas  Wrigut,  Ksq.,  M.A.,  Jb\S.A.  (Bobn^s  Antiquanaa 
Library.)  1848. 

(5.)  New  Roads,  artd  Old  Jioads.   Loudon :  diapman  and  Hali,  18o2. 

Vebt  pleasant  is  it^  after  turning  over  some  dozen  books  of 
modem  travel  which  claim  our  attention  almost  every  week, 
to  retire  into  an  old  libranr,  and  take  from  their  dusty  shelvea 
the  half-foigotten  journafs  of  old  travellers,  who  did  not  set 
forth  on  an  expedition,  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  profit— partly 
to  recruit  their  health,  and  partly  to  refill  their  purses  by  puD- 
lishinp^  an  account  of  all  they  saw,  and,  far  more  weari?onie  to 
the  reader,  endeavouring  to  account  for  everything,  but  who 
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bound  on  wcipjhty  business,  or  the  call  of  religious  uuQ',jrDiiticalr  ' 
missions,  or  commercial  enterprise,  went  forth  on  their  long  pil- 
grimage, and  then,  in  the  plain,  straightforward  e])istlc,  or  the 
simple  personal  narrative,  related  the  wonders  they  had  seen, 
and  the  greater  wonders  which  had  been  told  them,  to  a  trustful, 
aU-believing  age.  Right  pleasant  reading  are  these;  and  so 
tbouffht  worthy  Master  Samuel  ParchaSy  when,  encouraged  by 
the  wour  with  which  his  earlier  editions  had  been  received*  he 

Save  these  three  closely-printed  folios  to  our  fathers ;  and  nothing 
oubting  of  the  mangels  he  collected,  placed  the  emphatic  motto, 
'  Unus  Deu$  una  Veritas,  on  his  tide-page.  And  truthful,  quite, 
to  the  extent  of  modem  travellers,  were  all  these  worthies — we 
will  not  even  except  Sir  John  Mandeville;  and  curious  is  it  to 
find  how,  as  our  acquaintance  with  these  far  regions  becomes 
more  minute  and  specific,  many  a  'lyino;;  wonder'  becomes  a  posi- 
tive fact,  and  tales  which  were  scorniully  rejected  by  the  last 
generation,  receive  respectful  credence  in  tiiis. 

IVavcUing,  as  the  lively  but  discursive  author  of  Old  Houds  and 
New  remarks,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  Fur 
our  own  parts,  we  are  greatly  inclined  to  think,  that  the  desire 
to  ybit  foreign  lands  took  its  rise  from  the  pilgrimage  spirit 
which  so  early  displayed  itself  in  the  Christian  world.  Thus 
devotion,  ignorant  but  sincere,  led  the  way,  and  commereial 
enterprise,  and  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  the  love  of  adventure, 
fi>llowcd  in  her  train.  The  earliest  travellers  are  all  pilgrimi^ 
all  bound  to  one  holy  spot,  all  led  by  the  self-same  feeling*  The 
earliest  pilgrim  who  has  left  a  record  of  his  journey,  is  a  nameless 
Christian  of  Bourdcanx,  who  in  333,  when  Rome  was  still  in 
her  ancient  glory,  and  just  ere  Byzantinm  had  received  her  new 
name,  passing  through  them,  and  many  another  splendid  city, 
bent  his  course  to  the  lloly  Land.  A  mosi  interesting  relic 
would  this  have  been,  had  the  writer  narrated  the  man\' wonders 
he  saw;  but  it  is  a  mere  itinerary,  marking  naujes  of  places  and 
distances,  but  little  beside.  Not  more  is  that  of  Paula,  the  female 
friend  and  disciple  <^  St  Jerome,  who  made  the  same  pilgrimage 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century;  nor  is  that  of  St.  Anto* 
ninos  more.  It  is  with  the  dwellers  of  northern  £un>pe,  from 
the  earliest  ages  observant  and  inquiring,  that  the  history  of  travel 
begins;  and  the  narrative  of  Arculf,  the  Saxon  pilgrim,  first 
made  our  rude  fathers  acquainted  with  some  of  the  marvels  of  the 
East.  This  narrative  of  a  narrative,  seems  to  have  been  abridged. 
In  some  parts  it  gives  details  rather  at  length,  but  in  others 
mrrc  lva  list  of  nanK*s  of  plnces.  It  was,  however.  j>r()h;ibly  from 
Arcult  that  our  countrymen  in  tlie  eighth  century  heard  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  Holy  City.  He  gives  a 
MO.  xxxm.  K 
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tolerably  clear  description  of  Jenisulem,  mentions  *  the  large 
'  round  church  on  the  highest  puint  of  Olivet,'  with  its  *  eight 
'  windows,  and  eight  lamps  opposite  them,  which  cast  tlieir  light 
^tt  Ikr  as  Jemsalbm,  striking  the  hearts  of  the  beboklers  with 

*  A  mixtufe  of  joy  and  dbine  finr/  tboogfa  whetetoty  Axeulf,  or 
}m  tnascribery  dbes  sot  sej. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  or  hemamag  of  the 
eighth  century  that  Arculf  travelled.  Feffa^  the  sto^  of  hia 
ifanderings  incited  otfaeia  of  hb  cumiltjiDeu  to  go  on  Uke  self- 
same pil^mage.  However,  some  twenty  years  siler,  a  fiuher 
and  two  sons,  all  of  whom  have  found  a  place  in  the  extensive 
hagfography  of  the  I^atin  church — Sr.  Richard,  St.  Willibald,  and 
St.  Wimebalfl, — ^set  forth  from  Hammeiea(prnbab!v  Southampton) 
to  wend  their  toilsome  way  to  *  that  sweet  land  over  the  sen,'  as 
the  Croises  fondly  named  it.  This  narrative  derives  ncMitianal 
interest,  from  its  being  the  compo.'^itioFi  of  an  Enplisinvoman.  a 
resident  in  the  convent  of  Heidenheim,  one  of  those  toundcd  by 
St.  Boniface,  and  who,  by  some  German  writers,  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  uster  of  the  [}ilgrim,  St  Walpurgis.  It  was» 
however,  written  by  another;  for  in  her  opening  address,  akhough 
she  speaks  of  Willibald  as  her  relative,  she  also  describes  henelf 
as-  'newly  come  hither,'  and  of  his  having  been  her  master.  We 
seareely  ever  lemember  lieeling  more  interest  than  when,  a  few 
yean  since,  oceopicd  on  rather  a  dull  subject  of  veaeaErdi,  and 
turniog  over  the  pages  of  a  dull  folio,^  we  came  to  VUts  SS* 
IVilUbaldi  et  pyunebaldi,  and  discovered  this  nmve  and  sim^^e 
narrative  of  the  wnndennirs  of  an  Anslo-Saxon  pilgrim  in  the 
Holy  Land,  more  than  eleven  hnnth  t  d  years  n^ro,  *  travels,  of 

*  which,'  the  writer  says,  *  I  have  written  down  nothing  but  what 

*  I  have  taken  from  his  own  lips,  as  his  deacon  and  many  of  his 

*  yonnfjer  brethren  can  tcstiff.*  The  style  of  this  venerable 
literary  relic  is  so  pleasant,  and  as  a  whole  it  affords  such  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  time,  that  we  shall  give  our  extracts  in  our  own 
tnuislation  from  the  original,  rather  than  in  Mr.  Wright's  venton, 
which  is  also  an  abridged  one. 

The  travellers  having  taken  diin  at '  Hammelea,'  dkiemhark  at 
the  month  of  the  Seine — unvisited  as  jet  hj  the  war>aUpa  of  the 
Nonemen— and  held  on  their  way,  across  the  Alps,  to  Lucca, 
where,  worn  cot  with  latigne,  the  father  dies^  and  is  buried  in 
the  church  theie,  while  the  8on%  *  holding  on  their  way  throagh 

*  fruitful  plains,  and  across  snowy  mountains,  and  fiur  valleys, 
'arrive  at  Home.'  Little  is  said  of  the  wonders  there,  save  that 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  like  the  modi  rn,  was  an  object  of  deep 
admiration ;  but  in  the  narrative  of  their  voyage,  we  are  told  ot  the 

*  Caatfii  Tlimttnu  MoaonMiHoniBi,  vol.  il.  pi  109. 
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burtiiiig  niounuiiii  of  Etna,  uiul  how,  wUen  the  city  of  Cutanea 
28  threatened,  the  inhabitants  take  the  veil  of  St.  A^ha,  and 
iiilaes  k  on  th#  fin,  when  it  ceoatt.  Sailing  •mid  *  the  isles  of 
lxM«cfl»'  die  pilgrims  see,  at  Mitjlea^  *  two  nckiBet  sittii^  on 

*  piOafs  dose  by  the  sea-side ;  ana  these  piUaxs  eve  built  l£e  ft 

*  thick  wall,  with  stones,  and  very  high*  that  the  sea  may  sot 
*ieach  theiik'  Anived  at  Emessa,  the  wanderers,  now  eight  in 
number*  are  bat  louglUy  treated.  <  The  Ssracens*  seem  not  to 
have  known  ?Hbat  to  make  oC  them» '  because  they  were  poor.* 
Probably  Emessa  bad  been  rather  resorted  to  by  merchants  than 
pilgrims,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  believing  them 
to  1^  spies,  acnt  them  to  prisuu,  notwithstanding  the  kind  exer- 
tions of  a  rich  old  man.  At  length  they  were,  after  much  delay, 
set  free,  and  then  they  pursued  their  journey  to  the  fair  city  of 
Damascus.  From  thence  they  set  forth  to  the  Holy  Land,  visit- 
ing Willi  reverend  wonder  GaHlee  and  Nazareth,  and  the  town 
of  Cana,  wherein  is  '  a  great  chorch,  and  in  that  church,  one  of 

*  die  w«te]>pots  wiueh  omr  Lord  oomsMmded  to  be  filled  with 
^  water.*  Then  lii^  went  on  *  to  Momit  Tabor»  ^ere  oar  Lofd 

*  was  tnmsfigured,*  to  the  city  of  Tiberias  and  Capenuinm»  *  and 

*  there  was  a  house,  end  a  great  wall,  and  people  sekl  thst 
Zebedee  and  his  two  sons  had  dwelt  therew' 

'And  feomthenoe  fheywont  on  to  Betiilshem.  ....  Andeariyoa 
iha  morrow  they  went  to  Chorazin,  where  oor  Lord  cored  the  pos* 
nssed  man.    There  is  a  ehnrch  there,  and  in  it  they  prayed,  and 

settings  forth  thence  they  came  to  n.  place  n'hrre  two  foiintnhis  spring 
from  the  earth,  Jor,  an*!  Dan  ;  and  then  ilowiiv^'  irom  behind  a 
mountain,  they  join  in  on  '  stream,  and  form  Jor.Ian.  And  here  they 
remaioed  oae  aight,  between  the  twu  iuuutuiu::^;  aod  the  shepherds 
gm  them  sour  adlk  to  drtak;  sad  there  they  saw  wondBrfoi  herds 
of  esttle^  with  loi^haeks,  short  legs,  and  great  honu^aad  thej  weie 
aU  of  oae  colour.  In  summer  there  are  deep  marshes  roand  aboat,  and 
when  the  greatest  heat  comes  on,  these  herds  go  into  the  marshes  and 
submerge  themselves — the  whole  body  exj'ept  the  liead.    And  from 

thence  thry  set  off  to  Cesarea,  and  then  they  went  fonvard 

one  mile  toward  Joidan,  to  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  baptized, 
and  where  they  now  baptize.  There  is  now  a  church  raised  over  the 
place  on  stone  piUars^  and  voder  the  chorch  u  dry  ground.  A  csces 
of  wood  stands  in  the  midst,  and  there  Is  a  small  stream  of  water  that 
nins  there^  and  a  rope  is  stretched  across  Jordan,  fastened  firmly  on 
either  side.  Then  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  the  sick  and  infirm 
coming  thither  hold  by  tliis  rope,  ancl  are  thus  bathed  in  the  water. 
Our  Bishop  \V  iliibald  buthtid  liiiiis*^It'  liore  in  Jordan.  And  tiiey 
went  Ueni^  to  Galgaia.  Thi^  place  is  wiUiia  iivti  miiec>,  and  there 
are  in  the  church  twelve  large  stones.' 

These^  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  are  the  identical  twelve 
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Stones  which  the  children  of  Israel  took  out  of  Jordan.  So,  having 
prayed  there,  thej  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  passing  through  Jeiicbo. 
Here  they  8ee  the  Charcb  <tf  Calvary^  bailt  by  the  EmpnesB 
Heleoa,  and  three  wooden  crosses  ia  front  of  the  east  comt,  and 
the  garden;  and  die  sepnlchve. 

*  And  this  sepulchre  was  cut  in  the  rock,  and  that  rock  stands  npon 
the  gronnd:  it  is  fonr-sqnsre  within,  and  narrow  toward  the  top;  and 

the  cross  of  that  sepulchre  stands  now  upon  the  top;  and  there  beside, 
IS  built  an  admirable  house,  and  on  east  side  of  that  rock  is  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre,  by  which  men  enter  into  it  to  pray;  and  thei'e 
is  the  bed  where  the  body  of  the  Lord  hiy;  and  there  stand  about  the 
bed  fifteen  golden  basins  of  oil,  buruinj;  day  and  night.  That  bed  is 
on  the  nortiiern  side  within  the  sepulchre,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  man  as  he  goes  in  to  pray  there.  And  there,  before  the  door  of 
the  sepukhre^  lieth  a  great  stones  like  to  that  which  the  angd  rolled 
away.* 

How  minute  is  this  description,  *on  the  northern  side/  and 

*  on  the  right  hand  of  the  man  as  he  goes  in/  just  as  though  the 
worthy  pilgrim  was  anziouB  to  afford  all  the  information  he  pos* 
sibly  could  to  the  future  wayfarer,  who,  stimulated  by  his  tale  of 

wonders,  might,  in  after  years,  attempt  the  self-same  pilgrimage. 
While  here,  Willibald  fell  sick,  nor  did  he  recoyer  until  *  the 

*  week  of  the  Nativity.    And  then  ho  set  forrli  to  see  the  remain- 

*  in»  woiiilers  of  the  Holy  City — JSoioinons  porch,  and  the  fish- 
'  pond  whe  re  the  sick  iay  waiting:  and  the  great  pillar  before 

*  the  gate  ot  the  city,'  and  on  the  top,  *a  cross,  as  a  sign  unci 

*  memorial  that  there  the  Jews  tried  to  take  away  the  body  oi 

*  St.  Mary,"  but  which,  as  the  ancient  legend  relates,  and  which 
is  duly  told  here,  they  were  unable  to  dob  Next  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,and  to  the  Mount  of  01im> 
and  then  to  the  church  on  the  Mount  from  which  our  Lord 
ascended  to  heaven : 

'And  in  the  midst  of  the  ehurch,  stands  a  plate  of  brass  beautifully 
wrought,  and  it  is  square.  This  is  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  on  the 
place  where  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven.   And  in  the  middle  conrt 

there  is  a  square  place,  and  there  are  little  glass  lamps,  and  round 
about  tlie«e  lamps  is  glass  to  enclose  them.  And  this  h  wliy  they  are 
enclosed,  that  they  may  keep  alight  both  in  wind  and  sunshine.' 

How  naive  is  this.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Arculf 
notices  these  wonderful  lamps,  and  tlie  distance  to  which  their 
light  was  thrown.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  although  glass 
hnd  hvcx}  used  for  church  windows — as  we  have  ihe  testimony  of 
Bcde--some  fifty  years  before  tins  tunc,  yet  that  glass  vessels 
were  not  known  for  a  long  period  after.  Tlie  gla.vs  enclojJiire,  or 
ahade,  seems,  however,  the  most  wonderful  to  Willibald  and  his 
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pupil,  who,  living  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  King 
Alfred's  clever  invention  of  bora-lanterns,  were  naturally  enough 
struck  with  so  admirable  an  invention  to  keep  the  flame  'alight 
both  in  wind  and  gunsbinc* 

*  Then  he  went  to  the  place  where  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds, !ui(i  then  to  Bethlehem,  where  our  Lord  was  born.  This  place 
bef'irctimes  was  a  cave,  but  now  it  is  a  house,  cat  four-square  in  the 
rock  ;  and  the  earth  is  dug  away  round  about,  and  a  church  is  now 
built  over  it.  Aud  on  the  place  where  the  Lord  was  born,  now  stands 
an  altar,  and  another  smaUer  altar  is  there.  And  when  thej  celebrate 
mass  in  the  cave,  thej  take  that  smsUer  altar,  and  carry  it  within. 
This  church,  which  stands  in  the  form  of  a  crose^  is  abovCy  and  it 
is  a  glorious  building.' 

Travelling  to  other  parts,  Willibald  and  his  brother  endure 
much  privation  and  weariness;  but  the  text — inapplicable  enough 
to  their  case,  but  which,  nevertheless,  spirited  them  onwards — 
*  he  that  endupeth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved,'  dwelt  on 
their  minds,  and  iirf^ed  them  to  the  completion  of  their 
pilgrimage.  So  onward  tin  v  \\  c  nt,  although  on  one  occasion, 
while  journeying  with  *  an  1  jlnop  with  two  camels,  and  a  mule^ 
whereon  was  a  woman,'  a  iioii  rushed  forth,  and  *  open-mouthed, 
harshly  roaring,'  sou«i;ht  to  devour  them.  The  poor  aiirighted 
pilgrimy  were,  however,  told  to  staiid  quiet,  and  the  fierce  beast 
slunk  awav.  Then  they  fell  among  thieves,  who  sorely  beat 
and  wounaed  them,  carrying  away  the  little  they  had,  except  a 
most  precious  calabash  of  omtment,  called  *  balsamum/  believed 
to  possess  a  whole  pbarmacopoeia-fuU  of  virtues^  and  which  was 
saved  owing  to  WilObald  havmg  cleverly  concealed  it  in  a  larger 
calabash  ^Ued  only  with  common  oil.  At  length  the  pilgpms 
take  ship  from  Tyre  to  Oonstantinople,  where  they  remain  two 
years,  and,  finally,  they  repaired  to  pagan  Germaoy^  where,  as 
coadjutors  of  St.  Boniface,  they  laboured  long  and  utiwcariedly. 
We  must  give  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  interesting  narrative^ 
for  the  simple  piety  it  displays  : 

*  And  now,  what  can  I  say  of  St.  TVillibald,  my  master,  and  your 
nursing  father?  what  more  pre-eminent  than  his  piety,  what  more 
excellent  than  his  humility,  more  disinterested  than  his  patience,  more 
rigiil  than  his  self-deniui,  more  striking  than  his  mildness?  To  whom 
wss  he  second  in  solacing  the  afflicted,  feeding  the  destitute,  clothing 
the  naked?  Kor  do  I  say  these  things  at  hazud,  bat  I  have  seen,  and 
heard  them.  Let  praise,  then,  be  given  to  God,— not  to  man,  for,  let 
him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  the  Lord.' 

We  have  no  simiUr  record  for  more  than  a  hundred  yean,  and 
then  occurs  the  itinerary  of  Bernard  the  Wise,  possessing  little 
interest;  and  more  than  two  centuries  later,  the  fh^ment  of 
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Saewul£  The  crusades  had  now  aroused  Europe ;  the  pilgiuni 
could  no  longer  undertake  their  slow  and  toilsome  jonmey;  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  were  pressing  forward,  •  to  avenge  the 

wrongs  of  our  Lord  in  his  own  land/  To  tin's  poriod  belongs 
the  journey  of*  Sigurd  the  Crusader,'  so  spiritidlj  given  in  Mr. 
Laing's  Heimskringla.  The  mixture  of  fable  renders  this  of  but 
little  historical  value,  althonrrh  as  a  sa^a  it  is  right  pleasant 
reading.  The  gallant  \  iking,  alter  feasting  in  England,  setting 
forth  and  gaining  eight  victories  at  sea  over  the  pajiiiui,  ere  he 
reached  Sicily,  ana  then  pursuing  his  triumphant  course  to 
Acre»  and  his  splendid  reception  at  Jemsatem  bj  King  Baldwin^ 
are  spiritedly  told,  bat  the  scald  has  so  nrach  to  relate  respecting 
his  hero  that  he  has  sj^ace  for  nothing  else. 

The  next  traveller  is  widely  different,  Benjamin  of  Todela,  a 
Jew,  who  undertook  his  journey  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his 
brethren,  scattered  throughout  the  nvious  ooonfries  of  the  East, 
about  the  year  1 130^40.  This  writer  has  often  been  footed ;  in- 
deed, his  statements  respecting  his  brethren  are  so  minute,  as  to 
be  almost  statistical.  It  is  mostly  belie%'ed  that  he  may  be  chareo- 
ablr  -vvlih  much  cxng^c ration,  respecting  the  numbers  and  wealth 
ot  the  Jews;  but  in  other  respects  his  narrative  bears  strong 
evidence  of  truthfulness.  Occasionally,  he  gives  us  a  dasli  of 
Oriental  fable,  wliich  reads  like  a  fragment  from  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Thus,  he  tells  us  how,  during  the  Christian  occupation 
of  Jerusalem,  some  labourers  digging  on  Mount  Zion  discovered 
a  concealed  door,  which  led  to  a  noble  subterranean  hall,  with 
eolamns,  and  ^encmsted  with  oold  and  silver.*  On  a  tahle 
diere  lay  a  goigeoos  sceptre  and  crown,  bat  iionght  beade  waa 
to  be  seen.  They  attempted  to  enter,  but  a  strong  wind  blew 
tibem  ba^,  and  prostrsted  them  on  the  earth.  There  tbey  Isj, 
stunned,  and  unable  to  arise^  '  until  eventide,'  when  an  awral 
Toice  commanded  them  to  go  thence.  The  nest  reminds  us  of 
Sinbad  and  the  roc.  He  tells  us  that  mariners  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  when  exposed  to  violent  storms,  and  unable  to  reach  the 
land,  are  accustomed  to  wrap  theraKclves  in  a  skin,  and  to  tlirow 
themselves  overboard,  when  they  are  picked  up  by  a  large  bird, 
which  flies  with  them  to  some  mouiUaui,  where,  being  now  '  high 
and  dry,'  they  kill  the  bird,  and  set  themselves  at  liberty, 
Benjamin  is  the  first  of  our  iravellers  who,  passing  beyond 
Palestine,  visits  the  Druses,  and  proceeds  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where,  lie  teUs  ns,  numbers  of  his 
brethonen  are  settlcS.  On  the  banks  of  the  former  river^  at 
Shnshauy  be  tdls  us  the  prophet  Daniel  was  boned;  but  bis 
bones  becoming  '  a  bone  of  contention'  between  tbe  Jews  wba 
dwelt  on  tfae  one  side,  and  the  M abontmedans  on  the  other,  it 
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was  eventually  agreed  that  the  custody  of  these  precious  relics 
should  be  held  jointly,  the  Jews  having  them  oae  year  and  the 
MahommcdftDs  the  Dcxt.  Thus  it  was  done,  but  when  'the 
eeat  Empecor  S$/oj^  came  diither,  be,  with  cbanetexiatic 
Orieotal  love  of  i«poae»  felt  Bcandaliaed  that  the  hones  of  the 
prophet  flhoold  thna  chaa^  their  resting  place ;  so  he  ordeied 
'  that  the  banks  of  the  mer  should  be  exactly  measored,  and 
'  DantePs  ooffio  be  deposited  in  another  made  of  f/lass,  and  that 
<  it  should  be  sospeiided  from  the  centre  of  the  bridge  by  chains 
'  of  iron, — and  it  is  sttspended  from  the  bridge  unto  this  very 
*day.'  We  cannot  believe  this  wild  story,  but  it  is  curious  as 
showing  thnt  the  art  of  mjikinnr  larsre  vessels  of  glass  was  well 
known  in  the  East;  for  thr  relator  does  not  express  any  astonish- 
ment at  the  glass  coffin,  but  simply  relates  the  story  to  the 
honour  of  his  prophet.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  kiiowii,  that 
during  the  middle  ages  the  glass  maimtactiire  \v;i>  |)i  iru-ipaliy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Benjamin  of  Tudeia  proceeded  yet 
fbrther;  be  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  saw  the  pearl  fishery^ 
and  onward  to  the  coast  of  Malabar^  *  where  the  Jews  m  black.' 
He  refers  to  Ceylon,  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  he  visited  it; 
he  also  incidenully  mentions  China,  and  is  the  first  writer  who 
calls  it  by  that  name.    He  finally  returned  through  Egypt. 

A  long  interval  now  sncoeeds,  which,  but  for  the  historians  *6f 
the  Gmsades,  would  be  a  complete  blank,  both  as  to  Easte» 
history  and  Eastern  travel  Of  the  latter,  these  historians,  how- 
ever, provide  us  with  but  few  notices;  for  it  was  to  fi^ht,  not 
to  travel,  that  men  in  the  twelttli  nnd  thirteenth  centuries  went 
forth  to  these  lands.  Still,  verv  iiuercstinn;  arc  these  works,  atid 
very  valuable  the  information  soiiietinies  to  be  luund  in  tiicm; 
but  it  is  as  transcripts  of  the  fepirit  of  that  age  that  they  are  most 
▼alnahle.  iSo  one  can  conipreliend  the  true  character  of  the 
Crusades  unless  he  has  read — ^uot  the  hundred  theories  about 
them  which  have  of  late  been  so  abundantly  supplied — bnt  the 
simple  persooal  nanativea  of  thoae  who  took  part  in  them* 

itcich  nonsense — ^we  leaUy  cannot  use  a  mild^  word — has 
been  spoken  and  written  on  this  sulject;  and  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  find  a  question  on  which  fiiirlj  edocated  people 
have  gone  on  bliiadering  so  grossly.  'Those  nnprovoked 
wars,'  remarks  one  writer;  Uhoee  Christian  saroges,  who 
desolated  the  finest  provinces  of  Asia,'  cries  another;  while 

*  the  barbarous  natives  of  Europe,  and  the  civilized  Snracens, 
whom  they  attacked,'  might  ahnost  be  taken  as  the  headmg 
of  nearly  every  modern  chapter  concern ini^  the  Cnisades. 
As  Mr.  James  irnly  remarks,  in  his  Life  of  ('(Pnr  de  Lion, — 

*  the  affected  phdautbropyy  and  assumed  hbcruiity,  of  some 
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*  modern  historians,  have  led  them  to  represent  these  wars  as 
'  altogether  erael  and  uiinaoettarv;  but»  so  far  from  this  being  the 
'  case,  the  objects  were  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  fierce  and 
'  avowed  foes  of  all  Christendom*  territories  to  which  thej  had 

*  no  claim  but  that  of  the  sword ;  to  guard  s  weak  and  exposed 
'  frontier  from  the  incessant  attacks  of  a  nation  whose  boast  was 

*  conquest,  and  to  give  help  and  deliverance  to  brethren  by  iaith» 
'  and  In  many  instances  by  kindred,  who  were  cruelly  enslaved 

*  and  oppressed.'*  The  case,  indeed,  reall}'  is,  tliat  Palestine,  by 
right  of"  low^  possession,  bclonfred  to  the  Christian  world;  for 
down  to  the  close  of  the  scvcntb  century  it  was  a  portion  of  the 
Greek  empire,  from  whence  it  was  wrested  by  tlie  Arabian  kalifs. 
But  Christendom  never  rose  in  arms  to  expel  them,  and  the 
Christian  pilgrim  was  content  to  wander  with  scrip  and  staflF 
alone,  a  stranger,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  land  which  of  right 
belonged  to  him.  It  was  Togrul  Beg,  not  Christian  knights, 
that  overturned  the  throne  of  the  Kali&;  and  Malek  Shah,  not 
Grodfreyi  who  chased  the  Saracens  from  Jero8alem»  and  inflicted 
barbarities  on  the  inhabitants  far  more  appalling  than  aught  that 
its  capture  by  the  Christians  witnessed.  It  was  to  turn  back 
these  ferocious  hordes,  the  terror  alike  of  Saracen  and  Christian, 
that  the  mighty  army  of  the  Croises  set  forih;  and  truly,  those 
who,  in  the  present  day,  are  so  loud  in  their  complaints  if  a 
traveller  in  the  East  is  even  snbjectcd  to  temporary  inconvenience 
— who  thought  it  quite  proper  that  China,  by  the  argument  of 
cannon-balls,  should  be  *  brought  within  the  bounds  of  European 
civilization,'  and  who  are  now  satisfactorily  watching  the  result 
of  the  same  process  against  Japan — have  little  right  to  scorn  that 
wild  outburst  ot  enthusiasm,  which,  with  less  selfish  feelings 
sought  *  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  our  Lord  in  his  own  land.* 

A  more  extended  reference  to  the  contemporary  writers  on 
the  Crusades  comes  not,  however,  within  the  bounds  of  our 
subject,  or  we  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  ^ven 
extracts  from  the  spirited  narrative  of  William  of  Tyre;  that 
stirring  fragment,  Geoffrey  Villehardouin's  autobiography ;  and 
the  simple — so  touching  in  its  simplicity — ^memoirof  De  Joinville. 
As  our  space  will  not  admit  of  this,  we  must  pass  on. 

While  the  princes  of  Enrope  were  preparing  for  the  sixth 
Crusade,  all  Christendom  was  startled  by  the  ne  ws  of  the  irrup- 
tions of  an  unknown  people  into  Asia  Minor,  more  ferocious  than 
the  Turks,  and  even  more  warlike — *thc  Tartars,  inhuman 
nation,  detestable  people,  like  devils  loosed  out  of  hell,  so  that 
they  may  well  be  called  Tartarean,'  as  Matthew  Paris  says, 
shuddering,  even  in  his  i^uiet  cell  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  at  liie 
thought  of  those  *  monsters  clothed  in  ox-hides  and  devoiu:ing 
the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  men.'    And  onward  came  the  Tartar 
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hoideflb  ovenrpreading  northern  Asia,  until  the  ffrandson  of 
Jenjiz  Khan,  Baatu,  bunt  into  Russia,  taking  Mobcow,  and 
iavaM;lng  Poknd  and  Hungary.  Meanwhile,  the  monavehs  of 
Europe,  recovered  irom  their  first  alarm,  made  inquiries  respect- 
ing this  formidable  people,  and  learning,  that  however  barbarous 
in  their  habits,  and  ferocious  in  their  mode  of  war&re,  they  had 
protected  the  Nestorian  Cliristians,  and  actually  ezpreesed 
themselves  favourably  as  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  opinion 
arose,  thfit  perhaps  these  Tartar  hordes  miprht  be  made  service- 
able to  Christendom  in  its  louK-con tinned  contest  ajxainst  the 
Turk.  Proposals  were  therefore  made  to  Oktai,  the  third  son 
and  successor  of  Jengiz  Khan,  but  his  death  prevciiiing  the 
completion  of  the  treaty,  it  was  postponed,  and  a  few  years  after, 
Mangu  Khan,  his  nephew,  having  seized  the  supreme  power,  a 
kind  of  embassy,  half  political,  half  ecclesiastical,  consisting  of 
some  half  doaen  grcyfriars, — like  their  founder,  St.  FranciF^ 
anxious  to  preach  among  the  heathen,— set  forth  unprotected  by 
armed  men,  destitute  even  of  valuable  presents,  to  that  distant 
and  unknown  region. 

It  is  from  the  narrative  of  the  leader  of  this  mission  that 
Europe  first  received  an  authentic  account  of  the  Tartars.  And 
very  mteresting reading  is  this  narrative  of  William  dc  Rubruquis 
(Ru^^sbruck,  probably),  so  simple  and  straightforward,  and  withal 
so  naivef  tliat  we  reaa  on  witri  full  assurance  of  f\\ith,  heartily 
sympathizing  with  the  kind-hearted  Flemish  friar,  who  left  his 
quiet  cell  and  Christian-like  dietary,  to  he  half-frozen  to  death, 
and  half-jolted  to  death  over  m  idc  steppes,  and  half-starved  upon 
'old  mm,'  and  marc  s  miik,  aiiion*^  a  race  not  only  thorough 
heathens,  but  who  ale  lueat  without  bread  or  salt,  and,  ignorant 
alike  of  tablecloths  or  napkins,  '  wiped  their  fingers  on  their 
trousers.*  Poor  Rubruquis!  what  a  martyrdom  was  his ;  what 
with  perils  in  the  desert,  and  perils  in  the  city ;  laughed  at  by 
the  heathen,  irritated  by  'the  drunken  Nestorians,*  harassed 
by  heretical  monks  of  the  Greek  church,  vrho  knew  not  how  to 
administer  extreme  unction,  or  even  to  make  a  drop  of  orthodox 
holv  water !  right  glad  are  we  to  find  that  at  length  he  found  him- 
self safe  at  Tripoli,  celebrating  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and 
doubtless  recounting  to  his  Christian  brethren  all  thoee  marvels 
which  have  h??ppil^  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Th  is  iKiir,'iti\c  is  addressed  to  St.  Louis,  by  whom  lluliruquis 
appears  to  have  been  sent  forth,  in  1253.     *  It  is  written  in 

*  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,'  savs  the  opening  paragraph,  *  con- 

*  cerning  the  wise  man,  that  'he  shall  travel  into  foreign  coun- 

*  tiies,  and  good  and  evil  shall  he  try  in  all  things.*  The  same 
'action,  my  lord  and  king,  have  I  achieved;  howbeit  I  wish  I 

*  had  done  it  like  a  wise  man,  and  not  like  a  fooL   For  many 
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*  there  be  tfaiA  perfetm  the  ame  aedon  wiiieh  a  wige  mm 
'doth,  not  wisel^y  of  which  number  I  fear  aiyaelf  to  bo  one.' 

Who  can  harshly  critictte  a  namttm  iotroduoed  with  eo  mudi 
hoBiiJitY  ?  Rubruquis  now  proceeds  to  tell  us  how,  after  a 
toikome  joumej  from  CoDBtaatinople,  past  the  Caroian,  '  we  at 

length  found  the  Tartars,  amongst  whom  being  entered,  methought 
I  was  como  into  n.  new  world.'  And  no  wonder;  for,  first,  *  they 
have  no  settled  city  to  abide  in,  tk  itlier  know  they  the  celestial 
city,  which  is  to  come'  He  minutely  describes  their  wicker  carri- 
ages, which  *  contain  tliirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  I  told  twenty-two 
oxen  in  one  team,  drawing  a  honse  upon  a  cart.'  How  *  heathenish  * 
this  to  lije  Fleming,  accustomed  to  well  fortified  cities,  and  tall 
houses,  and  where  the  very  name  of  '  householder '  was  ooe  of 
ctvie  honour*  Bot  somettmes  he  saw  a  atring  of  those  moveablo 
iiooses,  and  the  women  dthr'mg,  <  ibr  tfao  ooontiy  ia  veiy  ieae]» 
ao  they  bind  the  carta  inth  cameb  or  ozeo,  one  behind  aoolher* 
and  tbefo  aits  the  woman  in  the  ibvemost  csrt,  driving;  and  all 
the  MBt  follow,  for  they  go  at  a  slow  pace,  only  as  hat  as  a  lamb 
or  an  ox  can  walk,'  Nor  does  the  inside  of  these  houses  pleam 
cmr  namSor  better  than  the  outside.  When  taken  down  they 
are  always  placed  with  the  doorway  to  the  south ;  the  women 
occupy  the  eastern  side,  the  men  tne  western;  while  *over  the 
'masters  bead  is  a  puppet  mnde  of  felt,  and  one  over  the 
*goodwiie's,  and  above,  bclween  tbcm  both,  a  little  lean  one,  wlio 
*is,  as  it  were,  the  keeper  of  the  whole  liou?e.'  The  ladies  do 
not  at  all  please  him;  for  they  are  exceedujgly  tat,  *  and  the 
'  lesser  their  noses  be  the  fairer  they  are  esteemed,  but  they 

*  fihamefullv  daub  their  faces  over  with  grease.'  The  men  are  a  stout 
isaee,  hmaa  built,  and,  naturally  enough,  appear  to  the  Flemings 
awfally  ugly.  Thcj  are  inordinately  inquisitive,  he  says,  and 
ao  impudent, '  that  if  yon  gave  them  all  yon  had»  k  weiud  not 
satisfy  them,  for  diey  are  thanfclew  wieftdbes.'  They  indulge 
but  scantily  in  a  meat  diet ;  another  annoyanoe  to  our  traveller, 
although  their  meat  is  not  of  a  kind  to  promote  appetite,  the  flesh 
of  one  ram,  mineed  in  a  bowl  with  salt  and  water,  sufficing  for  fifty 
or  a  hundred  men,  nor  do  they  reject  even  carrion.  The  delicate 
mincemeat  before  mentioned  is  given  by  *  a  morsel  or  two,' on 
the  point  of  a  knite,  '  or  a  little  fork,  such  as  we  use  to  take 
roasted  pears  or  apples  out  of  wine.'  What  a  touching  reminis- 
cence this  of  the  Christmas  wassail  bowl,  unknown  to  these 
heathens,  as  well  as  the  plentiful  Christmas  fare.  Not  but  that 
the  THiiars  indulge  in  deep  potations,  and  when  a  great  man 
drinks  '  his  servants  a:y  *  ha,'  and  the  minstrel  plays.  Then 

*  drink  they  all  round.  She  men  and  the  women  too,  and  some- 

*  times  they  canNise  ^ry  filthily.' 
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Hn  tot  ynsat »  pnd  to  die  ooort  of  Seatefati,  appmsd j  one 
cf  the  trifautar J  prnwesy  and  when  he  tot  oomeB  in  sight  of  it 
he  thooBht  it  was  a  mighty  city«  00  many  were  the  homes  and 
carts.    Rubruquis  and  his  compaTiions  entered  his  presence 

*  with  a  flagon  of  wine,  a  basket  <M  biscnitSy  and  a  plate  of  apples.* 
Scatatai  sat  upon  a  bed,  holding  a  citron,  and  his  wife  sat  bj 
him,  *  who,  I  verily  believe,  had  cut  and  pared  her  nose  between 
the  eyes,  that  she  might  seem  more  flat  and  saddle-no^^ctl.'  Tlieir 
reception  was  favonrahle,  and  they  pnrneyed  forward  in  the 
great  man's  conipaiiy.    Onward  they  went,  'seeing  nothing  but 

*  heaven  and  earth,  and  sometimes  tlic  sea  of  Tanais  on  our  right 
*hand,'  but  beyond  they  entered  on  a  goodly  conn  try.  1  iicy  next 
arrive  at  the  encampmeut  of  a  more  powerful  prince,  Sartach, 
who  had  six  wives,  and  who  received  them  '  m^estically,  having 
Basic  and  dancing,  befixre  him.'  He  gave  toesi  cosmos  and 
leqiiested  their  pnijer%  tnqninog  about  Earopean  sffiurs,  and 
admiring  thdr  church  TestmoitSy  wfaidi  he  deaivesthem  to  put  on. 

'  Then  I  myself,  putting  on  our  most  precious  ornaments,  lodk  in 
my  anna  a  very  fait  eoBhien,  and  the  Bible  jour  majesty  gave  ms,  and 
a  most  beaotifal  psalter  wi&  goodly  piotnres.  And  they  strictly 
•dmoBished  us  that  we  touched  not  the  threshold  of  the  door,  lij 

companion  took  n  missal,  and  the  cross,  and  the  clerk  havin!?  put  on  a 
surplice,  took  a  censer  in  his  baud,  and  so  we  came  into  the  presence 
of  this  lori],  singino;  '  Salve  regina*  They  Hfted  up  the  I'elt  before 
the  door  where  he  and  lua  wives  wei'e;  and  there  we  presented  the 
eeaser,  the  paalter,  and  laadj  the  Bible.  Sartach  asked  if  the  gospel 
were  containad  here.  '  Te%'  said  I,  *  and  Hhe  Holj  Scriptures  he^ea.'  * 

He  then  conversed  freely  with  them,  remarking  on  the  difi^e^- 
eaoe  between  thehr  crosi^  Gracifiz  isther,  and  that  of  the  Nes- 
torian  Christian^  whioh  wis  only  a  pUin  cmss  withoot  any  figure 
and  he  then  dtsmisses  them  Idndiy.  They  now  proceed  to  the 
cooit  of  fiaatu,  the  invader  of  Kussia,  whose  very  name  had 
become  a  'name  of  lear*  to  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Eiitope; 
and  bene  the  iosmensc  size  of  the  iBOYeabk  houses,  as  wall  as 
'  their  avmber,  astonish  them.  They  are  conducted  into  his  pre- 
sence, ha\nng  been  strictly  charp^ed  *  not  to  touch  the  cords  of 
the  tent,  which  they  account  as  the  threshold,'  and  they  see  at 
the  entnuiee  a  bench  with  great  fcoUltin  and  silver  cups,  set  with 
jewels,  and  filled  with  cosmos  (mare's  milk).  Baatu  was  seated 
on  a  conch,  with  his  wives  beside  him;  *he  was  fresh  anil 
ruddy,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  in  person  Mons.  Joiian 
de  Beaumont,  may  whose  soul  rest  iu  peace' 

'The  crui fie  commanded  me  to  kneel;  whereupon  I  kneeled  upon 
one  knee,  ay  unto  man;  but  lie  8ayin|tT  J  should  kneel  on  both,  winch 
I  did,  though  loath,  I  bethought  me  of  a  pruj'ca  to  (iod,  &eeiug  I 
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knelt  on  both  knees;  so  I  began,  *  Sire»  we  beseech  the  Lord,  fnm 

whom  all  good  things  do  proceed,  and  who  hath  given  yon  theae  earthljr 

benefits,  that  it  would  please  Him  hereafter  to  makf^  yon  partaker  of 
his  heavenly  blessings,  because  the  former  witliout  them  are  but  vain 
and  iinprolitable;  aful  further  be  it  known  unto  you  of  certainty,  that 
you  cannot  obtain  the  joys  of  heaven,  save  by  becoming  a  Chiistian, 
for  God  saith,  *  Whosoever  bdieveth,  end  is  bapt!ss«d,  shkll  be  saved*  * 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  moral  courage  of  this  worthy 
friar,  thus  ijcai  inp;;  testimony,  to  tlie  best  of  his  limited  knowledge, 
alone,  unsupported,  before  the  savage  conqueror  of  nations. 
Baatu  was  probably  struck  with  it,  for  he  smiled  kindly,  but  the 
bystanders  'clapped  their  hands  and  derided.'  lie,  however, 
Lurued  the  conversation,  and  having  '  given  them  of  his  milk  to 
drink,  which  is  a  great  favour,'  dismiflsed  them  kindly. 

Thej  now  Journey  onward  to  the  court  of  Idangu  Cham — ^the 
mat  ruler  of  an  empire  extending  from  Russia  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  from  the  frozen  north  almost  to  the  Himalayas;  'And 
'  we  were  riding  over  the  land  of  Caogle  from  Holyruod,  to  All 

*  Saints  (from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  Ist  of  November),  and  of 

*  hunger,  of  cold,  and  of  weariness  there  was  no  end.    For  they 

*  gave  us  no  food  save  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  a  little 

*  drink,  or  some  sodden  millet,  and  the  supper  was  of  ram  mtifton, 
*and  not  much  of  that.'  The  people  among  whom  they  journeyed 
were  very  inquisitive,  nsking  about  the  pope,  whether  he  was  five 
hundred  years  old — evidently  viewing  him  as  a  kind  of  grand 
Lama,  and  also  marvelling  greatly  at  what  was  told  them  about 
the  sea,  that  it  had  neither  limits  nor  banks.  They  pass  the 
Caucasian  range  of  monntains,  and  then  enter  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  '  great  Cham/  and  are  welcomed  as  they  pass 
along  with  songs  and  dances.  Here  they  first  witness  the  Bbudhu 
worship,  and  remark  *  the  huge  idols  as  big  as  St.  Chiistopher, 
and  the  table  before  them  with  candles  and  offerings,'  and  the 
rosaries  of  nat-shells.  Strange  coincidences,  these.  *  The  words 
they  always  utter  are, '  Onam  hacianV  *  Thej  here  meet  with 
the  Nestorian  Christians,  who,  Robruquis  remarks,  are  great 
usurers  and  drunkards;  still  it  was  so  pleasant  to  these  poor 
weary  wayfarers  to  see  aught  like  a  Christian  church,  that  on 
coming  to  one  belonging  to  the  Nestorian?.  *  wo  entered  if,  and 
'sang  ^  Saloe  Refjina  *  with  joy,  as  loud  as  we  could,  Ix  causc  it 

*  was  long  since  we  had  seen  one.'  On  the  second  8>inday  in 
Advent,  they  passed  between  terrible  rocks,  and  the  guides 
entreated  them  to  say  *  some  good  words,'  that  the  demons  might 
be  driven  away.  So  they  set  forth,  and  sang  *  Credo  in  unum 
JDeum^  the  first  time  probably  that  this  venerable  confession  had 
awakened  the  echoes  of  that  desolate  region.   The  guides,  after 
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all  had  piisscd  safely,  request  a  written  charm,  and  Rubruquis 
writes  out  the  Creed  and  the  LordV  Prayer,  telling  them  he 
wiihcd  they  might  carry  them  in  their  hearts,  lamenting  he 
could  not  explain  them;  'but  I  could  not,  for  it  was  veiy 
dangerous  to  speak  the  words  of  doctrine  by  such  an  interpreter 
as  I  had.*  Advancing  into  the  high  country*  they  feel  the  cold 
intensely,  and  Rubrucjuisy  who  had  rigidly  adhered  to  his 
patron's  rule,  one  morning  found  his  toes  frozen,  so  he  naively 
says,  *  I  found  I  could  no  longer  go  barefooL*  At  length  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  although  the  name  of  the  place  is 
not  stated,  and  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Mangu  &.han. 

*Aod  because  it  was  Christmas,  we  entered  singing  *  A  solisorttu 
cardine*  and  then  were  seated  on  a  bench  before  bim.  The  whole  house 
was  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a  fire  of 
wormwood  roots  and  ox-dung.  The  Khan  sat  on  n  hpt\,  olotlied  in  a 
fur  of  spotted  skin.  lie  is  a  flat-nosed  niun,  about  Ibrty-iive,  and  of 
middle  stature.  A  pretty  young  woman,  his  wife,  sat  by  him,  and  an 
ugly  one^  bis  eldest  daughter,  and  some  younger  ehildren  near.  He 
ordered  us  wine,  bat  the  interpreter,  who  stood  by  the  butler,  had  so 
much  to  drink,  that  he  was  quickly  drunk.  Mangu  Khan  commanded 
ns  to  speak,  which  we  did,  and  the  Khan  replied;  but  tlie  interpreter 
made  such  mistakes  in  his  answer,  tliat  I  could  not  make  out  a  perfect 
scntenre,  \\  li  reby  X  found  he  was  drunk,  and  methought  Mangu  Khan 
was  Uratik  also.* 

Evcotiiallj,  the}'  take  u{>  their  residence  at  *  Caracarum,'  and 
find  a  woman  who  was  bom  at  Mentz,  and  *a  certain  goldbrnith, 
borii  at  Paris,  whose  name  is  William  Bonrchier.*  Rubruquis 
now  becomes  ac(|uaiiitt:d  with  some  Nestorian  priests,  and  also 
with  an  Armenian  monk  named  Scigius,  who  is  in  great  favour 
at  the  court,  and  who  boasts  he  shall  baptixe  the  Khan  at 
Epiphany.   This  festival  arrived: 

'But  the  monk  called  me  not,  but  at  six  of  the  clock  I  was  sent  for 
to  court,  and  I  sair  the  monk  retiring  with  the  cross,  the  censer, 
and  the  gospel.  For  on  festival  days,  the  Christians  come  first  with  their 
apparatus  and  pray  for  hiro,  and  bless  his  cup*   I'hey  departing,  the 

Saracen  priests  come  and  do  the  like;  and  next,  the  idolatrous  priests 
do  the  same.  So  the  Khan  was  not  bnptized;  but  some  days  after 
Cotoka  Katan,  his  principal  wife,  came  into  the  chapel  with  her 
children,  and  worshipped  like  tlie  Nestorians,  and  alter  this,  she  put 
the  ornamuat  off  her  head,  and  I  saw  her  bare  skull.  Then  she  com- 
manded OS  to  go  forth,  and  I  saw  a  silver  basin  brought;  bat  whether 
they  baptis:ed  her  or  noy  I  know  not.  Then  Mangu  Khan  came  and 
went  into  the  chapel,  and  a  gold  bed  was  brought,  on  which  he  eat  by 
the  queen.  Then  we  went  in  ap:ain,  we  san^r  *  Frw/  sirticfe 
Spiritus,^  and  the  Khan  took  our  book«,  nnd  diliptMitly  irKpiii. d  fil»out 
the  pictures;  and  soon  alter  he  departed.    Tbeu  drink  was  brought. 
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Miida  of  rice  and  red  wioe^  nd  the  hdj  boUing  the  etip  fntt  in  hir 
iMnd,  desired  i\  blessing  on  her  kne^  and  aJl  the  priests  saag  witk  e 
loud  voice,  and  she  drank  it  up;  and  then  we  must  siri!::.  Another 
time,  when  all  were  almost  drunk,  the  carcase  of  a  ram  was  brought 
in,  Avhich  was  presently  devoured,  and  after  that,  great  li^hes  called 
carp,  and  eaten  without  salt  or  bread.  So  they  passed  the  day  until 
the  evening,  and  when  the  lady  herself  was  drank,  she  took  her  cheriot 
and  went  away.' 

How  barbarous  was  Mangu  Khan^s  court  compared  with  that 
of  bin  BUiceeaBor,  Eaibiai  Kbao,  after  seaccely  noce  than  twenty 
yean*  inter^aL 

Poor  Rabniqius  is  frequently  very  much  troubled  witb  Sergiii8» 
the  Annenian  priest  On  one  occaaioD,  tbej  visit  the  Kban'a 
other  wives,  one  of  whom  is  very  sick*  and  Seig^us  offers  to  core 
her,  staking  his  head,  somewhat  precipitately*  on  bia  sucoeas* 
Afterwards,  when  he  visits  Rubruquis  and  his  compaoions,  bis 
confidence  rather  falters,  though  he  tells  them  he  has  a  capital 
specific  called  'rhnbarb.'  This,  Rvibruquis  imacrines  to  be  some 
woiKier-wurkiiig  relic  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  IniL  when  he  finds  it 
is  a  medicinal  root,  and  tastes  it — *so  horribly  bitter' — he  altogether 
denounces  such  a  heathenish  remedy,  and  suggests  holy  water 
instead.  Scnjius,  huwc\  cr,  who  had  doubtless  before  tested  its 
virtue,  and  whose  head  is  at  slake,  persists  in  adniinisteriug  it; 
so  our  affrighted  narrator  requests,  that  at  least  it  may  be  mixed 
in  bolT  water,  made  after  tba  oithodox  tea  of  the  Western 
Cbunsiy  *  that,  aeeiog  aha  is  bewitdied,  the  devils  inay  be  driven 
^  awaj.*  To  tbia  Seij^tns  assents,  and  a  portion  of  tne  rbobaib 
having  been  grated  into  a  cup,  the  holy  water  is  added,  and 
Sergius  departs  with  his  bealiog  dnwight.  The  next  news  tfaej 
hear  is  that  the  lady  is  very  bad  i  each,  however,  tries  to  hope  for 
the  best — Rubniqiiia  remembering  the  holy  water,and  Seigius  bis 
rhubarb :  and,  sure  enough,  the  lady,  rclievc^d  from  an  overloaded 
stomach,  brought  on, doubtless,  by  ram-miuton  and  deep  potations, 

fcts  swiftly  well  again.  On  the  morrow  they  \'Wn  her,  and  find 
er  *fitoiit  and  checrfii!,  lor  she  still  drank  of  that  blcb>cd  water;' 
and  so  iiubniquis  got  s  away,  more  than  ever  convinced  ot  the 
efficacy  of  his  remedy ;  while  Seigius,  witii  better  reason,  boasts 
of  his  rhubarb. 

On  another  occasion,  Sergius  gets  into  an  argument  with  a 
Nestorian  priest,  maintainljig  mat  Adam  was  created  be&ie 
Paradise;  and  Rnbniqob  is  called  to  decide  between  them, 
when  tbe  poor  friar  is  scandalised  to  find  him  maintaining! '  tbat 
<  tbe  devil  brought  earth  from  the  four  quarters  of  tbe  wond,  for 
'  clay,  to  make  the  body  of  man.'  Rubruquis,  hearing  this  strange 
fible,  '«ebiikeB  bim  smnplj,  saying  he  afaould  put  bis  finger  on 
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bis  inmicli*  beense  he  knew  not  Scriptufe.*  EveiiUHilIy,  a  tniee 
k  agreed  upooy  *  tiiat  be  flhftll  btlp  me  in  the  language,  and  I 

*  ham  in  U»  Holy  Scripture.'  StiU»  Sergius  was  bm  a  Ttrf  sfaabbj 
idlow,  after  aU.  When  Lent  eame,  and  tbe  poor  giey  fiiaxa 
were  half  starved,  not  daring  to  eat  meat,  and  unable  to  proeure 
fiflfa, '  be  had  a  cbcst  nndcr  tbe  altar,  with  almonds,  and  raisins^ 

•  and  dried  prunes,  and  many  other  fruits and  these,  like  a 
swine  as  he  wa?,  '  hp  nte  at  all  tinie^^  when  he  was  alone.*  The 
Nestorian  priests,  too,  hearing  that  tiie  Kban  had  sent  tliem 
a  bottle  ot  wme,  '  canie  upon  us  like  dogs  for  some and  then 
Sei^us  goes  with  his  rhubarb  to  'Master  William,  tiie  gold- 
smith,' and  half  kills  him  \s'it}i  an  over-dose,  which  the  poor 
patient  believes  to  be  holy  water.  No  wonder  that,  when  in  the 
spring,  after  a  public  discussion  between  the  friars  and  the 
idobiUrous  priests^  wbieb  emk  as  soch  discoMiona  nsnallj  do, 
diey  are  dismisKd  by  the  Kban»  Robraqnis  sevcdj  expiesBea 
disappoiatBiant,  ahbough  he  adds^  *If  I  bad  bad  power  to  do 
^wonders  aa  Moses  did,  pcradventoze  be  bad  humbled  binisel£* 
In  July,  thevefiwey  oar  tnnrcilcr  departs ;  smd  taking  bis  comie 
soothward,  among  the  Armenian  ChristisDi^  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  mueh  kindness,  and  gaining  a  glimpse  of  Aiamt 
afar  off,  be  finally  arrived  at  Tripob, — after  an  almost  two-yeara^ 
jonmcy  homeward, — where  he  wa?,  doubtless,  heartily  welcome, 
and  his  curious  tales  listened  to  with  interest  and  delight.  We 
have  rather  lingered  over  this  worthy  grey-friar's  narrative,  not 
only  because  he  is  the  hr^t  (Christian  traveller  who  ever  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  court  of  the  'great  Kban,'  but  because  his 
story  is  so  illustrative  of  the  simple,  devotional  spirit  of  the  early 
travellers. 

It  was  hi  1855  that  Rubsoqois  retuaod  fiona  bis  missioa ; 
and  abont  the  same  lasae,  two  bcotben^  Venetian  mercbanti^ 
Niecolo  and  Maffio  Pdo^  set  out  to  Constantinople,  and  finding 
that  a  market  for  costly  artkics  ought  be  feond  even  among  tbe 
Tartars,  tbej  proceeded  to  an  caBtem  port  on  the  Enxin^  and 
pbiciug  tbemsebres  under  tbe  protecuon  of  Baatu,  journeyed 
onward  emen  to  *tbe  great  eity  of  BokiMoa,'  and  afterwards 
to  the  residence  of  the  great  Khan  —  now  the  celebrated 
Kublai  Khan,  brother  to  Mangu,  who  died  about  this  time* 
There  they  resided  fourteen  years,  and  only  returned  to  Venice 
on  a  short  visit ;  for  in  1271,  taking  with  tliem  Niccolo's  son, 
Marco,  they  again  repaired  to  their  fer-off  destination.  Marco 
Polo  is  the  traveller,  the  narrative  of  whose  joiiinevirii^s,  not 
merely  among  the  Tartars,  but  in  (3hina,  and  various  parts  of 
India,  and  the  Indian  islands,  have  rendered  him,  by  name  aL 
least,  so  well  known.   He  certainly  possessed  exoeUenl  qfualifica^ 
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tions  for  bis  task,  having  gone  when  yery  young ;  and  having  been 
taken  into  the  Khan's  special  service,  he  adopted  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  people,  among  whom  be  resided  more  than 
seventeen  years.  His  narrative  is  said  to  be  from  notes  which 
he  made  while  in  the  Khan^s  service ;  but  it  was  '  put  together/ 
as  wc  may  term  it,  by  a  friend  on  hb  return ;  and  thus  we 
certninly  miss  thnt  plonsant  autobiographical  character  which 
marks  the  personal  narrative. 

The  joLirnoy  of  the  Polos  was  *in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
*and  but  few  indications  of  it  are  given.*  Towards  the  end  of 
tbeir  pilgrimagre,  however,  they  seem  to  have  held  their  course 
more  to  the  south,  lor  the  Kiuaunas,  whom  Marco  Polo  describes 
both  as  the  most  cunning  and  desperate  of  robbers,  and  as  being 
pardj  an  Indian  race»  are  evidently  the  Belooche%  who  even  to 
the  present  day  have  the  same  bad  pre-eminence.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  bitter  cold  in  the  mountain-passes,  and  the  sudden 
mists  which  came  on>  and  which  he  attributes  to  magic,  seems 
to  point  to  the  region  of  Caubul ;  and  here,  too,  we  may  place 
that  fearful  valley  of  enchantment  which  our  traveller,  and  after 
bim  Sir  John  Mandcville  and  the  monk  Ordericus,  passed 
through,  and  in  which  they  all  agree  was  *  a  head  and  visage  of 
a  devil,  full  horrible  and  deadly  to  see,'  but  which  we  shotdd 
have  no  hesitation  in  considcrmg  as  one  of  the  Gri'j;antic  figures 
still  frequently  to  be  found  sculptured  on  the  side^  of  these 
mountains.  The  exact  locality  of  the  Desert  of  L.op  is  more 
difficult  to  determine — that  fearful  Desert  which  it  took  many 
weeks  to  cross,  and  *  wherein  dwell  many  evil  spirits,  wluuh 

*  cause  great  and  marvellous  illusions  to  travellers,  and  make 

*  them  perish ;  for  if  any  stay  behind,  and  cannot  see  his  com- 
'pany,  he  shall  be  called  by  his  name,  and  so  going  out  of  the 
*way>  shall  be  lost.'  Safely,  however,  through  these  dangers 
the  Polos  passed ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  young  traveller's 
surprise,  when,  on  approaching  the  chief  cities  of  the  great 
Khan,  he  beheld  the  public  roads  constructed  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence to  which  Europe  could  then  show  no  parallel,  and 
which  were  certainly  not  surpassed  even  by  the  old  Roman 
roads.  These  were  paved  causeways,  with  inns  at  intervals  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  at  all  of  which,  in  addition  to 
lodcrinnrs  and  provisions,  four  hundred  horses  were  kept;  so  that, 

*  ill  crises  of  great  moment,  the  posts  will  ride  two  hundred  miles 
*a  day,  or  sometimes  two  hundred  aud  htty  :  also,  Lli*^y  ride  by 

*  night,  foot-posls  running  by  them  with  lights  when  the  moon 
'  does  not  shine. 

*  There  are  also  between  these  inns,  houses  distant  three  or  four  miles 
firom  each  other,  where  fool*posts  Uye,  each  having  his  girdle  hung  full 
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of  shrill  sounding  bells.  Thefle  keep  themselves  in  readineSB,  and  convey 
the  Ehan*s  letters  to  the  next  vilhige*  who  hearing  the  sound  of  the 

foot-post,  receive  them,  and  presently  convey  them  to  the  next  place; 
.  .  .  and  so  it  often  happens  that  by  tliis  means,  the  Khan  learn?  iimwb, 
or  receives  new  fruits  fi  om  a  place  ten  days*  journey,  in  two  days.' 

A  splendid  barbarian  Wiis  Kiiblai  Khan  ;  and  splendid  were 
the  cities  he  built,  and  palaces  that,  ia  their  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence, seem  to  have  rivalled  old  Nineveh.  And  then  his  parks 
and  gardens — ^for  an  intense  lover  of  natural  scenery  was  Kublai 
Kiiau — those 

*  Gardens  bright  with  sinnoiu  riUi, 

Where  blonoin'd  many  va  inoense-beariiig  tns  $ 

And  here  were  forest*  ancient  us  the  hilli, 

Bafoldiog  Bunny  spots  of  greenery. 
B«t  ob,  tint  deep,  ntroantie  ehasm  that  tlaiiled 

Down  rhi^  pn-Ln  h'l'A  athwirt  a  cwJarn  C0T«|| 
A  sayage  place,  a»  solemn  and  encbanied 
At  e'er  beneath  a  waaiog  noon  was  hanntedl*— 

as  Coleridge  so  liijcly  describes  in  his  marvellous  dream-verse. 
Here  is  Marco  Polo's  description  of  Kublai's  summer  residence 
in  the  city  of  Xanadu,  which  he  huilt ; 

*  It  is  of  marble,  and  presents  one  front  toward  the  city,  and  the  other 
towards  its  wall;  and  from  each  end  of  the  building  runs  a  wall  that 
encloses  sixteen  miles  of  the  adjoining  plain,  and  there  is  no  entrance  to 
this  save  through  the  palace.  WIthinside  are  beautiful  meadows,  watered 
by  many  rivulets,  and  grovea»  and  woods,  and  deer,  and  birds  of  chace 
are  there.  In  the  centre  of  the  park  is  a  grove  of  finest  trees,  nnd  in 
the  midst  of  this  j^rove  is  a  royal  pavilion  supported  on  a  eolonnade 
of  pillars,  ffilt  and  vai  iii^hnd;  round  each  pillar  is  a  dragon:  the  roof  is 
of  bamboo  cuiiei  gilt,  uiid  the  whole  building  is  supported,  tent-like, 
with  200  strong  silken  cords.  It  is  here  he  keeps  the  stud  of  white 
horses — there  are  10,000  of  them^  and  none  must  drink  of  their  milk 
who  is  not  descended  from  Jengis  Khan.  So  great  Is  the  respect  paid 
to  these  horses  in  their  royal  meadows  and  forests*  that  none  dare  to 
.place  himself  before  them,  or  to  stop  them.' 

Od  the  29th  of  August,  the  Khan  annually  went  in  solema 
procession  to  scatter  in  the  wind,  milk  taken  from  the  white 

mares,  as  a  libation  to  all  the  spirits  and  idols  he  adored. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Xanadu  was  its  groves  and  gardens. 
But  at  Kambaiu,  Kublai's  winter  residence,  the  palace  was  very 
splendid.  There  w  ere  gardens  here  too ;  and  wc  shall  find  that 
this  MHiiularly  energetic  monarch,  in  one  branch  of  arboriculture, 
actually  anticipated  modem  dihcuvcries  by  six  huniUxd  years. 

'  During  Dtxember,  January,  and  February,  he  resides  in  the  great 
city  of  Kanibalu.  His  vai»t  palace  is  a  square  of  eight  miles  in  length, 
enclosed  with  a  wall  and  ditch.  Here  troops  are  placed;  while  an  inner 
wall  at  the  distaaoe  of  a  mile  has  buildings  for  military  stores.  Within 
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this  is  another  wall,  painted  white,  niid  the  bpace  between  are  meadows, 
and  treeS)  where  there  are  stags  aud  musk  roee.  Within  is  a  squttO 
of  four  miles*  and  here  is  the  palace.  It  has  no  upper  floor,  but  the 
roof  is  veiy  loftj,  and  it  is  raised  on  a  platform,  and  a  terrace  of  marble 
two  paces  wide  is  built  all  round  it,  and  a  handsome  balustrade  with 
pillars.  The  sides  of  the  great  hall  are  adorned  with  dragons,  war- 
riors, birds,  beasts,  nrul  Ivattles,  Tin*  linll  is  extremely  long  and  wide, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  cliainbers  round  hijihiy  beautiful  and 
admirably  disposed.  The  roof  is  of  various  colours,  and  the  glazing  of 
the  windows  so  well  wrought,  and  so  dcHcate,  as  to  hate  the  trans- 
parency of  crystaL  Not  far  from  the  palace  Is  an  artilicisl  mound  of 
earth,  the  height  a  full  hundred  paces,  and  tlie  circuit,  at  the  base^ 
about  a  mile.  It  is  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  ti^es, 
for  whenever  he  receives  nofirr  of  a  handsome  tree  fjrojri?ir/  tn  ant/  place, 
he  causes  ii  to  be  duff  up,  ttttk  all  its  roots,  fnul  the  cdrih  ahnvt  them, 
however  large,  or  heavy  it  may  l/e,  and  has  it  iransporttd  ///  jutans  of 
elephants  to  this  m^unl,  and  adds  it  to  the  collection.    In  auuther  part, 

from  whence  the  earth  fixe  this  mount  was  taken,  is  a  lake  made,  and 
from  thenoe  water  is  conTeyed  to  a  basin,  in  which  are  a  Tariety  of  flsh 
Ibr  the  Khan's  table.' 

In  his  financial  arrangementBy  tocv  he  anticipated  modern 
times,  for — 

<  la  this  city  of  Kambalu  is  the  mint  of  the  grsnd  Khan,  who  mi^ 
truly  be  said  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  alchemists.   He  caoies  the 

bark  to  be  stripped  from  the  mulberry  trees,  which  are  used  for  feeding 
silkworms,  and  takes  from  it  the  inner  rind.  This  being  steqied*  is 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  until  reduced  to  a  pulp  whic  li  is  made  into  paper, 
but  quite  dark.  When  ready  ibr  use,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  of  money 
nearly  square.  Of  tiieae,  some  pass  for  a  deini-touruois,  otlier<  for  a 
silver  grout,  and  others  as  high  us  ten  bezants  of  gold.  Tiie  coinage 
of  this  paper  money  is  authenticated  with  as  much  form,  as  if  it  were 
actually  gold  and  silver;  for  to  each  note  a  number  of  officers  affix 
their  names,  and  their  signets,  and  when  ^is  is  done  by  all,  the 
principal  officer  deputed  by  the  Khan,  having  dipped  into  vermilion 
the  roynl  s'^hI,  stamps  with  it  the  piece  of  paper,  so  tliat  the  form  of 
the  seal  tinge<l  with  the  veimillion  remains  impressed  on  it,  by  which 
St  receives  full  autlientication  as  current  money,  and  counterfeiting  it 
is  a  capital  offence.  This  paper  money  circulates  throughout  the 
Khan's  dominions,  nor  dares  any  one  refuse  to  reoeiTe  it  at  peril  of 
his  life;  but  all  receive  it  without  hesitation,  boeause  whererer  their 
business  may  call  them  they  can  dispose  of  it  agmn;  for  with  it,  in 
short,  any  article  may  be  purchased.  When  the  paper  is  damaged  it 
is  taken  to  the  mint,  and  fresh  notes  are  given  on  payment  of  3  per 
cent.  If  gold,  or  ^ilversmillis  rcquii*  ludlion,  it  would  be  given  in 
exchange  fur  their  iiotLs,  for  mauulaclurc,  but  liot  for  currency.' 

No  wonder  the  very  name  of  Kublai  Khan  has  pnsscd  into  a 
proverb,  oi  bouDdlesa  wealthu   It  seems  vei^  sUraoge  to  read  in 
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the  ^ivegoing  passage,  the  ACtoal  4ie9mptioa  4if  ^ 
moveable  types, — the  rovalsealdipped  into  Tennilioa  and  stamped 
on  the  paper,  <  so  that  the  form  of  the  aealj  tinged  with  the  ver- 
'  milion,  remains  impiesaed  on  it; — ^andyet  to  remember  that  a 
bundled  and  fifty  years  intervened  between  this  narrative  being 
given  to  the  world,  and  in  its  variou3  versions,  too,  Italian,  Latin, 
and  French,  and  the  first  attempts  at  printing  in  Europe.  Truly 
the  marvel  rather  is,  that  the  discovery  of  printing  should  have 
been  postponed  to  such  a  late  era^  than  that  it  was  discovered 
at  all. 

With  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  which,  tiom  the 
absence  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  was  reserved  in  the  royal 
treasure-liouse,  we  may  well  suppose  that  Kuhlai  Khan's  display 
of  plate  was  roost  incredible.  At  his  regal  feasts,  which,  in  tbeur 
•extent  and  magnificence,  remind  as  of  those  of  llie  old  Aasjrian 
empire,  all  the  vessek  of  tbe  princes  and  higher  nobles  and  their 
wives  wm  of  gold,  while  the  lower  tables  weve  iumished  widi 
•tthrer.  Varioos  rich  wines  weie  drank,  but  tbe  natiomd  cosmos 
alwavs  retained  its  place  among  them.  When  wine  or  cosmos 
was  handed  to  the  Khan,  the  heralds  made  proclamation,  and  the 
whole  company  prostrated  themselves,  while  the  minstrels  played 
their  loudest  music,  and  then,  when  Kublai  returned  the  cup, 
the  company  resumed  their  scats.  The  custom  of  women  being 
present  at  these  mighty  banquets,  is  another  usage  reminding 
us  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  rather  than  those  of  later  Oriental 
nations.  Incicc  l,  the  whole  description  in  Daniel  oi  Belshazzai"'s 
feiist,  might  be  taken  as  an  epitomized  version  of  Marco  Polo's 
description  of  one  oi  Kubiai  Khan's,  in  his  maa^iificent  hall  at 
Kambalu.  The  thousuntb  assembled,  ibe  richly -at  Lired  servants, 
the  Khan  in  solitary  state  at  his  golden  table,  raised  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  lost  above  the  heads  of  his  nobles.  His  euieflt 
son's  table  is  to  his  right,  but  rather  lower ;  his  chief  wife*s  on  the 
kft,  bat  lower  still;  and  then  those  of  the  three  inferior  wives — 
<Meh  of  whom  was,  however,  tensed  empress,  and  had  a  separate 
palace,  and  hnndreds  of  attendants — ^and  lastly  the  obief  officers 
with  their  wives,  and  the  militaiy ;  the  tables  being  so  placed,  that 
the  Khan  overlooked  the  whole  company.  At  the  chief  entrance 
of  the  hall  stood  two  gigantic  officers,  with  staves,  to  prevent  per- 
sons touching;  the  threshold  with  their  feet;  while  the  attendants 
at  the  Khan's  sideboard  had  cloths  of  worked  silk  over  their 
mouths,  lest  their  breath  should  come  in  contact  with  the  royal 
food.  Marco  Polo  alludes  to  Knlilai  s  band  of  astrologers,  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  protbssors  of*  trer^iLourie,'  hut  he 
docs  not  describe  their  feats.  At  the  White  least,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  after  a  splendid  procession,  in  which  '  his 
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*  five  thousand  elephants  march  in  procession,  coTered  with  hous* 
'  ings  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  each  hearing  vessels  of  plate/  we  are 
told»  that  at  the  end  of  the  banquet,  and  '  the  usual  performanoefl^* 
a  Hon  was  brought  in,  so  tame,  that  it  was  taught  to  lie  down  at 
the  Khan's  feet,  and  this  concluded  the  ceremony. 

Kublai  Khan  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and,  Avhich  not  a  little 
excited  the  surprise  of  Mnrco  Polo,  as  passionately  fond  of 
falconry,  and  as  p^ood  a  judge  of  *  a  fair  hawk'  as  the  Italian 
princes  of  his  times.  He  was  also  a  vehement  game-preserver, 
for — 

*  Xear  the  city  of  Chancra-nur,  was  a  valley  frequenteil  by  numbers 
of  partridges  and  quaik,  aud  along  the  sides  of  it  millet  and  utiier  seeds 
were  sown  each  seasoa,  and  strict  command  was  given  that  no  perBon 
should  dare  to  reap  the  grain.  Man7  keepers  are  there  stationed,  for 
the  hirds*  preservation,  and  also  to  tlu-ow  seed  to  them  during 
winter.  So  accustomed  are  they  to  be  thus  fed,  that  on  grain  being 
scattered,  and  the  man  \v]iistlinir,  tbpy  nssemble  from  every  quarter. 
Thus  he  always  has  abundant  .sport  when  he  visits  this  country,  and 
even  in  wioter  has  camel  loads  of  the  birds  sent  to  him.' 

Kublai  seems  to  have  set  out  on  liis  hunting  expeditions  with 
as  mnch  pomp  as  the  nncirnt  ARsyrian  monarchs,  whom,  in 
many  points,  he  appears  greatly  to  have  resembled,  much  more 
so,  certainly,  than  the  emperors  of  China,  between  whom  and  the 
Mongul  Khans  Mr.  Marsden  labours  so  hard  to  find  coincidences. 
On  these  occasions  be  was  attended  hy  his  budy-fruard  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  all  in  splendid  uniiorn),  and  his  court,  mounted 
on  elephants,  while  the  tent  that  was  carried  for  his  use  was 
capable  of  containing  ten  thousand  men.  Marco  Polo  does  not 
relate  that  story  which  made  so  great  an  impression  on  our  fore- 
fathers, of  the  carbnncle-lighted  hall  at  Kambalu ;  but  it  is  first 
told  by  Sir  John  Mandevilk. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  Kambalu  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pekin.  Where  Xanuda» 
with  its  stately  pleasure  grounds,  was  placed*  no  writer  has  been 
able  to  jriye  any  opinion.  The  reader  will  probably  like  a  por- 
trait of  this  energetic  monarch,  and  here  it  is,  when  ho  not 
far  off  threescore  years  of  age.    *  The  Grand  Jvhan,  or  Lord  of 

*  lords,  is  of  nuddic  stature,  his  limbs  well  tormed,  complexion 

*  fair,  and  sometimes  sutiuscd  with  red  ;  his  eyes  black  and  hand- 

*  some,  and  his  nose  well  sliajK  cl  and  prominent.'    Thus  there 
was  little  of  the  Tartar  race  in  his  appearance,  a]it)ough  the 
grandson  of  Genjis  Khan.    He  had  four  chief  wives,  besides  a 
numerous  hareem,  twenty  sons,  and  a  very  patriarchal  flock  of 
grandchildren. 

One  of  the  most  singular  peculiarities  of  this  mighty  but  short- 
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lived  empire,  was  the  perfect  religious  toleration  emoyed  alike  by 
ido!atera»  Mahommedsns,  and  Christians.  Marco  rolo  repeatedly 
allndes  to  this,  which  seems  to  have  puzzled  him,  as,  indeed,  it. 
well  might,  greatly*  It  has  been  chafged  against  our  traveller, 
that  he  never  describes  any  peculiarities  of  the  Cbincse,  although 
&r  many  years  he  dwelt  within  northern  China.  There  seems^ 
however,  great  probability  that  the  Chinese,  cowardly  and  feeble, 
withdrew  before  their  energetic  conquerors  to  the  southward,  and 
thus  he  only  occasionally  camp  in  contnct  with  thorn.  Certain 
is  it,  that  Marco  Polo  is  remarkabiy  correct;  as  in  iiis  descriptions 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sago  tree,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  sago; 
of  the  huge,  brightly-coloured  serpents,  and  of  the  rhinoceros, 
which  he  accurately  describes,  remarking,  that  he  is  indeed  a 
very  ditferent  animal  to  the  gentle  and  elegant  *  unicorn,'  that 
creature  of  romance  and  heraldry,  about  whom  so  many  fables 
were  told  in  medissval  Europe.  Th^  alligator  he  seems  to  have 
described  from  hearsay,  terming  it  a  serpent  with  two  feet,  and 
claws  like  a  tiger,  and,  moreover,  having  eyes  larger  than  a  four* 
fienny  loaf  I  (pane  da  nuattro  denari),  certainly  a  gratuitous  addi- 
tion to  its  ugliness,  in  his  description  of  Madagascar,  which, 
though  short,  is  tolerably  correct,  tie  tells  us  that  '  the  people 
'  say,  at  one  season  a  bird  called  a  *  rukh'  appears.    He  is  like 

*  an  eagle,  but  incomparably  bigger,  so  that  it  can  lift  an  elephant 
*by  its  talons  into  the  air.    Marco  Polo  thought  this  might 

*  be  a  griffin,  but  those  who  reported  it,  said  these  were  alto- 

*  gether  birds.    Kublai  Kh-ui  sent  on  pur|)osc  to  inquire  about 

*  it,  and  the  messenger  brought  back,  as  1  have  heard,  a  feather 

*  ninety  spans  in  length,  and  two  palms  round.'  The  reseniblauce 
of  the  name  to  that  of  Sinbad's  giaut  bird  is  curious;  and  the 
reader  will  doubtless  remember  that  many  early  Oriental  writers 
bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  similar  enormous  bird  in 
tfaoee  regions. 

Marco  Polo's  veiy  interesting  narrative  concludes  with  a 

description  of  India  and  the  Indian  islands,  among  which  he 
includes  Zipangu  (Japan).  He  describes  this  as  of  considerable 
size,  the  inhabitants  as  fair  and  civilized;  independent  of  foreign 
rule,  having  abundance  of  gold,  and  as  idolaters.    He  describes 

the  entire  roof  of  the  king's  palace  as  covered  with  gold  ;  indeed, 
the  account  of  the  chief  city  reads  somewhat  like  a  piciuru  of  an 
eastern  EI  Dorado,  He  says  there  are  most  vahiablo  pearls, 
round,  and  of  lan^e  sizt ,  but  pink  ;  and  thuse  of  the  inhabitants 
who  are  acciisLoiucd  lo  bury  tiieir  dead,  instead  ot"  burning  them, 
put  one  of  these  pearls  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  Kublai 
Khan  attempted  to  reduce  this  island,  but  the  commanders  of 
the  expedition  differed,  and  soon  after  storms  arose,  whereby  the 
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greater  part  of  die  fleet  me  wredted.  Hia  accomiC  of  die  iatand 
of  ZeiloD  (Ceylon)  is  veiy  accurate.  He  tel]a  os  the  kins,  wfad 
Kvea  in  much  state,  possessed  the  fineat  roby  in  the  world,  for  it 
ma'aapan  in  length,  the  thickness  offtmaa'a  ann»  with  the 
'  appearance  of  glowing  fire.'  Kublai  sent  an  embaaay,  offering 
the  kin^  a  ci^  in  exchange  it ;  but  he  replied,  he  would  not 
sell  it  for  anv  treasnre,  for  it  was  handed  down  fi'om  his  fore- 
Others,  bt  inp:  doubtiesBiy  coofiideied  like  the  Koh-inioox^  aa  a 
talisman  of  empire. 

The  stay  of  3Iarco  Polo  and  his  fjithor  and  uncle  was 
lengthened  out  seventeen  years,  when,  having  accumulated  con- 
siderable property,  and  the  khan  growin*?  very  old,  they  were 
naturally  desirous  to  return.  After  some  deiay,  arising  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  khan  to  part  with  them,  they  obtmned  per- 
roiasion  to  depart  on  pioHuae  aoon  to  return  again.  Accordingly, 
tbey  aet  out  cm  dieir  long  journey,  and  anri^  at  Veniee»  mx 
three  vean*  delay,  in  12%,  Knb&i  Khan  Iiamg  died  aoon  after 
their  departure,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

A  fragment  of  a  journal,  by  a  inook  named  Ordericus,  and 
which  wdl  be  found  m  Haklnjt,  givea  a  glowing  description  of 
the  state  of  Kublai's  son  and  successor,  as  well  as  of  the  wondera 
of  those  regions;  but  a  more  interesting,  and  far  more  minute 
accoQTit,  will  be  found  in  The  Voyage  and  Travaiile  of  Sir  John 
Mandcvilir^  a  book,  in  regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  which 
it  is  iiiifficient  to  say,  that  by  far  the  p:rcater  number  of  his  out- 
rageous stories  have,  in  the  present  day,  been  found  to  be  sober 
truth.  Sir  John  Mandeville  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  a 
modem  dress;  his  views  and  feelings  are  tnose  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  faia  knguage  ought,  dierefiMr^  to  be  in  correa- 
pondence,  more  eapeeially  aa  the  Enfiliah  of  tiiat  period  ia 
remarkably  flowing.   Here  ia  kia  beginnmg : — 

<  For  als  mooche  as  the  lande  beyond  the  sea,  that  !a  to  say  the  Holy 
Land,  that  men  call  the  lande  of  Promyssiou  or  of  Beheste,  passing  iJl 
other  kndes,  is  the  most  worthi,  most  excellent,  and  Lidy,  aad  sore- 
reign  of  all  other  landes,  and  is  blessed  and  halewed  of  the  precious 

bodie  nnd  blode  of  our  Lord  Jesa  ChristP,  in  the  whichc  Innd  it  liked 
him  to  take  fle>he  and  bIodf>  of  the  Virgin  Mnrie,  and  to  environ  that 
holy  land  with  his  blessi de  iete;  and  then  he  wolde  become  man,  and 
worke  many  miiacie:^,  and  teche  and  preeche  the  faythe^  and  the  la  we 
of  ehristen  nun  unto  faia  chyldren.  .  .  .  Seeno«,howderehebougbte 
mm,  that  he  made  in  has  owen  images  and'how  dere  he  hatbe  boughte 
na^  for  the  great  lore  he  had  to  as»  aod  we  nerer  deserved  it  of  hinu 
For  more  precyous  cattell,  ne  greter  ransoume  ne  mi^hte  he  put  for  us 
than  his  blessed  bodic,  his  precyous  blode,  and  his  holy  lif,  that  he 
thralled  for  us,  and  all  he  otfred  for  us  that  never  did  sinne.  AhT 
dere  God  I  w  hat  love  had^he  to  us  his  subjettes,  when  he  that^  never 
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fre^Mssed  wolde  for  trespaMOM  soflBre  de&el  Ri^te  wel  ougiita 
we  to  df«de  and  lerrfl^  to  worsliip  and  to  love  suche  a  Lorde,  and  to 

worship,  and  praye  for  sucbe  a  holy  lande,  that  broughte  ibrthe  suchc 
frutc,  thoro  the  wiijrdi  ever/  mm  is  saved,  but  it  be  his  owen 

defuulte.* 

And  therefore,  seeing  that  the  Holy  Land  is  our  vSaviours  own 
land,  we  ought,  like  loyal  vassals,  to  fight  for,  and  recover  our 
liege  Lord's  binhriglit  heritage ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  feudal 
tie  was  so  binding,  this  ai^unient  alone  must  have  had  great 
force.  The  davs  ot  ihe  Crusades  had,  however,  passed  away, 
when  Mandeville,  on  .St.  MichaLl's  day,  1322,  set  forth  over  the 
aea ;  so  it  was  in  the  humbler  guise  of  a  pilgrim  that  be  com-' 
menced  his  long  jotimej*  His  first  destinatioii  was  to  £g3l)t» 
where  he  gives  an  aoeoant  of  manj  things  which  he  both  saw^  * 
and  did  not  see.  Those  he  acuially  saw  he  dsscribes  very 
accurately,  especially  the  artificial  chicken-hatching ;  those  he 
did  not  see,  ioduding  the  marvek  of  Ethio{H%  he  describes  on 
the  orthodox  authority  of  Pliny  and  Solinoa,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  earliest  readers  yielded  a  more  reluctant  belief  to 
the  story  of  the  chicken-hatching,  than  to  that  of  the  phoenix, 
with  its  blue  win^rs  and  red  and  vellow  tail,  who  *agenst  the  sun 

*  shineth  full  gloriously.*  For  our  own  parts,  the  mixture  of 
ancient  fable  and  mediaeval  legend  wliich  this  book  displays 
renders  it  right  pleasant  readinir:  and  we  almost  sympathise 
with  the  wonder  of  the  wortiiy  kuight,  when,  after  his  toilsome 
ascent  to  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mi>unt  Sinai,  he  is 
told  how  plentifully  the  monks  are  supplied  with  olive  oil,  since 
the  ravens,  and  rooks,  and  crows  come  there  on  pilgrimase  each 
}  car,  with  a  branch  of  olive  in  their  beaks.  At  Jerasuem,  as 
might  beexpeeted»he  diligendy  notes  down  each  holy  legend;  bat 
when  he  passes  onward  toward  the  Caspian^  we  have  the  fable  of 
the  *  Gijphvn  as  strong  as  eight  lion%  for  his  talons  are  so  long 
that  men  make  cnppes  of  them.'  Who  could  disbelieve  this  story  ? 
when>  in  one  of  our  royal  inventories  at  this  very  time,  we  find 

*  a  cuppc  of  gryfen's  claw,  mounted  wyth  gotde  ?'  Then  he  crives 
us  the  pretty  tale  of  the  Faery  and  the  Sparrow-haick,  which 
reads  like  a  lorgotteniay  of  some  trouvlre;  and  then,  ns  he  draws 
near  Prester- John's  land — whose  chief  city  he  describes  as 
Susa — he  seems  to  have  yielded  a  willing  belief  to  whatever  was 
told  him.  The  palace  of  gold — with  gates  of  sardonyx,  the 
windows  of  crystal,  and  the  siepa  ieadnig  to  the  throne  each  one 
huge  precious  stone — seems  like  some  confused  dream  of  the 
Kew  Jerasalem ;  still,  for  thia^  Mandeville  is  not  answerable^  &r 
he  expressly  says  it  was  'as  men  tellen.'  Thus  Paradise,  of 
which  he  gives  a  minute  description^  he  introduoea  with  the 
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remark,  *  ne  can  I  not  spoken  propurly,  for  I  was  not  there.' 
But  that  there  Paradise  was,  girdled  round  by  inaccessible  rocks, 
save  at  one  part,  *  that  is  closed  by  fyre  brenning,'  was  the  faith  of 
all  Christendom ;  and  therefore,  although,  when  he  tells  of  the 
reeds  (bamboos)  ^  whereof  meime  make  hooeee  and  shippes,  as 

*  we  here  maken  houses  and  shippes  of  oak  and  other  trees,*  he 
eaniestly  protests,  *  and  let  no  man  think  me  joking^  for  I  have 

*  seen  them,*  he  deems  It  qaite  unnecessary  to  make  any  assevera^ 
tion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  description  of  Paradise.  In  whatever 
comes  under  his  immediate  observation^  MandeviUe  is  remarkably 
accurate.    Thus,  in  describiDg  the  nutmegs  he  says,  'and  wyteth 

*  we!,  that  the  notemeg  bearethe  the  mace,  for  ry*rhte  as  the  note 

*  of  the  hazel  bathe  an  huskc  withoutcn,  that  thn  iiDto  is  closed 

*  round  witii,  so  is  it  of  the  notemenr  and  the  mace.'  His  account 
of  the  *  cokodrills,'  too,  is  remarkably  correct.  He  says  they  are 
yellow  and  rayed  (striped)  above,  havinf;  four  feet  and  short 
thighs,  and  nails  like  claws;  that  they  uio\o  tlie  u})[)cr  as  well  as 
the  lower  jaw,  but  cannot  turn  the  head,  and  when  they  go  along 
sandy  places,  *  it  seemeth  as  though  men  had  drawen  a  ^reate 

*  tree  tnere.'  We  think  Waterton  gives  a  similar  description  of 
the  aliigator^s  track.  He  describes  the  cameMeopard,  which  he 
calls  '  gerikunte/  tolerahlyt  but  ^ives  it  an  enormous  length  of 
neck ;  he  also  alludes  to  the  Chmese — evidently  distinguishing 
them  from  the  Khan's  people — as  a  nation^  the  nobleness  of  whose 
women  Is  to  have  small  feet,  so  as  soon  as  they  are  bom  they 
bind  them  tight;  but  *  the  nobleness  of  the  men'  b  to  have  long 
nails,  so  that  they  may  take  up  nothing  with  their  fingers. 

The  next  tells  us  that  he  and  his  companions  went  to  the 
court  of  *the  Great  Khan,*  and  served  him  fifteen  months 
'against  the  King  of  Maucy,'  so  '  I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  hym 
*and  hys  people,'  he  says,  'according  as  I  liave  seen  the  maner 
*and  ordre  ful  inaaie  a  tynie;  and  whoever  wille,  may  believe 
*me  if  he  wille,  and  whoever  w  ille  not,  may  chuse.'  And  truly, 
the  tales  of  surpassing  magnificence  which  he  proceeds  to  give, 
would  appear  apocryphal  but  for  the  narrative  of  Mazco  rolo. 
But  when  we  remember  the  luxury  in  which  the  son  of  Kublai 
Khan  had  been  brought  up^  and  tne  immense  amount  of  wealth 
bequeathed  to  him,  we  can  yield  willing  belief,  not  only  to  the 
story  of  the  golden  furniture  in  the  great  hall,  but  to  that  of  the 
vine,  that  spread  over  the  walls  with  golden  leaves,  and  the 
clusters  of  grapes,  *  red,  and  purple^  green,  and  white,*  all  of 
precious  stones.  The  reader  will  probably  remember  that  a 
similar  oni.unent,  of  the  like  precious  matcnal,  is  still  existing  in 
one  of  the  forsaken  palaces  of  Agra,  or  Delhi.  It  is  Mnndeville 
who  describes  the  carbuncle  which  is  iu  the  Khan's  chamber^ 
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half-a-toot  long,  and  iniserted  in  one  of  tlie  golden  pillars,  and 
■which  in  the  night  gives  so  great  light,  that  it  is  as  light  as  day. 
This  was,  doubtless,  nothing  more  than  a  lamp  of  crimson  ^lass. 
In  his  description  of  the  Khan's  feasts,  he  tells  much  that  Marco 
Polo  has  tola  us ;  be,  however,  informs  us,  m  additioOj  that  four 
clerks  sit  under  the  Khan's  table,  who  write  down  all  that  he  sajs, 

*  he  it  good  or  evil, — ^for  all  he  sa;^  is  held  ^ood;  for  he  may 

*  not  change  his  word  or  revoke  it.'  Here  is  *  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians,'  truly.  Mandcville  remarks  on  the 
lions  being  brought  in  'to  do  their  obeisance*  at  the  great 
^Mtivlty,  and  the  magicians  'caosiog  cuppes  of  wine  to  flie 

*  through  the  ay  re moreover,  'peacocks,  ana  other  birds  of  gold 

*  and  onatnel,  are  brought  in,  ana  thev  nmke  then!  dance  find  sing, 

*  clajipmg  tlieir  winirs,  tliough  whether  by  crafte  or  nii::roniancie,' 
he  remarks,  *  I  knowe  not.*  He  gives  the  sauu  account  ot  the 
paper  currency,  and  the  admirable  postal  arrangements,  as 
Marco  Polo.  How  jsirange  it  seems  that  such  an  empire,  far 
surj>i4Abiug  iLi  iimiiy  ot  its  details  the  civilization  ot  Europe  at  this 
penod,  should  have  crumbled  into  ruins  ere  a  hundred  years  had 
passed  away !  But  the  fiibric  was  built  up  at  the  will  of  an 
eneigettc  ruler  alone,  and  when  that  plastic  power  was  with- 
drawn, the  inert  mass  fell  to  pieces.  It  is  only  with  'living 
atones^  that  a  structure  of  enduring  firmness  can  be  built  up. 

We  cannot  learn  why  Mandeville  quitted  the  service  of  the 
khan,  nor  how  be  spent  the  long  intcn^al  until  1356,  when  he 
returned  to  Europe.  It  seems  probable  that  he  really  did 
travel  very  far  to  the  southward,  for  ne  says  he  has  seen  half  of  the 
firmanicnt  which  is  !)ctwcrn  the  two  Polcstars,  and  remarks,  that 
if  he  had  had  company  and  shipping  to  go  further,  he  *  trowed 

*  wel  in  ccrteyn  that  they  sholde  have  seen  all  the  roundness  of 

*  the  finnamente  alle  aboute.*    Indeed,  *  ryghtc  as  the  schipmen 

*  here  govern  hem  by  the  lode  sterre,  ryghte  so  dou  Fclii[>iiien 

*  beyoudc  by  the  sterre  of  the  southe,  the  which  sterre  appciethe 

*  not  to  us  ...  .  and  the  lode  sterre  apperethe  not  to  them. 
* Fwwhych  eaute,  mm  may  wel perceyve  mat  the  londe  €and  the  tee 

*  hen  of  rande  eehape  and  forme* 

With  Mandeville,  the  list  of  early  travellers  to  the  East  doses. 
De  la  Brooquire  went  to  the  Holy  Land  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  no  inquuer  pursued  his  journey  into 
central  Asia  for  many  venerations ;  and  when  the  Shirleys  and 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  visited  rersia  and  India,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after,  the  power  and  civilization  of  *  the  great  chams*  were 
among  forgotten  things,  althoiiMi  their  gonroous  luxury  was  Still 
retained  by  their  descendants,  the  great  Moguls. 

We  are  scarcely  inciiaed  to  think  that  the  wondrous  narratives 
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of  Masco  Polo  and  Mandeville  contributed  much  to  semksik  « 
flpint  of  dttomreiy.  That  gpirH  riumbcfed  for  long  ytm  afttr 
their  letam;  but  their  wild  and  stirriDg  tales  of  eaatera  marvels 
mce  ceitainly  the  fbunlaiii  from  vheneethe  writem  of  chivabous 
rooMuice  derived  their  8tom»  It  is  impossible  to  look  over  the 
Prench  and  Engtisfa  prose,  or  the  Italian  aoetrical,  romances  of 
ehiyaby^  without  perceiviog  how  great  were  the  obligations  of 
their  writers  to  those  early  travellers  to  the  Eixsu  From  thence 
came  the  tales  of  *  deserts  vast,  and  antres  idle,'  of  *  aery  tonpjues 
that  syllable  men's  names,'  of  carbuncle-lighted  halls,  of  gorireous 
palaces,  of  fait  gardens,  of  p:roves  of  cnchnntments — all  ilie 
rich  scenery  which,  in  spite  ot  their  lenmhiness,  make  the 
romances  of  the  fiiteentli  and  sixteenlh  centmries  *  right 
pieasaiintc  pastime.' 

We  aie  not  surprised  that  public  attention  should  be  iu  ^ome 
■leasure  directed  to  the  works  of  these  early  uavtilierB;  we,  how- 
ever, think  that  a  series  of  extracts  would  anawer  the  purpoae  €i£ 
the  gcnend  reader  &r  better  than  the  modemizatioiis,  aod 
abridgments  which  are  now  so  commonly  offered  to  the  public. 
If  a  professed  selection  be  publidked,  the  editor  can  select  and 
reject  as  he  pleases;  but  if  it  is  professed  to  pablisb '  the  work** 
then  eveiy  portion  should  appear.  It  is  all  very  well  for  an 
editor  to  say  that  he  has  only  omitted  *  a  few  silly  stories,'  or 
*  two  or  three  legends;*  but  these  *  silly  stories'  may  contain  most 
characteristic  traits  of  the  writer's  age  and  country;  and  the 
legend  may  be  often  iound  to  mvolve  a  |>oint  of  even  historical 
importance.  These,  it  is  true,  are  of  little  moment  to  the  mass 
of  readers;  but  to  the  inquirer — to  him  who  rea<]s  with  a  desire 
to  flino:  himself  back  into  pasl  Limes,  and  to  surround  liimself 
witii  '  their  very  form  and  pressure,'  they  are  all  important. 


Akt.  V. —  7^e  Progress  the  Intellect,  as  exemplijicd  m  the  ihligious 
Bemdopmmi  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  By  Kobekt  William 
Macxat.   Twovolwnes.   Chapman.  1B50. 

Habtlby  CoLERmoB  begins  an  essay,  21s  iimmbut  rebu$  ei 
quibusdam  aliis,  with  the  words,  *  I  wish  I  was  a  Jew.*    Why,  in 

the  world?  asks  the  reader.  *  Because,'  quoth  Hartley,  *the  Jew 
•is  the  only  gentleman.    The  tree  of  his  genealogy  is  the  oak  of 

*  Mamre.    His  family  memoirs  are  accounted  sacred,  even  by 

*  his  worst  enemies.'  Such  a  reason  nngbt  pass  once  among  other 
fancies.  But  worse  enemies  than  thp  worst  Coleridge  thought 
of  hiive  uribcn  since.    If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Mackay,  his  pen- 
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knife  has  cut  down  the  oak,  his  ink  has  blotted  out  the  memoirs. 
Sacred !  Not  they.  Not  even  respectahlo — not  more  fit  to  be 
called  a  literature,  than  a  Htiilentot  s  blanket  to  be  called  a  coat 
Such  is  the  verdict  he  leaves  ihv  reader  to  pronounce.  He 
obscures,  distorts,  defaces  the  documents  in  question,  and  then 
holds  them  up  to  obloquy,  as  the  production  of  a  people  super- 
Btitiousljr  proud  and  supendtiouslj  mean,  treacherous,  cruel,  and 
ilfiterate^*  What  raaaon  be  has  to  phime  himself  on  the  socoeas 
of  thb  modeat  enterprise,  mav  be  aeen  by  a  referenee  to  the 
review  of  this  portion  of  his  book  in  dke  Britith  Quarterlt/  for 
November,  1850.  That  ardcle  was  confined  to  an  exposure  of 
the  fiUacies  and  misrepresentations  which  abound  in  his  attempt 
to  re-write  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  was  then  inti* 
mated  that  the  other  ^piestions  at  issue  would  probably  be  taken 
up  bj  another  hand,  in  some  future  number.  Acrordinp:]y  wo 
propose  cntcrina;,  in  the  present  paper,  into  an  ex  iitu nation  of 
the  remainder  of  his  work,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  portray 
the  prorrress  of  the  intellect»  as  exemplified  in  the  religious  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Greeks. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  workmanship  of  the  book  Mr.  Mackay 
has  given  us.  The  eye  is  struck  at  the  first  glance  by  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  deposit  of  references  which  lie  thick  at  the  bottom  of 
almost  eveiy  page.  Nearly  all  his  senteDeea,  and  often  all  the 
daoses  which  make  np  the  sentence,  are  tipped  with  little 
figures^  which  point  the  reader  to  long  rows  of  abbreviations  and 
numerals,  indicating  passages  in  authors  of  all  sorts,  ancient  and 
modem,  sacred  and  profane,  wise  men  and  fools.  In  many 
places  where  we  would  fain  see  some  authority  for  his  statement^ 
if  authority  he  has  to  show,  the  assertion  stands  in  the  solitary 
majesty  of  an  ipse  dixit.  In  others,  the  references,  however 
numerons,  fail  to  substantiate  his  conclusion.  Very  often  you 
find  the  mention  of  a  fact  familiar  to  everv  well-trained  school- 
boy, bravely  backed  by  the  bristling  hue  of  some  half-<lozen 
ostentations  citations.  Never,  surely,  was  author  i^icted  with  a 
xiit)re  intolerable  cacuti/ics  citandi. 

The  teeth  of  St.  Apollonia  were  once  believed  eifectual  to  cure 
the  toothache.  Edward  VL  ordered  them  to  be  collected, — each 
possessor  of  one  of  the  inestimable  grinders  was  to  give  it  in  to  a 
public  officer,— aod^  saith  Fuller,  '  they  filled  a  tun  therewith/ 
Their  number  was  fiital  to  their  credit.  The  profusion  of  our 
author^s  references  is  similarly  suspicious.  The  true  nobility  and 
wealth  of  scholarship  exhibits  no  such  display.  When  we  see 
Mr.  Mackay  strut  upon  the  stage  so  sown  with  diamonds,  and 
ablaze  with  gold,  credulity  itself  cannot  suppose  that  all  is  ' 
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genuine,   Ka  oiie  would  re<j[aire  that*  he  should  himself  have 
iscovered^  in  the  course  of  his  own  independent  reading^  all  the 
passages  he  citesL   It  is  but  proper  that  he  should  enter  on  the 

heritage  of  learnings  and  becotne  familiar  with  the  results  be- 
queathed by  the  labour  of  others  in  the  same  province.  But  he 
has  no  right  to  transfer  their  citations  wholesale  and  unexamined 
to  his  own  pages.  He  ought  himself  to  have  consulted  with  care 
the  language  and  scope  of  every  authority  in  tho  place  to  which 
he  refers.  Such  a  motley  muhitude  of  references  renders  it 
impossible  for  us  to  beiicve  that  he  has  been  throughout  thus 
accurate  and  Iionest.  If  lie  has  done  so,  such  a  pilgrimage  tLrou«;h 
all  the  realms  of  ancient  lore  should  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance, and  \\c  will  ourselves  subscribe  to  a  Mackay  luouument 
on  the  spot.  But,  alas !  we  are  persuaded  that  he  has  sacri- 
legiouslj  facilitated  his  journey,  and  has  attempted  to  secure  the 
praise  without  the  pain,  acting  as  that  naughty  old  lady  did, 
who,  having  vowed  a  barefoot  pilgrimage  to  a  distant  shrine^ 
took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings  and  travelled  thither  in  a  sedan- 
chair. 

But  Mr.  Mackay  has,  doubtless,  persuasion  in  view  as  well  as 
glory.  The  superiicial  reader  may  perhaps  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. The  numerous  class  of  those  who  are  both  curious  and 
unlearned  on  such  questions,  will  believe  that  assertions  must  be 
true  for  which  names  arc  adduced  so  niiiiicrous  and  so  respect- 
able. Such  a  phalanx  of  erudition  may  seem  calculated  to  make 
even  critics  respectful,  and  to  cause  the  reviewer  to  tliink  twice 
before  he  attempts  an  assault  against  such  a  cbevaux-dc-frise  of 
quotation.  It  is  said  tbuL  the  Australian  aborigines  may  always 
be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  habitation  of  the  intrusive 
European,  if  he  takes  care  to  bury  a  dead  man  before  his  thres- 
hold, for  they  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  crossing  a  grave. 
Mr.  Mackay  would  seem  desirous  of  repelling  investigation,  by 
entrenching  himself  in  a  simUar  manner ;  for  at  the  foot  of  every 
page  lies  quite  a  little  cemetery,  crowded  with  the  names  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  But  we  are  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  if  we  were, 
we  should  take  courage  at  tlie  thought  that  most  of  his  monu<* 
mental  structnrcs  are  only  cenotaphs,  not  sepulchres. 

The  man  who  divided  bread  into  the  throe  classes  of  white 
bread,  brown  bread,  and  French  rolls,  was  an  ^iristotle  at  classi- 
fication compared  with  Mr.  Mackay.  His  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject, when  he  has  no  prejudice  or  paradox  to  defend,  is  pitiably 
wanting  in  discrimiuaUun.  lie  has  no  notion  of  historical  per- 
spective. Great  facts  and  small  ones  are  massed  together  in  a 
confused  heap.  No  man  should  attempt  sudi  an  inquiry  who  is 
destitute  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  the  penetration  which  can 
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koep  continually  in  view  tlic  great  outlines  of  a  subject,  and  dis- 
tniguish  between  accidental  rescnublances  and  real  affinities.  But 
Mr.  Mackay,  when  writing  about  the  Curetcs,  Cronus,  Ilernaes, 
and  Minos-Zeus,  is  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  uuiple  mate- 
rial he  has  collected.  Munly  solicitous,  apparently^  to  crowd 
together  somehow  all  the  iacts  he  has  gathered  firom  all  quarterB, 
and  to  lose  no  oppo^unity  for  qnotatkm,  his  chapters  on  these 
and  kindred  topics  are  the  most  aimless  and  wearisome  in  the 
whole  book.  There  is  scarcely  any  coherence  between  the 
swarming  minutiss  of  detail;  there  is  no  guiding  annonncement 
of  purpose  at  the  opening,  no  conclusive  statement  of  result  at 
the  close.  The  bewildered  reader  will  discern  no  concciTable 
principle  of  collocation  pervading  the  muster-roll  of  names,  and 
miixlit  as  well  attem|>t  to  trace  the  progress  of  Greek  literature 
in  the  pages  of  a  Lexicon  as  the  religions  development  of 
Greece,  m  this  part  of  Mr.  Mackay's  book.  In  such  dry  places 
the  foot-notes  are  at  least  so  far  a  boon  that  they  direct  you 
away  from  the  lucubrations  of  your  author.  One  welcomes 
them  much  as  a  man,  desiring  to  hnd  his  way  out  from  some 
place  of  entertainment  which  has  proved  utterly  flat  and  unpro- 
fitable, brightens  up  on  seeing  painted  in  lam  characters— 
The  Wat  Out.  The  chafed  and  weary  spirit  has  but  to  make 
its  exit  at  some  sally-port  of  reference  and  is  presently  fiir  away 
in  the  warm  south,  hearkening  to  the  chat  of  Herodotus,  the 
lyre  of  Horace,  or  the  rolling  utterance  of  Homer,  singing  by  the 
'*sea  divine*  of  heroes  and  of  gods.  The  derails  in  Mr.  Mackay's 
account  are  frequently  intelligible  and  true,  but  the  dreary 
expanse  of  the  whole — h  wilderness  without  a  track  or  land- 
mark, wo  can  represent  to  the  reader  by  no  isolated  quotation, 
any  njore  than  by  a  patch  of  turf  we  could  convey  to  him  an 
idea  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Had  Mr.  Mackay  been  willing  to  take  the 
time  or  able  to  exercise  the  kind  of  thought  necessary  for  a  careful 
general izat  10:1  and  selection,  this  portion  of  his  work  would  have 
occupied  about  iialf  the  space,  have  looked  less  learned,  but 
would  have  been  in  reality  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature. 
A  £iithful  picture  of  those  colossal  fragments  of  by-gone  supersti- 
tion,  exhibiting  the  broad  lines  and  cmours  of  their  stratification, 
indicating  by  a  few  masterly  touches  how  the  fire  racked  and 
scarred  uem,  or  how  the  waters  wore  and  rounded  them  with 
their  patient  delicate  sculpture*  would  have  been  a  work  of 
learning  and  of  art  universally  welcome.  But  Mr.  Mackay  has 
done  nothing  more  than  elaborately  peel  off  all  the  mosses  and 
lichens  within  his  reach,  and  presented  them  to  us  dried  in  a 
blotting-book.  In  the  sections  de%'otcd  to  *  the  notion  of  God 
morallyy'  his  remarks,  both  on  the  mythology  and  philosophy 
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of  the  Greeks,  have  at  least  some  definitcne&s  and  purpose 
about  them.  However  widely  we  differ  from  him  in  many  of 
lue  eoocluflioiM,  we  gladly  concede  that  there  he  has  on  several 
points  jostly  apprehended,  and  clearly  expressed,  the  tnitiL 
That  ms  lengthy  investigation  of  what  may  be  termed  mytho- 
logy  proper  among  the  Gteelts  shonkl  be  soch  a  diaowfered, 
pcofitless  Babel  as  it  t»*-«  mere  confused  nomenclature  instead 
of  a  physiology — we  attribnle,  in  great  measure,  to  his  desire 
to  overwhelm  the  reader  with  his  erudition.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded only  in  completely  submerging  himself.  He  resembles 
the  £ria[it  he  himself  tells  us  of  (vol.  L  p.  174)^  who  was  suffo* 
cated  by  his  own  wisdom. 

Mr.  Mackay  delights  in  many  a  superfluous  citation,  to  link 
the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  writers  in  tlie  Old  and 
New  Testament  together.  Isaiah  is  luatketed  with  Horace, 
iij^hylus  witli  Moses,  Amos  with  Aiibiophanes,  Homer  and 
Hesioa  with  Ltike  and  PaoL  There  is  a  design  in  this.  He 
would  thus  have  it  ondeistood  that  the  Homeric  and  the  Chris* 
tian  ideas  of  inspiration  were  of  nradi  the  same  worth  (voL  L 
p.  62)^  that  tiie  Ureefc  and  the  Hebrew  notions  of  the  savour  of 
sacrifice  were  alike  gross  (voL  iL  p.  397)»  and  that  the  incanta- 
tions of  Canidia  may,  in  some  sort,  illostiate  the  eschalology  of 
the  prophets  (vol  i.  p.  97).  Such  references  stand  in  the  place 
of  arguments,  like  the  nods,  winks,  and  shrugs  of  those  would-be 
wise  por?ons  to  M-liom  no  milestone  was  ever  opaque.  They 
are  there  by  silent  iteration  to  produce  on  the  careless  or  hHlt- 
informed  reader  tlie  impression  that  a  learned  man,  a  very 
learned  man,  has  found  for  every  lancy,  symbol,  and  usaere  in 
exploded  superstitions,  some  counterpart  in  those  scriptures 
which  are  still  regarded  with  general  reverence. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  blame  Mr.  Mackay  for  not  being  a  man 
6f  genius.  A  man  misht  write  well  conceruiug  the  poetical 
myuiology  of  Greece  wiuont  being  a  poet  But  no  one  ooold 
write  wdflf  on  thai  suljeet  without  sympathy.  No  man  who  had 
not  preserved  much  <n  the  child's  nature  unhardened  within  him 
could  appreciate  the  Mfiiehen  of  Haufl^  or  justly  criticize  the 
legendaiy  tales  of  Musssna  or  Tieck.  It  is  with  the  childhood 
of  literature  as  with  literature  for  children.  He  who  would  in 
some  measure  understand  the  mythical  creations  of  the  youth  of 
Greece,  must  have  deep  sympathy  with  the  humanity  so  buoyant 
and  at  times  so  sad,  so  earnest  yet  so  capricious,  which  projected 
that  many-coloured  phantasmagoria  upon  the  sky.  Of  such 
sympathy^ — the  sole  secret  of  vivid  graphic  delineation,  Mr. 
Mackay  appears  to  be  in  reality  destitute.  Perched  on  an 
Olympus  of  German  books,  he  scans  the  panorama  oi  Old 
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Greece  through  a  modern  opera-ijlass.  Into  the  feelinnrg  of 
those  ancieuL  worthies,  whether  as  poets  or  as  men,  he  rmnot 
truly  eoter.  Their  troubles  of  conscience  are  to  him  an  ulie 
halludoatioiL  Their  beantifiil  creations  are  not  iandes  to  be 
depicted,  but  problems  to  be  aohei.  In  hia  hands  the  grand 
old  picture-gallery  disappears,  and  with  exultant  ingenuity  he 
points  you  to  his  suljstitute — a  collection  of  hieroglyphicsy  sti£( 
stony,  and  unintelligible.  Astronomy  and  cosmogooy^  the 
zodiac  and  the  equinoxofl^  displace 

'  The  Int-Higible  forms  (if  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  reiigion, 
The  power,  the  beaaty,  and  the  majesty. 
That  bad  their  haants  ia  dale,  or  pmy  moanllin, 

Or  forest,  by  ^low  «.trpnm,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  wau  i y  dcplhi ;  all  these  have  vaoish*d.' 

The  frigid  allegories  of  Porphyry  could  not  more  completely 
unpoetize  poetry  than  many  of  the  interpretations  of  Mr, 
Mackay.  Religious  development  could  never  be  adequately 
recorded  by  such  a  *  Parens  deorum  cuUor  et  infrequens,'  as  ts 
our  author,  by  his  own  confession.  But  the  attempt  is  ever 
iMipeless  for  too  man  who  has  all  the  scepticism  of  LncreUus 
without  a  spark  of  his  fire»  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  tnmaeot 
and  borrowed  glow  imdiates  his  page,  reflected  from  aftr  by 
that  chain  of  fiery  beacons  which  linnie  on  tlie  mountain  tops 
and  headlands  of  Grecian  story ;  but  he  has  no  particle  of  that 
*  Promethean  heat '  which  may  Icindle  an  answering  signal — the 
glory  fades,  and  he  is  consigned  to  the  dimness  of  dulness  once 
more.  Of  course,  anythin<x  ie^  better  than  affected  feelinsr,  than 
spasmodie  and  agonized  admiratioD.  Having  begun  his  task, 
Mr.  Mackay,  wisely  enough,  nowhere  assumes  throughout  its 
course  an  emotion  he  does  not  feel.  It  wouhi  have  been  wiser 
still  not  to  lx}gin  at  all.  Such  errors  are  not  to  be  recorded 
withoul  mourning,  or  such  aspiralioiis  without  eutiuLiicisin. 

But  the  reader  wiU  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  Mr.  Mackay^s 
own  religious  position  is,  and  irom  what  point  of  new  he  surveys 
his  field  of  labour.  We  shall  enter,  aoomingly,  on  sooie  ezano- 
nation  of  his  rslmions  opinions  generally,  as  fiir  as  his  book 
discloses  them,  and  proceed  subsequently  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  mistakes  into  which  his  principle  has  led  him,  and  the 
omissions  with  which  he  is  chaigeable  in  his  account  of  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  West. 

llumboldt  tells  us  that  he  met  one  day  in  his  travels  with 
a  naked  Indian,  who  had  painted  his  body  so  as  to  represent 
a  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  with  black  buttons.  The  religion 
of  Mr.  Mackay  presents  a  similar  substitute  of  colour  for 
attire.    If  that  Indiaa  might  be  prouounced  dressei^  Mr* 
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Mackay  may  he  called  n  Christiao.    No  doubt  he  rejoices  in 

the  indirect  benefits  of  Christianity,  and  would  probably  be 
displeased  bluntij  to  be  told  that  he  ie  no  Christian.  But  how, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  we  give  the  name  to  a  man 
who  denies  the  reality — who  repudiates  utterly  all  supra-natural- 

ism — when,  if  ibnt  snpra-imttirnlisni  ho  untrue,  Christ  was  an 
impostor,  not  a  pattern,  and  ChrUuanity  au  eDBlaving  delusion^ 
not  an  emancipating  truth  ? 

Speaking  ot'miraclesy  Mr.  Mackay  asks: 

'Whj  derange  a  machineiy  so  vast,  so  perfect  in  its  connesion, 
and  80  Infinite  in  its  relations,  in  order  to  effect  a  doubtful  surprise  or 
obscure  conviction  among  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind,  whose 

autliority  witnesses  must  ever,  from  the  impcM  t'crtions  of  tlipir 
knowledge,  be  open  to  exceptions,  and  remain  insuilicient  to  transter 
the  impressions  at  first  i*eceived  through  the  long  series  of  sceptical 
generations  ?  It  is  not  incredible  that  God  can  raise  the  dead,  for 
bis  ability  to  do  so  is  abundantly  evident  in  uature;  it  is  incredible 
only  that  He  should  do  so  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  His  own 
eternal  laws;  and  it  would  have  been  no  irrational  inference  which 
should  have  n«cribf'd  nrt  rtdmitted  infraction  of  those  laws  to  Beelzebub, 
to  demoniacal  intiuence  instead  of  to  divine.  Why,  it  is  said,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  may  choose  to  exhibit  His  unques- 
tioned power  over  the  universe  by  bending  it  to  IJis  will  ?  Why 
unlikely  tbat»  on  aome  striking  occaaiona  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world,  He  should  have  exhibited  enipbatic  and  unmistakable 
examples  to  after<*ages  in  proof  of  His  regard  for  the  principles  of 
justice  and  virtue  ?  It  is  because — ^not  to  mention  the  questionable 
morulity  of  many  recorded  miracles,  and  the  impossibility  of  providit)g 
in  any  human  testimony  an  adequate  guarantee  of  their  reality — He 
has  already  done  all  this  more  effectually  by  tlie  undeviatinp:  energy 
of  His  ordinary  laws.  Through  them  He  speaks  a  language  addressed 
not  merely  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  reaisony  whose  written  characters  are 
never  to  be  effaced  by  time,  obscured  by  doubts»  or  interpolated  with 
spurious  and  inconsistent  additions.  Were  miracles  reslly  indispensable 
for  religious  improvement  and  consolation,  Heaven  forbid  there  shouM 
be  any  limits  to  our  credulity,  or  that  we  should  he>itnte  for  an  instant 
to  believe  all  the  <'xn;]:geratioiis  of  Oriental  ex[)ressions,  or  to  piefer 
the  wildest  dreams  ul'  the  child  or  savage  to  the  rash  theories  ot  tlie 
philosopher.  But  the  hypothesis  of  miracle  has  lost  its  usefuhiess,  as 
wdl  as  a  large  share  of  its  popularity.  It  no  longer  promotes  a  itpirit 
of  piety»  when  God  is  rather  studied  in  the  known  than  guessed  at  in 
tbe  unknown— when  the  ordinary  and  regular  is  acknowledged  to  be 
more  truly  divine  than  tbf'  strange  and  accidental.  Addressed  to  tlie 
ignorant  and  unthinking,  it  produces  no  permanent  conviction  of  com- 
prehensive beneficence  and  wisdom.  It  substitutes  disarrangement 
and  anarchy  for  cei'tainty  and  order.  Unin.structive,  because  defying 
all  comparison  and  analogy,  it  leads  to  no  useful  lesson  but  that  which 
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Is  better  prored  without  its  migtmee.  Il  is  no  more  necessary  to  the 
present  support  of  Cbrlstianitj  than  those  usages  of  the  ceremonial 
law  discarded  at  its  outset.    A  belief  in  the  miraculous  or  Messianic 

character  of  Jesus  was,  in  His  own  day,  the  most  decisive  test  of 
superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice,  and  of  a  disposition  to  conform  to  the 
spiritualism  of  Christianity.  Now  circumstances  are  reversed,  for  by 
a  strange  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  fi^ilh,  the 
weightier  matters  of  charity  and  justice  are  depriTed  of  their  due  pre- 
ponderance, and  made  secondary  to  a  blind  bdief  in  the  supematoral 
and  mystical.  But  belief  in  miracle  is  worse  than  useless;  it  creates 
false  notions  of  Grod*s  nature  and  government;  it  arms  the  i in aj^i nation 
against  the  reason  ;  it  discourage^:  tIk;  r  ultivation  of  the  intellect,  and 
darkens  the  path  of  duty.  It  demoralizes  by  superseding  prudential 
care  and  the  feeling  of  immediate  responsibility,  it  removes  God 
from  the  world,  and  brings  Him  back  again  only  by  a  oonvulsiTe 
start  of  superstitions  amazement.  .  «  .  .  Miracle  should  have  altered 
its  name  with  the  alteration  in  the  idea;  for  from  the  moment  when 
the  reality  of  a  divine  system  of  law  was  manifested  to  philosophy,  the 
lielief  in  it  became  blasphemous  as  well  as  immoral— an  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness/ — Vol.  i.  p.  23. 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  due  gravity  on  leading  the  words, 
*iiot  to  mention  the  qoestionable  morality  of  many  recorded 
miracles,  and  the  impossibility  of  providing  in  any  human  testimony 

an  adcfjuate  guarantee  of  their  reality.^  Suppose  the  good 
woinfin  in  the  old  story,  charged  with  returning  her  neighbour's 
kettle  with  a  holo  in  the  bottom,  had  been  defended  by  her 
advocate  thui>; — '  iSot  to  mention  the  abundant  evidence  I  can 
•produce  to  show  t!iat  the  kettle  was  never  })orrowed  at  all,  I 
'shall  proceed  to  prove  that  my  client  was  nut  lUc  burt  of  woman 
'  to  allow  a  hole  to  be  burnt  in  the  bottom  of  any  kettle  whatsoever.' 
Such  a  defence  would  have  been  just  as  sapient  as  the  argument  of 
yb,  Mackay.  He  has  only  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  proof  which 
he  asserts  so  coolly,  and  all  his  declamation  about '  disarrange* 
ment,*  *  anarchy,'  and  *  convulsive  starts,'  may  be  spared.  Let 
him  make  good  the  charge  of  impossibility,  and  his  point  is 
gfuned.  If  be  can  prove  it,  why  not  occupy  that  impregnable 
ground  ?  Why  fly  off  into  dogmatic  utterances  of  his  notions 
concerning  the  injurious  and  derogatory  character  of  miracles 
generally  ':'  In  fact,  he  would  have  it  fare  with  his  renders  as  it 
has  s^one  with  himself,  and  would  Stir  up  their  prejudices  to  get 
the  better  of  their  logic. 

Most  people  have  an  impression  that  a  lie  must  be  always  a 
lie,  and  <v  truth  a  truth ;  that,  in  short,  black  Wiid  lioL  black  in 
the  fir^t  century,  to  be  white  in  the  nineteenth.  Mr.  Mackay's 
religious  development  has  carried  him  fair  beyond  such  anti- 
quated notions.    He  says,  in  the  extract  just  given,  that  to 

na  xxxiiL  M 
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believe  in  the  miracles  Christ  was  supposed  to  \Tork,  was,  in  htff 
contemporaries,  •  a  decisive  test  of  snpenoritj ; '  but  for  us,  is 

*  blasphemous  and  immoral.*  To  be  imposed  upon,  though  tlie 
stigma  of  weakness  now,  was  the  prcroj^ative  of  wisdom  then  f 
Mr.  Mackay  might  replj,  that  circumstfuices  alter  the  character 
of  error — that  it  would  he  prcpo.-terous  now  for  any  one  to 
believe  the  stories  about  witchcratt  which  were  credited  many 
years  ago  hy  wise  and  learned  men.  But  Judge  Hale  believed 
m  witchcraft,  on  inadequate  evidence,  not  because,  hut  altlwuph, 
he  was  wise ;  not  because  he  tiMU,  but  because  he  was  noty  in  that 
respect,  superior  to  his  a^e.  But  with  Mr.  MadcaVy  the  dis- 
graceful  credulity  of  the  foUewere  of  Christ  who  could  be  duped 
Dj  the  pretence  of  a  multitude  of  miracks^  continually  appealed 
to  and  professedly  wrought  in  open  day,  jet  no  one  of  which 
was  ever  performed,  is  a  sign,  not  that  thej  were  bebmd  even 
those  timefl^  hut  far  hejfimd  them. 

To  many  minds,  no  doubt,  the  internal  evidence  for  Chris- 
tianity is  of  far  more  weiijht  than  its  miraculous  attestation. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  uiiiacies  arc  remote.  The  laiipo  of 
years  has,  as  it  were,  slilttcd  the  centre  ot  gravit}^  iu  the  bulk  of 
proof,  hut  it  has  not  diniinishcd  its  weight  by  a  single  grain. 
The  (  vith nice  from  miracle  proceeds  through  many  successive 
steps;  that  from  internal  character  is  hut  as  a  single  step, 
though  the  simultaneous  one  of  a  multitude.  But  a  chain  is  a 
chain  whether  of  five  links  or  of  fifty.  The  difference  in  length 
is  a  difference  not  in  power  hut  in  portability.  It  is  thus  with 
the  testimony  in  support  of  miradesL  It  will  be  more  difficult 
to  persuade  some  remote  dweller  in  the  tropics  of  the  existence 
of  ice»  the  fiurther  you  find  him  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
the  experiment  {Moduciog  ice  has  been  publicly  performed.  But 
you  may  bring  forward  such  and  so  many  witnesses  that  tlie 
difficulty  shall  be  greater  in  disbelieving  than  in  believing.  Such 
testimony  we  have  in  favour  of  Christian  it  v.  It  is  in  vain  for 
Mr.  Mackay  to  give  us  liis  impre«sions  concerning  the  mischiev- 
ous character  of  miracles  unless  h(  can  show  how  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  appealing  to  them  in  the  midst  of  enmity  and  suspicion, 
succeeded  in  their  benevolent  imposture,  gained  a  hearing  and 
established  their  faitli,  without  ever  having  wrought  one.  lie 
would  remind  us,  perhaps,  of  the  crediUity  of  the  Jews.  Surely 
he  cannot  be  ignorant  tnat  their  credulity  and  their  prejudices 
were  against  and  not  in  &Tour  of  such  a  Miviour  as  the  spiritual 
and  lowlv  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Their  credulity  it  was  which 
enabled  them  to  .escape  surrender  to  his  claims  by  attributing 
his  signs  and  wonders  to  magical  power  and  demoniacal  agency. 
They  were  more  ready  to  foUow  Theudas  without  a  miracle  than 
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Christ  with  inanv.  The  sanhedran  who  examined  tlie  hlind 
man  would  have  disproved  those  miracles  if  the^'  cuuUJ.  Had 
that  conclttslFe  eoiurse  been  possible  it  would  hare  been  taken. 
The  subtexfuj^  of  enGbantmant  is  the  proof  of  the  undentabla 
chaiaeter  of  the&ct.  These  miracles  were  not  wrought,  after  the 
leceptioQ  of  therdiigioii,  among  disciples  ready  tolisu  eveiytliing 
incomprehensible  as  miracle.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  all  the 
miracles  of  other  religions.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  however, 
the  miiacle  had  often  to  be  wrought  heSare  the  doctrine  could  be 
announced,  and  was  scrutiniaed  when  performed  by  malignity 
and  scepticism.  Mr.  Mackay  cannot  account  for  the  existencf  of 
such  a  religion  as  (^hristianity  before  his  eyes  at  this  day,  on  the 
supjxi^ition  that,  while  pointing  to  miracle,  and  armed  only  with 
persuasion,  its  preachers  vanquished  prejudice  without  a  proof, 
and  enforced  and  jJiop  iLzated  the  love  of  truth  by  a  system  of 
incessant  and  iinpciicuable  falsehood. 

These  are  facts  betbre  which  Mr.  Mackay 's  personal  views  con- 
cming  uiiracfes  as  a  whole  must  fall  to  the  ground,  evw  had  they 
iar  more  plausibility  and  force  than  the;^  really  possess*  Bat  here 
the  science  he  loves  so  much  is  as  decidedly  against  bim  as  the 
leweladonlieloveBSolittle.  Geology  shows  us  tbatoiganicbeings — 
altogether  new,  and  no  possible  metamorphosis  of  the  old — have 
SQOcessively  created  on  the  surface  of  the  esrth.  That 
man  himself^  at  a  certain  period,  was  formed— a  new  inhabitant 
there.  To  bring  these  changes  to  pass  is,  beyond  question, 
extraordinary  miraculous  interference.  If  a  sudden  intervention 
of  his  power  is  to  ho  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  removal  of 
God  from  the  \v<)rl(i,  Deity  is  as  completely  banished  by  the 
wonders  oi  geology  as  by  the  wonders  of  the  Bible.  Why 
should  intervention  to  create  bo  the  iasl  cis  well  as  the  first  ? 
Why  should  the  helpless  and  buu  tidered  creature,  man,  but  just 


declare  miracles  inconsistent  with  oraer  is  to  assoroe^  that  we 
haye  measured  all  the  doinm  of  the  Infinite,  and  investigated  all 
the  reaches  of  his  power*  Has  our  self-complacent  friend  been 
so  admitted  into  tne  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  as  to  be 
quite  sure  that  there  can  be  no  other  laws  beneath  the  laws 
he  seesi^  that  there  can  be  no  underlying  laws  of  provision 


It  has  been  the  okl  habit  of  mankind  everywhere  to  expect 


awake  to  life,  be  left  without 


idance,  or  control  ?  To 
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signs  of  sui}crhuman  power  as  aticistations  of  a  superhuman 
mission.  History,  botn  sacred  and  profane,  is  crowded  with 
eJeamplcs  which  go  to  show  that  it  is  natufal  for  man  to 
expect  6udi  interventions  of  the  supernatural.  Mr.  Mackaj 
says  that  ^in  the  unwritten  law  of  nature  the  Almighty  has  pro- 
'  Tided  a  code  corresponding  in  perfection  with  his  own  perfect 
'knowledgCy  written  in  a  universal  language,  and  guarding 

*  against  every  contingency*  (voL  i.  p«  47\  He  cannot  account 
for  the  fact  that  mankind  not  only  reaa  wrongly  almost  every 
page  in  this  book  of  nature  until  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  that  the^'  have  always  been  prone  to  look  from  it  to 
some  professed  rchgious  revelation  niore  positive  and  more 
explicit.  That  *  unwritten  law'  has  certainly  failed  to  provide 
any  guard  against  the  ever-recurring  'contingency'  of  being  itself 
either  grievously  misunderstood  or  altogether  neglected.  It  is  not 
for  Mr.  Mackay  to  say  that  this  universal  tendency  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  since  in  no  fair  sense  of  the  word  will  he  admit 
that  man  has  fidlen.  With  him  the  fall  is  'an  awakenina  of  the 
soul  accompanied  with  despondency.*  It  is  *  symbolical  of  that 

*  birth  of  intellect  which  seemed  to  give  man  the  attribute  of 
.  *  God'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  170, 171).   The  advent  of  philosophy  was  *  the 

crisis  or  fall  which  terminated  the  golden  age  of  poetry' (p.  162). 
Religion  is  '  the  evolving  the  grounds  of  faith,  hope,  and  duty, 
from  the  known  laws  of  our  being,  ar<l  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse* (vol.  i.  p.  35).  It  is,  he  says,  '  uicluding  morality,  no  more 
than  well-directed  education'  (p.  33);  and  were  such  education 
intcilectually  and  morally  complete,  *all  vice  being  either  ignor- 

*  ancc  or  temporary  forgetfulness,  no  perfectly  sane  person  fully 
*infoiiiied  could  commit  an  immoral  act'  (p.  44j. 

How  have  mankind  disquieted  themselves  in  vain !  If  the 
ideu  of  a  fall  be  the  mistake  of  man,  then  man  is  the  mistske  <^ 
God.  Why  has  man  a  conscience  with  a  scourge  more  terrible 
than  the  whips  of  the  furies,  if  sin  be  so  light  a  matter,  and  the 
sense  of  suilt  only  the  shadow  that  follows  the  steps  of  progress? 
The  fall,  bv  our  author*s  account,  is  nothing  much  more  serious 
than  the  homc-sickne.<s  of  a  youth  beginning  life.  Balzac^s 
picture  of  the  student,  fresh  from  the  country,  alighting  from  the 
diligence  at  Paris,  with  two  hundred  francs,  a  family  umbrella, 
and  an  unsophisticated  heart;  who  is  alternately  joyous  and 
depressed,  full  of  brilliant  hopes  in  prospect  of  his  new  career, 
yet  not  without  some  aching  sense  of  isolation,  may  well  stand 
as  the  representative  of  fallen  humanity.  As  man  understands 
his  rclaiionships  more  fully,  and  better  apprehends  the  constancy 
of  nature,  the  chimeras  of  u;uilt  and  propitiation,  prayer  and  pro- 
vidence, will  disappear.   What  Mr.  Mackay  calb  *  the  enervating 
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service  of  petition*  (vol.  i.  p.  1G4),  will  no  lonjrer  weaken  the 
robust  practicalitv  of  man.  Hitherto,  in  all  times  and  couxi'* 
triesy  this  cry  for  help  (whidi  oar  author  would  probably  rank  in 
lattonalitj  with  the  Peravian  custom  of  beating  the  dogs  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon)  has  been  the  first  impulse  of  mankind^ 
endangered  and  distressed.  Whence,  on  Mr.  Mackay*8  theory^ 
this  (teneral  infirmity^,  this  native  perversity  in  man,  Tvhose 
scientific  correction  is  so  slow,  and  its  cure  so  incalculably 
distant  ?  The  results  of  culture  in  makii^  men  happy  b^  the 
banishment  of  all  old  notions  concerning  incarnation^  divine 
influence,  and  providence,  are  stated  as  follows : 

*  The  same  confidence  and  love  which  cliiUiien  learn  to  feel  for  the 
comparatively  feeble  and  cnpvit  ions  rule  of  a  human  being,  is  trans- 
ferred by  the  ni;\tured  reason  to  the  conception  of  a  Parent  iinchanrriniT 
aud  uuiver:>al,  whose  government,  beiug  unerring  and  complete,  is  at 
ODce  a  system  of  nnntterable  law,  and  of  unatterable  love.  Once 
convinced  of  tlie  completeness  of  the  system,  and  of  its  perfect  sdapta- 
tion  to  produce  general  happiness,  the  mind  recognises,  in  its  severe 
and  uncompromising  discipline,  the  crowning  proof  of  the  beneficence 
of  its  Author,  and  no  lon'jer  shrinks  from  the  word  *  necessity*  to  the 
nearer  sympathies  of  a  humanized  Deity,  since  the  human  is  synony- 
mous with  the  imperfect,  and  necessity  is  only  another  name  for 
universal,  undeviating  love.  But  this  combination  of  kindness  with 
inflexilnlity  constituting  the  essential  perfection  of  constancy  and 
truth,  can  he  appreciated  only  by  inleileetosl  coltivation,  tmongh 
which  alone  man  becomes  capable  of  responding  to  the  sublime  love 
of  the  universe.'— Vol.  i.  p.  48. 

In  what  way  the  warm  personal  love  towards  a  father  is  to  be 

transferred,  unchilled,  to  the  impersonal  order  of  the  universe, 
we  arc  not  exactly  informed.  It  must  be  a  peculiar  kind  of 
*  inlelicctuai  cuUure/  indeed,  which  will  enable  a  man  to  respond 
w  ith  empresseinent  to  the  *  sublime  love  of  the  universe,'  when 
that  affection  is  manifested  by  the  importunate  domiciliary  visits 
of  a  pestilence,  the  disastrous  and  elcphaiiiine  courtesies  of  an 
eartiiquake,  or  the  wanu  embraces  oi  a  conflagration.  Tiiere  is 
a  certain  re^ious  culture  which  sustains  the  Christian  amidst 
such  evils.  But  the  cold  necessity  of  Naturalism  brightens  into 
less  repulsiveness  only  in  the  reflected  light  whidi  radiates  from 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord.  Surely  Mr.  Sf  ackay  should  account 
it  beneath  him  to  steal  the  'chddren's  bread.'  O  eaea  ffou 
mortoHuml  we  may  well  exclaim*  Had  men  but  known  that 
Science  was  their  appointed  deliverer  firom  spiritual  bondage^ 
and  positive  philosophy  the  real  •desire  of  all  nations;'  the 
knowledge  of  the  body  would  have  been  to  them  the  cure  of  the 
soul.  Calvinism  would  liave  disappeared  long  ago,  before  a  more 
efficacious  treatmeut  of  the  torpid  iiver.    Obstacles  to  belief  and 
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to  d^^tton  would  have  been  removed  together,  and  we  should 
have  found  in  dietetics  all  our  divinity.  Mankind  would  have 
gone  in  quest,  not  of  n  divine  revelation,  htit  of  the  doctor's 
prescription — have  found  their  city  of  refuge  in  the  shop  of  the 
pharmacopolist — tlieir  spiritual  life  in  a  diaphoretic,  or  a  brisk 
cathartic  dose — the  secret  of  spiritual  strength  in  tonics,  of 
sanctification  in  sarsapavilla.  O  foolish  Greorge  Fox  I  An  *  aged 
priest'  recoDQmcnded  him,  in  his  spiritual  troubles,  tobacco  and 
psalm-sii^ing.  Had  he  bat  tried  the  narcotic,  at  least,  mt^ht 
not  his  initsled  sjstem  have  been  soothed,  and  Qa^onam 
reserved  among  the  tinrealtaed  potentialities  of  Nature  ? 

To  establish  his  primuple,  Mr«  Mackay  most  prove  that 
fniracle,  special  providence,  and  immediate  Divine  ioflneDce  on 
the  mind  of  man,  are  wholly  incompatible  with  government  bj 
law.  He  may  set  op  a  nouon  of  law,  or  a  notion  of  intervention, 
idbich  may  reciprocaUj  exclude  each  other,  but  the  question  is 
one  of  facts,  ana  of  such  presumptions  as  follow  fairly  from  them. 
Shall  we  admit  the  immediate  exertion  of  Divine  power  through- 
out the  material,  and  deny  it  in  the  moral,  world?  Shall  human 
mind  intiucncc  matter,  and  mind  mind,  and  shall  the  Divine 
exercise  a  nanowcr  raiige  of  power?  One  human  being  may 
influence  the  mind  of  another,  widiout  violence,  whde  the  bubject 
of  such  iniluenee  is  ignorant  of  his  existence.  A  may  resolve  on 
a  certain  enterprise,  to  be  undertaken  on  a  certain  day,  with  the 
oo-openition  ot  Bat  on  that  day,  contrives  to  call  <A£  the 
indispenssble  B,  A  must  soirender  m  purpose.  Why  might 
Bot  tne  Dinne  Beings  at  whose  joommaod  are  all  lesomeei^  be 
oapable  of  bringing  about  results  by  means  as  litde  minionhwii^ 
so  as  to  aocomplish  any  special  purpose  without  violatiDg  any 
geoenl  law?  The  ooostaocy  of  Nature  can  only  mean  that 
ngidar  soocession  of  causes  and  effects  within  our  view.  No 
man  in  his  senses  would  venture  to  decide  what  proportion  the 
causes  cogTiizable  by  us  bear  to  the  afjgrcgate  of  causes  which 
converge  upon  any  one  event  to  make  it  precisely  what  it  is.  If 
a  single  distant  tributary  cau?e  were  but  slitrhtly  modified  far 
away,  the  alteration  would  be  cornnmnicated  through  each  suc- 
cessive link  of  the  chain,  and  pi  odace  in  the  last  consequence 
some  change.  Yet  all  might  be  done  according  to  law.  Imagine 
some  one  of  those  fresh-water  polypi,  or  hydras,  which  reside 
ofientimei  m  riveis»  as  it  passes  its  days  in  seaiohin^  widi  its 
deUeate  tentaeok  after  small  wonas  and  cmstaeeoossoumalcolei^ 
10  be  endowed  with  certain  philosophical  as  wdl  as  medatotj 
propensitiea.  It  obserret^  compare^  arrsnges,  generaiiaea— be> 
oeaaes  a  moat  weather-wise  polypus.  It  can  discern  the  slightest 
fih«%rii  in  the  atmoipheee^  is  familiar  with  emy  hint  of  pcomise 
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or  of  threatening  in  the  clouds,  and  knows  tlie  laws  and  con- 
sequences of  rain  or  drought.  Let  tliese  results  be,  to  it,  the 
iionstancy  of  Nature.  The  river,  however,  has  travelled  many 
a  \vindin<j  mile  among  the  hills  before  it  reaches  our  polypus. 
There  may  be  a  tempest  in  those  far-off  regions,  A  thousand 
little  tributary  rills  may  pour  their  muddy  foam  mto  the  central 
stream.  The  polypus  will  feel  the  dimrenoe.  It  may  be  fiur 
weather  over  its  lieaci,  and  no  cause  yisible  in  the  blue  sky  and 
aunshine  for  such  a  change.  Yet  it  is  a  change  according  to  the 
same  law  which  the  zoophyte  has  been  studying  so  long.  The 
q>here  of  operation  is  beyond  the  teach  of  poljrpus-observation, 
and  polypus-fockoning  ia  all  wrone.  Even  so  is  il^  and  so  will 
it  ever  be,  with  large  assumptions  from  small  data. 

The  views  of  our  author  concerning  religion  and  science  as 
influenciog  the  prepress  of  humanity,  are  stated  in  the  following 
passages : 

'Man,  the  *  insect  infinite,*  who  seemed  to  fall  when,  comparinfr  the 
actual  with  the  possible,  he  first  reflected  on  the  antitliesis  ot  his 
nature,  is  truly  great,  not  in  act,  but  in  aspiration;  and  the  boast  of 
sdence  is  not  so  much  its  manifested  results,  as  its  admitted  imper* 
fectiott  and  capacity  of  anlimited  progress.  The  true  religioiia  philo- 
sophy of  an  imperfect  being  ia  not  a  system  of  creed,  but,  as  Socrates 
tfaoDght,  an  infinite  search  or  approximatiott*  Finality  is  but  another 
name  for  bewilderment  or  rlefcct,  the  common  afTectation  of  indolence 
or  superstition,  a  temporary  su.>;pension  ot  tiie  mind'^  health  arising 
from  prejudice,  and  especially  from  the  old  error  of  ciiuging  too  closely 
to  notions  found  instrumental  iu  assisting  it  after  they  have  ceased  to 
be  serriceable^  and  striving  ralhar  to  defend  and  retain  them,  than 
to  make  thcai  more  eorreet  ▲  renmant  of  the  mjthleal  lories  in  the 

very  aanetnaiy  of  adeocc  The  old  religionists  disooyered  a 

universal  cause — personified  it  and  prayed  to  it.  The  mere  notion 
seemed  not  only  to  satisfy  the  religious  feeling,  but  to  solve  all 
problems.  Nations  unanimously  subscribed  to  the  pious  luruiula 
which  satisfied  their  imaginations,  and  pleased  their  vanity  by  cheating 
them  into  the  belief  that  they  were  wisej  but  which,  at  the  same  time^, 
supplanted  natore  hy  tradition — the  aoureea  of  tmtii  by  artifidal  dis- 
guises— «nd  at  last  paralyzed  the  aentiment  which  gave  birth  to  it. 
Sdenoe,  unlike  the  rude  expedient  which  stopified  without  noarishing 
the  mind,  prratifies  the  religions  feeling  withotit  arresting  it,  and 
opening  out  the  barren  mystery  of  the  One  into  more  explicit  and 
manageable  '  Forms,' expressinn,  not  indeed  His  <  uce,  but  His  will; 
feeds  au  endless  euthusiusm,  by  accumulating  for  ever  new  objects  of 

pinsoit  We  have  long  ezperieneed  that  knowledge  is  proitaiUe ;  we 
are  heginnhig  to  find  oat  that  it  is  moral,  and  shall  at  last  disooyer  it 
to  be  religions.'-^yoL  il.  p.  172. 

The  section  on  Speculative  Christianity  coQtvns  a  chapter  on 
the  fonrth  gospel.   After  giving  dogmatic  utteranoe  (without 
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an  attempt  at  proof  )  to  the  startling  assertion,  that  '  the  first 
Christians  aimed  at  |H'rtlction  by  leg:al  fulfihnont,*  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  Christianity  developed  by  St.  John: 

*  We  no  longer  live  in  fear  of  judgment,  for  the  judge  is  witliin  us, 
the  external  relation  being  excluded  by  the  in-dwelling  (^m\,  who 
surrenders  judgment  to  love.  We  here  revert  to  something  like  that 
condition  of  unity  and  intellectual  simplicity  before  described  as  the 
world's  religiovB  childhood,  as  also  to  the  ferocious  symbol  with  which 
the  primeval '  innocence*  was  contaminated.  At  the  extreme  limit  of 
its  development)  theology  has  only  the  alternative  of  denying  itself,  or 
of  denying  hum rin  rfason.  Its  aim  is  that  intuitional  childhood  or 
*  sonsliip'  whc^^e  natural  language  is  mythns,  nnd  -whicli  is  distin- 
guished from  nlifiriginal  instinct  only  by  a  vague  seaii-coll^ciousness, 
>viiicii  it  regards  as  an  impediment  and  imperfection.  Its  tendency  is 
towards  that  mystical  state  implying  negation  of  all  active  relation 
where  man's  individuality  is  lost,  and  where,  the  end  being  reached, 
the  means  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  religion  of  types  and  notions 
can  travel  only  in  a  circle  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  It  is  but  an 
elaborate  process  of  self-confutation.  After  much  verbiage,  it  de- 
molis«hes  what  it  created  ;  and  having  begun  by  assumincr  God  to  be 
angry,  ends,  not  by  admitting  its  own  gross  mistake,  but  by  asserting 
JJim  to  be  changed  and  reconciled.  Wc  set  out  from  that  intellectual 
immaturity  in  which  man  and  nature  were  felt  as  one;  after  a  long 
excursion  through  the  mazes  of  fanciful  forms  assumed  by  human 
hopes  and  fears,  we  come  back  to  the  point  whence  we  started/— 
Vol.  ii.  p.  .503. 

The  work  conclades  with  an  annoimcement  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  book  of  Nature  as  a  guide,  contrasted  with  that  profitless 
and  toilful  circuit  just  described,  into  which  maokind  have  been 
led  by  reliance  on  a  book  of  revelation. 

*  Philosophy,  or  rather  its  object,  the  divine  order  of  the  universe, 
is  the  intellectual  guide  which  the  religious  sentiment  needs  ;  wliilr  or- 
ploring  the  renl  relations  of  the  finite,  it  obtains  a  constantly  improving^ 
and  self-correcting  measure  of  the  perfect  law  of  Jesus,  and  a  means 
of  carrying  into  etfect  the  spiritualism  of  St.  Paul.  It  establishes  law 
bj  ascertaining  its  terms;  it  guides  the  spirit  to  see  its  wa^  to  the 
amelioration  of  life  and  increase  of  happiness.  While  Rebgion  was 
stationary.  Science  could  only  walk  alone;  when  both  are  admitted  to 
be  progressive,  their  interests  and  aims  become  identified.  Aristotle 
began  to  show  how  religion  may  be  founded  on  an  intellectual  basis  ; 
but  the  basis  he  laid  was  too  narrow.  Bacon,  by  giviug  to  piiilosophy 
a  definite  aim  and  method,  gave  it,  nt  the  same  time,  a  sailr  and  self- 
enlarging  basis.  Our  position  is  that  of  intellectual  beings  surrounded 
by  limitations;  and  the  latter,  being  constant,  have  to  intelligence  the 
practical  value  of  laws,  in  whose  investigation  and  application  consists 
that  seemingly  endless  career  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  which 
the  sentiment  of  religioa  inspires  and  ennobles.   The  title  of  saint  haa 
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hitherto  been  cUuroed  ezelosively  for  those  whose  boast  is  to  despise 
philoBophy;  yet  faith  will  stumble,  and  sentiment  mislead,  unless 
knowledge  be  present  in  amount  and  quality  sufficient  to  pnrily  the 
one^  and  to  giro  beneficial  direction  to  the  other/ — ^VoL  ii.  p.  520. 

Here  the  complaint  against  .Christianity,  as  generally  received* 

is,  that  it  is  stationary.  Science  would  move  the  world  forward ; 
this  relin;ioi]y  with  its  fears,  its  hopes,  itsdosmas,  its  apparatus  of 
supeiBtition,  would  retard  the  progress.  The  written  revelation 
(as  men  deem  it)  diverts  their  attention  from  the  unwritten  book, 
and,  serviceable  only  for  a  certain  age,  hinders  their  reading  in  the 
ever-open  book  of  nature,  iull  of  instruction  for  all  ap;es.  buck 
is  the  charnje.  Men  will  find,  in  the  study  of  external  nature, 
and  of  their  own  social  rchitionships,  certain  laws  and  certain 
inferences,  amply  sufficient  for  all  their  spiritual  wants.  The 
faith  which  gives  to  the  external  world  a  *  hypothetical  objectivity,* 
will  also  give  such  *  hypothetical  objectivity'  to  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence immanent  in  the  universe,  whose  being  is  its  law  of  order. 
Thus  our  gprowing  knowledge  of  the  universe  is  our  growing 
acquaintance  with  God.    Naturalism  is  the  only  progressive  reli- 

e'on  (vol.  i.  p.  41).  Such  is  the  proposition  maintained  in 
ibalf  of  anti-supra-naturalism.  Let  Uhristianity  abjure  its  claim 
to  divine  ori^m,  its  signs  and  wonders^its  arrogant  authority,  and 
become  nothing  more  than  a  vi^e  sentiment  of  submissive  love, 
evolved  in  the  course  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  it  shall  occupy  a 
place  beside  Science  in  the  triumphal  car  of  i:^rogre8S.  »Such  is 
the  compromise  offered. 

We  agree  with  our  author,  when  he  declares  that  reli»j:;ion  and 
science  should  be  inseparable.  But  while  wc  believe  that  true 
religion  should  sympathize  with,  and  consecrate,  the  enterprise 
of  science,  wc  caunol  consent  to  the  virtual  abdication  of  religioa 
as  the  condition  of  tbb  aliiance.  All  leliffion  which  claims  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  probable  inference  nrom  the  conclusions  of 
science,  be  would  number  among  the  *  traditional  and  legendary 
ferms*  (vol.  L  p.  35),  which  the  advance  of  humanity  must  suc- 
cessively throw  off.  The  boor  in  Schiller's  fable  went  not  more 
clumsily  and  prosaically  to  work  with  Pegasus  in  harness  than 
doth  our  author  with  religion  in  his  proposed  reform*  He  would 
have  those  wings  clipped  whose  flight  has  been  the  scandal  and 
perplexity  of  his  diilness.  He  marvels  at  the  ingratitude  of  this 
strange  being,  which  evinces  such  dislike  of  the  operation,  and 
which  appears  to  think  that  a  dark  ride  in  the  horse-box  tliat 
follows  the  locomotive,  compensates  but  poorly  for  nuitilation. 
Religious  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  doubtless  too  ofu n  rcvilrd 
and  maltreated  science.  Mr.  Mackay  would  indemnify-  tiie  laiier 
by  arranging  a  treaty  which,  under  the  pretence  of  union^  would 
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make  veligjon  her  hondwoiiuuL  There  is  a  atorj  told  in  the 
Englishwoman  m  Egypt^  of  a  refractory  little  ffirl,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  teasing  and  abasing  the  neighbours  servants  at  a  sad 
rate.  One  man,  exceedingly  provokea^  retorted,  *  When  I  have 
'a  little  more  money,  I  will  many  yoa«  and  then  I  will  pnnish 
'you  cTety  day**    This  is  the  happy  thought  of  our  author. 

The  accusation  of  finality  which  be  brings  against  Cliristianity 
proper,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  blundering  rhar<re  laid  against  human 
nature.  Men  are  found  prone  continual I  v  to  treasiu'c  the  form 
to  the  neglect  of  the  substance,  and  to  cling  blindly  to  what  is 
old,  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  antvcjuify.  Prejudice,  as  every 
one  knows,  has  been  the  foe  of  progress  all  tlie  world  over.  This 
finality  has  been  the  obstacle  to  advance  in  philusopliy  and  in 
science,  as  well  as  in  religion.  Mr.  Mackay  is  constrained  to 
acknowledge  ttna.  He  can  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the 
abuse  in  the  case  of  the  two  former.  It  antts  his  purpoae  to  be 
blind  to  that  distinction  in  reference  to  the  last 

We  read  in  the  Koran  how  Solomon  compelled  the  genii  to 
work  at  the  building  of  the  temple.  Feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  while  the  yiovk  was  incomplete^  he  prayed  that  nis  death 
might  be  concealed.  He  expired  leaning  on  hifl  staff,  which  sup- 
ported the  inanimate  body  a  whole  year,  until  the  work  was  done. 
Then  a  worm,  which  had  entered  the  staff,  eat  it  through ;  it 
broke — the  body  feii — the  death  was  discovered,  and  the  spell 
was  broken.  Such  was  tlie  scientific  thraldom  o\  tiie  Middle 
Age.  The  mi[rht  of  the  dead  uiasier — of  that  Aristotle  whose 
philusopliy,  lit(  less  in  reality,  had  seeming  life  enough  to  consti- 
tute the  intclkcuial  popedom  ol  the  Christian  world — was  the 
'strong  compelluig  chann'  under  which  so  many  minds  toiled, 
fer  80  many  generationi»  with  ao  little  fruit,  Geniui  is  always  an 
emanci|iator.  The  aenrile  epirit  which  ofdaioa  its  nre8cripli?ie 
wotahip  is  alwajra  a  despot.  The  age  of  imitation,  which  feUowa 
an  age  of  creation,  stuaies  the  student  instead  of  his  study,  and 
multiplies  the  copies  of  a  copy.  Thus  the  giant  strength  which 
moved  the  world's  wheel  on,  becomes  in  time  a  mantve  obstacle 
in  its  course ; — the  Titan  is  turned  into  a  stone,  and  binders, 
dcnd,  the  work  ff»r  which  he  spent  his  powers  while  living.  It  is 
€a^:iier  to  get  by  i  ote  than  to  understand.  Most  men  love  a  route 
that  promises  uiueh  and  dc  niands  little.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imitate  the  manner  ol"  greatness,  to  reiterate  the  announcements 
of  wisdom.  Conscientious,  self-deny iuix  siiuiy  of  nature  or  of 
God  is  rare  in  science,  yet  more  rare  in  art,  most  rare  ol  all  in 
rcUgiou.  But  truth,  beauty,  and  godliness  are  realities,  despite 
all  uis  infirmity.  No  difficulty  has  DC&Uen  veligion  wliidi  should 
be  accounted  a ' etraoge  thing,'  and  other  than  is  ^oooibmmi  Co 
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men.'  The  river  of  the  water  of  life  is  not  the  only  water  whose 
streams  ha\  c  heen  mimicked  by  a  miiagey  whose  name  has  been 
usurped  by  a  Dead  Sea. 

In  one  fleose,  no  doubt,  religion  and  morals  are  not  progressive 
as  physical  flcienoe  it;  in  anotlMsr^  they  are  so.  Mr.  Maciny 
may  he  a  better  aBtiooomer  dum  Job,  bat  to  the  grave  questtooB 
which  perplexed  hlm»  be  cannot  gi^  a  better  answer  than  ElUm. 
Chemistry  and  electricity  have  not  advanced  hhn  beyond  the 
moral  wisdom  of  Solomoii.  With  thatvuigar  narrow-mindedness 
which  looicB  only  at  externals,  he  cannot  conceive  how  David 
should  be  morally  beyond  himself;  holding  in  his  hand,  as  he 
did,  a  sword  instead  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  harp  instead  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  It  has  never  occiirrrd  to  him  to 
imagine  that  the  Hebrews  of  those)  days,  despicably  rude  as  he 
deems  them,  may  have  been  reliLnously  and  socially  superior  to 
the  mass  of  the  French  iiation  at  this  day,  railways  and  electric 
telegraphs  notwithstanding.  Scientific  progre^has  been  11! lowed 
by  moral  advancement  only  a&  it  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
influences  of  religion  and  morality^  direct  or  indirect.  As  inter- 
coone  has  been  fecilNsled,  the  avenues  of  each  htflaenoe  have 
been  nudtipiied.  Bat  the  outlets  have  not  created  liie  influence* 
any  moee  tnan  a  kouse-door  creatss  a  hoose-owner  to  go  in  and 
ont  tfaaveat  Hie  ship  apeeds  the  trafiic  of  die  merchant,  if  h6 
liave  a  cs^go  to  plaae  on  board;  but  it  will  not  fill  his  pnrae  or 
manufacture  his  wares. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  inqoiiy,  each  gei^ration  begins  where 
tbe  last  left  off.  A  new  race  is  busy  in  adding  to  the  material, 
and  enlarging  the  results  of  the  old.  The  latest  are  fo  far  the 
wisest.  Those  discoveries  \\  hich  it  furrowed  the  brow  and  short- 
ened the  watchful  days  of  the  saiic  to  achieve,  become,  ere  long, 
the  contents  of  the  scliooi-bov's  satchel.  To  smile  at  the  blunders 
of  our  predecessors  in  the  study  of  nature,  is  not,  however,  to  be 
tlicir  superiot-s  in  moral  greatness.  The  science  of  geology  has 
not  deprived  Alfired  the  Great  of  his  glory,  or  narrowed  the 
empire  of  SfaaiBcapfre,  Fedlities  of  tnaai^  the  moitipKeation 
of  ooaalbrtB,  die  knowledos  of  the  Fauna  and  Ae  flora  of  aome 
diatnt  part  of  dw  woxlc^  after  aU^  without  tlie  man.  One 
aeeomplished  in  acquamtanoe  with  such  fteti  and  such  appUanoeft 
does  not  become^  thraogfa  their  mean%  mora%  as  well  as  scien* 
tificaily  great 

Wtdb  religion  it  is  otherwise.   That  ia  a  leligiousnem  in  name 

only,  and  not  in  deed,  which  informs  the  intellect,  and  leaves  the 
heart  imtoiiched,  the  life  unchanrred.  Science  will  flourish  in  a 
single  province  of  man'*?  nature.  Krlio;ion  withers  unless  its 
growth  pervades  the  whok.    The  entire  range  oi  moral  obiigar 
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tion  may  be  stated  and  undentood,  ia  an  age  when  reading  and 
miting  are  the  most  rare  of  all  attainmentSi  A  single  sentenoe 
nay  sum  up  that  comprebenalTe  ought,  which  all  the  proffieas  of 
all  aueceeding  time  can  only  approximate.  Supreme  love  to 
Gody  and  lore  to  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  was  long  ago 
announced  as  duty*  To  that  announcement  diacoveiy  can  add 
nothing;  ftom  its  compass  nothing  can  be  taken  away.  When 
the  Saviour  said,  *  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect,'  lie  proposed  nn  aim  wbich  should  be  before  the  eyes  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth  throughout  all  succeeding  ages.  The 
standard  set  up  at  the  outset  is  seen  throu^'nout  the  whole  of  the 
journey.  Each  devoui  nature  has  to  strive  towards  it  iur  him- 
self, under  the  guidance  of  its  Divine  Author.  The  religion  of 
other  men  may  be  to  him  as  a  witness  and  an  example,  but  it 
cannot  occupy  the  place  of  a  reli^^ion  of  his  own.  He  must 
receive  and  pow  up  into  the  truth  for  himself.  He  must  <Mrigi-> 
nate  a  life  within  bim>  it  cannot  be  received  ready-made.  But 
we  find  the  materials  of  science  provided  to  our  hand  Its  latest 
results^  unlike  the  newest  religious  phenomena^  are  sore  to  be 
the  best  The  builders  in  the  sphere  of  science  erect  successively 
a  new  story  on  the  summit  of  the  last  bequeathed  by  their  pre- 
decessors. The  buildeis  in  the  sphere  of  religion  construct  each 
an  edifice  for  themselves  oh  a  certain  common  foundation* 
Science  measures  from  the  last  and  largest  of  a  series  of  COQOen* 
trie  circles ;  religion  from  the  common  centre. 

Had  Christianity  rested  a  portion  of  its  claims  on  some  ex- 
ploded scientific  theory,  or  had  it  bound  itself  down  to  some 
local  organization  or  particularity  ot  furm,  iliere  might  have  been 
sonic  ibundation  for  our  author's  charge  of  'finality.'  The  fact 
that  it  has  not  so  done  places  it  far  apart  from  those  false  religions 
with  which  he  has  been  at  such  grievous  pauis  to  confeund  it. 
Men  devjsmg  gospels  on  the  plan  he  supposes  would  haVe  been 
sure  to  ordain  details^  and  to  record  prescriptions»  fatal  to  the 
universal  applicability  of  their  doctrine.  To  omit  doing  so,  all 
history  shows,  was  not  in  man.  That  teaching,  therefore,  which 
could  not  have  been  simply  human,  must  be  traced  to  a  source 
which  is  Divine.  To  the  amasement  and  scandal  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  Apostles  announced  a  religion  which  knew  of  no  altar 
save  that  of  Calvan,',  no  high-priest  save  *  one  Jesus,'  no  sacrifice 
except  the  Lamb  of  God,  no  tcm]ile  but  the  spiritual  brother- 
hood of  all  belie vcr<?<  They  propounded  no  creed  or  confession 
of  faith,  no  forinulai y  of  serviee,  no  minute  austeriues  of  place  or 
time  for  religious  observance.  ChrisliaaiLy,  as  a  spiiilual 
system,  is  alwa)s  superior  to  every  visible  institution.  The  facts, 
tne  leading  elements  of  truth,  the  principles,  are  given.  In 
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carrying  them  into  efifeet  diere  may  be  divefsities  of  operatioiu 
The  progreas  of  Christianity  must  coDsist  in  the  more  adequate 
appiebeDsion  and  efficient  woriiins  of  trath»  which  is  changeless^ 
by  thought  and  effort,  which  are  <mangeable« 

In  this  subjective  sense  our  Christianity  is  susceptible  of  con- 
tinual improvement.    In  those  respects  to  which  we  have 
just  adverted,  religion  and  science  differ  %videly.    But  considered 
with  reference  to  the  objective  reality  lying  before  each,  the  spirit 
of  progress  i?  not  more  appropriate  to  science  than  to  reliirion, 
however  sepai  ate  their  province,  however  diverse  may  be  their 
roethod.    We  do  not  amend  the  universe  by  our  science,  or 
reform  by  our  discoveries  the  majestic  code  of  Nature.    We  do 
not,  in  our  religious  progress,  rise   above   the  spirit  of  the 
Redeemer,  or  outpass  in  onr  performance  the  precepts  of  Paul, 
In  either  case  it  is  our  relation  to  the  object,  and  not  tlie  ^iven 
truth  or  given  iact  and  law  which  constitute  that  object  itself, 
that  we  improve.   We  investigate  the  statisdcs  and  the  law  of 
storms,  not  with  the  hope  of  caressing  into  tameness  those  steeds 
of  the  tempest,  the  clouds,  whose  necks  are  clothed  with  thunder 
— >of  charming  the  heavens  to  a  quiet  order,  which  shall  never 
nidely  shake  our  feebleness — of  banishing  rough  weather  from 
the  circle  of  the  obsequious  seascms — ^bnt  that  we  may  avoid  or 
divert  their  fury;  that,  discovering  their  circuit,  we  may  place 
our  nutshell  craft,  if  possible,  in  their  wake  rather  than  athwart 
their  path,  and  may  so  enter  into  the  plan  of  iKiture  as  to  be 
carried  forward,  and  not  crushed,  by  the  revulutioiis  of  her 
mighty  wheel.    So  the  Christian  labours  ever  more  to  enter 
into,  to  bring  his  nature  into  Iiannony  with,  the  divine  law  of 
life.    In  either  case  a  definite  ordiounce  is  given,  to  which  we 
have  to  adapt  ourselves.    It  would  be  quite  as  just  to  accuse 
science  of  finality  because  she  cannot  make  the  nniverse  any 
larger,  as  to  bring  that  charge  against  religion  because  no  higher 
du^,  or  better  course  towards  its  fulfilment  than  that  given  by 
revelation,  can  ever  be  devised  by  man.  That  Mr.  Mackay  should 
have  overlooked  truths  so  obvious  as  these  we  can  only  attribute 
to  the  fact,  that  he  mentally  resembles  that  species  of  fiat  fish, 
called  by  naturalists  FIeuronecte%  which  has  both  its  eyes  on  one 
side  of  Its  head. 

Tn  the  same  one-sided  spirit,  he  nssumes  that  the  spirit  of 
inr|uii  v,  wliic  h  is  the  life  of  the  science  for  which  he  pleads,  must 
be  dcatli  to  the  religion  which  he  arraigns.  He  chooses  to  for- 
get that  men  have  done  stout  battle  for  antiquated  error  in  science 
as  well  as  in  religion,  and  that  prejudice  has  often  shielded  a 
false  theory  as  well  as  a  talsc  doctrine.  If  the  contest  has  been 
less  violent  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  it  has  been  because 
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science  does  ikot,  like  rdigkm*  coonneod  the  donaiii  of  conecienoe^ 
and  wield  tke  powen  of  the  world  to  come.  true  son  of 

science  koows  that  he  must  be  ever  on  his  guard  efpunet  pte^ 

judice,  the  most  insidious  of  all  his  enemies.  Not  less  so  the 
sons  of  God.  Every  enlightened  Christian  man  knows  that  to 
be  so  confident  of  his  security  from  prejudice  as  to  cease  to  watch 
^aiost  it,  is  to  become  its  virtim.  He  may  not  dismiss,  un- 
heard, any  real  objection  to  tlic  doctrines  he  has  embraced.  He 
may  not  dispense  with  an  incessant  and  watchful  cxannnation. 
He  must  be  as  open  to  every  new  incoming  of  tlie  truth  as  tlio 
votary  of  science  to  the  bearing  of  each  iiesh  experiment.  The 
experimentalism^  in  either  case^  is  that  of  one  woo  de^res  ever 
to  grow  in  the  pracdcsl  knowledge  of  that  Verity  to  which  he  is 
devoted.  In  a  difierent  laogaage»  bnt  with  a  common  spirit^  the 
most  advanced  in  either  line  of  progress  are  eontinoallj  sayings 
'not  as  though  I  had  alieady  appn^nded  or  weie  alrMj 
perfect' 

The  prospect  Mr.  Mackay's  religion  woold  place  befinre  ns  is 

anything  but  checrinjr.  Man's  greatness  lies  in  his  *  aspirations,' 
he  tells  us,  and  the  life  of  the  world  must  be  an  '  infinite  search.' 
He  hojx^s  that  some  day  some  one  may  somewhere  ari^o  to  realize 
the  dreams  of  Plato  (vol.  i.  p.  53).  Nothiiii^-  more  couUl,  on  his 
principles,  be  looked  tor,  A  sorrowful  gos[>el,  tliis.  The  })risoner 
is  not  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  his  aspirations  after 
freedom  are  a  proot  that  he  was  made  for  something  better  than 
captivity.  By  divine  assistance  man  has  re[)eaLedly  realized, 
and  not  monely  longed  for^  true  greatness — even  in  time.  Light 
from  Heaven  has  given  truth  to  those  who  otherwise  could  have 
found  no  true  resting-place  in  the  painful  wanderings  of  an 
infinite  search.  Such  a  blessing  Socrates  would  have  embraced; 
for  such  a  certainty  Plato  has  expressed  his  ardent  desire.  The 
&irest  visions  of  the  latter  have  been  surpassed  long  sincs^  How 
completely  has  the  '  vaulting  ambition'  of  our  aulnor  overleaped 
itself!  He  ^ires  to  be  so  f&r  before  ns  as  to  criticize  Paul» 
with  a  lofty  air  of  superiority;  and  falls,  in  fact,  so  far  behind,  as 
to  tarry  in  the  rear  of  Tlato.  Kejecting  revelation,  he  can  realize 
no  higher  guidance  than  that  of  a  grovelling  Utilitarianism  ;  no 
loftier  hope  than  a  vacrtie  approximation  towards  cognizance  of 
some  pantheistic  vitality  of  the  univcittc,  called  its  law  of  life. 
To  this  frigid  and  poverty-stricken  region  he  invites  us,  as  to  a 
land  ot  promise — of  promise,  truly,  and  of  nothing  more.  It  is 
the  old  story.  The  fox  that  had  lost  his  tail  strove  bard  to  exult 
in  taillessnessi,  and  mounting  the  vulpine  roBtrum,  became 
earnest  as  Mr.  Madcay  in  his  advocacy  of  mudlation. 
These  are  some^and  only  some^  of  <the  objections  which  lie 
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against  the  two  principlee  which  may  be  termed  the  main-pillars 
ef  what  this  writer  calls  his  leliflioo.   In  opposition  to  the  firet^ 
that  mirades  and  special  providence  are  incompatiUe  with  law 
and  equivalent  to  anarchy,  it  has  heen  shown  that  sneh  interven- 
tion is  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  gOTemment  throoffhoot— 
science  being  witness;  and  that  the  attempt  to  escape  the  difB- 
cnlties  of  supra-naturalism  makes  the  sceptic  concerning  wliat  is 
wondrous  ridiculoosly  creduloos  of  what  is  impossible.  With 
regard  to  the  second  leadinp:  proposition — that  Christianity,  as 
apprehended  by  thr  <xrcnt  mnjorky  of  its  professors,  is  the  foe  of 
progress — his  fallacy  has  been  made  apparent;  llic  middle  term, 
Fn)L:ic>s,  is  what  logicinns  call  nndistributed,  and  the  whole 
syllogism  futile.    The  progress  of  religion  is  not  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  of  science ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  as  the  loose  talkinf"  of 
Mr.  Mackay  would  induce  us  to  believe,  staiionaiy  itself,  and 
hostile  to  advancement  elsewhere.    His  moral  code  can  find  no 
higher  sanction  than  pain  and  pleasure.   On  his  system  you  know 
that  an  actbn  is  wrong,  when,  after  it,  you  experience  some 
suffering  directly  traceablet  according  to  the  laws  of  nature^  to 
that  act.    To  him  that  eateth  mipce  pies^  and  finds  they  disagree 
with  him,  soch  eatin<^  is  sin*    For  doing  good  and  suffering  for  it 
patiently,  we  can  find  no  good  reason  in  all  his  philosophy.  To 
exchange  the  motives  and  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament 
for  this  divinity  of  the  breeches-pocket  and  theology  of  the  gastric 
juice,  Nvonld  assnredly  be  rrtroirression  rather  than  progress.  He 
finds  it  ditticuU  to  discover  a  religion  with  little  enonirh  reliiri -in  ^ 
in  it  to  please  him.    Christianiry  is  too  well  provided  with  the 
limbs  and  lineaments  of  a  vigorous  reality  for  nis  taste:  it  i>  not 
sufficiently  necessitous  and  feeble  to  win  his  favour.    He  would 
not  have  his  religion  w^alk  of  itself,  but  be  the  piteous  object  of 
scientific  charity,  and  carried  about  in  a  mechanical  appurtenance. 
Nay,  even  that  perhaps  would  scarcely  satis^  him  at  last,  and  he 
would  he  found  as  hard  to  please  as  the  rich  old  heggar  in  Le 
DiaiHe  BmteamXf  who  replied  to  the  one-armed  mendicant  soldier 
soliciting  hb  daughter's  nand — *  Bless  my  soul  t  jou  can't  think 
'of  such  a  thing.    My  son*in-law  must  be  a  mismble-looking 

*  object,  that  would  draw  money  from  a  usurer !  Pshaw  I  yoo  have 
'  only  lost  an  arm ;  you  ought  really  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 

*  to  ask  for  my  daughter.    Fd  have  you  know  I  have  already 
<  refused  a  fellow  without  legs,  who  goes  about  in  a  bowL' 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  examine  the  mode  in  which  Mr. 
Mackay  acquits  himscit  in  tlie  application  of  his  principle  to 
the  history  ot"  Greek  rclinion  and  pliilosophy.  His  own  reliLjion 
would  seem  to  be  a  liaii-iuLeiiigible  ttritam  i^itid,  between  a 
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fatalistic  pantheism  and  positivism.    The  iQconsiatency  of  bis 

position,  m  not  at  once  abjuring  Christiaaityy  can  odIt  be  indi- 
cated by  language  'which  is  self-contradictory.  To  Cnristianity 
proper  he  opposes  bis  anti-Bcriptural  Christianity,  His  aim  is  to 
show  that  Judaism,  Heathendom,  and  scriptnrnl  Christianity 
stand  nil  on  a  common  ground.  Anti-scriptiirai  Christianity 
denounces  all  three  together  as  so  much  mere  subjectivity. 
Moloch  and  Jehovah  are  equally  odious,  alike  the  imaginary 
terrors  of  a  personifying  snpcrstition  (vol.  ii.  p.  466).  The  hor- 
rors of  human  sacrifice  and  the  aloning  death  of  Christ  fall  into 
the  same  category.  The  temple  of  the  Hebrew  god  and  the 
many  pillared  mne  of  Seraina  arose  to  honour  a  common  delusion. 
The  notions  of  the  iall,  and  of  redemption,  are  creations  aa 
visionary  as  the  war  of  the  Titans  and  the  sorrows  of  Dionysus. 
The  same  mission — ^to replace  polytheism  by  'a higher  pantheism' 
— animated  the  breasts  of  Buddba  and  Zoroaster,  Xenophanes* 
St.  Paul,  and  Mahomet  (vol.  i.  p.  142).  Paul  and  Mahomet ! 
This  new  style  of  classification  reminds  us  of  the  expedient  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  described  by  Victor  Hugo.     *  Call  on  the 

*  rnn^es:  correctional  police,  sixth  chamber;  first  nffair,  the  said 
*Dunup,  swindler;  second  affair,  the  said  Lamennais,  writer. 

*  This  has  a  good  effect,  and  accustums  the  citizens  to  talk  with- 
*out  distinction  of  writers  and  swindlers.'  {Napoleon  the  Little, 
p.  51.)  It  is  a  revival  of  the  old  attempt  to  make  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana — the  Cagliostro  of  antiquity — the  rival  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  as  though  a  roan  should  say — <  Such  men  as  John  Howard 
and  the  author  of  Junius;*  or — *  Women  like  Mis.  Fry  and  Mrs. 
Manning,  Mm.  Chisholm  and  Mrs.  Brownrigg  ;*  or — 'Characters 
like  Agamemnon^  Thersites,  and  Achilles.'  The  trick  can 
deceive  no  one  long.  The  men  who  gave  the  world  bread  are 
not  to  he  confounded  with  those  who  could  or  would  distribute 
only  stones.  To  reduce  leli^ons  so  different  to  a  common 
measure,  the  reader  may  imagine  how  the  miserable  facts  must 
be  racked  and  smothei'ed,  hewn  and  dislocated,  in  our  author's 
torture-chamber  Features  and  resemblances  which  arc  super- 
ficial are  represented  as  essential  and  profound,  and  vice  versa, 
as  though  history  were  like  some  kinds  ot  jeily-fish,  which  are 
not  injured  by  being  turned  inside  out,  and  could  })erform  its 
functions  just  as  well  as  when  its  skin  was  made  its  stomach  and 
its  stomach  its  skin.  Judaism  and  its  prophecy  are  interpreted 
by  the  Eabbis  and  tradition,  which  makes  sense  into  nonsense. 
The  idlest  fantasies  of  Greek  mythology  are  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  Alexandrian  rationalism,  which  strove  to  make 
nonsense  into  sense.  It  is  as  though  a  man»  writing  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  milttaiy  spirit  of  ancient  and  modem  times^ 
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should  take  run-away  Horace,  with  his  *  non  bene  relicta  parraula,* 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  one,  and  the  Duke  of  WeUmgton  as 
the  representative  of  the  other.  Truths  which  are  next  door 
neighbours  are  set  down  in  his  directory  as  poles  apart  For 
other  truths,  between  which  a  great  gulf  is  fixed,  he  nas  a  head- 
long assertion  ready  to  do  the  work  of  Curtius,  and  close  up  the 
duom.  He  can  perfi>nn  both  these  feats  together  in  s  breath. 
Thoa  he  would  lepceaeDt  the  jprophets  as  atandbg  to  Moaea  in 
the  same  relation  aa  that  auatainea  by  the  Greek  philoaophera  to 
Homer.  This  pretty  aom  in  die  role  of  three,  may  oe  thus 
ezpreased: 

Prapliecy  :  Mosei  :  :  PhiloMpby  :  Poetical  Superstition. 

What  is  requisite  for  this  achievement?    Simply  to  finget  that 

there  is  as  much  so-called  anthropomorphism  m  Jeremiah  as  in 
Genesis; — to  ignore  the  burdens  and  the  woes  that  shadow  the 
pages  of  Isaiah,  and  likewise  all  the  tenderness  of  mercy  and 
wealth  of  promise  that  brighten  the  clouds  about  the  lawgiver 
of  Sinai; — to  pass  by  the  fact  that  the  old  covenant  was  the 
strong  tower  of  the  prophetic  argument,  the  warrant  of  its 
warnings,  and  the  plea  of  its  entreaty ; — to  omit  to  state  that  no 
prophet  ever  travelled  about  repudiating  the  language  and  the 
narrative  of  Moaea^  aa  did  Xenophanea  preaching  down  the 
fij>lea  of  Homer;— and  finally^  to  imagine  an  analogy  between 
like  rapture  and  the  faith  of  Ezekiel,  andthe  melancholy  negation 
of  the  materialist  Heraclitus.  Verily  a  new  Celsiis  or  another 
Porphyry  haa  arisen  to  fi^ht  again  the  lon^loat  battle.  A 
mummy  has  been  disinteRea  from  the  sandy  nnnaof  Alexandria* 
and  galvanized  by  modem  science,  re-clothed  in  modem  garb^ 
and,  uttering  modern  speech,  mumbles  over  again  the  withered 
sophistries  of  antique  heathendom.  Fear  not,  O  Christian 
readers!  this  shrunken  and  eviscerated  frame  can  do  no  cham- 

Eion*s  service,  can  brandish  no  weapon  more  fearful  than  a 
ulrush,  can  bear  no  armour  heavier  than  pasteboard;  for  that 
embalmment  is  a  trying  process  and  sorely  damaging  both  to  heart 
and  head,  filling  a  man  with  strong  pepper  instead  of  true  passion, 
and  leaving  him  with  little  bowels  and  leas  braina. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppoae  that  the  thonghtftd  believer  in 
acriptural  Chiiatianity  is  indispoaed  to  admit  those  resemblancea 
and  approacheatowaraa  Christian  truth  arrived  at  by  the  religious 
philosophy  <^  Greece.  Among  the  early  Christians  such  admis- 
sion waa  oftm  largely  made,  with  far  too  little  discrimination. 
We  ourselves  should  recognise  several  which  Mr.  Mackay  has  not 
adduced.  He  might  have  pleaded  his  own  cause  better. 
There  are  Christian  men,  not  a  few,  who  could  have  written  a 
book  on  his  own  side  of  the  question  far  more  plausible  and  mis- 
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chievous  than  this,  and  followed  it  presently  b\  a  necoiid,  which 
should  demolish  utterly  the  imposing  structure  of  the  first.  So 
safely,  with  such  a  mountainous  chain  of  coutia-sts  between 
Christianity  aod  other  systems,  ma;^  we  allow  those  mole- hills  of 
raaemblaiiee  whkb  a  blind  aatamum  hm  bboand  to  enbrge. 

Let  118  glanoe  at  the  views  taken  of  heatkeDiam  ia  the  eanier 
oeDluriea  of  mv  ana*  Sone  of  the  CShriattan  apdoftifta  aacribe 
the  wisdom  of  the  philoaophers  and  lawgivers  m  antiquity  to  a 
partial  eofhmunication  of  tne  Logos.  Phikanphy  mB,  widi  ^eiOy 
the  revealed  Umt  of  Greece.  fhey  were  ready  to  agree  with 
Numenius  when  he  called  Plato  the  Attic  Moses.  Platoissin  was 
an  incomplete  conafus  after  Christianitv.  But  while  thus  liberal 
as  regards  the  lew,  they  held  that  the  religion  of  the  many  was  but 
so  much  worship  of  devils.  Into  the  worship  paid  to  human  bene- 
fectors  df  innns  intruded,  sanctifying  crime  and  winning  adoration 
for  the  attributes  of  vice.  This  was  the  opinion  uf  Justin  Martyr, 
ot  TaLiuii  and  Atheiiagoras,  *  The  same  principle  is  carried  still 
&rther  by  ClemenLt  He  called  philosophy  a  schooltnaster  to 
bfinp  men  to  Christ  In  hia  hands  die  difSeieoee  between 
Qinstianlty  and  philosophy  is  ndneed  'to  ita  minianiBB.  He 
finds  the  1ms  difficulty  in  sueh  an  appratinuitiaa  from  belieTing 
that  the  noUest  elements  of  Platonism  were  derived  from  a 
Jewish  source.  Without  heaitation  he  confers  baptism  on  philo- 
aophy,  and  throws  the  philosopher's  paliinas  about  the  ahooHeaa 
ot Cnristianity.  J 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  came  about  that  thepc 
ancient  u  ac  hcrs  should  have  rendered  less  than  justice  to  the 
religion,  and  uiore  than  justice  to  the  philosophy,  of  Greece. 
The  eyes  of  the  Christian  were  daily  vexed  by  the  iiioial  enor- 
mities of  superstition.  As  he  walks  the  citv  streets,  now  he  is 
jostled  by  a  rabble  of  shaven  votaries,  liowUug  lor  their  drowned 
ox-god,  and  following  a  priest  with  the  dog  Anubis ;  again,  his 
pat£  is  crossed  by  a  moeession  of  the  piests  of  Cybel^  and  a 
tall  eunuch,  with  a  rhrygian  torban  tied  under  his  dihi,  calls 
out,  to  the  beat  iriT  timbiclsy  for  h«  September  offerings ;  there 
runs  the  lady's  slaTe  with  &t  goose  and  flitters  to  the  shrine  of 
the  silver  serpent;  there  is  a  crowd  gatheredt  watting  at  the  door 
of  the  Chaldean  or  Armenian  fortune-teller;  and  there,  again^ 
in  the  Temple  of  Isis^  the  sanctnaiy  of  Ganymede^  or  the 

*  Justin  Martyr,  iibol  i.  |k  41  i  Apd.  iL  pp.  67  aod  69.  Athei^gorai^  Leg* 
pp.  29,  30.    Tatiao,  Ad  (rnrcoa,  ppb  156. 

t  Clement,  Strmn.  vii.  2  ;  vi.  17,  p.  2'»5,  Sylb.,  and  vl.  P,  p.  275. 

%  Strom,  i.  capp.  14 — 16.  The  same  opiuioo  cooceming  tbe  source  of  mach  of 
the  aneienf  wiaoom  whidi  nMinbled  the  tmlhf  of  mdation,  it  cxpfeased  hf 
Tert  111 II a n ,  Apvl.  cap.  47;  «&d  Aagvtine  RUndes  to  the  notioii  as  prevalent,  Dt  Oik, 
Dtif  viiLc  11. 
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Phrygian  diapftlry,  is  the  seat  of  sacved  and  pnbtic^miatittitjDn.'*!.^^ 
Those  stnpendoiis  evils  of  debauchery  and  Uood  widen  fflled 
the  ancient  world — evils  legidnaied,  paraded,  cooseenited — 
struck  the  Christians  of  those  days  with  grief  and  horror. 
Mr.  Mackay  scarcely  alludes  to  them.  It  woold  not  have  suited 
his  purpose.    The  moral  picture  of  later  Greece,  exhibiting  as  it 
does  a  development  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  he  contends,-—* 
a  development  dovvti wards,  and  not  upwards, — is  altogether 
wanting  to  his  yniges.    By  a  dexterous  euphemism  ha  cau  even 
call  wantonness  like  that  which  must  have  been  associated  with 
the  celebration  of  the  legend  of  Ceres  and  Bauboj  mere 
*  buffoonery.*    The  heathen  priests,  moreover,  disturbed  in  their 
euipiie  over  the  masses,  were  at  first  the  mohi  vii  uieiit  adversaries 
of  tile  follower  of  Christ   No  wonder  that  they  seemed  to  him 
to  fanathe  the  very  spirit  of  Satan.   Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand»  had  been  to  many  a  convert  the  delignt  of  his  Tontht 
perhaps  the  profession  of  his  riper  vears.   P£to  had  awakened 
desires  which  he  could  not  satisfy*   The  anxions  questions 
which  his  school  had  prompted  were  more  than  answered  in  the 
iehool  of  Christ.    The  ChristiaQ  loved  to  trace  the  same  divine 
care  in  his  mental  infancy  and  in  his  spiritual  manhood.    It  was 
pleasing  to  regard  his  past  and  present  liiFtnry  as  siiccessive 
6taj!;cs  in  the  same  heavLiily  tuition.    The  philosophers,  too,  like 
himself,  were  in  arms  iii;:iinst  priestcraft.    Thus,  he  and  the 
philosopher  not  unnaiurull}'  thought  tiiat  they  jio&scssed  more  in 
common  than  a  common  enemy.    When  Lucian  ridiculed  the 
gods,  and  Plato  proscribed  the  poets,  they  laid  up  weapons  lor 
Christian  use.   That  exposure  of  the  monstrous  n-uits  of  pagan 
snpendtion  contained  in  the  first  twenty  chapcm  of  Finnicus 
Matemusy  De  Erran  Profanantm  lUlSgwrnaR^  might  haive  been 
written,  nearly  aU  of  it,  by  such  a  satirist,  or  audi  a  ssge. 
Eclecticism,  too,  gathered  a  doud  of  philosophic  witnesses  to  an 
infinite  First  Cause»  and  attested  the  worship  of  one  unknown 
Supreme,  t    The  apologist  was  near  the  truth  when  he  spoke  of 
the  Christians  and  the  philosophers  as  being  so  far  identified, 
*  nt  quivis  arbitietur  aut  nunc  Christianos  philosophos  esse  aut 

*  Jnr.  iz.  94.    Hbocius  Felix,  OeUmtu^  etp.  S5.   FreqoenCins  deoiqne  ia 

©dituurnm  crnuli<;  quam  in  ipsis  lupanaribus  i/rrans  libido  defuogitur.  Firm. 
Slatem.  JL>e  Errore  trof.  Hel,  cap.  12,  poMim.  Atben.  DetpmmpL  xiii.  26,  and 
atao  sa  BawM,  Ih  Ira.  iL  S.  Nee  fortiT*  jftoi  foderm  •mt:  jpnsteroiMlfa  «nut 
adeoque  In  publicum  iiiissa  nequifia  est,  et  in  oinniuni  pecloribus  evaluit,  ut  iiiiio- 
centia  qoo  rara,  sed  nulta  sit.  The  satire  in  the  Eutfu/phron  of  Plato,  and  the 
caricature  of  Terence  (Eunuchus,  act  iii.  sc.  5)  would  have  been  poinUeM,  if  men 
kad  not  bMn  in  the  habit  ot  finding,  in  the  t'Mm  of  potyUwinif  nligioai  iaaeika 
and  dirincftxample  for  almost  every  form  of  rrime. 

f  Arnob,  adv.  Nutionea,  v.  26.    C/em.  Ales.  Protr.^  p.  17. 
X  Mia.  Felix.  Octaviui,  e,  19, 
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pbilosopboB  fiusse  jam  tone  Christianoi.^  *  Bat  the  Christian 
leligion  is  not  a  system  of  philosophy.  The  ill-assorted  union 
was,  ere  lon^,  dissolved  The  Platonist  and  the  hierophant 
were  constrained  to  make  common  cause  against  a  foe  who 
denied  the  claims  of  both.  With  lamblichus  and  Proclus  plrilo- 
sophy  anfl  priestcraft  combined  to  erect,  in  a  rationalized  poly- 
theism and  a  devotional  philosophy^  a  last  bulwark  against  the 
encroaching  faith  of  the  Nazarene. 

Thus,  the  apologists,  in  general,  regarded  the  religion  of 
Greece  as  wholly  contrary  to  Christianity;  the  philosophy  as  a 
positive  preparation  for  lU    There  were  many  facts  to  favour 
such  an  assertion ;  nevertheless,  the  estimate  was  not  altogether 
correct  The  religious  and  philosophic  elements  of  anciquityy 
while  hostile  in  many  respects^  were  too  nearly  related  In  othcn 
to  warrant  so  violent  a  separation.   There  were  truths,  however 
obscured,  in  the  worship  as  well  as  in  the  speculation  of  the 
Greek,  calculated  to  nil  his  heart,  in  his  more  thougbtftd 
moments,  with  yearnings  after  something  higher*   In  his  sense 
of  guilt,  his  lustrations,  and  his  expiations;  in  that  Nemesis 
which  awed  him,  and  in  those  prayers  which  he  personified  as 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  ;t  in  the  dim  retribution  of  his  shadowy 
world  of  ghosts  ;  in  his  watching  for  counsel  from  «bove ;  in  his 
very  oracles  and  omens,  we  cannot  see  only  so  much  hideous, 
hopeless  demonolatry.    Some  phiIoso{)hers,  indeed,  disdaining 
mythology,  abjured  all  reverence  also.    It  was  not  so  with  the 
best,  or  even  with  the  greater  number;  it  was  not  so  wtdt 
Socrates  or  Plutarch,    none  as  man  is  to  extremei^  he  is 
seldom  sU  head  or  all  heart.   From  this  caose^  his  history  is 
continually  resolving  itself  into  awkward  nondescript  figures, 
which  refuse  to  fit  the  shelves  and  boxes  of  a  theory.    On  Mr. 
Mackays  principle,  men  should  be  all  childish — Le.,  all  religion, 
in  one  age;  and  all  speculative— i.  e.,  all  irreligious,  the  suc- 
ceeding.   Socrates  retained  a  devout  and  earnest  spirit,  while  he 
smiled  at  the  puerile  fables  of  his  countrymen.    According:  to 
Mr.  Mackay^s  system,  he  should  have  thrown  oti  his  religiousness 
and  his  credulity  together.    Socrates  was  not  irreligious  enough 
to  merit  all  the  praise  our  author  bestows  upon  him.    To  be 
consistent,  he  should  state  that  he  considers  the  notions  of 
Socrates  about  prayer,  Providence,  the  divinity  of  conscience, 
and  the  prospect  of  retribution,  as  most  anomaloos  and  culpable ; 
such,  in  fact,  as  can  be  pardoned  mly  on  the  ground  that  the 
unhappy  sage  lived  so  long  before  the  days  of  Aug|iiste  Gomte. 
Plutarch  presents  a  still  more  distressing  case.    Living  so  much, 
further  on  in  the  process  of  development,  and  decidedly  rejeetiDg 

*  Oeiavm,  p.  26.  f  Bob.  Jl  ix,  498. 
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the  common  «?tories  about  the  g;ods,  be  is  Ibund  as  provokingly 
religious  as  though  he  beloni^cd  to  the  age  of  Pericle«»  No  one 
vill  question  this  who  has  ever  read  his  treatise  De  Superxtitime. 
Let  any  reader  peruse  at  his  leisure  the  twenty-third  and  several 
£)lliHring  chapters  of  his  book,  entitled  yonpo^ise  suaviter  vim  sec, 
JSpkunm;  and  turn  to  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  his  work, 
ierd  Nmmniitmdietdf  eontaiDing  that  sineolar  acoonnt  of  the 
lestonidon  of  a  heathen  sceptic  to  belief  in  (Sod, — ^itxeads  like  a 
canto  of  Dante  rendered  into  Greek  prose.  Mani&stly^  there  is 
a  leligjooB  want  in  the  human  heart  which  no  derelopment  can 
outgrow. 

The  religious  ^tems  of  pagan  antiquity  are  to  be  regarded, 

accordingly^  as  by  no  means  purely  evil.  It  was  of  their  devo- 
tion that  Paul  spoke  when  he  said  to  the  Athenians,  *Whoai  yo 
ipnorantly  worship,  Him  dcchire  I  unto  you.'  There  are  ])assa^e3 
in  V,  l  iich  the  apologists  of  whom  we  spoke  evince  their  percept  ion 
of  this  truth.*  Clement  of  Alexandria  pushes  it  even  to  a 
fanciful  excess.f  With  the  exception  before  alluded  to,  they 
have  not  failed  repeatedly  to  indicate  the  true  estimate  of  the 
ancient  heathen  world  in  relation  to  ChristiaDity.t  We  belief e 
it  to  be  this,  that  both  the  religions  and  the  philoeophiea  of 
antiquity  contain,  amidst  their  evil  and  their  errara,  moments 
cf  truth;  often  express  a  want  which  is  deep  and  real;  are 
cravings  after  a  boon  which  exists,  though  they  ftiled  to  gn»p 
it ;  contain  many  precepts  which  are  noble,  and  some  conjectures 
which  are  right;  yet  that  these  scattered  verities  were  not  only 
often  useless  because  isolated,  but  would,  if  collected,  have  fldlen 
vastly  short  of  the  body  of  troth  convcvcd  in  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  hnaiiy,  were  often  not  merely  unserviceable, 
but  positively  injurious,  because  a  certain  portion  or  aspect  of  a 
truth  was  so  coniuionly  received  as  though  it  were  the  whole. 

We  axe  near  to  wakinor,  says  a  German  poet,  when  we  dream 
that  we  dream.  The  old  Greek  world  dreamed  its  dream  of 
fiible.  With  philosophy  a  few  began  to  dream  man  was  dream- 
ing. With  Cnristianity  came  the  lull  awakening.  It  does  not 
lessen  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  some  event  at  noonday,  that  one 
among  the  thousand  phantasies  of  sleep  should  have  partially 

*  Mia.  Felic.  Octavim  {Ed.  Gtrtdarf\  p.  23  :  Audio  vulgus,  cum  ad  coelam 
aaiMif  tendoot  nihil  aliod  <}iiam  Denm  dknnit  ei  Dans  roagnas  est  et  Dens  Terns 
Mtetsi  Densdederit.  Vnlgi  istenatar«Iiit«ff«IOest.  an  Christian:  confitentis  oratio  ? 
Et  qui  JoTem  priocipem  vuluat,  iaUoatsr  ia  n<»nioe  ted  de  una  pote»ute  coasea- 
tiuDt.  Coin]Mra  Laeluitivi,  Ink.  n.  L 

J  Str.  ri  14. 

X  Clemeiu  Alex,  compares  these  purtides  of  truth  to  the  scattered  limbs  of  the 
MiMilNKd  Fmtlwns.  Stnm,  1 18.  LMltadnt  mft,  Qaod  si  iKtttlml  aliqais 

qni  Teritatem  sparsam  p«r  singuloa,  per  sectasque  dlfTusarn,  colligeret  ia  mon  SO 
Ndigeret  in  coirpui  s  ift  profecto  ooa  dineatiret  a  nobis.  ia«(.  vii.  7* 
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I'oreshadowed  it.  Mr.  ISIaclvay  judt^cs  differently.  lie  thinks 
that  the  thick-cominfj  tkncies  of  the  poeiic  Greek  and  the  sober 
certainty  of  the  Galilean  Rshennen  are  alike  so  much  subiectivity, 
and  should  be  banished  t^etlier  to  some  traosluoar  realm,  some 
limbo  of  hallaeiDatioiu  Mth  should  ha^e  fled  at  oock-crowiog, 
when  the  sua  of  scieooe  arose  to  nin  his  race.  Bat,  atraoffe  to 
8aj»  we  do  not  find  less  religion  as  there  ia  more  science.  lNay» 
a  sort  of  religiousness  fumigates  with  incense  the  very  lair  of 
infidelity  itseuL  Sceptidam  sighs,  and  (juotes  scripture,  and 
turns  ap  its  eye^  and  says  grace  over  its  fngid  £ue.  Once  Infi- 
delity was  a  virago,  loud-voiced,  audacious,  sarcastic  Chir 
modern  spiritualists  have  tvitorod  her  in  another  part.  Now  she 
is  agonizingly  sensitive,  iiitereslinp;! v  scntiiiKntal.  She  feels 
faint,  and  cries,  *  Take  away  that  rude  man  David,  bring  me  that 

*  sweet  apostle  John,  my  smelling-salts,  and  a  cambric  handker- 

*  chief.*  Christianity  seems  not  to  know  when  it  is  beaten.  A 
shower  of  rain,  says  a  fable,  was  astonished  that  a  tower  did  not 
ML  prostrate  under  its  attack*  Said  the  tower,  '  The^  hanre 
'hioiight  the  ram  agunst  me  beibre  now,  and  never  stmed'a 
'  atone ;  and  do  you  Oiink  I'm  to  be  tickled  to  death  by  you,  yon 

*  trumpery  squirt  of  that  urchin  of  a  cloud  yonder,  that  has  only 
'  been  bom  ten  minutes?*  If  Mr.  IMbcluiy  be  right,  surely  some 
hard  of  Positivism  ought  long  ere  now  to  have  embodied  in  a 
poem  the  superstition  of  Christianity,  and  sought,  in  a  theme  so 
fanciful  and  remote,  room  for  his  genius  to  display  itself,  even  as 
Southcy  has  resuscitated  Arabian  fable  in  Thnlnbn,  and  as  KeatS 
has  played  with  the  mythology  of  Greece  m  Endyuiion. 

The  admirer  of  Galileo  need  not  be  anxious  to  deny  that 
Democritus  conjectured  the  milky  way  to  be  an  assemblage  of  ^ 
stars.  It  is  one  thinjrto  truess,  aad  another  to  discover.  Grant- 
ing  that  Pythagoras  may  have  dimly  surmised  a  something 
^proachins  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  the  ^lory  of  Newton  is 
not  lessened.  The  guess  was  fruitless,  the  discovery  was  fertile. 
The  guess  could  no  more  have  accomplished  what  the  discovery 
did  than  could  all  the  tea-4ettles  which  sang  when  Watt  was  a 
baby  have  done  the  work  of  a  locomodve. 

We  need  not  hesitate  U)  admit  that  there  were  ethics  before  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  The  Greek  philosophy  has  recorded  many 
admirable  precepts.  But  they  lie  mr  apart,  imbedded  here  and 
there  in  a  vast  mass  of  matter  profitless  or  false.  Men  wrote 
them  on  the  scroll,  but  not  upon  the  heart.  The  words  were 
there,  but  the  power  was  lacking.  The  Greeks  were,  many  of 
them,  less  aware  of  their  value  than  are  we  ourselves.  We  have 
studied  a  book  abounding  in  such  truth,  and  in  far  hiL^her;  our 
eye  singles  them  out  at  once ;  we  are  apt  to  insert  into  them  a 
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fuller  sigDificance  than  th^  aetually  bote.   We  Idiget  how  muck 

tbere  was  besides  to  obscure,  to  limit,  or  even  to  nullify  them. 
J*>onictimes  they  were  but  the  d?sre<j;arde(l  appendapre  to  some 
showy  fabric  oi  fine-spun  speculation,  the  lionrish  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, or  the  decoration  of  a  dinlo^^ue.  It  is  with  us  as  with  the 
mariner  from  Europe,  who  sees  among  barbarous  islanders  the 
implements  or  the  attire  that  have  floated  in  from  £i  wreck  ;  they 
remind  him  pleasantly  of  home,  while  he  first  instructs  the  tsavage 
in  their  use.  Thet  love  of  which  Plato  so  beautifuUj  spake  was 
never  truly  practical^  self^nying,  compreheofiiv^  before  tbe  day 
of  ChriflL  Of  Cbnidsnft  even  udr  opponent  ww  oomtrnned  to 
iMj  Mwngmi  ismbm  fmm  amitqmm  nmmnaL  The  engel,  after  the 
Mffffiaion  of  oar  Lon^  said  to  the  assembled  disciples,  <  Ye  men  of 
GaHle^  whj  Mod  ye  gazing  up  into  heaptn  V  llie  aDcient  sa^ee^ 
npi  in  the  contemplation  <tf  great  idee%  stood  similarly  inactiTe. 
They  gazed,  and  still  they  gazed,  little  profiting  themselves  or 
others.  Tt  needed  a  voice  from  heaven  to  give  to  moraliry  that 
sanction  and  that  power,  that  master-motive,  in  devotion  to  a 
peryoual  Redeemer,  which  should  send  men  out  to  teach  and  to 
toil  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostles. 

A  single  example  must  suffiee.  Zeno  caught,  as  in  a  vision, 
that  idea,  so  strange  to  the  ancient  world — cosiiiopohtanisin.  lie 
eives  utterance  to  his  aspirations  after  a  time,  when  the  seas,  the 
uoguage,  or  the  states  shall  bo  k>Dger  coop  m^  dke  seetlons  of 
mankind  in  distinct  or  hoetilie  nationalities  ^inien  one  fanr,  one 
citiacDship^  shall  enduraoe  tiiam  alL  Long  after,  Fhttarchy  wii^ 
ing  about  Alexander,  thinks  he  sees  realized  in  the  wide  conquest 
of  tiie  hoo,  the  day-dream  of  tiie  philosopher.  The  Macedonian 
easpire  vas  tbe  fact  which  best  ans^red  his  interpretatkm  of  the 
&ncy.  Now  had  this  ideal  of  the  sage  stood  alone,  the  advei^ 
saries  of  Christianity  might  have  treated  that  as  they  have  similar 
coincidences  and  parlial  anticipation?.  Interpreting  it  in  the 
sense  which  Christianity  has  taught  them,  they  would  have 
declareii  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  added  nothing  really  new 
to  the  old  thoughts  of  the  world.  But  see  how  one  of  the  wisest 
of  the  heathen  interpreted  a  ionghig  too  great  for  heathendom. 
He  imaeined  its  reality  all  but  attained  in  a  forced  unity, 
prompted  by  ambition^  cemented  by  Uood;  in  an  enterprise 
whieh  attempted  to  obEterate  dtversities  which  are  indestmctible ; 
an  achievement  whose  yeiy  snccess  was  its  overthrow.  Heathen^ 
ism  was  not  only  unable  to  realize  that  idea  of  auniverealehardi 
such  as  Christ  has  founded — ^it  could  not  even  understand  it. 

If  the  trntii  which  animates  tbe  communion  of  Christians  was 
the  mere  px«jection  of  homan  'subjectivity/  how  was  it  that  in 
tiiis  respect^  as  in  so  many  othais,  it  ofiers  so  compbtea  coatrasft 
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to  all  former  handiwork  executed  by  the  same  principle?  Why 
had  it  not  its  exceptions  and  its  exclusiveness,  its  initiate  and  its 
vulgar?  Why  did  it  raise  do  altar,  prescribe  no  foTmulary,  ordain 
no  ritual,  feed  no  vain  curiosity,  entangle  itself  widi  no  immature 
and  transitory  system  of  science?  How  was  it  that  this  faith 
oniy,  from  so  unpromising  a  birth-place,  detected  at  its  first  step 
the  secret  eril  which  renelled  men  firom  each  othftr,  and  di»> 
covered  the  hidden  gooa  needed  to  unite  them?  Theee  are 
questions  which,  wlule  the  world  stands,  can  find  but  one 

solntlon. 

If  the  Bible,  and  all  quotations  from  it,  were  destroyed,  the 
lesdeKB  of  Mr*  Mackay^s  book  would  be  left  to  conclude,  that  its 
cosmogony  was  as  absurd  and  fanciful  as  anything  the  Indian  or 

the  Greek  has  fabled  concerning  the  origin  of  the  universe.  His 
plan  is  this.  In  several  sections  concerning  Chaos,  Water,  Dark- 
ness, the  Dove,  &c.,  he  collects  all  the  imaginations  and  super- 
stitions he  can  find  resDccting  these  objects,  and  regardless  of 
time  and  space,  mingles  them  with  portions  of  the  Mosaic  account, 
and  stirs  the  whole  niixtiire  into  a  yeasty  confusion.  The  reader 
is  at  first  at  a  loss  as  to  his  object,  so  incongruous  a  farrago  has 
he  served  him  up.  It  becomes  apparent  at  last  that  he  wishes  you 
to  place  the  record  of  Genesis  on  a  level  with  all  these  mTths*- 
L  e.9  as  so  much  phantasy  narrated  as  historf, — so  much  iaealism 
presented  as  fact, — Hebrew  dreamings  as  to  what  mkbt  be, 
recounted  as  what  actually  was.  Noah's  dove  (poor  bird) 
caged  with  doves  from  Syria,  doves  from  the  Euphrates,  imes 
from  Hierapolis,  doves  from  Babylon.  Sundry  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  dove  and  the  fish  being:  p^athcrcd  together,  he 
endeavouia  to  give  them  a  physical  ajgni^catioQ*  and  then 
says — 

'  There  can  remain  little  <loubt  why  a  dove  was  chosen  to  perform 
the  office  of  directino^  Noah  and  Deucalion  how  to  escape  the  waters 
of  the  delnge,  or  why  it  guided  the  Argonauts  on  their  astronomical 
voyage  through  the  perilous  pass  of  the  Symplegades.  On  the  standards 
'  of  tM  Assyrian  monarehs  it  became  like  the  Roman  eagle,  a  nationtl 
system,  ana  Babylon  is  styled  the  dove-city,  while  Nineveh  is  the 
abode  of  its  correlative  the  fish.  The  symbolical  aspect  of  the  fish  is 
twofold;  sometime?,  na  in  thii  Bnbylonian  legend,  ahout  the  fish-man 
Oannes,  Oe,  or  Noah,  it  is  the  originator  of  civilization;  or  speakinj^ 
physically,  the  successor  of  winter,  and  in  this  st  nse  the  goddess 
Atcrgatis  is  the  daughter  of  the  fish  and  of  the  waters.  In  another 
Tiew  the  inntiy  m,  as  foUowlng  Ae  fair  season,  may  be  said  to 
swaUow  up  the  dove^  ss  in  the  iDttanoe  of  Jonah — *  the  dove'  who 
sings  psnlms  from  Qfut  of  the  'belly  of  hell,*  or  as  when  theproUfio 
force  of  Osiris  is  devoured  by  the  fishes  of  the  Nile.  But  the  power 
of  light  aad  life  descends  into  the  bowels  of  the  monster  only  to  insure 
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its  deetractkn;  and  after  «  contest  of  three  days  witUn  the  jaws  of 
darknesi^  the  Sun  God  liberates  the  patroness  of  the  doTo  in  the 
pefsons  of  Andromeda  and  Hesione.' — ^VoL  L  §  9. 

Hen  there  is  no  leasonine,  no  ohvious  purpose  (unless  it  be 
^  one  we  have  mentioned^  bnt  only  an  imbecile  jumble  of 
remote  Mid  really  irrelevant  facts  which  conclude  nothmg.  And 
this  is  our  author's  manner  throughout  his  treatment  of  the 

mythology.  The  relation  to  bis  purpose  of  the  facts  he  brings 
together  is  so  faint  and  distant  that  every  one  must  see  that  they 
will  not  hold  together  to  help  him.  Their  imposing  multitude 
is  in  fact  their  weakness.  They  remind  us  of  the  chain  of 
interest  on  which  Roderic  Random  was  persuaded  by  his 
sanguine  friend  to  rely.   *  The  beadle  of  the  Admiralty  is  my 

*  good  friend^  and  he  and  one  of  the  under-clcrks  are  sworn 

*  brother^  and  that  onder-clerk  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with  one  of 

*  the  upper-cleiks,  who,  upon  his  fecommendationy  I  hope  will 
'  Tecommend  my  aflhir  to  the  first  secretaty,  and  he  agam  will 

*  speak  to  one  of  the  lords  on  my  behalf,  so  that  you  see  I  do 
'not  want  friends  to  assist  me  on  occasion/ 

From  some  cause  or  other^  Mr.  JMbckay  is  determined  to 
interpret  physically  almost  every  myth  or  legend  which  be 
handles.  Perhfips  he  thinks  it  helps  the  cause  of  pantheism. 
The  short  p^issage  just  cited  contains  several  exam])lcs  of  the 
kind.  He  asks  whether  the  seven  daughters  of  Jethro  drawing 
water  may  not  be  the  Hyades!  (vol.  i.  p.  90).  He  calls  the 
Trojan  war,  *  a  drama  of  religious  strife,  reflecting  the  supposed 
operations  of  nature,'  and,  without  calling  any  witnesses,  goc^  on 
to  say,  in  another  characteristic  passage — 

*  It  was  probably  connected  with  that  ancient  Pelasgian  mystery  of 
the  elements,  in  which  Poseidon,  the  ancestral  god  of  the  AchaBan 
oolonists  of  Aaatie  Mii&Mf  ofeed  violeaeei  under  the  hone-form,  to 
Bemeter,  seeking  her  ket  daughter  Penephooe«Lana,  upon  wMeh  the 
initated  deity  became  changed  into  an  Erinnys,  as  Helena,  too, 
seduced  by  Hcrmes-Chthonius  aa  Pari?,  wlien  the  Neptunian  horse 
hawi  been  placed  upon  the  Trojan  Acropolis,  appenred  aa  an  avenging 
fury  in  Veata*s  temple,  the  '  bane  of  Europe  otul  of"  Asia,'  ypt  still 
capable  of  aasiimhig  the  form  of  the  '  alma  puruiia'  of  ^Eneas.'   p.  169.* 

Out  of  breath  with  such  a  sentence,  we  find,  a  page  or  two 
afterwards^  that  the  Odyssey  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner, 

*  Tbe Stations  he  tddacet  toaob  only  ont  of  the  twoftcton ;  they  do  not  link 
them  by  ■apporting  the  annlof^r,  and  pv^e, therefore,  no  ttrenrth  to  the  •probably.' 
Erery  l^nd  had  to  many  Tarious  yersions  in  different  parts  uf  Greece,  that  it  it 
Miy  to  Mleet  a  aunber  of  a  certain  catt  to  loit  a  ftvonrite  hypothesis.   Bat  to  do- 

this,  an  author  mu?t  be  gnilty  of  aDachront«:m<!,  confusions  of  nntionalit}-,  and 
violatioai  of  the  commoo  laws  of  interpretatioo,  which  the  scholar  wUi  readily 
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aod  prDnoimced  '  a  picture  of  the  navigation  of  the  sun  through 
^the  under* world,  the  path  afterwinb  followed  by  the  spirits  of 
*  the  suitors.'  The  murder  of  Agamemnon  in  the  bath  is  astro- 
nomical, and  represents  the  sunset  in  the  sea  at  the  winter 
solstice.  JSircjphius,  to  whose  care  OixsUs  was  confided,  is  the 
solstice  personified.  The  death  of  ( -ly teninestra  bv  the  hands 
of  her  son,  is  'day  destroying  niglitj  or  summer  winter'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  Our  author  can  believe,  aj>parL'ntly*  in  the  *  solar  cha- 

racter' of  Joshua  (voL  li.  p.  D),  and  that  ihe  cheering  lessua  of 
the  hinar  cycle  was  the  comfort  imparted  by  lo  to  the  sufGering 
Prometheus  (vol*  ii.  p.  90>, 

Mr*  Maeksy  has  fiuled  to  keep  in  view  a  dtrtinction  which 
Ues  on  the  sumoe  nf  the  Giedt  mythology.  Tbere  prevailed  in 
Greece  an  ancient  woiship  of  the  powefs  ef  nature*  intimately 
connected  with  the  verohitien  of  the  seasons  and  the  pitxesses  of 
agriciiltiire.  Itsdeations  were  multiform,  colossal,  almoet  oriental, 
in  their  character.  Many  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  of  the  grave,  prrictical,  farmer-poet  Ilesiod.  The 
terrible  narrative  of  the  treat nient  of  Ouranos  by  Cronos*  is  an 
example.  But,  by  degrec^^,  the  ij;ods  were  imagined  less  mon- 
strous. They  became  more  and  inprc  huiii^m,  ;iiid  in  the  poetry 
of  Homer  are  removed  but  r\  few  generalions,  as  it  were,  fruiii 
mankind.  The  sceptre  ot  xVi^amemuon  descends,  by  successive 
tnnamisBiona,  from  Zeus  to  IIermcs»  from  Hermes  to  Pelops^ 
from  Pdops  to  Atrens*  from  Atreus  to  Thyesle^  and  from 
Thycstes  to  the  leader  of  the  Gieeha  (R  iL  100>  The 
divinities  most  identified  with  nature,  Demeter  and  Dionysus 
find  scarcely  mention  in  the  Iltad.  The  gloomy  elemental 
myths  draw  o£f  to  make  way  for  the  sunny  humanity  of  a  more 
cheerful  time.  The  monotonous  cycle  of  the  cosmical  worship, 
with  its  alternate  life  and  death,  found  its  perpetuation  only 
behind  the  veil  of  the  mvsteries.  Here  and  there  stand  passages 
in  Homer  ^vhicll  bear  tiie  impress  of  that  earlier  day.  Ihe 
journey  of  Zeus  and  the  eods  to  the  blameless  Ethiopians,  and 
their  return  on  the  twelfth  day  (//.  i.  424) ;  and  the  golden 
chain  of  Zeus  (//.  viii.  19),  may  have  been  suggested  by 
aiitit^ue  abtronomical  or  cosmical  symbols,  and  may  be  open  to  a 
physical  interpretation.  But  such  passages  lie  hj  thMsehres^ 
and  ave  inoorapietely  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  nanatiTe^ 
To  apply  this  species  of  interpretation  throushoat  an  epos,  and 
to  the  whole  conrse  of  all  such  stories  of  hnman  passion  and 
heroic  adventure*  is  altogether  unwarrantable.  To  hunt  for 
such  sciendfic  mysteries  in  mytbi  manifestly  e(»c  in  their  ehar* 
racter^  is  to  be  as  idly  ingenious  as  the  most  rationalizing  stoic 

*  Theog,  T.  178. 
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w  t]ie  most  sU^rical  NeopktoiiisL  It  is  to  mistake  altogether 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  It  is  to  mistake  hamsn  natove  too,  as 
though  men  could  never  imanne  and  create  for  fancy's  sake, 
and  without  thinking  of  the  Mtac  or  the  solstioea.  The  Greeks 
were  not  such  devotees  of  prose  as  Mr.  Mackay. 
Wha^  then^  did  these  Ghreeks  want  ?   Mr.  Mack^  sajs^ 

'  Even  if  tiiej  coqIcI  have  been  aware  of  the  existenee  of  natural 

law  in  its  true  meaning,  they  knew  not  how  to  study  or  decipher 
jao  that  it  was  still  a  mystery,  inoperative  as  a  guide  to  deliberate  choiee 
and  action.  The  stoical  maxim  *to  live  agreeably  to  nature*  was  the 
nearest  approach  of  antiquity  to  a  perfect  moral  codej  its  defect  was 
the  impossibility  of  applying  it  v&en  the  study  of  nature  was  arreted, 
and  when  antidpated  notions  were  assumed  as  final  criteria  of  trntii 
and  right  Visionary  theories  were  thus  adopted  by  rival  sact^  and 
while  each  had  its  element  of  truth,  the  Stoic  erred  on  one  side  as 
much  fis  the  Kpieiirean  on  the  other.  If  nature  be  a  system  of  regu- 
larity and  law,  we  must,  in  order  to  live  otrreeably  to  it,  become 
acquainted  with  its  laws;  in  other  words,  we  nui^t  train  experience,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  pracLicai  or  worldly  wisdom, 
hut  In  cfif  ni£Aodiiiedfirma»9eimeBs  the  inteUeetual  part  of  religion 
being  onl^  the  gaining  aocarate  experience  reduced  to  general 
principles,  so  as  to  be  r^ulily  available^  and  aooompanxed  by  such  a 
clear  view  of  the  resulting  obl^atioDS  as  maj  insure  the  realisation  of 
its  lessons/— VoL  i.  p.  33. 

According  to  our  author,  they  wanted  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Wc  sny  they  v.  anted  a  Savionr.  A  revelation  would  meet  a 
dcejxjr  need  than  a  Novum  Organum.  After  the  advent  of  a 
Pagan  Bacon  (to  imagine  an  impossibility)  the  necessities  of 
man's  spiritual  nature  would  still  have  urged  the  gravest  ques- 
tions concemliig  God  and  duty  as  fruitlessly  as  ever.  Since  the 
advent  of  Christ  all  wise  men  know  how  such  inquiries  have 
Ibond  thur  answer. 

As  we  study  die  bewildered  specolation  of  the  ancients  W6 
are  like  men  in  possession  of  a  riddle  listening  to  the  attempts  of 
others  who  tiy  to  solve  it  Now  there  comes  a  gness  which  is 
all  but  right;  we  expect  the  answer  in  a  moment;  hut  some 
misleading  association  flits  before  the  mind  of  the  seel^er,  the 
cine  is  lost  again,  and  the  next  conjecture  is  fiurther  off  than 
ever.  Well  might  Lactantius  exclaim,  O  quam  difficilis  est 
ignorantibiis  Veritas,  et  qnam  facilis  scientibus !  Often  their 
living  truths  are  miseraijly  linked  to  dead  theories.  Their  best 
forces  are  posted  where  iliey  are  useless.  Witli  infinite  pains 
they  kindle  a  light  and  then  demand  applause  for  putting  it 
under  a  busiiel.  Take  such  a  book  as  Cicero's  De  Naturcl 
Deorum,  The  absurdities  of  material  pantheism  were  never 
more  pointedly  exposed  thsn  hj  Velkios  (i.  10).   The  objeotion 
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of  the  sceptic  that  he  had  never  seen  a  deity,  ^vas  met  then 
by  the  same  reductio  ad  ohmrdum  which  might  he  employed 
to-day  (i.  31).    Then,  as  now,  it  was  made  manifest  that  the 
unbeliever  was  more  crcdiitous  than  the  thetst  (i.  34).  The 
arguuicnt  from  design  is  admirably  put,  and  its  cunnilative  cha- 
racter insisted  on  truest  insight       5,  G).    But  lor  what 
purpose  is  it  pressed  ?  to  identify  God  with  the  universe  and  to 
tocalie  dimity  in  the  atan  (u.  7— 9»  11,  23).*    At  laat  the 
mutilated  third  book  unsettles  everything.  Eadi  condaaion  of 
baman  xeaaoa  has  been  auooeauTely  laid  prostrate.  Each  athlete 
is  jost  strong  enough  to  throw  his  antagonist,  only  to  be  over* 
thrown  in  turn.    Each  position  that  ia  taken  is  embarrassed  and 
held  at  bay  by  a  host  of  objections  peculiar  to  itself.  Velleios, 
Cotta,  Bafbus,  all  are  refuted  one  after  the  other.    Every  one  of 
them  assails  with  success  what  he  regards  as  false,  none  can 
successfully  maintain  what  he  holds  as  true.     The  mournful 
longing  of  heathendom  is  breathed  in  the  words  of  one  of  these 
speakers,  *  Utinam  tarn  facile  vera  in  venire  possem,  quam  falsa 
convincere'  (i.  32).    It  was  a  conflict  in  which  no  one  remained 
master  of  the  iield.    Hence  the  most  impartial  religious  treatise 
of  antiquity  was  accounted  the  most  dangerous.f   It  left  nothing 
standing.   New  solutions  only  ereated  new  difficulties.  The 
result  was,  as  when  a  man  endeavouxa  to  shelter  himself  beneath 
a  covering  wbich  is  too  small.   He  wanna  one  part  of  bis  body 
only  to  leave  another  bare.   There  was  hope  but  in  one  way. 
These  litigsnts  could  cmly  be  satisfied  by  a  Judge  who  ahouUi 
speak  as  never  man  spake. 

It  is  to  the  praise  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  that  they  attempted 
to  apply  philosophy  to  life.  We  may  obsen^e,  in  passing,  that 
Mr.  MacKay  has  failed  to  appreciate  either  the  causes  or  the  con- 
sequences of  tlicir  distinctively  practical  aim.  Their  endeavour 
was  a  failure,  uot  fur  lack  of  science,  but  for  lack  of  revelation. 
Neither  the  compass  nor  the  telescope  could  have  helped  them. 
They  wanted^  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Mr.  Mackay,  not  the 
power  of  steam»  but  the  power  of  God.  The  ideal  of  either  was 
alike  ftntastic  and  impfacticable.  Any  one  who  has  read  ftr 
himself  the  respective  demanda  of  the  masters  of  these  two 
schools,  will  know  that  the  quiescent  negation  of  the  one  was  as 
impossible  as  the  straining  ambition  of  die  other.}   On  either 

*  Oomp.  Lactantius,  Div,  Jn$t.  ii.  8. 

-f  Ste  Lactantius,  Div.  Jnst.  i.  17,  and  De  Ira  Dei^  cap.  xi.  ConoMre  the  remarks 
of  Augustioe  on  the  ooncloaions  of  Cicero  Mtpeeting  prescience.  lit  Cintate  D«k 
T.  9.  Amobini  fpeaks  of  the  abhorrence  xnth  which  the  book  was  repnrded  by 
tfie  zealoof  adherents  of  polytheism  {Ado.  Nai,  iii.  6,  7),  and  its  mutiiation  is 
perhaps  attritetfthk  to  tneh  hiiidi. 

X  IMyL  Zocrta.  ISSi  vii.117— 190. 
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nde  a  enidde  of  half  our  nafme  m  veqaived*   Men  iSd  not 
Bod  it  easy,  with  high-flown  Seneca,  to  deem  themaeWes  the 
peen  of  godsi  and  mtiZ  pam  was  evil  only  hecauae  llwy  thought 
U  ao.*  Jtt  waa  not  more  aatiafiuitory  to  confound,  with  Iiiicrettoa, 
veltgMO  and  nperstitioa.   As  regards  others,  both  the  systems 
were  hostile  to  philanthropy.   The  oncaBtia  and  inte^ynaim,  of  the 
Stoic  grew  into  dviXtvtfjiAa'vvri,  and  sublime  indifference  called 
hardhcartodness  a  virtue.    The  Stoics  turned  away  from  the  cry 
of  sutfrrintj:,  because  it  moved  their  disdain;  the  Epicureans, 
because  it  disturbed  their  ease.    The  one  was  deaf  because  he 
was  the  slave  of  pride,  the  other  because  he  was  the  slave  of 
passion.    At  last,  philosophy  became  a  fashion  and  a  toy.  Greek 
slavcb  and  Greek  systems  were  alike  the  luxurious  necessities  of 
the  wealthy  Roman.    If  the  search  after  truth  sometimes  began 
in  serionsne«»  it  eeneraUv  degenerated  into  afibctation,  and 
ended  in  disgusL  The  affluent  prtetor  would  have  one  little 
room  in  his  oountrf  mansion  at  Baiss  poor  and  fade,  that  he 
miffht  retire  thither  to  play  at  the  philosopher  when  dissipation 
had  made  the  change  refreshing.    Surrounded  with  every  enjoy- 
ment, he  could  there  fancy  himself  poor,  content,  and  wise. 
Many  went  over  from  the  Garden  to  the  Porch,  blase  with 
pleasure  and  wretched  with  ennui,  as  French  gentlemen,  tired  of 
gaiety,  turned,  with  their  aching  leomant  of  a  heart,  &om  Voltaire 
to  St,  Francis  de  Sales. 

To  an  earnest  votary  of  abstractions  like  Piotinus,  philosophy 
seemed  to  have  desecrated  herself  by  this  popularity,  leading,  as 
it  did,  to  the  profaaatiou  of  so  much  pretence.  The  loftiest 
principle  of  speculation  had  been  practically  abjured;  the 
triumph  was  hollow;  the  success  a  defeat;  soeptieismt  and 
Boepdcism  only,  gaineid  ground  every  day.  In  him,  the  longing 
after  divine  light  became  more  profound  than  ever.  The  desire 
fi>und  in  ecstasy  a  fallacious  fulnlment.  He  raised  his  threefold 
scale,  Opinion,  Dialectic,  Illumination,  by  these  steps  to  ascend 
to  Giod-— the  '  lonely  man  to  the  lonely  Deity.*  He  exalted  the 
Reminiscence  of  Pmto  into  Inspiration.!  fought  the  last 

pand  battle  for  Hellenic  conservatism.  His  eclecticism  threw 
Its  shield  over  the  poetry,  the  eloquence,  and  the  science,  of  tiiat 
beautiful  bygone  Hellas,  whose  very  niciiiory  seemed  about  to 
perish.  In  the  midst  of  his  scholars  at  Rome,  he  lived  in  the 
city  and  the  time  of  Pericles.  Philosophy  was  ennobled  ui- 
directiy  by  the  very  coutest.  It  was  biightened  by  looking  its 
glorious  antagonist  in  the  face.   Scattered  rays  of  hght,  even 

*  Ccns.  ad  Marclam,  t\x. 
f  Plotia.  Ennead,  r.  Lb.  5,  p.  519 1  Con£  Flat.  Maw.  p.  349 ;  Ph«edriii,p,  47  ; 
•I0O,  Ewnead,  Ubw  v.  capp.  9, 10. 
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fiom  the  hoidle  .qnaitttv  eaibled  it  to  conrect  ■ome  old  mistake* 
and  conetniet  its  d^Does  better.  Bot  the  atruggle  was  vatD»  finr 
the  principle  of  life  was  wanting  The  position  was  a  false  one* 
These  men  were  ardent  champions  of  pol^theisniy  ^t  betieven 
in  the  unity  of  God.  The  leligious  eclccttdsiD  which  embraced 
all  lel^ioiis  could  secure  reverence  for  none.  Indignant  that 
one  rengion  should  declare  itself  the  only  true,  they  ascribed 
truth  to  all.  This  reaction  against  the  magnificent  intolerance 
of  Christianity  was  fatal  to  them.  They  laid  philosophy  o|>en  to 
the  attacks  ol"  reason,  without  being  able  to  rescue  their  rehgions 
from  the  assaults  of  ChnoLianity.  They  could  tuake  philosophy 
su^rstitiuus ;  they  could  not  make  superstition  philosophical. 

It  may  excite  maryel  how  Mr.  Mackay,  believing  as  he  does, 
should  have  written  has  book  at  alL  Aoooidine  to  him,  mankind 
were  inevitably  Tisionaries  till  the  arrival  of  science.  Their 
efforts  evineed  only  their  powerlessness.  His  woik  reootds  the 
intellectual  histcny  of  childhood  Bacon  makes  his  era,  and  he 
ought  to  write  b.b.  instead  of  b.c.  This  history  of  intellect 
bekMre  induction  is,  on  his  principles,  like  an  account  of  the  naval 
exploits  of  the  Romans  before  tney  had  a  fleet,  and  when  they 
practisod  rowing  on  the  land.  Yet,  having  undertaken  such  a 
task,  troni  whatever  motive,  he  should  have  perfijrmcd  it 
thoroughly.  But  of  this  great  and  final  movement  ot  tlic  Greek 
mind,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  he  says  scarcely  anything.  A 
long,  wearisome,  and  |)i(ifit]ess  chapter  on  Philo,  and  some  dis- 
ordered notices  of  the  Guo^tics,  occiipy  the  space  which  should 
have  been  given  to  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  Lunblichus  and 
ProdoB.  Tne  great  divirion  of  the  school  mto  what  may  be 
called  its  theoaophic  and  its  theuigic  brsnohes,  though  so  con* 

S^icuous  and  important^  is  not  pointed  onU  The  instructive 
ifferences  between  Platonism  and  Keofribtonism  are  nowhere 
indicated.  The  many  characteristic  personages  of  the  timoy  who 
are  such  remarkable  exponents  of  the  wants  and  the  resources  of 
heathenism,  are  nowhere  sketched.  The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Alexandrian  Trinity  is  nninvestigated.  The  failure 
of  the  Alexaiulrian  mysticism  as  a  moral  means  of  renovation- 
its  extravagance  of  aspiration,  and  its  enervating  relapse  —  are 
unnoticed,  as  well  as  unexplained.  The  mere  names  of  some  of 
the  men,  and  the  facts  referred  to,  uiay  here  aiu!  there  occur; 
but  there  is  no  history,  no  philosophical  inquiry ;  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  unstudied,  its  importance  unfeiL  We  had  pro- 
posed supplying  in  the  present  paper,  some  brief  aooount  of  this 
section  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  so  interestinff  in  itself  and 
so  influential  on  the  Christianity  of  a  later  age.  Sut  of  this  our 
space  will  not  admit 
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The  work  is  defective,  however,  in  other  respects,  which,  on 
Ae  mnthoi^  own  principles,  aie  ftr  more  important.  Physical 
aaeoee  IB,  with  ^ia,  the  great  agent  of  progreoL   Scifloce  it  to 
cnuBicipate  nMnkind  fiom  tlie  taraidooi  of  mperrtittoiL  Ab  tfaej 
recognise  the  lawi  of  die  tmtvene  ood  multiply  the  'eommoda 
yitm/  they  will  set  at  rest  their  eaves  about  transgRmion  and  for- 
grreaen,  and  aflk  no  kn^^  for  a  revelation.   In  metK|>hjnG8  and 
theology  thej  always  have  described,  they  always  must  describe^  a 
circle.    The  positiro  scionoes  alone  are  essentially  progressive. 
The  historian  of  the  devt  lopnicnt  of  Greek  intellect  who  starts 
with  these  assumptions,  should  surely  have  given  some  account 
of  Greek  science.    These  men  laboured  in  tlie  right  direction, 
and  there,  within  certain  limits,  they  made  a  real  advance.  To 
their  toil  and  their  triumphs  in  this  proviucc  the  greater  part  of 
such  a  book  should  have  been  devoted.    The  account  might 
ha^  been  leaderod  deeply  intevesting.     For  a  work  of  this 
description,  even  eaDeootod  fajf  Mr.  Mackay,  we  conld  well  faa?o 
spared  the  Toltmes  he  has  given  to  the  world.   Baton  this  laige 
field  he  has  not  even  entered.    He  is  wanting  to  his  own  cause* 
Believiog  what  he  does,  he  should  have  tracked  the  caravan 
across  the  desert,  depicted  the  UeUenic  colony,  followed  the 
first  Greek  sail  that  stretehed  away  beycmd  the  Pilunrs  of  Hercules. 
He  diould  have  shown  how  commerce  and  navi^ticKi  lbstered» 
cnltnred,  nnd  built  up  astronomy;  and  how  that  science  grew 
w  liich  contains  the  starry  alphabet  of  those  imivcrsal  laws,  whose 
recognition  is  to  be  the  panacea  of  the  species.    xVbove  all,  the 
conquests  of  Akxatuler  should  have  made  an  epoch, — those 
cam})aigns,  wliiclk  spread  an  empire  from  the  Nile   to  the 
Jaxartes, — which  introduced  the  astonished  Greeks  to  so  many 
strange  races  of  men,  and  to  a  mythology,  a  philosophy,  and  a 
science,  of immemotial  antiquity,-'t]iose  militaiy  tmnufia  whoch 
the  soldier  iiom  Macedon  hnitted  new  and  monstrous  animals, 
and  admired  the  banyan,  the  banana,  and  the  pahny — that  army, 
whose  leader  was  sunonnded  by  astrooomera  and  botsnisti^ 
historians  and  painters,  and  which  sent  home  to  the  museum  of 
Aristotle  the  bones  and  skins  of  innumerable  birds  and  beasts^ 
Mr.  Mackay  should  have  indicated  the  large  results  of  an  ex- 
pedition so  scientific  in  its  character,  associated,  as  it  was,  by  a 
happy  juxtaposition  with    the    contemporary  genius  of  the 
Stagyrite.    The  excited  louigination  of  men  was  ill  led  with  a 
multitude  of  new  forms  and  new  ideas; — a  master-niiud  was  at 
hand  to  teach  them  to  examine  and  to  classify,  with  a  caution 
and  an  insight  before  unknown.    Observation  and  experiment 
began  to  take  the  place  of  vague  surmise  and  arbitrary  conjecture. 
The  long-cheikhed  exclusivenesB  of  the  Greek  seemed  about 
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this  inomeatous  movement  Mr.  Mackay  is  silenL  Neither  has 
he  told  U8  what  the  mathematician8  of  Alezandiia  aocompli8hed» 
what  the  Royal  Museum  did  for  aeienoe,  and  why  it  did  no  more* 
EratoBtbenea  and  Hipparchus  are  not  mentioned.  This  adulator 
of  science  has  neglected  Strabo  and  Pliny,  overlooked  the  yoyager 
Neaichus,  and  failed  to  perpetuate  on  hia  immortal  page  the 
memory  of  Archimedes  and  of  Euclid. 

The  pr(^e8S  of  f^cicntific  discovery  has  not  rescued  Mr.  Macl^ay 
from  several  of  the  errors  of  the  ancient  heathen.  Where  they 
stumbled  in  the  darkness,  he  falls  down  in  broad  noon.  The 
testimonies  of  the  antiquity  he  records  and  the  Christianity^  he 
rejects  are  alike  thrown  away  upon  him.  We  hear  many  ol  the 
pagans  speak  as  though  they  were  better  Christians  than  their 
critic.  Plutarch  is  in  advance  of  him,  when,  by  a  noble  instinct, 
he  scatters  the  sophistries  of  soeplieismy  and  declana  the  thought 
of  an  all-watching  Providence  a  safeguard  and  a  joy,  and  not  a 
craven  supersdtion.*  Cicero  is  before  him,  when,  pleading  for 
Milo,  he  writes  with  awe  of  the  'magna  vis  conscientisB.*  Plato 
has  left  him  behind,  when,  catching  a  ffUm^se  of  the  true  nature 
of  man's  sin,  he  calls  it  the  excess  of  8elt-love.t  When  Plato 
loses  sight  of  this  truth,  and  speaks  of  sin  as  mere  want  of  know- 
ledge, he  descends  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Mackay. t  The  old 
niistakc  of  supposing  that  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  the 
knowledge  of  natural  law,  or  the  contemplation  of  great  abstrac- 
tions, would  renovate  man^s  nature,  is  iuexcusably  repeated. 

In  speaking  of  sacrifice,  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
sense  of  guill,  the  idea  of  tsubbtitution,  the  longing  after  recon- 
ciliation with  Heaven — all  were  there.  But  through  the  smoke 
of  the  offering  he  can  see  nothing  real — no  actual  capacitv  and 
want  which  affords  the  presumption  of  a  supply.  He  luMurs 
repeatedly  to  give  to  the  festivals  and  the  sacrifices  of  Greece  a 
pantheistic  significance.  In  pantheism  he  seems  to  find  the 
interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  while  he  denies  its  atoning 
character.  In  his  view,  sacrifice  is  the  converse  of  creation.  To 
the  metaphysician,  the  latter  is  the  self-<lescent  of  the  universal 
into  the  particular ;  the  former,  the  *  restoration  of  the  particular 
to  the  universal'  (vol.  ii.  §  6,  and  p.  32 j.  Polytheism  must 
grow  up,  no  doubt,  into  pantheism.  It  was  but  natural  that 
philosophy  should  dissolve  the  concrete  individual  divinities  into 


ritual  was  not,  therefore,  physical,  to  the  extent  Mr.  Mackay 


to  melt  away.    Even  ethnol 


d  some  attention.  Oa 
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represents.  The  popular  is  the  undovclopcd  in  this  respect,  and 
we  shall  inevitably  misunderstand  the  periodical  festivities  of 
ancient  Greece,  if  we  regard  them  as  designedly  replete  with  pan- 
theistic lessons  for  the  people.  In  Sweden,  in  Germany,  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  long  tiie  custom  to  hail  the  in-coming  of  the  spnnir, 
and  to  exult  over  the  banishment  of  winter,  with  mimic  battles, 
emblematic  maBquing,  games,  and  dances,  and  a  forest  of  green 
boughs;  yet  these  penonifieations  were  anything  but  pantheittic 

Our  author  ptaiM  the  mysteries^  because  they  taught  the 
initiated  by  symbol,  and  not  didactieally  (voL  ii.  p.  1 16).  The 
former  method  ia,  in  his  view,  far  superior  to  direct  instruction. 
Then  let  ns  cancel  the  Bible,  and  restore  ^om  monkish  legend 
the  miracle-plays  of  the  middle  age;  let  us  have  the  drama 
instead  of  the  sermon — the  masquerade  in  place  of  the  book. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  exclusive  principle  of  the  mysteries — that 
spirit  of  pride,  so  fatal  to  progress,  which  the  Gospel  came  to 
destroy  when  Paul  announced  an  *open  mystery*  to  which  all 
men  were  invited.  We  think  that  the  natural  desire  after  more 
didactic  teaching  led  many  a  thoughtful  mind  to  Eleusis,  there 
to  be  initiated  m  the  famous  secrets  so  disappointing  after  all. 
If  the  Bjrmbol  had  satisfied  men,  it  wonU  never,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  developed  into  the  myth — ^the  chrysalist  as 
Creoser  happily  phrases  it,  into  the  butterfly.  Mere  hintfl^ 
insignia,  ana  allegories,  would  always  be  interpreted  by  the  few 
minds  prepared  for  such  effort  accordine  to  arbitrary  preconcep- 
tions :  they  would  be  Whittington*s  bells,  giving  counsel  onlv  to 
the  solitary  fancy;  they  would  be  the  courtier's  cloua  of 
Polonins — now  a  camel,  now  a  weasel,  now  a  whale.  Often- 
times, the  profound  significance  attributed  to  random  and 
capricious  invention  are  as  though  one  should  imagine  he 
descried  telegraphic  signals  in  the  man  of  lath  wlu)  waves  his 
arms  on  the  farmhouse  top,  or  in  the  fluttering  gesticulations  of 
the  scarecrow  in  the  iield. 

Mr.  Mackay's  principle  would  leave  his  favoiu*ed  few  with 
nodons  coaceming  manVi  need  more  defective,  in  manj  respects, 
than  those  of  antiquity ;  it  would  leave  the  mass  without  any 
religion  whatsoever*  To  the  many,  if  religion  comes  not  with 
authority,  it  can  never  corae  at  all.  The  ocean  and  the  stai^, 
the  sunshine  and  the  com,  are  glorious  symbols.  The  Greek 
could  decipher  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  their  majestic 
language.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  Mankind  must 
have  a  divine^  *  d!(f;u'tic*  interpretation,  or  they  will  read  for 
ever  in  vain.  lint  we  know  not  what  advice  Mr.  Mackay  can 
give  to  the  multitude  other  than  this:  'Look  to  your  sewers, 
*a\<):<l  the  tavern,  and  pickup  what  scraps  you  can  from  the 
'  table  of  science.*    An  aristocracy  of  scientific  intellectualism  is 
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to  sliepherd  the  herd  of  men.  It  is  but  a  tmism  to  say  that  the 
popular  religion  of  the  Greeks,  -with  all  its  ht  amy,  was  fatally 
defective;  yet  this  defect,  on  the  theory  ot  Mr.  Alackay,  could 
never  be  removed  till  our  tinkers  and  tailors  became  Faradavs 
wd  Hefsdi«i8.  Periiape  he  looki  IbrnMd  to  •  time  when  tne 
Mbooliiiaiter  of  some  lemolc  Iriek  hamlet  ehefl  nrfhr  pnnkhmeiit 
heceame  a  boy  beneeth  hn  etve  wm  fiHmd  igDomit  of  tone  perte 
of  the  diflSefe&tifll  and  inlegcal  calculua  We  thoold  not^ 
indeed,  witness,  UBder  his  r^^tm^  a  lepetitianof  the  grosser  evils 
«f  polytheism ;  but  for  the  graceful  cfeatioiis  of  the  Gredi  he 
vKmld  sttbstitate  a  frigid  negation.  Even  for  his  better  viewa 
eonceminp  morals,  he  is  indebted  to  a  drspiscd  soriptnral  Chris- 
tianitv.  How  the  multitiuie  are  to  be  Ufted  up  and  stirred  to  noMe- 
ness,  under  the  wintry  rule  of  natural  law,  he  has  not  explained. 
The  world  has  yet  to  witness  a  siii|z;le  exainplc  of  such  success. 

The  religion  of  the  Greek  was  associated  with  the  state,  the 
army,  and  iliat  public  property,  the  drama — now  stately  with 
the  echoing  recitative  ot  the  tragedy ;  now  grotesque  under  the 
eooiic  mti8e»  with  ita  fimtastic  G^gaxw  and  lieentioiis  gibca  The 
year  led  on  a  chaui  of  ftativala— the  Panathenniy  &  Theamo- 
phoria,  the  torn  and  oeuntiy^  Dtooytim^  On  one  helidi^,  a 
grave  procession  oi  cars  carrying  atatues  of  the  gods,  of  youths 
on  honeback,  maids  and  matrons,  Ephebi  and  Gyunaaiaidi^ 
eonducted  the  holy  peplus  from  Ceramicoa  op  to  the  teaaple  of 
the  heavenly  queen  of  the  Acropolis.  On  another,  a  rout  of 
revellers  filled  the  mr  with  shouts  and  laiiirhter:  n\\  wns  tipsy 
mirth  and  jollity,  and  the  most  foul-mouthed  jcslcr  at  the  bridge 
of  the  Cephissus  won  the  fillet  of  the  day.  Tlic  Greek  was 
present,  in  the  morning  at  a  solemn  expiation;  in  the  tvcriing 
he  was  leapin<;  on  the  wine-skin,  and  canird  drunk  to  bed.  His 
poetic  faith  iiiled  the  air  with  powers  iu  whose  nature  there  was 
everything  to  charm  the  fancy — little  to  alarm  the  conscience. 
He  played  at  quoits,  and  thought  of  the  fiMe  of  H^fadnlJi  and 
tibe  jealousy  of  Zephynis*  He  lay  on  the  snnny  nvez^s  bank» 
and  the  whispering  reeds  told  him  of  Syrinx  and  the  amovooa 
Pan.  He  looked  out  upon  the  sea,  and  saw  in  it  the  emeiaU 
aeiiith— the  watery  sky,  which  overhung  the  pearly  pahoea  of 
Foaeidon.  He  watched  the  llnea  of  raiidy  cloud  in  the  evening 
we^  and  they  seemed  the  roses  strewn  by  the  hands  of  the 
Hours  under  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  descending  sun-<rod.  He 

fazed  at  the  moonlight  slccpiiiL!;  ou  the  hill,  and  thought  of  the 
^atmian  mount,  and  the  love  ot  Diana  for  Endymion.  In  that 
moss  J  rock-cleft,  kept  ever  glistening  by  the  silver  over-ruuning  of 
a  spnncr,  a  nymph  may  hide  her  urn.  That  rustUnij in  yon  nndcr- 
wood — it  uiuy  have  bceu  a  satyr.  Tiie  eyes  ot  a  Dryad  may  have 
glanced  through  that  sparkUng  network  of  green  kaves.  Those 
shells  upon  the  sand  maj  have  been  tossed  there  by  a  Tnton. 
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Visions  such  as  these  did  not  probe  the  hurt  of  man's  heart, 
and  conld  not  heal  it.  The  Greeks  felt  the  need  of  a  divinity 
that  should  posiscss  human  svnipathies.  Bnt  to  satisfy  this  w^int 
tliey  lowered  deitv  without  elevatinf?  man.  Gods  became 
human,  but  man  did  not  become  divine.  The  infection  of 
mortal  viee  entered  the  Olvmnian  houses.  Thev  attributed  to 
the  powers  they  faishioned,  uoL  so  much  sympathy  with  sutfering, 
as  fellowship  in  crime.  Life  is  too  serious  for  a  holiday  relision. 
The  depth  of  man's  neeanity  oamot  be  fitted  widi-flomn  Thia 
pfofiHmd  longing  of  the  hnman  heoit  after  e  woid  fimn  heaven^ 
-*Cht8  insatiable  aapitBtion,  whicfa^  in  the  abaenee  of  the  tnilh, 
haa  hearkened  to  the  thunder  as  the  voice  of  Gh»d,  spelt  itself 
out  a  fruitless  and  peinfiil  revelatUm  in  meteors  and  in  aCBi% 
which  haa  given  to  piesteeaft  the  glory  of  miracle,  and  to  ftenaj 
the  honours  of  inspuration, — ^how  does  Mr.  Mackay  propose  to 
satisfy  it  ?  By  giving  man,  not  the  realit;\^  instead  of  the  pre- 
tence, but  by  an  absolute  denial.  By  telling  the  patient  he  is 
not  ill, and  that  his  pain  is  a  chiuipra.  By  removing  prayer  and 
providence,  miracle  and  revelation,  witii  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
and  bidding  all  these  amazed  and  disappointed  expectants  rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad.  By  pointing,  not  to  the  Bible,  but  to 
the  Principia;  to  the  universal  Order,  instead  of  a  personal  God. 
A  Pinnocfc*8  eatediism  in  Giaek  Bhoold  have  eorad  the  Athe- 
niena  of  their  raligiouB  uckneaa.  Let  Setenoe  now  unveil  her 
gloiy  end  the  plague  of  piety  will  be  stayed.  Verily  the  mid- 
anmtner  nighfs  dieam  of  Ancient  Greece  is  better  than  this 
benndkaa  November  cloud  of  nej;»lion»  thia  pantheistic  law,  this 
vortex  of  neceaaitanan  naturahsm*  thia  utilitarian  absolute 
Something,  this  god  and  no-god»  who  ia  measured  by  the  quad" 
rant,  examined  by  the  microscope,  and  leveaied  by  logpHnthfflS* 
We  are  ready  to  say,  with  Wordsworth, — 

*  I'd  rather  Be  , 

A  pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Rrtvp  glimpses  that  would  m  ikr  mr  h'5s  forluill 
Have  sight  of  Prot«as  rising  trom  the  sea* 
Or  hmt  old  Tritoii  blow  hia  wraslM  hacii.' 

Andersen  tells  us,  in  his  Fairy  Tales,  of  a  certain  mirror,  the 
work  of  diabolic  art,  which  distorted  evsry  object  reflected  on 
its  mtrfiMsei  Everytliing  fidr  aaonmod  a  mean  or  hideous  aspect. 
A  bceutifiii  hmdsoipe  appeared  but  so  much  boiled  spinachy  and 

if  a  man  had  a  freckle,  it  was  made  to  cover  half  his  fiice.  The 
wicked  looking-glass  was  broken^  but  of  the  fragments  some  men 
made  themaslves  spectacles  through  which  thej  look  to  this  day* 
With  a  pair  of  such  glasses  bestriding  his  nose,  Mr.  Mackay  has 

pored  over  the  narrative  nnd  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  provided,  he  can  see,. as  he  wishes  to  see,  the  exception  as 
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the  rule,  tlie  abuse  as  the  use,  the  practice  forbidde  n  as  the 
practice  sanctioned.  The  old  objections  of  infidelity  are  Uberally 
employed  by  iiim,  heedless  of  their  reiterated  refutation.  Scep- 
tical writers  resemble,  in  this  respect,  that  little  creature  (tne 
Nais)  which  is  said  to  propagate  by  multiplying  the  segments  ot' 
its  body  in  such  a  wa^'  that  the  ideulical  joint  which  is  the  tail 
of  the  first,  becomes  in  Bucoession  the  tail  of  individnal  after 
individual,  through  numeioua  jgenerationa  of  the  species*  Mr. 
Mackay  holds  an  inheritanoe  similarly  emUuied,  and  succeeds  in 
his  hook  to  the  transmitted  stock-prejudices  which  once  were 
livms  membets  in  the  body  corporate  of  our  old  English  deists. 
The  New  Testament  does  not  in  reality  hie  better  at  his  bands* 
In  the  eyes  of  his  anti-scripturai  Ghris&anity  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  IS  too  like  Judaism.  Christ,  he  says,  *  had  no  idea  any 
•more  than  his  disciples,  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
'Christian  without  first  being  a  Jew'  (vol.  ii.  p.  3^2).  The 
Christians  afterwards,  however,  thought  it  *  creditable  and  even 
necessary*  to  attribute  to  their  touoder  the  prediction  of  a 
Gentile  conversion,  concurrent  \\  ith  Jewish  exclusion,  suitable 
to  the  comprehensiveness  ot  the  Christian  plan.  According  to 
our  author,  it  appears  that  Christ,  '  conscious  of  that  spiritual 
'  superiority  anticipated  Ibr  the  Savionr/  resolved>  in  perfect  good 
faitDy  to  adopt  the  most  politic  measures  for  the  successful  assump- 
tion of  the  Messianic  chaiacter.   *  He  disposed  of  inapplicable 

*  Messianic  imagery  partly  by  figurative  construction,  {^ly  by 

*  referring  it  to  the  mysterious  ^atuie'  (pp.  341 — 343).  But  in 
the  issue  he  was  called  to  experience  *  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  an  enthusiastic  philanthropist.*  This  was  his  agony.  When 
he  found  that  his  plan  '  had  failed  for  the  present,  both  temporally 
and  spiritually,'  nothing  was  left  him  but  to  die,  as  niiiny  a 
martyr-prophet  had  done  before  him.  Then,  *  remorse,'  might 
*as  it  were  ransom  sin,  by  eradicating  siidulness  from  the  heart* 
(pp.  462,  463).  The  allusions  he  is  represented  as  making  to 
his  approaching  sufferings,  his  propliccy  of  his  own  death  as  a 
ransom,  are  to  be  understood  figuratively,  or  as  instances  of 
prole psis, — that  is»  anticipation,  the  disciples  afterwards  attri- 
buting to  him  what  they  thought  he  must  or  would  have  said,  and 
putting  doctrines  into  his  mouth  which  were  never  dreamed  of 
till  he  oad  been  laid  in  thesrave  (p.  396).  In  a  little  time  every 
incident  of  his  life  receiveuat  their  hands,  *if  possible  asupe^- 
'natural  colouring  the  amplitude  of  his  mental  endowment 
'became  a  miraculous  parentage,*  &c.,  &c.  (p.  344).  In  short, 
Mr.  Mackay  is  concerned  to  do  away,  if  possible,  with  all  that  is 
truly  distinctive  in  Christianity.  Those  truths  which  have 
brought  to  so  many  great  and  good  minds  *airs  from  heaven,* 
savour  in  his  nostrils  only  of  the  rankest  superstition.  Scrip- 
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tural  religion  is  as  intolerable  to  him  a?  the  lieavonly  firagraoce 
of  the  Peris  to  the  malignant  Deevs  of  Fersiaii  fable. 

We  may  take  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mackay  on  the  miracuious 
conception  of  our  Lord  as  a  specimen  of  his  treatment  of 
the  gospels.  He  travels  to  the  east,  aad  fetches  thence  the 
■account  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Koostcm,  and  of  Bud- 
•dah^  the  ofisprin^  of  a  virgin.  He  adduces  the  allusion  of 
Jerome  to  the  dmilar  legend  of  Man  and  He  makes  Im 
way  among  the  hones  of  the  Mantdioo  Tartan^  and  hean  their 
story  of  a  progenitors  sprang  from  a  vizgin.  He  biii^  over  from 
China  the  mimctiloua  communication  made  to  the  mother  of 
Confucius,  announcing  the  supernatural  birth  of  her  ro^al  son* 
He  finds  the  Chinese  annals  full  of  accounts  of  wonderful  saints 
bom  by  miracle.  He  summons  Zoroaster,  and  by  his  side 
Simon  Magns  and  Zenghis  Khan,  all  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
repeats  the  promise  of  Tiresias  to  the  mother  of  Hercules. 
Haviiiij;  filled  his  museum  with  such  curiosities  from  all  parts  of 
the  \v(irid,  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  From  the  sphere  of  thought  exem- 
^plilicd  in  these  extracts,  the  minds  of  Jewish  writers  were  not 

*  qualified  to  escape  i  and  when  the  idea  ot  a  supernatural  character 
'  and  divine  affiliation  had  been  suggested^  they,  as  usual,  dls- 
'  coveted  traditions  of  the  fiict»  accompanied  by  confirmations  of 
*it  in  ancient  prophecy  '  (voL  ii«  p.  351).  Accordingly  they  made 

*  a  seeming  and  fallacious  coincidence  take  the  form  of  a  preme- 

*  ditated  providential  design  thus  effecting  a  *  travestj,'  as  he 
ealb»  it,  S)f  a  really  sublime  idea  by  attempting  to  explain  it 
phjsicaiiy/  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  the  *  seeming  and  falla- 
cious coincidence*  lies  with  such  examples  as  be  has  collected. 
What  does  he  mean  by  'the  sphere  of  thought  exemplified  by 
such  extracts'?  He  would  not  surely  say  that  Simon  and  * 
Andrew,  while  washinfr  their  nets,  thought  of  Mantch(K)  Tartars, 
Zoroaster,  and  Confueius.  He  must  mean  that  they  were  just 
such  credulous,  myih-makinrr  persons  as  the  Scythians  and 
Chinese.  If  so,  their  story  would  display  characterisLics  re- 
sembling those  barbarous  legends.  For,  of  course^  if  the  parallel 
holds  in  the  one  respect  it  most  hold  in  tfie  other.  Their  account 
of  the  event  would  be  poetical,  extravagant,  monstrous.  Thej 
would  not  have  known,  any  more  than  other  half-educated  fanci- 
ful inventors,  when  to  stop.  We  should  have  had,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  others,  the  very  cradle  of  him  they  delighted  to  honour, 
filled  with  childish  wonders.  Thej  would  have  devised  such 
miracles  as  those  related  in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  the  infancy 
— miracles  really  analo^^ous  to  the  fantastic  creations  of  heathen 
mytholoi^y.  But  there  is  no  such  exaggeration,  no  such  puerile 
straining  after  effect.  The  narrative  of  Matthew  is  homely  and 
prosaic    There  is  nothing  about  sparrows  released  from  birdlime 
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on  the  Sabbath  bv  the  Divine  Infant.  No  such  tale  as  that  of 
the  man  tranblornied  by  witchcraft  into  a  mnlo,  and  recovering 
his  former  shap*:  when  the  child  Jesus  was  set  upon  his  back. 
Nothing  hke  tiio  story  of  the  boy  who  ran  ao^ainst  the  Saviour 
when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  was  struck  dead  for  the  oflPence. 
Such  absurdities  as  these  abouod  in  those  spurious  biographies, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  preserved  on  purpose  to  relate 
hj  thdr  ocmtnst.  iijpotlieses  like  this^  our  author.  For  pre- 
eiaelv  no  would  the  oiBciples  lunre  exeeoted  didr  work  of  iiiTen* 
tbn  iud  tbej  been  the.  kind  of  penons  he  suppoaes* 

Affatn»  on  Mr*  Meckay's  own  tbeoty^  a  mydi  most  he  ekibo- 
xalea  from  some  previously  existing  notion  or  tendm^*  The 
dupoeilioQ  to  devise  the  fiction  of  the  miraculous  conception  most 
have  been  implanted  in  their  minds  £rom  either  a  Jewish  or  a 
Panran  source.  It  could  not  have  Originated  in  the  latter. 
Matthew  was  a  Christian  altoprcther  of  the  Jewish  stamp, — -at  the 
farthest  imaginable  remove  from  any  inchnation  to  borrow  from  an 
abhorred  idolatry,  materials  wherewith  toeml)oUish  his  narration. 
His  Christianity  could  not  have  lessened  his  antipathy  to  the 
false  gods  of  the  heathen,  iie  was  not,  like  Paul,  acquainted 
with  Greek  iiLeraturc.  lie  writes  manifestly  without  any  view 
of  adapting  himself  to  Gcreek  ideas.  His  mind  was,  it  is  to  be 
ftaved»  far  kas  libeiel  than  that  4£  Mr.  Mackaj.  He  saw  no 
vecondite  pantheism,  no  etberial  nsture-wocsfaip^  m  sodi  inf- 
mentary  aceoimtB  as  may  have  reached  his  eaes,  oi  the  idol  vanities 
in  the  great  Gentile  world.  He  wonld  look  on  them  with  the 
^aelin^  of  a  Jew,  and  turn  away  as  from  the  accursed  thing. 
.  Neither  wonld  Matthew  have  been  inclined,  ss  Mr.  Mackay 
seems  to  suppose,  to  persist  in  regarding  Jesus  as  divine,  to  mis- 
understand fas  we  are  told  by  the  author  he  did^  the  Saviour's 
own  statements  concerning  the  simply  spiritual  nature  of  his  Son- 
ship,  and  on  this  ground  to  seek  to  exalt  him  by  fabricatincr  n  super- 
natural conception.  The  Jews,  with  scarcely  an  excejition,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  mere  man,  born  in  the 
orduiary  course,  and  endowed  with  his  extraordinary  powers  only 
on  his  consecration, — his  anointing,  in  fact,  to  ihe  Messianic 
office.  In  this  respect,  a^in,  motive  was  wantinc  to  "die  produce 
tion  of  such  a  myth.  The  mstances  of  remaikable  birth  witn  which 
the  Jew  was  fiuniliar,  were  not  at  all  analogotn  to  the  case  in 
question.  Sanmel  and  Samson  were  examples  of  the  birth  of 
ohildren  associated  with  divine  intimation,  long  after  the  parents 
had  ceased  to  hope  for  issue.  Mr.  Mackay  forgets,  too,  the  im* 
messumble  distance  placed  between  Jehoviah  and  mortal  men  in 
the  mind  of  the  Jew.  The  gods  of  the  Greek  were  far  less 
widely  separated  from  mankind.  To  a  Greek,  the  idea  of  a 
demi-gody  divine  and  hiuman  in  his  parentage,  was  tarn i  liar.  To 
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the  Jew,  the  nnTiouncement  that  Christ  v-a^s,  in  the  highest  sense, 
the  1^0:1  of  God  as  well  as  the  Sou  of  man,  was  long  a  hard 
saying.  Down  to  a  eojHparatively  late  period,  we  see  the  Jewish 
Christians  repeatedly  exhibiting  the  tendency  to  smk  into 
Ebionittsm,  sod  to  nsgaid  Christ  as  a  mere  Btan.  The  Gentite 
Christians  maiiifest  no  soch  disposition.  The  ^tsnser  with  many 
of  them  lay  rather  in  llie  opposite  cBrectioD.  Ixius^  PaJesttttO 
woold  have  been  the  last  place  in  which  soch  a  notion  would 
I18V0  aomi^sted  itsel£ 

Mr.MackaT  says,  that  when  the  idea  of  divine  affiliation  *  had 
hem  once  suggested,  the  evangelist  would  endeavour  to  find  con- 
firmation ot  it  in  ancient  prophecy.  Now  this  suggestion  is  the 
very  thing  whicli  was  wanting.  Granting;  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  so  unscrnjudous  as  Mr.  Mackay  supposes,  thcv  might,  with 
some  strong  predi^posiLion  to  believe  in  a  supernaLural  concep- 
tion, have  endeavoured  to  interpret  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah 
(vii.  8,  9)  so  to  countenance  their  views.  But  that  suigle  pa^ 
sage,  ui  itself  so  obscure,  could  never  have  originated  such  a  myth 
in  the  first  instance*  The  ideas  which  aasume  a  mythical  em- 
bodiment are  always  deeply-rooted,  popular,  and  indicative  of 
peculiar  natbnal  tendency.  In  the  present  instance,  this  essen* 
tial  condition  is  wholly  wanting,  and  judging  d,  pnori,  such  S 
myth  is  jast  what  a  Jewish  mind  would  jiot  have  elaborated. 

We  have  argued  so  far  on  Mr.  Mackay's  own  ground.  Wh^ 
the  arauments  against  the  mythical  theory  altogether  arc  con- 
sidered, his  case  is  hopeless.  That  such  pinna  frauds  should 
co-exist  with  sucii  wisdom,  should  have  accomphshed  so  great  a 
work,  achieving  bv  a  lie  what  truth  in  vain  attempted — this  is 
incredible  if  you  will,  and  here  our  scepticism  is  immovabie.  The 
time  was  not  mytliical,  nor  was  there  time  for  myths.  So  lai^ 
a  fabulous  deposit  retjuired  a  lapse  of  years,  wtiich  chronology 
cannot  be  bribed  to  cede.  Uippolytus  hasjust  emerged  from  Moimt 
Athoe,  to  complete  die  min  of  the  tottering  theory  of  Straoss* 

Mr.  Madcay  cites  the  allosion  of  Jerome  to  the  classic  legend 
oonceming  the  divine  birth  of  Romuliis.*  That  snch  a  8torj> 
and  the  reference  to  it,  should  be  ennmerated  among  the 
examples  adduced  to  account  for  the  notion  of  a  supematund 
conception,  is  amusing  enougih.  It  is  simply  putdnff  the  cart 
before  the  horse ;  mistaking  cause  for  effect ;  that  is  all.  Such 
comparisons  would  never  have  been  drawn,  had  not  the  fact  of 
Christ's  miraculous  origin  become  already  an  established  article 
ot  laith.  Tliey  are  the  consequence,  not  the  source,  of  tin-  doc- 
trine.   Suppose  an  English  settler  desired  to  introduce  among 

*  JottiD  Mbityt  has  a  catalogue  of  such  analogies  {AptL  iL  p.  66,  i>).  Mr. 

Macj^ny  is  -welcome  to  the  reference  for  his  next  f  uti  n,  if  he  will  be  fair  eiiwifh 
giye  the  points  of  contreut  also  indicated  by  the  father  a  little  farther  on. 
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some  half-barbarous  aborir^incs  a  mediaoical  contrivaooe  familiar 
to  the  European.  He  might  show  them  that  they  and  their 
fatliors  before  them  had  been  all  along  endeavouring  clumsily  to 
attain  that  very  result  which  his  appliance  accomplished  speedily 
and  well.    No  man  in  his  senses  would  say,  *It  is  evident  that 

*  the  colonist  was  indebted  to  the  natives  for  the  idea  of  his 

*  machine.'  Yet  such,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  it  at  all,  is  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Mackay. 

In  the  same  connexion  occura  an  instance  of  that  cool  assumpr 
idoo  io  which  he  is  so  prone  to  indulge.  He  says,  *  the  woid 
Almah  does  not  mean  yiigin.'  The  LiCX«  be  tells  joa,  weie 
wtoDg  in  transkting  it  «<xpd6vo(.  Now  it  so  happens^  that  in  the 
dx  pboea  in  which  this  word  occurs  elsewhere  it  is  twice  applied 
to  young  unmarried  females  certainly  (Genesis,  xziv.  43,  to 
Rebekab;  £xod.  ii.  S,  to  the  maid  attendant  on  Pharoah's 
daughter),  and  twice  most  probably  (Psalm  Ixviil.  25,  '  the 
damsels  playing  with  timbrels Solomon's  Song,  i.  3,  '  therefore 
do  the  virgins  love  thee'),  and  in  the  two  remaining  cases  (Sol. 
Son<:;,  j.  8;  Prov.  xxx.  19)  this  application  is,  to  say  the  legist, 
as  probable  as  any  other.  (See  Alexander  on  Isaiah,  in  loc.) 
Yet  this  assertion  is  bokily  uttered,  without  qualification,  without 
research,  without  alleiupL  at  prooi^  Tiie  propiictic  language  is 
unmeaning  on  Mr.  Mackay's  supposition,  that  the  prediction 
vskn  onlj  to  an  onUnaiy  birdi.  Hie  passage  be  cites  from 
Jostin  Martyr  helps  him  not  a  wblL  The  testimony  of  that 
Either  simply  goes  to  show  that  certain  teachen,  disukb^  as 
Mr.  Mackaj  does»  the  doctrine  in  qnestion,  could  bethink  them- 
selves of  no  better  resource  than  the  substitution  of  vesw;  to 
icap&£vof,  because  the  long-received  and  correct  translation  was 
hostile  to  their  own  theological  notions.  The  translators  of  the 
LXX  could  have  been  under  no  inducement  to  adapt  their 
version  to  views  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

Such  is  the  dogmatism  greedily  swallowed  by  many  so-called 
lovers  of  free  inquiry.  It  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  desire 
to  be  confirmed  in  their  irreligion,  without  the  trouble  of  working 
out  ior  iheuiiitlvcb  eveu  an  ludepeudenL  unbelief.  The  show  of 
erudition  which  parades  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mackay,  will  be  to 
them  what  the  vestments  of  the  priest  are  to  another  dass.  The 
extremes  meet  in  a  common  credolity.  The  irrelevant  quotationa 
of  one  man,  and  the  empty  gesticulations  of  another,  are  alike 
the  medium  of  a  second-hand  rcli'^ion.    In  either  case,  faith  is 

S laced,  not  in  God^  but  in  man.  To  write  in  such  fashion  is  not 
ifficuU.  To  do  so,  ^^ou  must  despatch  some  objections  by  a 
sweeping  assertion.  That  will  go  a  great  way.  feeble-minded 
rraderg  will  not  venture  to  doubt  a  statement,  the  contrary  of 
which  is  so  contemptuously  represented  as  totally  out  of  the 
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question.  Other  difficulties  you  must  quietly  pass  by.  Readers 
who  nrc  in  a  hurrv — readers  who  have  but  scanty  leisure,  little 
learning,  and  less  inclinafion  to  examine  for  themselves — (and 
how  lai^e  a  proportion  do  they  make !) — renders  who  are  impressed 
by  your  learned  aspect,  awed  by  your  oracular  tone,  or  predis- 
pobcd  to  admire  your  scepticism,  will  never  think  of  them.  You 
must  adopt,  iu  tact,  the  device  of  the  Irish  driver,  who  made  a 
fMraetice  of  eetttng  down  from  time  to  time  andsbmming  the  door 
of  hia  vehiciet  to  make  his  honea  think  that  some  paasenger  had 
got  onty  and  that  their  load  waa  kfls.  Whether  the  snccess  of 
the  trick  with  the  horses  waa  imaginary  or  ieal>  we  do  not  under- 
take to  say.  A  similar  expedient^  however,  ^ill  undoubtedly 
answer  with  minds  that  resemble  an  animal  less  noble.  Loudly 
declare  that  you  have  got  rid  of  an  argument,  and  seem  as  thougn 
you  had  left  it  far  behind,  and  there  are  those  who  will  believe 
that  it  is  disposed  of,  though  a  ponderous  burden  of  most  stout 
and  weighty  objections  mav  encumber  yon  to  the  very  journey's 
end.  Such  are  some  of  the  directions  which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  any  aspirant  who  desires  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
Travellers  tell  us  that  iu  the  iniddle  of  the  lake  Alakoul,  in 
Central  Asia,  is  a  high  mountain,  which  once  vomited  fire,  and 
even  now  occasions  violent  storms,  the  terror  of  the  caiavan. 
For  this  cause  some  sheep  are  still  sacrificed  to  the  ezdnct 
volcano  by  those  who  paas  it.  Christianity,  with  Mr.  Mackay, 
is  like  that  hill  of  superstition.  Long  ago  it  unquestionably  con- 
vnlaed  the  earth,  and  shot  up  transitory  glories,  the  rivals  of  the 
stars.  It  has  grown  old  and  dim  with  years.  Science  can  ex- 
plore, unharmed,  the  cold  and  quiet  crater.  But  a  perverse 
religious  sentiment  persists  in  offering  the  token  of  its  homage. 
There  are  yet  men  credulous  enough  to  attribute  to  natural 
phenomena  a  supernatural  origin.  To  extinguish  that  flame  of 
sacrifice,  to  expose  tliis  hereditary  folly  of  the  race,  Mr.  Mackay 
has  given  to  the  world  his  book.  With  what  success,  our  readers 
will  judge  for  themselves.  The  work  is  not  likely  to  be  a  dan- 
eerous  one.  It  is  too  dry,  too  dulL  We  never  encountered  such 
w^yj  reading  on  so  promising  a  subject  Nothing  but  a  strung 
sense  of  duty  oonld  have  kept  us  awake,  or  canned  us  safely 
thiou^h  to  that  lonnd-ibr  Island  of  the  Blest— the  Finis.  To 
read  it  again  would  be  indeed  hifandum  remnoare  dohrem.  The 
volumes  have  not  the  clear-headedness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
interest,  requisite  to  produce  effect.  Amid  the  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous facts  adduced,  we  have  been  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
understand  with  what  view  they  have  been  collected.  In  heaps 
on  heaps  they  hide,  again  and  agam,  the  last  vestige  of  their 
compiler'?  drift.  A  swarm  of  witnesses  are  driven  pell-mell  into 
court  i  ail  speak  at  once ;  a  multitude  of  testimonies  are  rendered. 
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in  a  multitude  of  tonguei:  but  nothinp^  is  heard  distinctly;  tbey 
agree  in  no  Btory,  either  for  or  against  their  summoner ;  they  are 
utterly  inditferent  to  him;  it  is  a  Babel,  not  a  tribunal.  Often 
luiTe  we  had  paiafuUj  to  ezcavatei  from  under  mountains  of 
nondescript  materui,  a  onnbed  wod  ihapelM  something,  which 
we  Buppoae  was  oooe  die  mdior'fl  neaning.   If  a  writer  does  not 
plainl^  show  tbuMKhont  his  prodoctioD  what  he  wookl  he 
few  wul  be  at  the  tmuble  to  discover  it  for  him.   Such  books 
never  have  made  much  UDpressioD,  and  never  can.   Bat  thou^ 
oomperatively  lew  maj  be  expected  to  possess  the  desperate 
perseverance  necessary  for  reading  through  these  volumes,  a  con- 
siderable number  may  hear  of  them.    An  impression  mny  be 
fostered,  that  a  formidable  work  has  bncit  |>roduced  on  the  aiiti- 
supernaturaiist  side.    We  have  seen  high  praise  bestowed  on  this 
work  by  some  portions  of  our  press.    It  is  not  fm  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  encoininms  arc  to  be  traced  to  haste  or  in- 
compelcDcy,  or  to  both.    But  we  deem  it  due  to  our  readers  to 
assure  them,  that  nothing  can  be  less  trustworthy  than  the 
fiivomahle  judgments  omn  pronouneed  upon  hooks  of  this 
description  m  teme  quarters.  These  octavos  ap[)ear  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  eniditioo.   Row  afiwr  row  of  citations^  like  tien 
of  heavy  gans»  announce  nothing  less  than  a  first-rate  ship  of  the 
finOi   But  a  near  approach  betrays  the  painted  port-holes.  The 
author  is  deeply  indebted  throughout  to  German  research; 
especially,  in  that  portion  of  his  task  which  has  fallen  under  our 
notice,  to  the  <rrcat  work  of  Creiizer.    He  refers  to  him,  as  he  is 
bound  to  do,  very  frequently.    In  more  than  one  pagre,  however, 
liave  (hscovered,  on  turning  to  Crenzer's  book,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Mr.  Mackay's  citations  were  precisely  those  adduced 
ny  the  German  when  treating  of  the  same  subject.    Now,  if 
Mr.  iVlackay  has  seen,  with  hks  own  eyes,  all  the  passages  to 
which  he  thus  nwkes  reference,  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  But 
his  wholesale  style  of  <^uotation,  as  we  have  before  ieinaiiced» 
lendeis  such  accoracj  m  the  hwhest  degree  iiDprobahle.  The 
book  might  have  been  a  careful,  though  not  a  dever  onei 
Though  awkward,  it  might  have  been  original.    Hiough  not 
eloqnent,  it  might  have  been  thoughtful  and  suggestive ;  and 
without  independent  resaarch,  might  have  presented  with  iodi^ 
ment  the  results  of  former  investigation.    But  it  is  not  clever^ 
not  original,  not  eloquent;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  ennnot 
claim  even  the  humbler  praise  of  careful  inquiry,  well-ai  raiiiied 
material,  and  well-judged  crnpioYmcnt  of  the  wealth  of  other 
minds.    The  author  opfiicsses  us  with  learning,  without  being 
able  to  persuade  us  that  ho  is  erudite;  and  wearies  us  by  obscurity, 
wiiiiout  couviucing  us  that  he  is  profound. 
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Abt.  VI.  (1.)  Second  Report  oj  the  Cammimioners  J  or  the  Exhibition 
of  1861,  to  iiB  liight  Him.  Sptneer  HormOo  WmipoU^  ^c.  ^c, 
<me    her  Majtit^i  Mne^pal  Secrtiune$  pf  SiaU* 

(2.)  IniMtagwi  Intimelkm  «»  lib  CmnlmmUf  htrng  Oit  hOnimttny 
JUtturs  tf  lAt  Bumon  1852-58»  ai  the  Gumrmmmt  SeUtl  ^ 

{Z.)  JSMUim  of  ike  Warh»  ff  Imdi^  Be- 
ports  of  the  Jurimom  the  SutfeOi  m  the  Thirty  CHmmimt0whitk 
ihe  £xhHntiitn  fMW  ttieidetL 

(4.)  MqMTi  m  IMj^n  Sd^ook  eflkeipm.  Bj  Mt,  Dvcb. 

(5.)  iiS«lt  Ml  <m  iMjvnwttf  tffiif  ^S^jRiyt^ 

cation.  Bj  ik»  Beremd  BiOHASD  Dawbs,  A.M^  Dean  of 

IT  ^  -1 

UivonccL 

(6.)  Estimates,  ^c,  CM  Sen-tecs for  iheytorendhuf  ZIH  Martk^  1858« 

At  the  openmg  of  the  new  Parliament  on  November  11th, 
1852«  a  pressing  necessity  is  enforced  upon  the  Legislature,  in 
her  Majesty's  speech,  in  the  following  words: — *  The  oAmmo- 
*meiU  ef  die  Jbu  mrt$  and  of  praoHeal  mkM  viB  he  reaiily 
*veeegmeed  hf  yeu  at  worthy  ^  the  aUemthm  of  c  f/reat  ami  at* 
*lifff^md  nation,  I  have  diteted  that  a  eemprthtnmve  eeheme 
^ehtdl  be  kui  brfert  you,  hamny  m  view  the  premotiem  ef  ihem 
*  objects,  tmoarde  wkkh  I  invite  your  aid  aad  co-operalkmi  This 
indicates  a  movement  new  to  this  country,  and  claims  our  dosest 
attcntirm.  The  word  science  appears.Hur  the  fint  tioM  m  our 
history  in  a  speech  from  tiie  throne. 

There  exists  a  law  of  human  progress,  although  that  law  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect.  There  are  several  distin- 
guishing differences  between  the  conditions  of  the  ancient 
monarchies,  the  old  republics,  and  those  oi  the  pieseni  age ;  yet 
dare  we  hope  that  the  law  of  mutability  is  suspended  in  their 
fiffonr  ?  We  think  not  It  woold^  homver,  appear  Uiat  to  man 
k  entruited  a  certain  amount  of  iodepcndent  power,  by  col- 
tmting  whidi  he  may  advanoe  himself  with  more  oelcrityy  or,  to 
a  higher  pouit,  and  maintain  his  positioii  for  a  longer  period — 
by  neffleeting  which  he  accelerates  his  iaU,  or  preeipttatea 
hmiseff  to  a  yet  lower  point  of  degradation* 

But  it  would  also  appear,  that  there  is  naturally  a  disposition 
in  man  to  yiekl  to  the  seductions  of  luxurious  idleness — that  a 
con«tant  effort  is  necessary  to  keep  even  nations  moving.  It  nnt 
nnfiet^uentiy  happens  that  some  external  source  oi  excitation 
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acts  like  a  spur,  and  their  morement  is  quickened.  Accelerations 
of  this  character  are  to  be  regarded  as  interferences  of  Providence 
in  favour  of  a  particular  race,  to  urge  them  through  difficulties 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  overcome. 

Precisely  of  this  kind  was  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
1851.  The  people  of  England  were  then  taught  a  lesson  which 
the^  will  not  soon  forget;  and  if  they  profit  by  it,  they  will  still 
maintain  their  vants^e  ground  in  that  healthful  struggle  of 
induBtry  which  is  now  filb  m  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

As  a  people  we  weie  fiur  too  proud  of  oor  nuumfocturiDff 
powens,  and  since  by  our  commercial  enterprise  we  had  opened 
markets  for  our  productions  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  giobe^ 
we  imagined  oiuselves^  in  nearly  all  the  economic  arts,  far  sn- 
perior  to  any  other  race,  amongst  the  most  civilized  of  our 
friendlj  nvth,  who  accepted  our  challenge,  and  brought  to  our 
shores  the  works  in  which  they  each  thought  they  particularly^ 
excelled. 

It  is  thus  the  conviction  has  been  forced  ii])on  us,  that  other 
rations  are  our  superiors  in  special  branches  of  manufacture, 
and  that  they  are  advancing  by  rapid  strides  to  equal  excel- 
lence in  others  in  which  we  believed  ourselves  to  stand  un- 
rivalled. 

The  juroiB*  reports  of  the  great  Exhibition,  unequal  as  they 
are»  many  of  them  being  most  unsatisfiKtory,  form  a  ▼aluable 
Tolume.  Eveiywhere  it  is  suggestive.  By  careful  examination 
of  its  pages,  recordinj^  in  detail  the  multitudinous  productions 
of  human  labour,  we  discover  the  points  of  our  own  weakness, 
and  leam  the  direction  in  which  we  should  move  to  secure  our 
position  as  manufacturers.  We  need  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
examine  this  point  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  state  as  a  generally  admitted  fact,  that  in  art- 
manufacture  we  are  considerably  in  the  rear  of  several  continental 
kingdoms,  and  that,  for  the  applications  of  science  to  purp(jses  of 
useiiihiess,  we  are  certainly  not  in  advance  of  them.  Examina- 
tion of  the  relative  cundiuoiis  of  manuiacturing industry  will  prove 
this.  If  we  take  the  examples  of  our  dyes — of  the  purification 
of  oils— of  the  manufacture  of  candles^and  the  fabrication  of 
hunps,  to  select  two  or  three  examples  of  the  most  every-day 
character,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  originated  on  the 
Continent,  though  the  processes  or  manufacture  may  have  been 
subsequently  improved  by  us.  Now,  each  of  these  are  examples 
directly  of  the  application  of  science  to  industrial  uses.  These 
might  be  multiplied  largely,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  scientific  applications  would  prove  that,  by  separating  science 
firom  practice^  wc  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  anticipated  in 
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nearly  all  the  industries  to  which  the  atteatioa  of  our  prodactive 
classes  has  been  applied. 

Dr.  hyon  Playrair,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  well  says, — 

*  In  fact,  this  is  the  great  question  at  issue  between  England  and 
foreign  States.  Witli  us  there  is  a  wide-spread  jealousy  ot  science, 
and  a  supposed  antagonism  between  it  and  practice.  Mere  empirical 
experience  is  of  slow  growth,  and,  after  all,  is  only  adapted  for  the 
particular  conditions  in  wliich  it  was  attaioed :  it  is  ft  crutch  which 
will  support  a  lame  man,  but  will  not  soflioe  to  enable  him  to  run  a 
race  ;  it  resembles  in  its  growth  the  slow  propagation  of  an  unaided 
flora  throughout  fi  Innd,  which  might  be  quickly  disseminated,  if  science 
were  allowed  to  gather  its  seeds  and  throw  them  broadcast  over  the 
country.  It  is  only  experience,  aided  by  science,  that  is  rapid  in 
development  and  certain  in  action.  In  this  country  we  have  eiuiuent 
*  practical'  men  and  eminent '  sdentifie*  men ;  but  tfaej  are  not  united, 
and  generally  walk  in  paths  wholly  distinct.  From  this  absence  of 
connexion  there  is  often  a  want  of  motual  esteem,  and  a  misapprehen* 
sion  of  their  relative  importance  to  each  other.  The  philosopher  is  apt 
to  undervalue  the  dignity  of  productive  industry,  while  the  practical 
man  aws,  in  the  absence  of  utilities,  only  the  visionary  speculator. 
Hence  tiie  former  too  oiten  stands  apai  t  iii  self-reliance  on  his  useful- 
ness to  the  world,  and  like  ThemistocleBy  when  asked  to  play,  is  inclined 
to  reply, '  Though  I  cannot  fiddle^  I  can  make  a  litde  village  a  great 
city.*  Abroad,  the  scientific  element  of  production  is  carefully  nur> 
tured,  because  the  truth  is  there  fully  recognised,  that  nothing  is  so 
fertile  in  utilities  as  absolute  abstractions  ;  but  it  is  known  also  to  be 
essential  to  industry,  that  there  should  be  a  race  of  men  to  translate 
these  abstractions  into  worldly  utilities,  and  who  can  solicit  nature,  in 
language  understood  by  her,  to  lend  her  powers  for  the  fulfilment  of 
praeticnl  ends.  The  creation  of  this  dass  of  men  was,  as  has  heea. 
shown,  a  necessity  of  foreign  competition ;  for,  without  tids  superiority 
in  the  intellect- element  of  labour,  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  our 
advaiuages  in  the  cheapness  of  material  and  in  the  abundance  of 
capital. 

*  But  this  forced  perception  of  the  necessity  for  industrial  instruction 
has  enabled  the  continent  to  seize  the  growing  element  of  production, 
while  we  axe  left  in  possession  of  the  decreasing  one;  and  while  we 
continue  to  rely  upon  local  advantages  and  acquired  experience^  we 
allow  a  vast  [)o\ver  to  arise  abroad  which  is  already  telling  against  us 
with  wonderful  effect.  It  is  most  essential  that  we  should  furnish  this 
eleinent  of  strength  to  our  producers.' 

Such  may  be  regarded  to  be  the  feeling  in  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  we  find,  that,  having;  applied  to  all  the  ^I€at  indue- 
trial  centres  for  information,  ihcy  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions, wliich  we  <^uote  from  the  Second  Report;  the  commission 
having  been,  by  a  suppletnental  charter,  impowcred  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  funds  remaining  in  their  hands. 
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*  These  applications  and  the  general  tone  of  public  feelin«i;  have  con- 
firmed tlie  views  of  the  Commissioners,  as  before  expressed  to  her 
Majesty,  that  the  leqvixaiieiit  moetiUt  bjthe  ooimtrj  is  an  institatioa 
which,  in  the  words  already  employed  by  them,  shoald  to 
increase  the  means  of  industrial  education,  and  extend  the  infiuenoe  of 
sdence  and  art  upon  prodnctive  industry.' 

•We  are  of  opinion  thnt  if  the  surplus  were  applied  in  furtherance 
of  one  large  institution  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  adequate 
for  the  extended  ranks  of  industry,  and  in  connexion  with  similar 
institutions  in  the  provinces,  it  would  be  productive  of  important 
resahs ;  whilst,  if  snbdiTided  amongst  mmy  local  institutions,  aa 
suggested  hj  some  of  the  memorials  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
(snch  as  those  firom  Warrington,  Blackbnni,  the  effects  fnodueed 
would  be  comparativoly  insignificant. 

*  It  is  further  our  opinion,  that  tlie  ;ireatest  amount  of  benclit  would 
be  conferred  on  the  cum  in  unity,  if  such  an  institution  as  that  indicated 
by  us  were  established  in  tiie  metropolis,  and  rendered  capable,  by 
scholasships  and  bj  other  means,  of  aflUiating  local  estaUisbments,  oyer 
this  country,  in  iMia,  and  her  Majesty's  colonial  possessions,  whereby 
the  results  of  its  labours  might  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, and  great  advantage  derived  from  a  con?tant  interchange  of 
infoi-mation  between  the  parent  institution  and  the  bodies  associated 
with  it. 

'  It  also  appears  to  us  desirable  that  the  proposed  institution  should 
aet  in  concert  with  foreign  instttotlom  of  a  similar  diaracter;  and  we 
also  consider  that  every  advantage  which  the  new  institiition  might 

offer  should  be  shared  equally  by  the  citizens  of  all  countries,  and  that, 
by  giving  facilities  to  those  who  might  desire  to  visit  this  country  with 
a  view  to  inform  themselves  on  subjects  relating  to  science,  art«.  mnmi- 
factures,  and  commerce,  some  r'  turn  might  be  made  for  the  generous 
co-operation  of  all  nations  in  tlie  Exhibition  of  last  year;  a  continuance 
of  the  friendly  relations  which  we  trust  that  Exhibition  has  inaugu- 
rated might  be  insured;  and  this  nation  might  continue  to  benefit  by 
an  interchange  of  knowledge  with  them. 

'The basis  for  the  formation  of  the  desired  local  connexion  at  home 
would  appear  already  to  exist  in  the  Provincial  Schools  of  Design, 
of  which  more  than  twenty  are  at  jtrcsent  established  in  this  rotmtrr^ 
in  various  industrial  institutii  n^,-  -such  as  the  Sehool  of  Aits  in 
£dinburgh,  the  School  of  Mines  in  Newcastle,  &c.,  and  in  the  several 
Mechvaieir  Institutes  bdonging  to  different  towns. 

^The  SdioolS  of  Design  are  supported,  at  present,  partly  by  par- 
liamentary grants^  and  partly  by  local  subscriptions,  and  thr  fees 
vsesived  irom  stodeBts  ;  wh^e  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  referred  to 
have  not  only  endeavoured,  of  late  year?,  to  extend  their  impor- 
tance as  institutions  for  systematic  instruction,  but  have  maniie6ted  a 
stronf;  desire  to  enter  into  conuexiou  with  a  central  institutiou  ia 
London,  as  evinced  at  an  important  and  influential  meeting  held  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  <m  the  I8II1  of  May  last*  whldihas  molted  in  the 
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luion  of  more  than  220  institutionSy  numberiog  upwards  of  90,000 
nwrnbeis,  all  in  oorretpoiideMe  wiA  thai  Soek^. 

*ThB  Boyal  DaUm  Boeletf,  wUdi  noma  mm  amitial  parlia- 

mentarj  grant  of  more  Ikan  6000/.  for  the  payment  of  its  professors^ 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  which  is  in  the  habit  of 
sending  lecturers  to  the  proviiuaal  town^  oa  their  appiieatioo^  maj 
also  be  instanced.  v 

*  Institutions  for  industrial  instruction  exist  in  most  of  the  Con- 
tinental  Statas»  aad  faave  been  gio>iyi«g  iato  iaerwed  development 
dwinglhekftfiftaaiiTwn.  The  mmoM  wci— e  in  Conttaental  pro- 
daokiott  has  been  pardj  tseribed  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  fonm, 
eommnnieated  to  those  engaged  in  industry  by  these  institutioas. 

'  In  countries  in  which  fuel  and  the  materials  of  machinery  either 
did  not  exist,  or  were  not  abundant,  it  was  natural  to  depend  more 
upon  the  intellectual  element  of  production  than  in  this  country, 
where  their  abundance  gave  an  knpnlse  to  labour,  and  created  mueh 
praetital  esperieBcab  £  haslong  bena  prineipleof  VoFsign  SCstsi^ 
that  the  appKeatiMi  of  saisBea  mA  arl  to  prodnetioD  would  more  than 
balance  a  greater  cheapness  in  raw  material;  and  that  the  inereaaed 
facilities  of  locomotion  rendered  the  latter  of  less  value  an  element 
of  manufacture,  while  it  enabled  the  experience  of  other  nations  to  be 
more  readily  acquired,  and  consequently  would,  in  process  of  time, 
convert  industrial  competition  into  one  involving  the  most  economical 
spplieatMB  «f  Mliinl  ftvcasi* 

The  Industrial  Schools  oq  the  Continent  are  referred  to  as 
illustrations  of  the  valae  of  the  kiod  of  education  advocated.  We 
aie  assured  that  there  is  a  constantljr  inoeiniig  demnd  by  thoee 
engaged  in  industryy  for  the  pupils  leased  at  the  lodiMtrial 
Schools;  and  as  a  consequence  m  tlus,  it  is  found  that  the 
imaiber  pupils  is  ewywheie  aogoieiitiog.  The  leperter  in 
f*ffntV*uatiiftn  Infrfw  nt\j 

*lt  la  caMated  that  ia  Germany  alone  18,000  men  aaninny  re- 

oeiTe  the  high  technical  and  scientific  training  of  the  Trade  schools 
and  Polytechnic  institutions;  while  more  than  30,000  workmen  are 
being  systematically  tnught  the  elements  of  science  and  of  art,  in 
schools  which  comtiiiinicute  instruction  to  them  in  their  leisure  hours. 

*  Besides  the  Trade  schools  which  ore  now  scattered  throughout 
Germany,  there  are  impactuH  institations,  equivalent  to  Industrial 
QnivershiBS,  in  the  capitals  of  nearly  all  the  GeraiaB  States.  Their 
ajstems  of  instruction  have  certain  variations*  but  they  areall^preed 
upon  the  general  principle,  that  their  object  is  to  teach  the  principles 
of  science  and  art  upon  which  production  depends,  explaining  fully 
the  variations  and  nature  of  technical  processes,  but  leaving  them 
afterwards  to  be  practically  learned  in  the  workshop  or  the  factory. 
They  rather  teach  a  pupil  how  to  be  an  intelligent  manufacturer,  than 
profess  to  make  Uai  one  at  the  BHrtltstion. 
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*  Elementary  knowledge  in  science  is  rarely  given  at  these  higher 
sdiools,  M  the  pupil  who  enten  thorn  must  premusly  possen  it,  the 
courses  of  instructioQ  there  heing  devoted  to  the  application  of  that 
knowledge.    So  essential  to  the  progress  of  industry  are  these  Tech- 

nical  Collep^es  considered,  tlmt  even  small  States,  such  as  the  Grnnd 
Ducliy  of  Baden,  support  them  at  '^vcr.it  expense.  Thus  the  Institution 
at  Carlsruhe,  situated  in  ;i  hkr;:ean  J  coiniiK ujious  building,  with  every 
appliance  of  museunia,  iaborutoried,  aiid  vv  oi  kshops,  teuehed  330  pupils, 
with  the  aid  of  no  lees  than  ibrty-one  professors  and  teachers*  In 
France,  the  Eeok  CttUr^  de§  ArU  et  Mamtfaeiiire$,  a  private  insti- 
tution raised  by  private  capitsl,  which  has  foand  and  continues  to 
receive,  the  most  ample  remuneration  in  its  success,  annually  educates 
800  pupils  in  the  highest  branches  of  applied  science  and  art ;  while 
itsinthience  on  industry  has  been  fouiul  &o  important,  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Councils-General  of  ^twenty -nine  departments  of  France 
have  established  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  it,  in  order  to  edacate 
poor  penons  of  extnundinsry  talent  The  pupils  of  this  establish* 
ment  find  immediate  employment  on  leaving  the  schocd;  and  already 
above  500  of  them  are  known  to  be  holding  stations  of  much  impor- 
tance in  almopt  all  parts  of  the  %vorld.  Tlie  ?ehool  is  now  found  to  be 
too  small  for  the  demands  of  French  industry,  and  its  enlargement  is 
under  contemplation.  We  must,  however,  simply  refer  to  the  extracts 
from  Dr.  Playfair's  lecture,  for  further  information  on  the  industrial 
institntlons  of  other  countries^  both  as  regsrds  tlM  instruction  of  the 
middle  classes  and  of  artisans,  remarking  that  the  evidences  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  readiness  with 
which  they  ohtnin  employment,  would  afford  sufficient  proof  of  their 
intiuence  upon  iiulustry,  were  there  no  other  direct  testimony  to  the 
important  intiuence  wtiich  they  are  exercisiog  on  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  pruiiuctiuu  iu  ibreign  States.' 

From  these  quotations  our  readers  may  gather  some  general 
notion  of  the  objects  which  the  Royal  CommisaioiieVB  think 
desirable  to  carry  out  in  this  countiy.    That  they  are  earnest  in 

their  desires  to  effect  an  intimate  union  between  science,  ait, 
and  manufacture,  is  proved  by  their  having  purchased  a  large 
quantity  of  land,  upon  which  they  hope  eventually  to  rear  a 
university  of  science,  art,  and  industry. 

The  *  Gore-House  Estate,*  which  is  very  nearly  opposite  the 
site  of  the  Exhibition  Bnildinpr,  has  been  purchased.  This  pro- 
perty contains  twenty-one  and  a  halt  acres,  possessing  a  frontage 
of  between  500  ana  600  feet  in  the  Kensington  Uoad.  The 
cost  of  the  estate  has  been  60^000/.  The  trustees  of  the  Baroa 
de  Villais  have  alao  disposed  of  this  estate  to  the  Royal  Com* 
nissionera  for  the  sam  of  ldd,500£ ;  this  being  forty-eight  acres 
in  eztCDt,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  Gore**House  estate. 

The  surplus  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  from 
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the  *  sbniiiigB  of  the  million*  will  be  nearly  l70fl(S0L  The  pro- 
perty purchased  already*  has  coat  21Z,6W^ ;  and  it  ia  deemed 
desirable  to  secure  some  additional  pieces  of  ground  connected 
with  those  estates  already  named.  The  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  l>*lsraeli»  then  ChanccUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  voted  150,000/.  more  towards  effecting  this  object. 
,100,000/.  will,  therefore,  be  invested  in  land,  of  which  the  public 
are  invited  to  avail  themselves. 

*  The  question  of  the  apportiomnent  of  the  groirad  among  the  dif- 
ferent institotions  to  be  erected  upon  it,  or  of  its  division  between  the 

Government  and  tlie  Royal  Commission,  as  already  spoken  of,  must 
obviously  be  left  for  future  consideration  and  arrangement.  It  ap- 
pears to  u>=,  however,  that  it  would  bu  (!•  iiuubie  that  the  new  National 
Gallery,  if  placed  in  this  locality,  should  occupy  the  advantageous  and 
more  elevated  dte  ih»ntiDg  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Gore-House  estate ; 
while  an  institotion  like  idie  Commercial  Mosemn  or  Mnseora  of 
Iftmofactures,  already  suggested  \jj  Hi,  might  be  established  on  the 
corresponding  site  fronting  the  Brompton  Road,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  property  ;  the  centrnl  portion  containing  a  building  in  which  the 
dififereot  societies  might  procure  that  juxtaposition,  the  means  of  effect- 
ing which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  they  have  been  for  several 
years  considering;  while  the  two  sides  might  be  devoted  to  the 
departments  of  ^nctical  Art  and  Practical  Science.  Although  a 
considerable  period  will  naturally  be  required  for  the  development  of 
a  plan  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  that  whidi  we  have  now  sub* 
mitted,  intended  as  it  is  to  furnish  tlic  means  of  providing  for  public 
wants  even  at  distant  time?,  yet  an  immediate  enjoymcitt  of  the 
grounds  may  V)e  secured  to  tiie  public,  alTording  a  uaeful  and  agree- 
able addition  to  tiiat  offered  by  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens.* 

Considerable  differences  of  opinion  prevail  on  the  question  of 
the  proposed  sclieme  of  Industrial  Instruction,  and  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  large  a  sunn  of  money  as  300,000/.  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  space,  and  vnoccupird  sp?\ce.  The  first  building 
which  will  rise  upon  this  now  national  property,  will  be  un- 
doubtedly a  New  National  Gallery,  the  want  of  which  is  adniiLud 
by  cverv  one.  All  the  reports  wlach  have  been  made  on  tlie 
national  pictiirrs,  and  their  safe  keeping,  suggest  the  advantages 
ol  reinuviiig  theui  beyond  the  uiiiueuces  of  those  cheinical  agen- 
cies which  deteriorate  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  city.  The 
cooiinisBbners  in  particular  appointed  ^  to  consider  the  Question 
of  a  aite  for  a  New  National  uallery,'  in  their  report  laid  before 
Parliament  in  August^  185 1»  state  very  strong^  their  oninion 
of  the  advantages  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dry  character  of  the 
soil)  but  also  because  <  those  laige  open  spaces  afford  a  present 
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'Kcvntj  agnnfit  the  iiicoimiiieBde  to  ifhkk  the  NidoBtl 

*  Gallery  is  expoied»  and  are  cbe  only  groimds  whidt  lenain 

*  safe  fot  fiiture  years  amidst  the  growth  of  the  metraipolia.' 
In  oonatracting  a  New  National  Gallery,  it  wtii  become  a  matter 
for  careful  consideration,  whether  the  remains  of  Ancient  Art, 
which  nrc  m  the  British  Musenrn,  phonld  not  be  a<«*;ormted 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  National  Pictures.  As  the  Mono- 
lithic relics  of  Egy])tian  and  Assyrian  art,  the  marbles  of 
Greece,  showing  the  delicate  appreciation  of  the  beautitui  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  land  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  and  those  of 
the  Romans,  together  with  their  art  manutacLure,  arc  preserved 
as  studies  for  the  living  artists, — the  past  ministering^  as  it  does 
ever,  to  the  (^eaent — it  would  appear  fitting  that  tbeie  ol^edi 
teaching  the  laws  of  synunetry,  ahould  be  near  tbose  in  wbkh 
are  developed  tbe  laws  of  chRimatie  bannooy* 

A  Mttaetim  of  Maniifactoves  is  also  indicated  in  the  <Miotatifln 
last  given.  In  the  Moseum  of  Practical  Gec^ogy,  the  Musenan 
of  JE^ractieal  Botany,  and  the  Mosetmi  of  Practioil  Ai^  we  have 
dirce  national  establishments,  which  would,  when  brought  to- 
gether, form  a  most  important  nucleus,  around  which  might 
easily  be  developed  examples  of  all  our  industries. 

The  space  required  by  such  a  'Commercial  Musenm' would 
necessarily  be  a  very  larn^e  one;  and  if  it  included,  as  wc  suppose 
it  would  do,  models  of  uiachincry,  this  alone,  in  a  few  soort 
years,  would  occupy  all  the  grouod  at  present  purchased.  We 
perceive  that  many  difficulties,  and  some  serious  objections,  will 
surround  this  subject  These  will  noC  yet  be  brought  dkectly 
under  eonsiderackn^  therefore  we  need  not  any  farther  aUade 
to  them  at  present,  the  question  of  education  being  one  more 
pressingly  important. 

Education  m  art  hjis  been  already  reeognised  as  a  necessity, 
and  hence  Sdiools  of  Design,  and  a  department  of  Praetical  Ait^ 
have  been  established,  by  Uie  joint  tnflnenoe  of  the  people  theaa- 
selves  and  the  p^overnment. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  School?^  of  Design  have  proved 
failures.  The  inhabitants  of  the  localities  in  v.hich  tliey  have 
been  establislit  d  have  failed  to  recognise  their  utility;  or,  the 
Schools  of  Design  having  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their  first 
sanguine  ])rojectors,  they  have  been  allowed  to  fill  into  cheap 
drawing  .schools,  and  ail  attempts  at  cultivating  the  power  of 
designirig  have  been  abandoned.  Sheffield  and  one  or  two  other 
large  manofiKitimng  towns  are  to  be  excepted;  but,  by  Ibitimate 
cireumsmnces,  these  towns  have  been  enabled  to  thraw  exciting 
elements,  in  the  way  of  direct  applications,  into  thesdhooli^  which 
have  acted  by  giving  them  a  connderable  degree  ef  vitality. 
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The  great  cansc  of  the  want  of  success  In  the  Schools  of  Design 
in  fTcnGral,  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  prepared  to 
distinguish  between  that  which  is  gootl  or  bad  in  art  man  u Pic- 
ture ;  they  do  not  understand  symmetrical  form  or  harmoiiious 
colouring.  It  is  necessary  to  educate  the  senses  to  the  appreci- 
auuii  of  the  beautiful;  and  until  this  is  effected  throu^jhout  the 
larger  number  ot  the  people,  they  will  be  as  well  satished  with 
the  inelegant  and  the  gaudy,  as  with  the  regular  and  the  chaste. 
It  hat  been  eeid  by  the  eapenDteiideiit  of  the  Moieum  ef  PcMstiGel 
Art,  that  in  art  and  art  roanuftctme  tha  demand  muit  always 
regulate  the  sopj^y ;  and  this  has  also  been  applied  by  him  lo 
science  and  its  applications.  In  both  instancer^  a  mistake  fatal 
to  all  progress  is  committed.  It  is  perfecdy  true»  that  demand 
regulates  sapply  in  manufactures ;  and  that  if  a  g^tidy  cotton 
print  is  required  by  the  public,  the  calico-printer  employs  all  his 
elements  of  production  to  meet  tbi«  demand  of  a  perverted  taste. 
If  a  textile  fabric  ot  greater  merit  is  in  request,  the  manutacturer 
then  endeavours  to  meet  the  improved  taste  of  the  time,  liui 
this  is  not  the  question  to  be  considered  by  those  wiio  would  nn- 
])ruvt>  the  intellcctLial  condition  of  the  people.  By  education 
ill  iirts — which  can  only  be  properly  employed  by  tiie  cuUi- 
vated  minds  of  those  who  bare  already  laboured  dUigendy  along 
aome  especial  path  of  improrement — the  pnblie  are  to  be  taught 
to  feel  oflendea  with  tasteless  things ;  and  when  this  is  elfected, 
they  will  begin  to  teach  the  manufiictiirer  that  the  production 
of  the  elegant  ia  form,  and  the  harmonious  in  colour,  should  be 
the  object  of  his  study.  While  the  mass  of  the  people  are  so 
educated,  that  they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  artistic  cnaracter  of 
the  things  they  employ — whether  for  daily  use  or  occasional 
ornament— ana  retain  their  fondness  for  meretricious  decoration 
and  violent  contrasts  in  colour,  they  will  not  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  better  class  of  artists  than  those  now  existing.  By  the 
laige  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  which  the  iSciioois 
of  l&esiirn  are  c-taijlished,  we  know  them  to  be  regarded  as  nearly 
uselcbb  iustkuLiuus;  or,  at  the  best,  but  ciieap  diawmg-schools, 
at  which  the  accomplishment  of  drawing  can  be  learned  by  their 
children,  with  the  greatest  economy  to  themsehres.  To  render, 
therefore,  the  Schools  of  Industrial  Art  what  they  shotdd  be,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  difiuse  across  the  length  and  ^breadth  of  the 
land  a  better  order  of  education  than  that  whidbi  now  prevails. 

The  manufacturer  is  now  the  instructor  of  the  masses  he 
supplies;  or,  if  he  is  directed  at  all,  it  is  by  the  shopkeeper, 
through  whom  his  goods  find  their  way  to  the  public.  The  best 
taste  is  very  readily  perverted  :  and  by  constantly  placinj^  any 
unsymmetncal  production  betbre  the  eye,  it  becomes  accustomed 
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to  its  want  of  unison,  and  even  leanw  to  regard  it  with  much 
favour.  Therefore,  in  every  way  it  is  evident  that  the  rule  of 
demand  regulating  supply  cannot  be  applied  to  improvement  in 
art  manufacture.    The  production  must  precede  the  demand  to 

some  extent,  and  our  children  must  be  educated  to  regard  the 
tasteless  as  offensive.  In  science,  this  objection  applies  with 
still  greater  furce.  There  is  not  a  single  application  of  science 
to  useful  ends,  which  could  have  been  [)r()(iuce(i  by  any  amonnt 
of  demand,  if  there  had  not  previously  existed  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  called  abstracty  which  are  too  frequently  regarded  as 
valueless  by  those  who  tan  only  regard  inductive  research  as  so 
much  valuable  industry  wasted. 

Mill,  in  hia  PoUtieal  Semmy,  places  the  value  of  ahatract 
science  so  forcibly  before  us,  that  we  quote  his  words: 

'  In  a  national  or  uniTersal  point  of  view  the  labour  of  the  savant  or 
speculative  thinker  is  as  much  a  part  of  prodtiction,  in  the  very  nar- 
rowest sense,  as  that  of  the  inveator  of  a  praetical  art;  many  anch 
inventions  having  been  the  direct  consequences  of  theoretic  disco- 
veries, and  every  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature 
heing  fruitful  of  applications  to  the  purposes  of  outward  life.  The 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  the  wonderful  and  most  unexpected 
consequence  of  the  experiment  of  Oersted,  and  of  the  roatliematical 
investigations  of  Ampere :  and  the  modern  art  of  navigation  is  an . 
unforeseen  emanation  firom  the  purely  8peculative»  and  apparency 
merely  curious,  inquiry  hy  the  mathematicians  of  Alexandria,  into 
the  properties  of  three  curves  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
surface  and  a  cone.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  importance,  evea  in  a 
purely  productive  and  material  point  of  view,  of  mere  thonglit.  .  .  . 
Intellectuid  speculations  must  be  looked  upon  asamostiutluentiulpurt 
of  the  productive  labour  of  society,  and  the  portion  of  its  resources 
employed  in  carrying  on  and  remunerating  such  labour,  as  a  highly 
productive  part  of  its  expenditure/ 

Since  in  this  country,  hitherto,  science  has  been  regarded  as 
nearly  valueless  until  it  comes  to  be  <i^l£n^  it  has  been  neglected 
in  education.  Science  haa  not  even  yet  received  its  full  reco* 
gnition  from  politicians,  and  the  manufacturer  is  still  contented 

with  the  empiricism  by  which  he  has  slowlv  improved  his  worlcs, 
and  speaks  of  experience  as  something  iniinitely  superior  to 
research. 

The  Continent  furnishes  us  with  a  different  set  of  examples, 
and  these  have  been  very  fully  developed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
in  his  Lecture  ;  b^  the  aid  of  wliich  we  attempt  a  rapid  analysis 
of  the  industrial  mstruciion  abroad,  as  contrasted  with  what  we 
are  doing  at  home. 

In  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Germany,  it  appears  that  not 
less  than  13,000  students  are  now  receiving  a  scientific  educa- 
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tion  ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  from  attention  other  subjects 
which  materiall)'  influence  the  well-beiog  of  society. 

Taking  one  example,  out  of  many  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter, we  shall  see  what  is  done  in  this  direction  in  Bavaria. 

*lsk  Bavaria  there  are  no  Real  schools,  tnd  only  a  few  of  the 
Gymnasia  introducf?  realities  into  their  courses  ;  but  there  are  twenty- 
six  Trndf^  jfliools,  or,  in  fact,  one  such  school  for  every  large  town, 
I  find  by  tlio  statiatica  of  twenty-one  schools,  which  I  have  obtained, 
and  proportioning  for  the  five,  of  which  i  iiave  no  account,  that  there 
are  above  3000  pupils  anDuallj  obfeaimDg  the  high  education  giyen 
in  these  Thide  schools.  The  schools  are  sopported  by  the  CommuDe^ 
aided,  when  necessary*  by  the  Province.  The  management  of  the 
schools  and  appointment  of  the  professors  rest  with  the  locality ; 
but  the  Government  exercises  a  supervision,  and  sends  commissioners 
annually  to  examine  and  report  upon  them  to  tiie  Minister  of  Trade. 
The  courses  extend  over  three  years ;  and  as  the  entrance  age  is 
twelve,  the  pupil  at  fifteen  may  pass  into  the  higher  Polytechnic  col- 
leges. Of  these  there  are  threci  one  beiiw  in  Mnnieh,  another  in 
Kuremberg,  and  the  third  in  Augsburg,  They  are  chiefiy  supported 
by  Grovemment,  which  allows,  howeTer,  only  39,000*  Bavarian 
florins,  or  3250f.,  for  their  support  ;  and  the  number  of  pupils 
amount  to  481,  the  professors  being  thirty-four  in  number.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  higher  Polytechnic  schools,  there  are  two  Commercial 
schools,  also  supported  by  Goverumtiit  (at  Nuremberg  and  Furt),  and 
thm  Is  a  Bnilding  school  afi  tfanich^  which  is  chiefly  intended 
Ibr  the  instmction  of  master  masons  and  carpenters.  Besides 
tliese,  there  are  Industrial  schools  for  workmen  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  and  the  popils  attending  them  cannot  be  less  than  fimm 
8000  to  10,000. 

*  The  system  of  industrial  instruction  in  Bavaria  dates  from  1833» 
and  so.satisfied  is  the  Government  with  its  effect,  that  they  continue 
to  support  and  extend  it  with  great  liberality.  It  wonid  he  imposdble 
in  this  lecture  to  describe  to  yon  the  details  of  the  systems  of  instnic- 
tion  pursued,  even  in  eaeh  of  the  three  head  collies  ;  and  I  confine 
myself  to  simply  giving  you  the  scheme  of  the  Munich  institution, 
referring  you  to  the  Appendix  lor  fuller  descriptions.  I  ought,  how- 
ever, to  fitate,  that  it  would  require  a  union  of  all  three  colleges  to 
make  really  one  Polytechnic  Institute  ;  as  each  of  them  practically, 
though  not  professedly,  give:$  a  leaning  to  special  branches  of  the  Arts  ; 
thus,  Munich  chiefly  devotes  itself  to  dvil  engineers  and  architects ; 
Augsburg,  to  mechanists  I  and  Nuremberg^  to  chemists;  I  confine 
myself,  however,  to  the  Institation  at  Municb»  as  an  illnstratioiL  It  is 
situated  in  a  large  and  commodious  building,  possesses  admirable  col- 
iectionsy  especially  one  of  physical  apparatus^  and  has  a  modelling  and 

*  Mnnioh  recatm  18,000  florim,  Aagslmfg  MOO.  Naremberg  12,000;  and  in 
ndduion,  ihcy  SMj  Moeive  ftoa  000  lo  IMO  floffias  (I  lloriB  mm  U  94.)  taoh  horn 
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sculpture  worshop  in  great  activity.  Tlie  number  of  its  profes^rs 
and  teachers  is  sixteen,  and  of  pupib  oi  whom  eighty>three  are 
foreigners*  Its  course  of  general  instructioii  extends  over  three 
yean»  but  eogiaeen  take  «  apeeiil  firanh  yeer'i  couiie.  The  boImm 
of  instraetion  U  as  foUowi : 


COUBSE  I. 

7  Mathematicii 

7  PhyBiot. 

7  Machinery  aad 

2  Plan  drawing. 
S  Descriptire  geometry, 
t  Ornamental  drawlag; 

3  Catholic  relirion. 

2  Prottstant  religion. 


Course  II. 

Hours. 

7    Analytical  mechanics. 

6  Machinery  and  machine  drawing. 

2  Plan  drawiBg; 

7  Chemistry. 

7  Differential  and  integral  calculas. 
4  Architecture. 

3  Boilding  ni^terinl? . 

3   Electro-Bugnetuui  and  tel<;graplis. 


CODRSS  IIL 

7  Applied  SMtfhaBMS. 

A  Geodesy. 

5  Machinery  and  machine  drawing. 
<  Aialytical  chenustry.  . 

6  AggftadMsMMiXBm 


ENGiNEEaiMO  Course. 
12  Roads  and  bridges  (in  winlW>, 
12  Hydraulic cngineering(in8umnicr). 
12  Constructions    »nA    projections ; 

building,  tanreying. 
8  Arcbitcotaral  diswing  sad  SMidai- 


In  addition  to  this  high  class  of  instnicti<m»  we  find,  in  Ger* 
many,  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  workmen  are  instructed  in 

the  Industriiil  Suntljiy  Schools,  in  all  those  branches  of  education 
which  arc  known  to  h;tve  a  conuritrcial  value.  The  Mcole 
Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  in  I'Viinct ,  ie^,  beyond  any  other 
continental  institution,  one  to  which  Englibluiieu  should  have  their 
attention  directed,  since  it  has  arisen  entirelv  by  the  efforts  of 
the  people  to  provide  lor  tiiemscivcs  an  establishment  to  meet  the 
demands  of  native  industry. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  France  encourages  to  a  great  extent  the 
industrial  instruction  of  its  producers.  The  Ecoh  rolytechmque  of 
Fans,  the  Eeole  des  2\mi9  tt  Chanwiei,  and  the  EcoU  des  Mines,  bsYe 
tieett  too  often  deaeribed  to  require  more  than  a  paasiag  refemoe  to 
Aem.  But  as  they  are  chiefly  the  instmotioii  of  QovernmesEt 
emplof/Ss,  they  do  not  necessarily  act  immediately  on  private  production. 
At  tlin  same  time  it  not  to  he  forgotten  that  it  the  prineiple  of 
the  French  Government  to  act  upon  its  own  |)erception  of  right  by 
instructing  the  population,  even  before  foroiul  demands  have  been 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  the  benefit  which  is  thus  con* 
ftrred.  It  tiierefoto  the  more  nnpiising,  that  the  middle  chwsei  fiv 
flome  time  nrgedllieir  want  of  an  inslitntion  for  the  tadnstrial  instnic- 
tion  of  their  prodncers,  without  carrying  oonTiction  its  necessity  to 
the  Government  Impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  want,  a  private 
institution  was  raised ;  and  the  feeling  in  its  favour  was  sufficiently- 
strong  to  induce  a  capitahst  to  embarlv  a  large  sum  of  money  in  fuund- 
ing  it.  This  private  institution,  raised  in  a  capital  where  the  public 
schools  are  altogether  under  the  Government,  proved  that  it  was  a 
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memmty  of  tlie  ttOMS  by  ki  iroodwtp  aid  €iBin«nt  inooen.  Tbof 
vose  the  Ecole  CerUrale  de»  Arts  «|  Manu/iteiurei,  DOur  the  noefc  im- 
portant industrial  institution  in  France.  It  po^esses  the  most  eminent 
men  of  France  as  its  profesgors,  and  it  has  reared  tliose  who  promise 
to  be  her  future  brightest  ornaments.  As  a  commercial  speculatioa 
it  has  been  singularly  successful,  and  it  still  remains  under  the  busi- 
ness direction  of  the  original  enterprising  capitalist,  M.  Lavallee.  The 
Government  now  gives  to  tt  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions  to 
educate  poor  students  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  the  Counctb 
General  of  twenty-nine  departments  of  France  also  do  the  nune.  The 
appref  intion  of  its  importance  to  Fmnrc  may  best  be  seen  m  the 
Beport  ot  the  Commission  of  the  Chamber  of  X>epatie8  apptnnted  to 
inquire  into  the  badg-et : 

'  You  know,  gentiemeu,  this  useiui  estabiishmeut  was  fouuded  in 
1829,  by  the  associataoBof  Mioent  pvofesson,  with  tiw  ntention  of 
fowningciTilsBgineara^thedirtetoraw  w«to,tfieohie& 
and  factaries*  This  private  institution,  which  bj  its  importance  livals  in 
excellence  our  first  public  estabUshment,  has  created  and  put  in  prac- 
tice ',1  complete  system  of  industrial  education.  Tt  is  at  the  same  time 
a  supplement  to  our  Polytechnic  School,  and  an  addition  to  our  various 
applied  schools.  Such  an  institution  ministers  to  one  of  the  hrst 
necessities  of  the  age,  therefore  its  success  is  complete.  This  is  eon- 
firmed  both  hy  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  first  nunrafaetarers  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  all  the  pupiis  educated  at  it  ha?^ 
received  employment.' 

*  The  school  po^fles^eq  40  professors  and  touchers,  and  300  students, 
each  of  w  horn  pay  36/.  annually.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  only 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  building,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
remove  to  one  considerably  larger.  The  courses  extend  over  three 
jearsi  and  are  eompnlsorj  on  all;  hut  m  the  seeond  year  the  practical 
operations  divide  into  two  parts^  the  one  genera]^  and  the  other  cppli- 
cahle  to  one  of  the  four  following  specialities : 

A.  Mechanists. 

B.  Engineers. 

C.  Metallurgists. 

D.  Chcmista* 

In  Bclglam,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Sweden,  similar  industrial 
institutions  have  been  long  established,  and  the  results  have  been 
in  all  cases  most  satisfactory. 

Dis^ise  it  as  we  may,  mitter  oonelTea  as  we  best  can,  hm  it 
a  mam&st  iacL  The  oontinental  ttates  are  availing  theoieehFef 
of  the  powets  of  the  highest  aathoritiea  in  art  and  acioBoe  to  inr 
prove  tbeir  req)ecttve  industries^  while  we  are  yet  trusting  oat^ 
flelves  to  the  <  <  Hiiparatively  blind  BiiidaDee  of  an  empirical  system. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  peculiar  constitutioii  ot  the  mind  of 
the  Saxon  races  is  such,  that,  by  its  unaided  energy,  and  by  ili 
untiring  industry,  it  docs  effect  fur  itself  that  which  others  are 
doing  by  extraneous  aids.   Tiiis  is  true  in  part,  but  talse  in  its 
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general  bearing ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  our 
respective  industries  will  show  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to 
those  extraneous  aids  which,  while  we  have  refused  them  reco-  . 
gniiioD,  we  have  employed,  bj  a  sort  of  left-handed  coarse,  and 
elatmed  fiir  onr  own  exptnanet  things  whidi  wm  really  doe 
to  the  tJOMrmenlU  qf  oihat. 

The  Exhibition  appears  to  have  opened  our  ejeSy  however*  to 
the  fact,  that  there  are  people  who  can  excel  ns  in  many  of  our 
specialities  of  industry.  Kussia  and  Sweden  manufacture  iron 
superior  to  our  own,  and  the  metalluiiE^Gal  processes  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  admitted  to  be  in  advance  of  ours.  The  English  light- 
houses are  constructrd  with  French  ^z^ass.  The.  English  chemist 
is  compelled  to  go  to  Germany  for  the  |>orcclaiu  vessels  which  he 
uses  in  his  investigations.  Tlie  British  artist  looks  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  his  supply  of  carmines,  lakes,  and  ultramarines ;  and  the 
dyer  declares  that  it  is  something  in  onr  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vents his  producing  colours  of  e^ual  beauty  to  those  obtained  by 
the  dyers  in  France ;  the  actual  difference,  however,  arising  front 
the  exact  system  of  the  latter,  and  the  *  rule  of  tbnmb'  system  of 
the  ibrmec* 

One  of  the  juries  of  the  Great  Ezhibidon  of  1851»  thus  con- 
clude their  report: 
*  The  J ury  of  Class  80,  having  brought  their  labonis  to  a  eondusbn, 

cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  hope  that  steps  may  be  taken  for 

rendering  the  Great  Exhibition  ns  useful  nfter  it  has  ceased  to  be,  as 
it  has  proved  gnitifying  and  indtnictivc  in  tlie  course  of  its  short 
existence.  It  is  tlie  wish  to  see  tiiese  huj  es  it  alized  that  impels  the 
jury,  even  at  the  risk  of  oversteppinjj  the  strict  Umits  of  their  fuuc- 
tioDS,  to  submit,  with  great  deference,  their  views  ou  this  point  to  the 
Sojsl  CommissionerB.  The  foundation  of  a  permanent  industria) 
museom  in  the  heart  of  the  mctropoiiB  of  trade  and  industry,  seems  to 
the  jury  the  logical  and  practical  consequence  of  this  Exhibition.  It 
is  in  the  Crystal  Palace  that  the  great  trntli  h;ts  been  imprn^sed  upon 
us,  that  art  and  taste  are  henceforth  to  be  consulered  as  elements  of 
industry  and  trade,  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  most  powerful 
machinery.  It  seems  also  natural  that  this  museum  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  consist  of  the  objects  to  which  the  several  juries  have  called 
public  attention  as  happy  types  and  models  for  imitation.  While  sudi 
a  museum  on  the  one  hand  would  be  a  lasting  depository  of  industry 
and  of  the  arts,  it  would,  on  the  other,  serve  the  best  and  ensio^t 
standard  of  comparison,  by  which  human  ingenuity  might  mark  its 
progress  on  the'opeuing  ten  years  lience  of  a  new  Great  ExiiibitioQ :  it 
would  serve  alike  as  a  guide  and  as  a  beacon  * 

Our  government  has  been  long  convinced  that  some  assistance 
was  rcc^uircd  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  hence  they 
have  g^iven  aid  to  the  iSchoois  oi  Design,  desiring  iiowever, 
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to  reoder  them  entirely  independent  of  any  such  support.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  at  the 
Museums  oi'  Practical  Art  have  been  reduced,  aud  they  are  to 
depend  for  their  lemimeratiou  on  the  fees  produced  by  the  stn* 
dents  in  the  ichoole. 

It  18  admitted  that  ooe  caase  of  the  fiultne  <^  Schools  of  Design 
has  beoDf  that  although  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  draw,  and 
even  todesi^,  they  have  not  been  instructed  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  material  to  which  their  designs  are  to  be  applied*  Of  all 
the  technical  difficulties  of  each  special  manufacture,  they  have 
remained  quite  ignorant ;  and  hence  many  of  their  best  produc- 
tions have  been  useless  to  the  manu&cturer  foi:  whom  thej  were 
intended. 

Our  Government  now  purposes  to  try  the  experiment  of  ex- 
tending some  aid  to  the  advancement  of  that  knowledge  which 
is  found  to  be  necessary  in  every  kind  of  handicraft  It  is  con- 
teaiplaied  to  raise  up  a  National  Museum,  in  which  to  examine 
and  compare  the  works  of  our  own  country  with  the  productions 
of  other  lands ;  and  a  Univenilyy  in  which  a  technical  system  of 
education  of  the  best  dass  may  be  obtained.  Space  is  secured 
&r  this»  but  nothing  more^  llie  Royal  Commissioneis  have  no 
more  iunds,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  at  present,  is  not  likely 
to  vote  any  additiooal  sum  for.  educational  purj^oses,  beyond  that 
at  present  granted,  amounting  to470>762lL»  which  is  employed  as 


follows: 

1.  Public  Education  (Britsin)   £160,000 

2.  Ditto  (Ireland.)   164»677 

3.  JUoni  d  of  Trade.   Departmejit  of  Practical  Art^ 

including  Schools  t/J  JJeetgn,      .    ,    .    ,    ,  17,920 

4.  Professors,  O&ibrd  aud  Cambridge  .    .    •    •  2,006 

5.  University  of  London  ••••••••  8^957 

6.  Universities  fte.  In  Soothad   7»560 

7.  Boyal  Irish  Academy  .  300 

8.  Royal  Hibernian  Academy   300 

9.  Boyal  Dublin  Society   6^340 

•  10,  Theological  Professors  at  Belfast,  and  Belfast 

Academical  Instructors   3,000 

11.  Queen's  University,  Ireland   I»710 

( British  MuieamEstaUlahmsot  •  .  .  •  52,348 

12.  ^  Ditto      n       BniMiiifi   21,350 

(Ditto      „      FarefaaBes   2,966 

13.  National  Gallery   2»496 

14.  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  Geological 

ourvey      14,920 

15.  Scienti£lc  Works  and  Experiments  ....  4,018 

16.  GaUeriesof  Art,  Ediaba^h   6|000 
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Everything,  there&re,  iskft  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 
If  the  paUic  voice  bkk  fimor  of  an  improved  sjmem  of  edttcadon 
•—that  i%  a  syifeem  supenddiiii^;  seieDce  and  art  to  oar  prewnt 
eonvoDtioiial  mde,  and  will  diow  tbeir  caremncw  m  tbb  by 

taxing  themselves  temporarily— the  GoverDroent,  we  have  reason 
to  bniewy  ia  prepared  to  render  to  adeiice  tbe  kind  of  aid 
it  renders  to  the  local  Schools  of  Oeaiga  at  present. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  movement  of  late  amongst  th» 
meclianics'  institntionp  of  the  countir,  and  certain  attempts  have 
been  mndc  to  improve  dieir  nscfiilness.  The  time  has  been  short, 
consequently  tiie  ix suits  could  not  be  apparent.  In  the  Society 
of  Arts  has  originated  an  idea  of  converting  them  into  trade 
schools  ;  or,  rather,  perhaps  of  appending  such  schools  to  them. 
Oa  the  interpretation  given  to  the  term  trade,  depends  entirely 
the  effectiveness  of  the  scheme*  If  youths  are  to  be  taught  to 
limQa  took,  and  f»  ncqiiiie  flMDinukloiT  ftellilie%  irt  fenid  ila 
finlore ;  aince  it  faaa  been  feund  that  Soya  who  have  been  bo 
cdooated  have  so  nnicli  to  naleani  wben  they  enter  a  iporiuihop^ 
that  others  wiio  atart  without  this  i^elimioary  tuition,  go  fast 
n-hend  of  them.  Experimoe,  too,  baa  proved  the  defects  of  the 
system.  The  followmg  quotation,  from  Dr.  Hudaea'a  Hukry  of 
AduU  Education,  placet  in  its  truest  light  the  position  of  the 
mecbaaics'  inatiHitionB  conaidewd  ae  indnetrial  acboola. 

'  The  >v(;rk  -liops  of  the  London^  the  Manchester,  and  the  Newcastle 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  had  a  short  career  ;  and,  indeed,  wherever  in- 
dustrial education  hns  been  attempted  in  these  institutions,  it  has 
proved  a  signal  failure,  Sevenii  sociVtie^  are  rich  in  philosophical 
apparatus,  in  working  models  of  machinery,  and  in  cabinets  ofmine- 
rab;  but  these  stores,  if  not  absolutely  valueless,  have  been  compara- 
tively naetoss.  If aacbeater,  Leads,  Glasgow,  aad  London,  have  eadi 
coUeetioDa  of  this  nature,  on  which  the  dust  has  been  leog  aecimm- 
lating.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  chemical  laboratoriea 
(^vhere  the  entrance  to  them  has  not  been  barred  by  he-ary  fees)  have 
realized  all  that  could  be  anticipated,  or  lliat  their  capabilities  would 
allow.  Tlie  chemical  classes  of  Leed^^,  Bradford,  Wakefield,  Man- 
chester, AVestminstcr,  York,  Glasgow,  and  iSew castle,  are  just  ex- 
amplea  of  the  general  taste  for  chemical  adenee. 

*  Leetares  ^ve  met  with  a  preoaatnre  decay.  The  eUer  inatita- 
tions  made  their  engagements  for  long  and  complete  conrsea  in  each 
branch  of  science,  somewhat  of  the  character  of  university  lectures, 
with  examinations  testing  their  usefulness,  and  taxing  the  attention  of 
their  auditory.  From  rom])lH,te  courses  of  ninety  and  sixty  lecture?, 
upon  one  branch  of  phjMcui  science,  lectures  have  dwindled  te  an 
average  of  three  in  each  course,  and  a  general  practice  of  having  one 
lecture  for  each  b(an<^  of  seienee.  In  the  ehoiee  of  aobjects,  the 
change  baa  been  eqaally  unibTowiiUa}  the  plain  and aarily  nndanlood 
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diteomet  OB  the  «lemenii  of  the  MiffMeB»eiii  tefar  appUcitioiilo^ 
vefbl  arti^  illaftntecl  \if  mmaunm  experioMiiti,  faeve  been  ebeiH 
dooed ;  eod  the  prefafence  sbown  Ibr  light  literature,  eridcHm,  OMMie^ 

and  the  drama,  has  given  just  occasion  for  the  statement,  that  even 
the  elder  Metropolitan  ^lechftnics'  Institution,  since  its  establishment^ 
has  given  more  attention  to  the  drama  than  to  the  entire  range  o£ 
physical  science.' 

It  appears,  however,  of  the  first  importance,  that  every  work- 
man should  know  something  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
substances  upon  which  his  industry  is  employed.  This  he  can 
only  acquire  by  giving  some  attention  Lo  })ractical  science. 
Every  man,  yea,  every  boy,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  motion — &e  meehanicfu  powers— end  have  some  particular 
knowledge  of  hydro-dyDamifa^  as  inrohriog  the  applicatioiia  of 
the  hopdsive  powen  of  water  and  air.  Beyond  this,  a  general 
acqoaintance  with  the  laws  by  whidi  the  physieal  fiims  ate 
legolated  should  be  acquired. 

Our  Mechanics*  Inatitntions  might,  by  directing  their  attention 
to  this  end,  become  more  valuable  establishments,  and  take  the 
position  of  local  inflnstrial  schools.  These  must  be  foimded  on 
the  principle  of  beinii:  self-supporting.  If  in  the  ditficuities  of 
starting,  the  Govcnirncnt  should  be  induced  to  render  some 
assistance,  they  should  l)c  taufxht  that  this  is  only  temporary, 
and  that  as  soon  as  fairly  launched,  they  must  rely  upon  them- 
selves. 

As  incentives  to  industry,  the  establishment  of  scholarBhips 
might  prove  of  moch  advantage,  aa  enabling  the  intelligent 
and  inaastrioin^  though  poor  stodent,  to  xeceive  that  superior 
education  which  the  metropolitan  instttutiaas  conld  alone  affbrd 
him,  and  wliich  wbnld  fit  him  for  a  superior  position  in  the 
workshop  or  manufactoiy.  By  estahiishinff  local  schools  on  such 
a  sjMem,  and  making  the  success  of  the  central  university 
depend  entirely  on  the  healthfulness  and  vitality  of  the  most 
distant  ramifications  of  the  roots,  nn  institution  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  the  self-reliant  habits  ot  our  country  might  be  reared, 
which  would  spread  out  its  branches  and  embrace  the  whole  of 
our  industrial  community  within  their  protecting^  shadows. 

Any  hothouse  system,  in  which  well-salaried  professors  and 
govcrumeiit  officials  labour  merely  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
usefulness,  by  forcing  up  a  few  fine  plants,  would  soon  degene-' 
iate$  and  having  prMoced  a  £bw  abnormal  and  oseless  growths^ 
wonld  moulder  and  decay.  Bat  a  mtem,  in  wfaida  every 
member  shoold  be  made  to  depend  erectly  upon  the  public 
for  support,  would  be  certain  of  existing  in  all  activity,  and  of 
produang  the  beat  possible  results  for  industrial  Britain. 
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Hoping  that  such  will  pove  to  he  the  view  taken  by  the 
Royal  Commnrionera,  with  Prince  Albert  at  their  head,  and  by 
the  government  of  the  country,  we  are  cUspoeed  to  cfommend  the 
scheme  shadowed  forth  in  the  second  Report,  and  to  aid^  as  ftr 
as  oonsutent  with  our  TiewS)  in  its  developmenu 


AmT.  VIL  (1.)  Smtia,  By  the  Marqois  ve  Cvstihb.  3  vols. 
(2.)  L^e  m  Suuia.   By  Edward  P.  TnoainoK,  Esq.  8vo. 
(3.)  Austria,   By  Edwabd  P  Thompson,  Esq.  8vo. 

Fbanob  is  again  an  empire.  The  tyranny  fiuitened  on  that 
country  by  the  first  Napoleou,  is  succeeded  by  another  more 
iron*handed,  and  in  every  view  more  humiliating  than  the  former. 
France  was  the  one  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  show  itself  strong  on  the  side  of 
freedom.  Bat  even  France  now  stands  pledged  to  the  great 
league  of  the  perjured  heads  against  hunianitv.  The  hour  is 
dark~\vill  probably  grow  darker.  The  great  device  just  now  is, 
to  exhibit  a  government  by  oppression,  as  the  only  government 
that  can  be  allied  with  peace;  to  describe  arbitrary  power  as  the 
form  of  power  specially  fitted  to  ensure  material  prosperity  to  a 
people ;  and  to  assure  us  that  the  spot  pre-eniineutly  lavourable 
to  tnc  highest  development  of  humanity,  will  be  found  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  despotism.  The  effironteiy  of  all  this, 
as  addressed  to  the  men  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary. 

We  are  bound  to  confess^  however,  that  absurd— contrary  to 
ail  history  and  experience,  as  this  language  niay  be,  it  is  not 
reiterated  and  empbaticised,  after  the  present  shameless  foshion, 
altogether  in  vain.  Many  have  come  to  believe  in  it — and  many 
affect  to  believe  it.  The  former  consist  of  the  ignorant,  and  mny 
be  })iticd;  the  latter  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  selfish  and 
the  servile,  towards  whom  our  feeling  is  something  ilitficrent  from 
pity.  The  men  among  us  who  seem  disjjosed  at  this  moineiiL  to 
Ignore  the  ever- wasting,  ever-destroying  tendencies  inscjnirable 
from  the  working  of  arbitrary  power,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  consisting  of  the  residuum  of  our  old  Tory  faction,  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  mercantile  men,  and  of  the  more 
aealous  patrons  of  our  peace  societie&  Toryism  judges  of  the 
greatness  of  a  people  by  the  strength  of  its  monarchy;  with  not 
a  few  of  our  mercandle  men^  the  test  of  j^rosperity  eveiywhere 
is  a  good  market;  and  with  our  peace  sociely  friends^  die  atro- 
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cities  of  a  oad  ffOTerntnent  can  never  become  so  bad  asttrwaiiaut  ' 
an  appeal  to  force  a^inst  tbem*  All  these  parties  have  their 
one  inca,  and  the  passionateness  with  which  they  cleave  to  that 
one  idea,  is  the  measure  of  their  tendency  to  wink  at  the  doings 
of  our  continental  despots,  and  to  find  excuses  lor  leaving  them 
to  their  hnmonr.  History,  however,  demonstrates,  that,  in  the 
natural  coiuse  of  things,  a  monarchy  must  be  unstable  in  the 
degree  in  wliich  it  is  irresponsible;  that  a  nation  subject  to  an 
arbitrary  rule  never  can  be  a  ^reat  commercial  nation;  and  that 
the  crime  and  inhumanity  which  belong  to  the  wars  of  the  past, 
great  as  tbej  may  have  lieeD^  are  really  small,  if  compared  with 
the  crime  and  inhumanity  which  have  proceeded  fiom  the  bad 
governments  of  that  psst.  The  time  has  oome,  ve  think,  in 
which  it  behoves  us  to  express  omwlves  thns  exfjidtly  on  these 

Soints,  and  to  place  before  our  readers  some  portion  of  the  evi- 
ence  on  which  we  rest  these  opinions.  If  the  military  despotism 
of  Asia,  or  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  is  to  take  root  in  Europe, 
let  us  at  least  sec  where  we  arc  going;. 

We  shall  glance  first  at  some  of  the  natiirLil  effects  of  dcsjiotic 

f ower  in  its  relation  to  the  ruvsiCAL  condition  of  the  y)cupic. 
n  this  respect,  strong  testimony  is  furnished  by  the  projxjnioii 
of  people  to  territory,  and  still  more  by  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  population.  The  surface  of  the  tenitoiy  included  in  the 
Austrian  dominions  amounts  to  218,440  English  square  miles, 
being  about  one-twelfth  of  the  area  of  Europe*  But  though  the 
territoxy  of  Austria  is  one*twelfth  of  the  territoir  of  Europe,  its 
population  is  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  populattoii  of  Europe. 
Its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  census,  amount  to  thirty>nine 
millions ;  which  gives  164  persons  to  a  square  mile;  while  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  population  is  as  225  to  a  s^oave  mile.  In 
some  considerable  portions  of  the  Austrian  dominions  this  com- 
paratively small  population  is  perceptibly  on  the  decrease ;  in 
no  place  does  the  yearly  increase  much  exceed  one  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  who  die  is  in  the  proportion  of 
one  in  twenty  annually;  while  in  this  country,  the  deaths  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  are  about  one  in  sixty.  Why  is  it 
that  the  population  of  the  territories  of  Aujjtria  is  found  to  fall 
below  the  average  pm)ulation  of  the  states  of  Europe  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ooe-halfr  Why  is  it,  also,  that  in  a  space  covered  bj 
10,000  in  Austria,  more  than  500  people  must  die  next  year, 
while  in  a  space  covered  with  that  amount  of  population  in  this 
country,  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number  will  die  ?  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  soil  of  the  Austrian  territory  is  not  upon 
the  whole  as  grateful  as  the  soil  of  Europe  generiulj.  Nor  can 
it  be  pretended  that  the  climate  of  that  empire  is  spedallj  un- 
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favourable  to  longevity.*  If  the  people  there  were  trained  to  the 
habit  of  self-reliance — to  the  habit  and  freedom  of  caraig  lor  their 
own  coiicernjs,  the  biamc  nii^ht  be  iu>^tly  c  a,-t  on  them.  But  as 
the  paternal  government  which  obtains  through  those  countries, 
takes  upon  it  lo  do  nearly  everything  for  the  people,  leaving 
scarcely  ajiy  thing  beyond  the  duUest  routine  of  lUings  to  be  done 
by  them,  we  see  «t  once  where  the  fault  must  rest  In  England, 
tke  poptilatm  iias  been  inmwtng  rapidly  for  mmy  eeneratioDS 
past;  and  Uie  proportion  of  doAths  to  tho  popaktionhas  been  at 
ataodilj  dimtnithiiii^  Them  deatfao  oie  now  cne-tiufd  leaa  thaa 
IIkj  were  in  1700,  lowing  that  the  saffierings,  physical  aod 
mental,  that  shorten  life»  have  been  gradually  abating  through 
tbe  whole  o£  thai  period  With  less  tbuk  half  the  population  of 
Awtria,  the  increase  of  its  number  year  by  year  is  greater. 

Pass  now  from  the  paternal  government  of  Austria  in  this 
view  of  it,  to  that  of  Knssia.  The  population  of  thnt  empire 
is  more  than  sixty-two  millions,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  whole  population  is  annually  as  one  to  twenty-live.  This  is 
the  report  given  even  by  llussian  statistics  ;  ijiit  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  whole  truth  weie  told,  the  case  would  be 
found  to  be  nmch  worse,  even  worse  than  in  Austria — that  is,  that 
diedeatfaa  annoaU^would  piove  lobe  even  noietban  one  in  twen^. 
Now  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  Tvmkk  it  at  one  to  tbirtj-eixs 
in  the  United  States^  atone  to  thtr^-teven;  in  Holland  and 
Bdgtnnit  as  one  to  jforty-three ;  mnd  m  England  and  Wak%  at 
«ine  to  fifty-nine — so  that  the  mortality  among  the  people  of 
Bnssia  is  abont  doable  that  which  takes  plaoe  in  Holland 
apOd  Belgium  as  compared  with  population,  and  connderabij 
more  than  double  that  which  takes  place  in  Encrland.  Nor 
can  this  difference  be  attributed  more  than  very  partially,  if  at 
all,  to  difference  oi'  climate,  inasmuch  as  in  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
the  deaths  are  only  as  one  to  forty-eight ;  and  in  Norway,  f^till 
more  north,  only  as  one  in  fifty-four.  Here,  the  observation 
already  made,  is  again  appUcable — if  the  people  were  left  lo  the 

*  *8itatted  befcweeD  the  42nd  and  51st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  Austria  occu- 
pies one  of  the  nioEt  favoured  positions  of  (he  European  Continent,  lying  tihuost 
equidistant  from  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zoqcs,  und  exempt  from  the  burumg  ht^aC 
of  the  one  aod  the  beoamhiBg  cold  of  the  other.  The  seasons  are  uailbnB,  aad, 
like  those  of  bnman  VSe,  though  stamped  urith  their  diffamt  ▼ieiaaitiid0i»  glide  imr 
perceptibly  aod  without  violence  into  one  another.  •         •         •  • 

In  the  iwUhcrii  parts  of  the  enpire.  <lie  olive,  lenon,  the  pontgreiNrtp, 
and  (he  fig  flourish  in  the  naked  noil,  and  in  Dalmatia  the  dati-  pylrn,  the  oleander, 
the  lotos,  and  aloe  grow  wild.  The  lower  parts  of  Uungary  jield  rice,  excclieut 
wiaei,  melons,  chestnnts,  uid  tobaeeo  {  while  Ae  Banat  territory,  containing  an 
area ef  enorio' Ills  Lxt  nt,  fattened  by  the  periodical  overflowings  of  the  Danube, 
as  the  plains  of  Egjptare  by  the  Nile,  is  inexhan^iible  in  its  fertility,  and  would 
form  tiu:  great jgranary  ai  Enrope,  if  the  spirit  of  ealerprise  could  be  lolust^d  into 
ilg  inhahiiuili^^TMvnii't  Jittria,  w  ^  804. 
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freedom  of  self-government,  the  people  might  be  to  blame ;  but 
as  the  government  assumes  everything  in  relation  to  thea^  Ibff 
whatever  is  corrupt  tiie  government  is  fairly  responsible. 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  speaking  wiihiu  the  most  cautions  limits,  that 
TO  ore  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  have  liied 
during  the  year  1S52,  under  the  paternal  sway  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  who  would  not  iiave  died,  had  their  lot  been  lusL  under 
such  governments  as  obtain  in  Holland,  in  Belgium,  in  Sweden, 
ia  Norwinrs  orin  *^  It  k  oettaiDy  abo^  tbtt  two  millioiifl 
and  T^^veTSTmenty  h«m<ked  dwmoi^-Hiim die 
in  tbb  year  IBS^,  m  thoae  emgmt,  who  woaUL  not  be  tim  tom 
from  aU  the  ties  of  pwaecnt  existence,  had  they  not  been  boni 
lahprt  to  the  sort  of  power  wioyed  by  the  ekiefr  cf  tiioie 
empires.  It  is  where  ihna  nulkafy  rule  is  moet  aieeiidaot»  that 
this  leign  of  death  is  most  terrible.  The  seat  of  this  rule  may 
be  amidst  the  winter  snows  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  beneath  the 
summer  skies  of  Vienna— it  mailers  not,  the  same  results  follow. 
Its  sweep  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  duiuaiii^  by  day  and 
by  night — is  that  ut  the  destroyer. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  despotic  rulers  with  good  feeling 
and  good  intention.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  in 
an  absolute  government  everyUung  depends  on  the  wisdom  and 
Yhrtue  of  one  man^  tfaete  m  ereiyming  in  iht  court  of  a  despotic 
prince  to  eDsme  that  the  heir  apparent  shall  not  be  a  man 
emioe&t  in  thoee  qualities.  Such  men  have  been  die  rare — ^the 
very  rare  exceptions.  The  centre  of  despotism  must  be  expected 
to  teem  with  the  vices  natural  to  despotism*  In  such  a  region, 
the  intoxicatiue  influences  of  power  are  hardly  compatible  with 
the  sobrieties  ok  wisdom  and  goodness.  Nor  is  it  m  ali  cases 
within  the  power  of  the  despot  himself  to  abate  the  monstrous 
evils  of  such  an  administnition,  more  than  very  partially.  Its 
machinery  is  so  com]ilic  ated  and  so  vast,  that  he  is  nece^arilv 
ignorant  to  a  lai^c  extent  of  us  working;  and  ^huukl  he  attempt 
to  reform  it,  he  finds,  perhaps  to  his  cost,  that  the  functionary 
is  interested  in  its  worst  abominations,  and  is  too  strong  to  be 
controlled  even  by  his  hand.  The  poor  scarcely  dare  to  become 
loud  in  a  call  for  some  amelioration  of  their  lot ;  but  if  they 
should^  there  are  many  grades  above  the  poor  who  pro6t  by  the 
poor  man's  ^ierances,  and  who  can  always  make  themseWee 
beard,  by  intrigue^  if  not  otherwise*  in  support  of  things  as  thej 
are.  In  this  manner  royal  houses  not  unfrequently  find  their 
hands  impeded  by  the  rrankenstein  powers  which  they  haye 
themselves  originated.  We  must  not  judge  of  despotic  power, 
therefore,  by  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  a  despotic  ruler 
may  make  some  approach  towards  becoming  as  a  father  to  his 
people ;  nor  by  those  rare  occasions  when  the  chief  ruler  is  strong 
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enough,  as  weii  as  virtuous  enough,  to  soften  the  more  oppressive 
action  of  arbitrarv'  power.  Our  business  with  it  h  in  those 
average  exhibitions  of  it,  in  which  there  is  little  to  admire  in  the 
chief  ruler;  and  as  little  in  the  system  itself  to  allow  of  the  hope 
of  seeing  it  amended.  The  weight  of  exaction  of  all  kinds,  as 
presaiog  on  the  mass  of  the  peofJe  under  such  a  rule,  is  com- 
maalj  aach  as  to  cnuh  them  to  the  earth,  and  niUions  of  them 
yeaily  into  mmatore  graves. 

Bat  it  will  be  well»  perhapa,  to  laj  before  our  leaders  a  brief 
statement  of  Acts,  beanng  on  this  section  of  our.  subject.  The 
following  passage  from  Loid  John  Bossell's  Causes  of  the  Frmeh 
MivobitiM,  will  suffice  to  show  the  manner  in  which  arbitraiy 
power  operated  to  the  wasting  away  and  destroying  of  life  among 
the  poor  of  that  kingdom  during  the  last  century. 

*  After  the  admimstration  of  justice,  the  most  important  relation 
which  connects  a  government  witli  its  siibjert^,  is  tlie  distribntion  nTid 
collection  of  taxes.  The  manner  in  which  tins  great  concern  as 
managed  in  France  may  convince  us  that  it  formed  a  system  of  oppres- 
sion, unpuruileied  perhaps  in  any  Christian  state  of  Europe.  The 
taxes  may  be  oomprebended  under  the  three  heads  of  direct  taxes,  the 
exdse^  liod  the  eustoms.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  eorr^  and 
other  seignorial  rights.  Under  the  head  of  direct  taxes,  the  chief 
were  the  faille,  the  capitalimi,  and  the  vingtieme.  All  persona  who 
were  noble  were  exem|)tc(l  from  the  payment  of  thetoille:  *Noble 
n'est  tenu  payer  la  taille,  ni  fsiire  vile  corvee,*  says  L<M.-.eau.  The 
number  of  families  exempted  under  this  title  amounted  to  about  200,000. 
There  were  namerous  offices,  moreover,  which  gave  a  privilege  of 
exemption  from  this  barthensome  tax.  One  of  these,  the  most  com* 
monly  disposed  of  for  money,  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  king,  gaye 
occasion  to  some  one  to  remark,  '  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Adam  did  not 
buy  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  king;  weshouM  Imve  been  nil  noble  I* 
The  tax,  being  thus  made  to  bear  invidiously  upon  the  poor  and  the 
humble,  %vas  aggravated  by  the  manner  of  its  distribution.  For  this 
purpose  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  generah ties;  at  the  head  of  each 
was  an  intendant  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  supreme  authority 
in  all  matters  of  finance.  The  generalities  were  eohdivided  into  elee* 
tionss  at.  the  head  of  each  was  a  sub-delegate,  appmnted  by  the  intendant. 
The  rolls  of  the  taille,  capitation,  vingtiemes,  and  other  taxes,  were 
distributed  among  districts,  parishes,  and  individual?,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  intendant,  who  could  exempt,  change,  add,  or  diminish  at  plea- 
sure. It  is  undeniable  that  such  an  arrangement  could  not  but  lead  to 
the  grossest  oppreMions,  by  which  the  roT^ue  and  the  people  would 
eqadly  be  sofferers;  but,  besides  the  manifest  tendency  of  such  a 
ffjrstem,  its  injustice  and  pernicious  efiects  are  ])rov<jd  by  the  clearest 
evidence.  Colbert  made  a  benevolent  regulation,  that  the  cattle  of  the 
poor  husbandmen  should  not  be  seized  for  the  payment  of  the  taille; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  spirit  of  his  orders  was  observed  alter 
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liie  death.  Tbe  Buke  of  Orioiuis,  upoa  ooming  to  the  regency,  wrote 
ft  eireiilar  ktCer  to  the  intendanta^  in  whieh  he  stated  aa  well  known 
faeta^  that  the  reoetvera  had  their  own  allowance  paid  before  the  taille 
due  to  the  government;  that  'many  of  them  employed  their  aothorifef 

rather  to  protect  the  rich  thnn  to  relieve  t!ie  poor;'  thnt  the  receivers 
and  otlier  otiicers  ot  elections  were  in  league;  that  they  protected  their 
friends  and  relations;  *  that  they  exercised  vengeance  against  those 
whom  they  disliked;  that  they  seized  the  cuttle,  beds,  clothes,  and  tools 
of  kbonren  and  arliaanai  thai  the  olBcen  of  joriadietionib  i&d  other 
powerful  peraoni^  ezeroifled  an  anthority  over  thecoUeetoi8»  topcocnre 
for  themselves  and  their  tenants  moderate  assessments,  and  placed  the 
tax  on  otlicr:' :  thence,'  continues  the  regent,  *  has  resulted  the  failure 
of  the  tax,  and  the  ruin  of  the  people.'  The  regent  ordered  this  letter 
to  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  parish;  but  the  result  was  not  so  happy 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Indeed,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
evils  here  comphdned  of  were  not  remedied,  aa  we  find  the  very  same 
atatementa  in  a  remoostranee  of  the  Court  of  Aids,  dated  the  14th  of 
September,  1756.  It  ia  there  assorted  with  confidence,  that  the  part 
of  the  viogti^mes  especially,  which  was  not  levied  upon  fixed  incomes, 
fell  exclusively  upon  trade  and  industry;  that  the  daily  labourer  was 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  subalterns  employed 
under  the  intendants.  In  addition  to  all  other  evils,  they  add,  that  the 
cognizance  of  revenue  causes  had  been  taken  away  from  the  regular 
trihunals;  and  that  no  alternative  had  been  left  to  subjects  who  thought 
themselves  iigored,  but  either  to  submit  to  an  unjust  tax,  or  to  appeal 
to  the  person  who  is  the  author  of  it;  by  demanding  of  him  to  reform 
his  own  work.  Hence,  they  assert,  have  arisen  vexntions  of  the  most 
odiuus  nature,  and  abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  description.  The  Court 
of  Aids  comphiined,  at  the  same  time,  of  tlie  creation  of  irregular  tribu- 
nals, estabUslied  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  to  judge  of  oifences 
relative  to  the  customs.  They  pdnted  ont  two  very  grievous  effects 
of  this  flystem;  *on  the  one  hand,  the  terror  which  these  irregular 
tribunals  spread  among  the  people;  and,  on  the  other,  the  great  number 
of  sanguinary  executions  which  have  been  made  under  their  authority 
since  their  creation.  The  neces^iity  of  puttin[r  a  stop  to  smuggling  has 
been  the  pretence  for  these  formidable  estaldishinents.  Let  us  judge, 
from  recciU  instances,  wiiether  this  practice  la  put  a  stop  to,  or  even 
deereased,  in  your  dominions.' 

*  Next  to  the  direct  taxes  oomes  the  ^oAslZe^  or  salt  tax.  The  regu- 
lations by  wliich  the  collection  of  this  tax  were  levied  were  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  in  the  extreme.  All  persons,  even  the  poorest,  were 
obliged  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  amounting  to  7 lbs.  a  head 
per  annum:  they  were  not  allowed  to  receive  any  more,  even  n  gift, 
under  [penalties  that  amounted  to  totid  ruin.  The  person  who  dealt  in 
the  lurticlc  was  forbidden  to  sell  it  out  of  certain  limits;  every  family 
was  obliged  to  employ  their  salt  in  cookery,  and  the  daily  consumption 
of  the  kitchen,  unless  by  -ffi>eeial  permission.  If  tiie  cultivator  hap- 
pened to  have  too  much  sut,  he  was  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
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pkaaed.  taKamandy  only  eight  MBwii  w«ie<ltowgd  toBeit  worikcn 
the  same  day*  and  the  quaDtit7  of  aalt  ia  aacfa  waa  limited.  The  herring 
fishery  was  altogether  ruined  bj  theae  pnyfisions.  Tiie  execution  of 
the  law  was  still  worse  than  its  enactments;  the  rich  generally  boogie 

an  pxcmption;  parishes  were  made  responsible  for  the  condiict  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  in  some,  the  quantity  of  salt  allowed  to  bo  consumed 
in  tlie  parish  was  arbitrarily  lixed;  the  most  dreadful  punishments  were 
enacted  in  order  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  tyrannical  edicts  of 
the  miniaters  and  their  depntiea.  8mugglera  of  aa]t»  armed  and 
aaiembled  to  the  nomber  of  ^Lve,  inemned  cartel  pvniahment^  exoept 
in  Prorenoe,  whfoe  the^  were  liable  to  nine  years  of  the  galleys: 
smugfrlfrs  armed  and  ass^pmhled,  but  in  number  under  five,  incurred 
three  years  of  the  galleys;  and  for  the  second  offence  ten:  smufrglers 
who  carried  the  Pfilt  on  their  backs,  without  arms,  -a  fine  of  2(X)  livres; 
and  for  the  second  uil'ence  six  years  of  the  galleys:  women  and  children 
who  smuggled  were  Kable^  for  the  first  offimce,  to  a  fine  of  100  livres; 
for  the  seooad  dOOlims^  and  for  the  third,  were  fiogged,  andbanislied 
the  kingdom  for  Ufe.  The  husbands  were  responsible  for  the  women; 
the  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  childr^,  even  to  theanfforing  corporeal 
punishment  for  them.  It  was  calculated  that,  upon  an  nverfiirp,  there 
were  annually  taken  up  and  imprisoned  2340  men,  89fi  women,  201 
children, — total,  3437.  Three  hundred  of  these  were  annually  sent  to 
the  galleys.' — pp.  67 — 73. 

Such  are  the  expedients  by  which  deaths  come  to  be  so  many 
in  proportiun  to  population  in  despotic  countries.  Wiiat  i  ranee 
was  in  these  respects  in  the  last  century,  Aiistria  has  continued  to 
be,  for  the  moat  part,  to  our  time,  llie  £inperor  Joseph  waa 
disposed  to  do  aomeUiing  towards  diminishing  the  buidens,  and 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  humbler  dasaes  of  bis  subjects ; 
but  tbc  outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolution  came  as  s  god- 
send to  the  large  and  influential  classes  whose  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, sustained  at  the  cost  of  the  more  neoesattoiis  clapoes 
beneath  them,  disposed  them  to  resist  such  measures.  They 
pointed  to  the  cxces'^ps  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  as  demonstrating 
the  wisdom  of  their  maxims.  Men  who  did  not  now  see  that 
the  strong  hand  is  the  only  safe  one  in  the  government  of  the 
people  must  be  infatuated — blind.  Diu*ing  the  Napoleon  wars  it 
was  necessary  :U  times  to  be  somewhat  considerate  of  the  feeling 
and  condition  ui  ilie  people;  but  Iroiii  1820  Austria  rose  to  the 
bad  eminence  of  being  the  most  place-ridden  and  priest-riddea 
State  in  Europe. 

*  The  enforced  submission  of  the  people  was  called  '  dui^j  'JUial 
confidence,'  *  passive  obedienee;*  and  the  mere  ide^  tliat  when  re- 
gulations were  made^  there  e^dsted  neoesMrily  the  right  that  the 
people  sboiild  also  be  considered,  was  branded  as  a  revoliitioiiaiy  pro- 
position, fraught  with  danger  to  the  Slate.  The  bureaucrats,  who 
devised  and  gave  pahlicity  to  these  doctrines,  declared  besides  that 
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Ae  fOHsdled  rights  of  the  people,  and  evw  of  nianldiid,  ware  the 
nviiigt  of  insanity:  that  the  Soverdgn  WiS  ftocoontftlile  fcr  bk 
actions  and  adninistratioii  to  God  alone,  while  the  people  owed  him 

unlimited  obedience  and  unconflitioTial  submission.  As  a  natural  conse- 
qence  of  such  principles,  the  term  /la^io/ia/iVybecamesynonvmoiii^  with 
that  of  revolution,  and  their  identity  w  as  declared.  In  short,  th(^.  {xople 
were  considered  as  an  animal  mass,  created  for  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
Ihe  Stito ;  and  ibe  doetrinaa  that  emj  man  has  a  dottiiiT-  of  hia  own 
to  fulAl,  aad  that  a  state  is  instituted  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  state,  were  no  more  conceded  than  the  right  of  indivi- 
dnals  to  a  political  existence  tteryikimg  mmt  le  0O9erme€L*~^ 
J%om^ptom*$  Austria,  pp.  20,  21. 

Among  the  blessings  of  this  policy  in  its  reladon  to  the  pea- 
santry of  Austria*  is  Uie  fact,  that  the  peasant  is  precluded  from 
becoming  a  proprietor,  while  for  his  nsufract — the  fruits  of  such 
land  as  ho  i?.  allowed  to  cultivate — he  has  to  paj  great  and  small 
tithes,  dues  of  various  kinds,  and  to  submit  to  demaads  upon  his 
socage — that  is,  upon  his  labour  for  so  many  days  in  the  year  in 
lieu  of  rent  to  the  landowner.  In  some  places  these  demands  are 
comparatively  moderate  ;  in  more,  they  are  so  heavy  as  to  be- 
coaie  a  cruel  oppresaiou,  extending  iu  many  large  pioviuces  to 
as  many  as  156  days  in  a  year.  What  makes  the  system  of  socage 
a  special  aanoywioe  is^  mat  in,  almost  every  pxwince  a  diimnt 
scale  exists. 

'  In  some  parts  of  Upper  Austria,  it  rests  on  custom  and  ^cement ; 
and  in  others  it  is  a  general  obligation,  afecting  all  equally.  In  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation, according  as  the  peasants  are  whole,  half,  or  qvarter  feoffees,  or 

only  small  cottagers ;  by  which  arrangement  they  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent classes,  according  to  the  extent  of  land  in  thf  ir  occupation.  In 
the  Tyrol,  where  the  ancient  order  of  taxation  coutiaues,  the  land  in 
possession  of  the  peasants  is  iu  some  parts  assessed  above,  and  iu  others 
heloWf  its  value,  with  reference  to  the  charges  and  services  for  which 
it  is  liable ;  and  as  land  records,  when  kept,  consist  mostly  of  agrarial 
and  parochial  matters,  whose  correctness  cannot  always  be  vouched 
for,  it  follows  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  numberless  cases,  to  pro- 
nounce accurat('ly  between  the  rights  of  the  landlord  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  peasant.  It  may  be  said,  without  contradiction,  that, 
owing  to  the  immense  load  of  business  thrown  on  the  Govern  men  t 
provincial  offices,  of  which  a  great  proportion  finds  its  way  to  the  dis- 
trict central  courts,  at  least  the  half  of  these  intricate  questions  con- 
nected with  the  ground  service  of  the  peasants  come  to  nothing.  But 
the  worst  feature  is,  that  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry^  not  only  in 
Galicia,  but  in  the  provinces  of  Austria  Proper,  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  tliera  to  commute  the  tithe  in  kind  for  a  payment  in 
moru'v  :  rtnd  if  n  law  were  even  passed  to  establish  SUCh  a  process,  it 
would  beiur  that  reason  almost  inoperative. 
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*  New  imposts  ia  addition  to  tbe  ancient  existing  ones,  have  been 
levied  on  tba  petttntij  withiii  tbe  bst  iizt>  }  ears ;  and  to  b«f« 
enobled  them  to  dnchaige  theio  impositioiUb  And  to  laj  by  something 
for  themselves,  thdr  means  and  condition  ahoold  have  advanced  in  a  like 

ratio;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case,  and  at  last  the  cnpnbili- 
.  ties  of  the  soil  becnme  inadeqnnte  totlu!  burthens  heaped  upon  it,  and 
prudential  savings  were  out  oi  the  que^tiou.  IiKiccd,  the  load  of  debt 
continued  to  increofie,  swallowing  in  Lower  Ausiriu  three-fifths,  in  the 
pkins  of  Salsburg  one*balf,  and  in  tbe  mountain  diatriets  tbe  wbole,  of 
tbe  ▼aloeof  tbe  land.  In  tbe  northern  parts  of  tbe  l^rol,  in  Caryn- 
tbt%  Garmok^  and  Styria  also,  the  same  state  of  things  esiata.  In 
many  cases  the  peasantry,  unable  to  contend  against  the  pressure  of 
these  difficulties,  have  deserted  house  and  home,  leaving  their  fields 
%mc\iitlvated.*^I%ompsoH*t  Amiriaf  pp.  33, 3i, 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  the  peasantry  of  Austria  have 
been,  without  any  perceptible  changei  since  1780.  Nor  is  the 
condition  of  large  farmers  such  as  to  be  at  all  compatible  with 
prosperity.  The  feudal  services  or  contributions  exacted  from 
them  by  two  or  three,  sometimes  by  four  or  five  landloffl?,  are 
most  (listractinpr  aiul  burdensome  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  coui-se  the 
ill-coiidition  of  ihe  farmer  ensures  the  ill-coodition  of  the 
labourer.  How  it  fares  with  the  poor  when  sickness,  largely 
induced  by  such  hardshipsy  unfits  them  for  labour,  is  thus  de- 
scribed 

'  The  labouring  clashes  in  the  towns  find  shelter  and  medical  assis- 
tance during  sickness  in  the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  inijtitutions  j 
but  where  such  are  not  to  be  found,  in  the  country,  they  are  left  alto- 
gether to  shift  for  themselves  ;  or  if  they  are  not  totally  disabled,  they 
quarter  tbemselTes  on  the  peasants'  booses,  and  as  tbey  cannot  reason- 
ably remain  longer  than  a  certain  time  in  one  house,  tbey  shift  from 
one  to  another  till  tbey  make  the  circuit  of  tbe  district  The  afflic- 
ti^>ns  of  helplessness,  old  np^e,  and  sickness,  are  acutely  Mt  under  t]iis 
precarious  kind  of  dependcnr  ',  which  subjects  the  intruding  suflerer 
to  unfeelini:;  and  even  barbarous  treatment,  the  extent  of  which  can 
only  be  imagined  when  one  compareii  the  amount  oi  iiuman  misery 
with  the  insufficiency  of  tbe  remedies  afforded  by  tbe  state.  It  is  the 
imperatire  duty  of  the  state  to  insist  on  tbe  antborities  sppmnted  to 
watch  over  the  health  of  their  districts  to  afibrd  medical  relief  and 
necessary  attention  to  the  poor  peasant,  and  to  save  him  from  utter 
destitution  at  the  close  of  a  life  which  has  been  spent  in  nn  honest 
struggle  to  procure  the  barest  subsistence.  The  little  that  is  done  is 
doled  out  with  the  wretched  economy  of  a  grudging  spirit.  The  most 
ordinary  medicines,  but  little  more  expensive  in  themselves  than  tbe 
merest  simples,  are  substituted  by  some  snccedanenm;  and  if  tbe 
stimulant  of  wine  be  necessary,  it  is  of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  it  is  more 
injurious  than  benefidal.' — J%ampt<m*s  AuMtnOp  p»  244. 

Our  next  extract  will  show  huw  Austria  provides  for  her  lunatics 
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—  the  class  of  sufferers  towards  whom  the  thought  of  the  right* 
hearted  never  turns  without  a  bjinpathizing  sprrow. 

•While  other  nntions  have  exerted  themselvf»3  to  ameliomte  the 
condition  of  the  sufferers  under  this  must  uwiui  of  inflictions,  to 
improve  the  Bystem  of  their  asylums,  and  to  mtrodnee  modes  of  tratt' 
meat  which  may  oondaoe  to  a  ettre»  Austria  remains,  as  with  its  otiier 
mstitutions,  centuries  in  the  rear,  dreallnL:  alterations  and  innoyations, 
and,  jealous  of  autliority,  charging  itself  with  the  executive,  instead 
of  the  controlling  power.  The  medical  men,  of  undoubted  talent  and 
ability,  who  are  appointed  to  this  establishment,  and  who  only  accept 
the  trust  as  a  stepping-stone  to  preferment,  are  miserably  paid,  begin- 
ning at  201.  a-ycor,  and  never  attaining  to  more  than  902.  Their 
chidf  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  hodilj  health  onlj  of  the  patients: 
some  pettj  control,  in  extreme  cases,  is  permitted  them,  bnt  no 
innovation  on  the  system  is  allowed,  nor  do  they  venture  on  any 
suggestions  for  it^  amelioration.  As  some  difl&culty  i^^  found  in 
getting  keepers  from  the  same  reason  of  insufficiency  of  compensation, 
the  most  unfit  characters  are  put  in  charge,  and  who,  having  even  been 
dismissed  for  tyranny,  have  been  compelled  to  be  reinstated,  as  none 
others  could  he  fonml  to  supply  their  place;  and  fonnerlj,  for  that 
one  incredible  ahnse  has  bemi  corrected,  tlM^  would  excite  and  work 
up  to  a  state  of  ungovernable  fury  the  unhappy  beings  under  their 
charge,  for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  who  wolUd  lau|^  and  give  them 
money.' — Thompson's  Austria,  p.  ^9. 

Such,  then,  in  brie(  is  the  manner  in  which  despotism  in  Austria 
kills  off  its  million  a  year  before  their  time ;  lot  us  now  pass  to  see 
how  despotism  in  Russia  contrives  to  do  nearly  double  thatamount 

of  work  in  the  same  interval.  The  population  of  Rn^ia  includes 
three  distinct  strata — the  noblee^  at  the  top,  the  serfs  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  handicraft  and  mercantile  class,  with  certain  free  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  between  the  two.  Thenoblcb,  as  in  Austria,  lay  claim 
to  many  exemptions  and  privileges;  the  mercantile  chiss  is 
divided  into  three  guilds,  graduated  according  to  property  ;  and 
the  serf  population,  which  includes  eighteen  viilliojis  of  males,  are 
the  property,  either  of  the  nobles  or  of  the  Emperor,  and  may  all 
of  tnem  be  oommanded,  treated*  and  bought  and  sold  as  slaTes* 
Move  than  eight  millions  of  these  male  slaves  belong  to  the  crown, 
the  remainder  are  private  property  in  the  hands  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. The  mercantile,  or  middle  class,  if  we  may  so  describe 
it)  is  very  limited ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  population 
of  Russia  eonsists  for  the  most  part  of  farmers  and  peasants  in 
countries  included  within  the  territory  of  the  empire,  but  where 
serfdom  has  never  been  introduced.  Of  conrse  the  el^;btecti 
millions  of  vmh  slaves  give  you  only  a  portion  of  the  really  enslaved 
persons  in  t}ie  R  ussian  dominions,  and  it  is  no  doubt  among  this 
class  that  we  are  chiefly  to  look  for  the  terrible  sweep  of  sickness, 
suffering,  and  death.    It  does  not  behove  us  to  conceal  irom  our- 
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aeWes  that  the  greatest  slaveholder  in  the  worid  is  that  well-dressec^ 
bknd»  and  smooth-spoken  gentleman — the  Emperor  ITieholaik 
It  has  been  said  that  the  crown  slaves  are  treated  more  lenientl j> 
upon  the  whole,  than  the  slaves  in  the  hands  of  private  owners. 
But  this  may  well  be  doubtedy  as  the  last  census  shows  that  the 
crown  slaves  had  decreased  in  namberSy  while  the  private  slaves 
had  slightlj  increased.  It  has  been  rumoured,  also,  that  the  Em- 
peror, and  still  more  the  heii>apparent,  is  favourable  to  an  eman- 
cipation of  the  serf??.  Btit  the  interests  involved  in  such  a  scheme 
are  great  and  potent — hard  to  be  dealt  with  even  by  an  autocrat. 
Many  of  the  serfs  pay  an  annual  contribution  to  their  owner  for 
liberty  to  remove  from  under  his  eye,  and  to  engage  in  occupa- 
tions of  their  own  choice.  Some  of  these  prove  to  be  persons  of 
aptitude,  acquire  property,  in  instances  grow  rich,  and  become 
men  of  mark  upon  *  Change.  Such  men  sometimes  purchase  their 
fieedom»  more  commonlv  they  have  not  that  opdon.  The  master 
is  pleased  to  retain  his  hold  upon  his  victim,  exacting  a  larger 
jearlv  contribution  from  him  as  his  industry  becomes  suocessnily 
and  finds  gratification  as  an  aristocrat  in  the  feeling  of  having 
even  such  men  wholly  solject  to  his  bidding.  The  hand  that 
should  break  tip  soeh  a  system  needs  be  a  strong  one.  But  it  is 
ever  thus.  The  country  which  has  its  great  despot  at  the  centre, 
has  its  lesser  despots  everywhere,  and  the  grinding  oppressions  of 
the  vassal  and  tlic  functionary  are  commonly  more  intolerable 
than  those  which  proceed  more  immediately  from  the  highest 
source.  But  the  proportion  of  the  serfs  who  solicit  such  liberty, 
and  use  it  with  success,  though  great  enough  to  be  a  frequent 
source  of  proliL  to  their  owners,  is  small  compared  with  the  millions 
who  toil  on  in  their  condition,  alike  hopeless  from  one  generation 
to  another.  The  foUowii^  passage  gives  the  impreasion  of  a 
writer  on  this  subject  who  has  had  the  opportunities  of  knowledge 
within  his  reach^  and  who  is  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  on  sndi 
topics* 

*  In  geaeral^  the  men  here  use  a  very  soft  snd  spedous  laaguage. 
They  will  tell  ysu  with  the  most  benign  air,  that  the  Russian  serfb  are 

the  happiest  peasants  upon  eartb.  Do  not  listen  to  them;  they 
deceive  you  :  many  families  of  serfs  in  distant  cantous,  suffer  even 
from  hunger  ;  many  perish  under  poverty  and  ill-treatment  In  every 
class  in  Russia  humanity  suffers  ;  and  the  men  who  are  sold  with  the 
land  suffer  more  than  others.  It  will  be  pretended  that  they  are  pro- 
teeted  by  a  legal  right  to  the  necessaries  of  life ;  such  right  Is  but  a 
mockery  for  those  who  have  no  means  ofenfiMTcing  it. 

*  It  will  be  further  said  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nobles  to  relieve 
the  want3  of  their  peasants.  But  docs  every  man  always  nnrlerstand 
his  interests  ?  Amonfr  us,  those  who  act  foolishly  losetJu-ir  Ibrtuncs, 
aiiil  there  is  the  vnd  of  it  ;  but  here,  as  the  fortune  ot"  lu  ni  consists  in 
the  iiie  ui  u  number  oi  ineu,  iit;  who  lui^mauugcd  hia  piupcxLy  imiy 
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OMfle  wlwli  Yilloges  to  periib  of  fiuttine.  Tho  GtyfenuMi^  wlien 
attraefced  by  too  giaring  exoessei^  sometiiBeB  puti  the  unprindpled 
nobleman  under  guardianship,  but  this  ever-tardy  step  does  not  restore 

the  dead.  The.  mass  of  sufferings  and  unknown  iniquities  that  must 
be  producod  by  such  manners,  under  such  a  constitution,  with  so  great 
distari'  i^  md  so  dreadful  a  climate,  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  is 
difficult  to  breathe  freely  in  Russia,  when  we  think  of  all  these 
Hdseries.* — CutUnef  iii.  92. 

Ay — good  reader — picture  to  yourself  all  thnt  I  The  apolo- 
gists of  such  a  state  of  tilings  may  tell  us  that  the  serfs  of  Russia 
are  happy,  content,  and  that  we  wa?te  our  benevolent:  breatli  in 
lameotincr  over  them.  If  thiR  corild  be  shown,  the  case  of  Kiisslan 
despotism  would  not  be  amended  thereby,  rather  otherwise.  It 
would  ouly  be  to  show  that,  in  Russia,  the  work  wliich  it  is 
always  natural  for  despotism  to  attempt  has  been  largely  accom- 
piisbed — thftt  tibat  the  mind  w  well  as  the  moflcle  of*  the 
people  has  been  thoroughly  snbdned^  bo  that  this  abject  condition^ 
imnatuzal  as  it  is  in  itself  has  become  nataral  by  habit.  Further- 
more, if  these  millions  cf  peo{^  are  indeed  so  well  pleased 
with  their  estate,  what  a  {Hty  their  owners  do  not  relieve  then»- 
aelves  of  the  burden  of  earing  so  considerateLy  ibr  them,  and  at 
once  wipe  awsy  the  reproach  of  holding  such  multitudes  of  their 
fellow-men  in  a  thraldom  proclaimed  by  nearly  all  Christenrlom 
as  5o  iniquitous.  If  the  present  condition  of  the  serf  be  the 
condition  he  would  choose,  why  not  leave  him  to  the  choice 
of  it?  Why,  in  place  of  that,  do  you  bind  him  to  your  service 
by  the  strietest  laws,  and  by  the  most  terrible  penalties?  The 
recent  okiLbreak  among  these  men,  in  the  quarter  where  the 
rumour  had  come,  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  not  unfavour- 
able to  their  &eedom,  was  significant  enough  as  to  what  a  serfs 
impression  is  concerning  his  K>t  as  such,  one  greatest  pleasure 
among  these  people*  as  among  their  betters^  in  Russia,  is  drunk- 
enness ;  in  otner  worda^  says  Costine,  foi^tfuloess.  Unfortu- 
nate beings  t  They  must  (ueam  if  they  would  be  happy.  Much 
of  the  decay  of  health  and  strength,  and  of  the  imnsuai  mortality 
which  takes  pboe  among  these  sufferers,  most  be  attributed*  no 
doubt,  to  causes  purely  physical — to  their  being,  as  wc  have  inti- 
mated, badly  clothed,' badly  housed,  br\d!y  fed,  and  miserably 
neglected  m  sickness  and  old  age.  But  there  is  a  decay  of  the 
body  which  comes  iroiu  a  decay  of  spirit.  There  is  a  drooping 
of  the  outer  nature  which  follows  trom  the  sad  pressure  that 
bears  upon  the  natnrt  within.  It  is  in  the  nature,  moreover,  of 
thuL  ceaseless  diead  ol  evil,  which  is  so  common  to  serfs,  and  to 
nearly  all  beside  under  such  a  rule  as  that  of  Russia,  that  it 
ahouid  both  distreas  and  abridge  human  life  to  an  awful  extent. 
There  is  too  mudi  wearing  of  the  sword  upon  the  scabbard  in 
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saeli  oases,  and  it  goes  to  pieoesi  aeoocdiDgly,  before  its  time. 
Never  to  be  secure  against  aecuaalkm ;  never  to  be  certatD  el 
being  allowed  the  means  of  defence  if  accused ;  and  to  see  the 
heaviest  penalties  following  inexorably  upon  conviction — these 
are  conditions  of  humanity  inseparable  from  the  inquietude  and 
fear  that  must  waste  and  contract  human  life ;  and  to  the  effect  of 
such  evils  every  man  is  to  a  large  degree  subject  both  in  Russia 
and  Austria.  Hence  the  notoriousness  of  the  Siberia  of  the  one 
country,  and  of  the  dungeons  of  the  other.  The  snow  regions  of 
the  northern  power,  and  the  deep  dark  rolls  of  the  southern  one, 
are  ever  present  to  the  imagination  ot  the  thoughtful  and  impul- 
sive in  those  countries  as  objects  of  terror — and  as  objects  of 
teirror  which,  if  they  quell  such  spirits  into  passive  obedience,  do 
SO  through  processes  not  a  littls  eoatlj*  Hie  author  of  the 
'Revelatums  of  Russia'  pives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas^  aa  natuial  to  mm»  and  the  sys- 
tem whidihe  upholds  and  represents. 

'Oo  the  whole,  Nicholas  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
average  of  his  predecessors,  indudve  of  the  great  Tsar,  who  first 
made  Bassia  European  ;  bat  he  has  done,  and  he  bids  fair  to  do^  more 
injory  to  mankind  than  all  of  them  pat  together,  without,  perhaps, 

the  G^eniuoi  or  the  boldness  to  have  ever  played  more  than  n  very  sub- 
altern part  in  nuuiy  situations  of  life,  be  was  peculiarljr  calculated, 
when  placed  by  the  eliances  of  birth  in  possession  of  such  power,  and 
at  the  head  of  such  a  system,  to  push  it  to  iu  extremest  limits.  He 
possesses,  besides  his  singlenew  of  purpose,  precisely  the  quantum  of 
.moral  eoursge,  of  obstinacy,  and  of  intellect,  to  allow  him  to  use  the 
xneans  in  his  power,  in  the  most  effective  nunner,  to  attain  this  end, 
and  withal,  the  exaggerated  self-veneration  to  induce  him  to  do  80« 
Durini];^  the  nineteen  jears  of  his  reign,  only  seven  men  have  been 
condemned  to  death,  but  probably  more  than  in  all  the  united  reigns 
alluded  to,  have  in  reality  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Hen,  indeed,  are  not  decapitated,  impaled,  or  banged  up  by  the  ribs 
'with  hooks,  as  formeriy ;  hut  whole  cooipsnies  of  Polisfa  prisoners  are 
£ogged  to  death.  Hie  knout  and  plitt  which  tear  away  in  strips  the 
muscles  from  the  bone,  have  been  inflicted  upon  tfaoosands  and  thousands 
for  political  ofTences,  who  die  within  n  day  or  two,  or  periph  on  the  Sibe- 
rian journey,  which  inevitably  follows.  So  those  have  been  treated  who 
only  refused  to  change  the  fnith  of  their  fathers  on  nn  iniperi;U  order!' 

To  read  of  such  things  is  to  feel  one's  blood  alternate  l)et\veeri 
heat  ;in(l  cold.  But  the  individuals  and  the  famiiies  so  tortured 
and  exiled,  have  most  of  them  lefl  many  hearts  behind  thcni 
which  bleed  for  them — not  a  few  Ijleedinc;  to  death.  And  while 
a  multitiule  so  Irighttul  have  beca  made  lo  pass  through  such 
aufferines,  a  multitude  far  greater,  we  may  be  sure,  have  endured 
them  all  in  imagiiiation  through  fear>  so  as  to  have  become  hot. 
too  fiuniliar  ivith  them.' 
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So  fiv,  tiieiiy  we  have  endeavonred  to  dineot  the  body  politic 
sobjact  to  despotic  rale,  as  regards  the  tcndencias  in  that  fom  of 
government  to  shorten  the  fives  of  the  people,  by  mnltiptying 
the  evils  which  conduce  to  that  resalt  Toe  question — Freedom 
versus  Derootism — is,  in  this  view,  simply  a  question  of  humanity* 
It  has  reference  to  the. fitness  of  these  kinds  of  government 
respectively,  to  ensure  lenprt!^  of  life  among  the  people,  by 
ensuring  to  them  those  conditions  of  social  existence  wiiich 
are  favourable  to  that  end.  We  have  something  to  say  as  to  the 
conclusion  on  this  point  to  which  our  inquiry  has  brought  us, 
but  we  abstain  until  wc  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  remaining  itcmii  oi  our  case. 

Oor  next  point  of  incjuiry  concerns  the  relation  of  despotism  to 
the  niTBLLBOTUAL  coodition  of  the  people  subject  to  it.  We  have 
'  seen  what  it  does  for  the  bodies  of  its  Tictinw — what  does  it  for 
their  undentanding,  their  mind?  In  Rusna, as  every  one  knows^ 
popular  education  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Primary  schools  for 
the  masses  of  the  people,  if  sustained  at  all  in  that  countiy,  most 
of  course  be  sustained  by  the  state,  and  the  state  has  its  reasons  for 
directing  its  attention  to  objects  of  another  kind.  It  does  institute 
colleges  on  a  small  and  narrow  scale;  but  even  here,  it  not  only 
determines  the  things  that  shall  be  taught,  but  limits  the  number 
of  the  persons  who  shall  be  permitted  to  learn.  The  antocrat  is 
the  judge,  both  as  to  the  compass  of  the  matters  with  \v)iich  the 
mind  of  his  subjects  may  be  occupied,  and  as  to  the  proportions 
in  whicii  the  several  luatteis  to  be  known  at  all  shall  be  known 
among  them.  That  the  state  should  include  a  certain  number  of 
men  capable  of  acting  as  physicians,  as  notaries,  or  as  goveniment 
and  police  functionaries,  is  admitted.  But  concerning  the  educa- 
tional apparatus  necessary  to  secure  the  needful  supply  of  such 
material,  the  emperor  is  the  judge ;  and  his  maxim  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  better  tne  state  should  suffer  some  lack  of  intelligence 
in  such  departments,  than  that  there  should  be  any  surplus  pro- 
duction of  that  kind,  inasmuch  as  that  is  a  commodity  possessing  a 
stranrrc  tendency,  whenever  it  is  not  duly  placed  and  pensioned, 
to  run  into  misclnef. 

In  one  department,  indeed,  Nicholas  must  have  the  command  of 
men  of  the  first  order  of  fibility — we  refer,  as  our  readers  will  sus- 
pect, to  the  (li[il()iu<uic  business  of  the  Empire.  Three  years  since, 
the  army  ot  liussia  restored  absolutism  and  arbitrary  power  to  tlieir 
old  place  in  Europe :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  liber- 
•  tieaof  Chnat^cidom  are  likely  to  suffer  as  much  from  the  intrigues 
of  Russia  as  from  its  swotd.  There  is  no  diplomacy  in  the  world 
so  artful,  so  pervading,  and  so  pernicious,  as  the  diplomacy  of 
Rtiasia*  Its  war  against  the  powers  of  Europe  is  only  on  rare 
oceamona;  its  war  against  the  ideaa— the  inteUigenoe  of  Europe^ 
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is  ceaseless.  Nicholas  is  not  deairoos  that  his  subjects  should 
be  wholly  \vithout  ideiw;  but  he  is  exceedingly  desirous  that 
their  ideas  should  be  very  fow,  and  that  they  shall  be  purely 
Russian.  The  ojreat  Russian  idea  is,  that  the  Czar  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Great  Invisible — at  once  Autocrat  and  Pontiff, 
the  irresponsible  head  of  Church  and  State.  That  tliis  idea,  and 
a  11  w  others  co^iiuitc  with  it,  may  be  preserved  intact,  and  without 
any  mixture  iiom  the  jarring  thought  at  work  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
is  the  great  obiect  of  the  ri^id  censorship  which  pmidfii  ow 
the  pKflBi  Nothing  of  a  pofitical  nature  can  appear  in  a  namn 
paper,  except  as  prepared  or  revised  in  the  proper  qoarter* 
jSooka  which  diBCusB  religious  or  political  c|oestions — even  those 
which  give  hiatoiies  of  revolutions  proceeding  from  causes  of 
that  natoxe»  are  strictly  prohibited*  One  book,  we  are  told,  was 
seised  not  long  since,  bj  a  government  official,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  have  the  alarming  word  *  revolutions '  in  the  title,  the 
learned  fnnrtionary  having  failed  to  see  that  the  revolutions 
intended  were  those  of  bodies  in  the  heavens,  not  of  states  upon 
the  eai  tli.  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  empire,  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  ideas  of  the  people  shall  be  such 
ciuly  as  <lown  to  lliem  from  the  ceiiLral  pow  er  above  them  ;  and 
that  noLliing  of  iionie  news,  or  of  news  from  other  countries,  shall 
.  reach  them,  of  a  kind  to  stir  their  thought,  so  as  to  unfit  then 
&r  the  ahsolnte  submission  expected  finmi  them*  In  a  word*  the 
Eussian  mtem  is  a  colossal,  monstious  systeni,  whkh  practically 
teaches  that  mind  was  made  fiv  matter,  the  spiritoal  for  the 
material,  the  sool  fiir  the  body,  making  the  great  duty  of  man  to 
consist  in  such  a  culture  of  what  is  sometimes  called  his  higher 
nature*  as  may  contribute  to  the  gratifications  of  the  lower,  and 
as  may  fit  him  for  subjecting  both  natures  to  the  absolute  bidding 
of  i\  smfrle  will.  Political,  moral,  and  religious  qnfstions  being 
in  tact  no  questions  at  all,  but  all  matters  determined  and  fixed, 
it  is  to  physical  and  mechanical  science  only  that  anything  of  the 
iialure  of  patronage  is  extended  by  the  govcrnn^cnt — and  even 
in  this  field  the  autoerat:  would  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  nnnd  of 
his  subjects,  and  avails  himself  lai^ely  ot  the  discoveries  and  the 
hehps  of  scientific  foreigners,  rather  than  confide  in  it. 

In  Auatda  the  educational  apparatus  ia  consideffablT  difooit 
from  the  mpearanoea  of  that  nature  in  Russia.  But  the  charsc- 
teristica  of  the  two  governments  are  in  die  main  identicaL 
Through  the  Austrian  territory  a  system  of  popular  education 
has  been  in  action  Ibr  some  generations  past,  and  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  this  system,  with  its  amy  of  school- 
houses,  and  teacher^  and  pupils,  might  lead  us  to  regard  the  people 
of  that  country  as  a  people  generally  well  instructed  and  intelU- 
genu   But  these  signs  are  iaUaciouSt   5uch  systems  are  good  or 
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aeoordmp  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  eie  devised,  and  the 
hands  by  which  they  are  worked.  In  such  coontries  as  Belgiam, 
Hollanci,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  the  results  of  systems 
of  this  description  hare  been  highly  beneficial  But  there  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  a  machinery  of  this  nature,  as  left  in 
the  main  in  the  hands  of  n  froo  people,  nnd  as  regulated  to  its 
minutest  details  by  an  arbitrary  government.  Austria,  we  may 
be  sure,  would  not  incur  the  cost  and  labour  of  sustainino;  such  a 
machinery,  did  it  not  admit  of  being  worked  as  an  engine  ut  slate 
of  no  Uicaii  value.  All  children  between  five  and  thirteen  years 
of  age  are  reckoned  as  ot  the  school  age.  In  Austria  Proper, 
altcndaDce  at  these  schools  is  compulsory,  and  it  is  so  as  far  as 
practicable  in  odier  pnmnees  of  the  empiie  distineuiahed  by  di& 
ieience  of  lace^  language,  and  leligbn.  But  uie  attendance 
▼aries  greatly.  In  Upper  and  Lower  Anstria  the  attendance  is 
as  more  than  aeven  out  of  ten  that  should  be  in  attendance,  but 
in  other  piovinces  the  scale  drops  considerably  below  that  Jevel^ 
so  that  in  some  places  the  attendance  is  little  more  than  one-tenth» 
in  place  of  seven-tenths.  We  should  not  omit  to  state  that  a 
commendable  effort  is  made  to  infuse  a  modicum  of  the  industrial 
element,  for  both  sexes,  into  some  of  these  schools  j  but  their 
general  effect,  as  regards  any  real  culture  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  their  |)ii])ils,  presents  a  miserable  failure.  The 
following  extract  on  this  point  is  from  au  autiior  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  for  himself  and  of  understanding  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes ; 

*  Tlie  official  statistical  tables  display  a  vast  array  of  popular  schools, 
teachers,  assistants,  and  visitors,  and,  to  judge  from  that  report,  national 
education  is  the  radiant  point  of  the  government;  but  the  result  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  if  these  institutions  be  measured  by  their  fruits. 
While  pablic  education  has  made  vast  strides  In  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, it  has  reoiaiiied  stationary  in  Austria.  The  teaehets  are  so 
badly  paid,  that,  to  save  themselves  from  want^  they  sre  often  oom* 
pelled  to  take  service  in  aid  of  their  scanty  allowance.  Very  many  of 
the  school-houFies  are  in  a  most  ruinous  condition,  and  often  from  tho 
simple  reason,  that  the  permission  to  rebuild  or  repair  is  delayed  even 
for  years  by  the  tedious  progress  of  public  business.  The  rooms,' also, 
are  often  too  smdl  ioit  the  pnblie  wanta^  and  theelilldren  are  piM^ed 
together  in  a  most  imhealthy  eompass*  The  spirit  of  economy  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure  might  be 
better  applied  in  other  directions.  Al^er  six  or  seven  years'  schooling, 
the  utmost  that  the  children  have  gained  is  a  mere  superncinl  know- 
ledge of  the  elem'^^'Hts of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  beyond  which 
they  never  advance,  partly  because  the  teacher  himself  can  go  no 
farther.  At  the  same  time  that  no  material  acquirements  are  to  be 
got  in  the  schools,  all  instruction  in  domestie  duties  is  neglected.  In 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  states^  not  one  nsefol  manual^  and>  still 
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more,  not  one  work  of  reference  or  information  for  the  labonring 
olasses,  is  to  be  found.  The  reading  of  the  peasant  is  limited  to  some 
trash  of  the  so-called  holy  legends,  as  absurd  as  unscriptural,  and  to 
little  elementary  books  whioh  he  buys  at  the  yearly  fair  of  his  vfllsge. 
The  deigy  have  not  the  vemotest  idee  of  proenring  useful  books  for 
him,  nor  even  of  drawing  his  attention  to  them;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
an  unusual  opinion  among  them,  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  could  not 
read  at  nil.  It  follows,  hence,  that  the  peasants  gain  nothing  by  the 
course  of  elementary  education  \yhich  has  been  pursued  towards  them; 
and  instead  of  deriving  knowledfre  and  intelligence,  they  only  become 
bewildered  and  lost.* — Thompson's  Austria,  pp.  238 — 240. 

This  description,  as  intimated^  applies  most  fc»t:ibly  to  tbe 
schools  for  the  peasantry  through  the  conntry  districts.  Bat 
there  is  room  for  much  <n  this  kind  of  complaint  in  reference  to 
tbe  schools  in  the  small  towns,  and  even  in  the  large  cities.  Nor 

docs  the  matter  improve  greatly  when  you  ascend  from  primary 
schools  for  the  poor,  to  the  better  class  of  schools,  and  to  the  col* 
leges  designed  for  the  middle  class,  the  rich,  nnd  the  noble. 

It  is  richly  characteristic  of  Austria,  that  the  educational  esta- 
blishment on  which  the  government  bestows  its  most  marked 
patronage,  and  its  largest  bounty,  is  an  establishment  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  matters  which  may 
fit  them  for  becoming  able  employes.  The  effect  of  this  instita- 
tion,  which  was  originated  by  Maria  Theresa,  is  two-fold — ^it  has 
tended  to  preserve'the  aristocracy^  as  a  class,  distinct  from  the 
dasses  below  them—an  object  which  tbe  court  of  Vienna  has 
always  looked  upon  as  of  great  importance ;  and  while  it  has  con- 
tributed to  supply  ability  for  the  public  service,  whether  at  home 
or  in  foreign  courts,  in  the  special  degree  demanded  by  the 
genius  of  Austrian  rule,  it  has  given  to  the  men  in  whose  bands 
the  springs  of  authority  are  placed,  very  substantial  reasons  for 
wishinir  to  see  the  statu  quo  of  things  perpetuated.  The  niunber 
of  students  in  this  aristocratic  college,  not  long  since,  did  not 
exceed  170,  of  whom  140  were  pensioners  on  the  state.  For 
this  170  students,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a  staff  of  directors  and 
professors  amounting  to  63  persons;  and  the  expense  of  the 
whole  establishment  is  more  than  17»000i.  a-^ear.  In  the  uni- 
Tersitj  of  Vienna  there  are  5000  students,  with  84  professors; 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  In  behalf  of  these  5000 
students  in  Vienna,  is  about  ene^fteenih  of  the  sum  annually  ex- 
pended in  favour  of  the  1 70  studentn  elsewhere.  The  great  object  of 
Austrian  policy  has  long  been  that  tbe  few  should  be  found  com* 
petent  to  rule,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  many  should  be  screened 
from  every  influence  that  might  unfit  them  for  being  strictly 
passive  as  given  into  the  hands  of  tbe  few.  In  the  comparative 
position  assigned  to  this  school  tor  making  iunctionaiies,  states* 
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men,  ttid  diplomatwta,  we  have  a  significant  indication  of  this 
element  of  Austrianism.  The  late  Emperor,  who  was  often 
lauded  as  the  father  of  his  people,  when  solicited  to  allow  the 
founding  of  an  Academy,  made  a  reply  eminently  characteristic 

both  of  himself  and  of  the  system  which  he  represented — *  I  want 
no  men  of  learning;  I  want  good  empl<n/6«\  That  saying  might 
serve  as  a  motto  for  the  beaurocratic  school  founded  by  Maria 
Theresa,  and  indeed  for  everything  truly  Aiisti  ian.  The  follow- 
ing passage  bhuws  how  easy  it  is  for  our  shallow  runabouts  during 
a  few  months  in  summer  to  be  deceived  in  this  matter.  The 
writer  is  speaking  of  Vienna. 

*No  cnpitnl  of  Europe  can  boast  of  finer  collections  and  more 
extensive  museums,  both  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  than  Vienna;  but 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  ihere  is  less  done  to  advance  science,  and 
to  eneonrage  the  true  philosopher,  thsn  in  anj  other  dlj  of  Enropo. 
All  who  are  capable  of  fonniiig  an  opuuoa,  or  who  dare  espcess  their 
sentinients  on  the  sabject,  are  unanimoas on  the  lamentable  truth;  and 
the  men  of  science  and  of  liteititure  who  visit  the  capital,  recoil  with 
dismay  from  the  barren  soil.  The  foreigner  and  visitor  who  spend 
their  leisure  hours  in  the  Ambrose  Miiseum  or  the  Gallery  of  the 
Belvidere — see  the  ricliest  treasures  of  the  uuimul  and  mineial  world 
crowded  into  the  different  splendid  cabinets  of  natural  history — are 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  Schatzkammer,  and  con- 
template, in  the  Moseom  of  Antiquity,  the  noblest  ef^rts  of  Grecian 
and  Etruscan  art — whose  minds  are  powerfully  impre^^sed  with  the 
paternal  governmpnt  which  has  created  and  crulowrfl  such  noble  insti- 
tutions— and,  looking  ;it  these  things  through  the  purple  veil  with 
which  well-ordered  diplomacy  has  encompassed  them,  say,  *  Sorely, 
with  such  encouragements,  art  and  science  must  flourish  here — ^the 
savans  of  Vienna  must  be  numerous  and  cdebrated.'  Butt  noble  and  im- 
pressive as  the«e  museunis  and  tnstltatioiis  are^  thej  have  not  produced 
the  effects  which  similar  establishments  have  in  other  countries.  The 
higher  branches  of  science  are  at  a  very  low  ebb:  chemistry  has  never 
had  existence;  astronomy  is  buried  in  the  grave  of  its  late  professor — 
mineralogy  is  locked  upin  the  gla^s  ea^es  of  the  KK  cabinet;  physiology 
is  but  a  name;  and  geology  and  cumparati?e  anatomy  are  still  unborn 
In  the  Austrian  capital — the  former,  because  It  is  forbidden  to  be 
taught  lest  it  should  injure  the  mondity  of  the  religious  Viennese! 
andtiie  latter,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  specified  in  the  programme  of 
education  prescribed  by  the  state.  It  appears  hardly  credible  that 
t!ierc  shonld  not  be  one  romparative  anntomist  of  note  in  Vienna,  or 
tliut  tlie  science  should  form  no  part  of  the  extensive  system  of  medical 
study  prescribed  in  the  University.  A  Cuvier,  an  Owen,  or  a  Miiller, 
are  not  the  ofisprings  of  every  country,  and  Austria  never  has  had, 
tad  never  will  him,  aooording  to  her  present  system,  any  philosopher 
of  teputslioe,  until  she  poblifllypatniiuseB  the  leteaoet.'— T^lofnpioiiV 
Amiria^  pp.  a4d— 844. 

But  if  thtis  modi  bm^  be -said  coneeniing  the  Bcienoe  of 
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Austria,  small  hope  eaa  tbm  be  thai  lifcmture-— connecting  itself 

as  that  does  with  so  many  principles  and  passions  nccounted 
dangerous^ — will  find  a  genial  home  in  such  a  couDtvy.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  is  there  so  ndniinistcred,  that  no  innn  of 
due  pelf-rcs{)ect  could  bring  himseit  to  atten;pt  the  treatiiient  of 
any  ot  tliuse  topics  which  must  always  give  iite  to  literature — 
wherever  il  has  life — history,  bio^s^aphy,  poetry.    Who,  with  the 
wiDgs  of  die  black  eagle  spread  over  him,  could  hope  to  be 
allowed  to  give  forth  his  thoughts  tbnHMrii  such  dkannJa  in  the 
manner  becoming  a  man  of  oenins?  To  such  puerilities  doea 
the  meddllnff  of  this  cenaonnip  descend,  that  iraer  than  be  at 
the  meicj  of  snch  officious  ignorance,  the  few  men  competent  to 
useful  ai^orahip  choose  almost  anything  rather  than  such  em* 
ployment    Schiller^s  works  are  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  clasSy 
but  if  his '  William  Tell'  is  to  be  acted,  it  must  be  so  pmr^c^  of  aU 
references  to  Austria,  and  of  all  its  noble  execrations  ot  tyranny, 
as  to  become  one  of  the  most  vapid  of  performances.   Had  Srhiller 
been  an  Austrian,  would  *  William  Tell'  ever  have  been  written  ? 
In  the  book  catalogue  of  T^cipsic  Easter  fair  in  1835,  the  German 
publications  were  3164 — the  Austrian  216.    In  1839,  the  Ger- 
man list  was  3127 — the  Austrian  160.    Melancholy  as  this  may 
be,  it  is  only  what  ibe  circuuistances  might  have  led  us  to  expect. 
Nor  is  this  all.    Even  this  small — this  very  small  proportion  of 
works  firora  Austria,  consbts  almost  entirely  of  boon  on  Natural 
History,  Ph  ysicflii  Medicine,  Mathematics^  and  Law — ^to  the  ex- 
clusion of  aU  works  of  the  greatest  concernment  to  humanity,  as 
touching  upon  its  what,  its  whence,  and  its  wherefore.  Neither 
rulers  nor  their  maxims,  neither  priests  nor  their  dogmas,  must 
be  brought  under  critidsin,  or  be  subject  to  any  questioningi 
An  Austrian  newspaper  gives  a  meagre  sketch  of  political  events 
m  otlicr  countries,  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Austria,  is  silent 
about  its  own  judicial  and  police  affairs,  and  contains  little  beyond 
short  literary  notices,  critiques  upon  the  theatres,  and  hints  upon 
matters  relating  to  agricultural  or  domestic  economy. 

Suffice  it  now  to  say,  tluit  all  this  which  is  true  in  relation  to 
ihe  nearly  forty  millions  ot  -iVustria,  is  true  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree in  relation  to  the  more  than  sixty  millions  of  Russia.  More 
man  a  hundred  millions  of  souls,  then,  are  before  us,  being,  for 
the  greater  part,  thus  bound,  thus  crippled,  thus  utterly  and  for 
CTer  dwarfed,  by  means  of  b  huge  pohtical — or  rather  *uifermai 
machine,'  constructed  from  beginning  to  end  that  thb  thing  may 
be  done.  These  millions  are  to  be  &  the  ruling  the  ruling  an 
not  to  be  for  them ;  and  everything  needed  to  ensure  the  re- 
quued  strength  on  the  one  side,  and  to  entail  the  expefiient 
measure  of  weakness  on  the  other,  is  done — done  with  a  care- 
iuhocfis  that  knows  m  rest,  and  with  a  relentlesfiness  thjat  knows 
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no  pity.  Think,  go(xi  reader,  on  that — on  the  crime  of  the  one 
aide,  and  on  the  wbonos  of  the  other^  involved  in  that  I 

Isk  dweetiug  the  attentioo  of  out  leaden  to  due  daric  and 
diilling  shadow  thai  haa  oome  over  all  mind  in  Russia  and 
Anstria,  we  most  not  oodt  to  observe  that  it  is  the  phenomenon 
'  which  has  made  itself  peioeptible  of  bte  in  other  states  of  Ger^ 
many;  and  which  since  the  memorable  second  of  Deoembery 
1852,  has  diffused  itself  over  Paris  and  France,  menacing  even 
that  country  with  the  St.  Peterburgh  and  Vienna  signs  of  tolera- 
tion and  progress.  Dictators  can  do  much — bat,  happily,  to 
preside  over  a  cli;iined  press,  and  over  a  great  literature,  is  not 
possible  even  to  them.  Under  the  present  tyranny,  France  has 
no  literature — can  have  none.  For  the  present,  her  place  in  the 
literary  history  ot  nations  is  vacant. 

We  shall  next  look,  in  this  dissection  of  our  subject,  to  its 
toodeDcy  in  lehition  to  mobaia 

The  awed  and  sabdned  condition  in  wluch  the  minds  of  men 
generally  aie  kept,  in  despotic  countriesy  is  not  more  advene  to 
eminence  in  literature  or  science^  than  to  a,  really  healthy  state 
of  tilings  in  relation  to  mannfactures  and  commerce.  It  is  the 
aim  of  such  governments  to  fix  the  attention  of  their  subjects  on 
material  processes  and  material  enjoyments.  They  woiud  have 
it  believed  that  in  snch  processes,  and  in  such  enjoyments,  con- 
sist the  great  duty,  and  the  chief  destiny  of  man.  It  is  in  this 
channel  that  they  would  have  mens  thou^ht^^  to  flow,  so  as  to 
leave  them  without  motive  to  higher  aspiration,  without  a  dis- 
position to  concern  themselves  with  disturbing  speculations. 
But  the  thing  aLttnipted  is  not  possible.  There  can  no  more  be 
great  manufacturing  skill,  or  a  great  commerce,  without  freedom^ 
uian  there  can  be  eminence  in  literature  or  science  widiout  free- 
dom. The  ruler  that  would  preside  over  a  nation  possessing  the 
ingenuitieB  and  the  energies  of  a  free  people,  must  see  that  his 
peopte  are  free.  Even  in  Asia  this  law  lu»  prevailed.  The 
cities  of  riia  aida  would  never  have  been  the  places  they  have 
become  in  the  history  of  commerce,  had  they  not  been  compara- 
tively free  and  self-govemed*  It  was  so  with  the  Greek  citiea^ 
both  in  the  mother-country  and  in  her  colonies.  It  was  so  in 
the  Italian  cities;  and  in  the  cities  included  in  the  Ilanpcatic 
League,  duriim;  the  middle  a!j;es.  Evervwhere  the  security  of 
person  and  property  is  tlie  c  ondition  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  manutaciuring  inveiUion  or  commercial  transactions  on 
a  lar^  scale.  It  is  a  law — the  retributive  law  of  the  All-just, 
tiiat  the  ruler  who  must  have  a  passive  people,  shall  never  iiave 
an  ingenious,  an  industrious,  an  energetic,  a  high-minded,  a 
truly,  great  people.   If  the  oljects  of  his  overright  mtttt  be  in  all 
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things  submianve*  they  may  be  hia  diamef  they  can  never  be  bie 
glory.  Our  fickle  ana  sbort-eigbted  neighbours,  the  French,  are 
trying  just  now  to  pevBuade  themaelves  that  the  shade  of  a 

military  tyranny  will  prove  ftyoorable  to  the  development  of 
their  skill  and  industry  as  producers  and  traffickers.    But  if 

history  has  any  truth  to  tell,  tney  are  committin<^  themselves  to 
an  cgrcf»;ious  mistake.  While  we  write,  the  man  whom  they 
have  assisted  to  stilt  himself  into  the  midst  of  so  much  spleruiour 
and  pt)wer,  upon  his  accession  as  Emperor,  in  place  of  relaxinnj 
his  hold  upon  them,  has  placed  hiujself  more  completely  thnu 
ever  in  a  position  to  have  the  values  and  the  safety  of  all  pro- 
perty at  his  bidding ; — and  the  single  will  which  is  to  be  thus 
omnipotent,  is  a  wui  eubiect  to  the  low  and  ahameleaa  paanona 
which,  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  could  aUenate  the  poaaeariiMtie 
of  the  Orleans  fiunily  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen*  Tyranny  and 
tiaffic  do  not  thrive  together.  The  dictatorship  of  a  year  may 
not  show  this — the  dictatorship  of  something  less  than  a  decade 
of  yean  will  do  so.  Commeice,  to  its  expansion  and  stability, 
requires,  not  only  the  forms  of  liberty,  but  tbe  virtues  of  ilr^ 
its  fidelities,  its  honesties,  its  humanities. 

The  extent  in  which  we  are  otirselves  interested,  as  a  com- 
mercial people,  in  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine,  admits  of 
heins;  reduced  to  figures.  With  few  exceptions,  and  for  each  of 
whicn  special  reasons  may  be  assigned,  otir  t.i ports  to  foreign 
countiies  are  found  to  he  less  and  less,  as  the  people  with  whom 
we  trade  are  found  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  hree- 
dom.  Our  exports  to  Russia,  for  example,  are  one-tenth  only  of 
our  exports  to  the  United  States,  while  tbe  population  of  the 
Unitedl  States  is  not  a  third  of  tbe  population  of  Russia.  Belgium 
and  Holland,  with  their  seven  millions  only  of  people,  take  more 
of  our  produce  than  Russia  with  her  sixty-two  millions.  It  is* 
therefore,  altogether  a  mistake  for  tbe  Napoleonists  of  France  to 
su|^ioae,  that  by  shutting  up  the  French  nation  to  tbe  mwbietng 
of  wares  for  the  market,  and  to  the  selling  of  them  there,  they 
are  taking  the  cnnr?e  to  build  up  France  into  a  great  commercial 
power.  No  nation  coerced  by  such  a  policy,  ever  became 
great  in  anything.  Nature  is  against  the  success  of  such  low 
and  scllish  expedients.  The  atmosphere,  in  such  case,  is  too 
confined — -the  people  compelled  to  breathe  it  lose  robusmess, 
b^couie  sick,  and  the, 

.  This  is  a  view  of  despotism  which  further  illustrates  its 
tendency  to  deteriomto  botn  the  pbystcal  and  the  mental  con* 
dils^  of  sodety.  But  it  is  a  view  of  it  showing  its  relation  no 
less  cicely  to  deteriorated  morals.  Teach  a  people  that  material 
possessions  and  material  pleasures  are  tbe  true  end  of  man, 
and  you  wed  them  to  malerudism.   The  materialism  may  be. 
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for  the  most  part,  of  the  grossest  description,  as  at  Sl  Peters- 
burgh  ;  or  it  may  be  allied,  to  a  large  extent,  with  splendour  and 
refinement^  as  m  Vienna  at  pment^  and  as  in  Ftos  under  the 
old  r^ffinw*  Bat  the  substance  is  still  msterialiRn.  It  is  the 
sensQoasness  of  man  becoming  man.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
irice,  in  such  case,  loses  much  of  its  evil  by  losing  sometbinjg;  of 
its  grossness — for  often  where  the  grossness  becomes  less^  it  is 
only  that  vice,  taking  the  form  of  spiritual  wickedness,  may 
become  greater.  Your  libertine  in  low  life  verges  towards  the 
animal :  so  docs  vour  libertine  in  high  life,  bnt  he  so  does  with 
niorf'  forethought  and  system,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  more 
deliberate  and  conscious  depravity.  Preclude  men  from  the  free 
thought  and  the  free  action  proper  to  them  as  free  men,  and  all 
history  shows  that  this  is  the  state  of  morals  to  which  they  are 
doomed.  Leisure  hours  will  come,  and  will  have  occupancy. 
Thought  will  come,  and  must  have  its  outlet.  The  best  occupancy 
— the  best  outlet-^would  be  in  die  direction  of  the  intelligent 
and  the  free ;  but  as  all  that  is  forbidden  ground,  the  only  path 
open  ii  that  which  leads  to  ground  much  lower  down. 

The  effect  of  the  prohibition  of  all  the  more  manly  topics  of 
conTCFBStion  in  the  intercoone  of  society,  necessitates  that  what* 
ever  pssses  in  such  intercourse  should  be  of  the  most  fii?olous 
and  vapid  description,  or  something  worse.  The  men,  here  and 
there,  retaining  some  measure  of  good  sense  and  rinrht  feeling, 
are  so  bitterly  sensible  to  this  evil,  that  they  commonly  avoid 
society  almost  entirely.  But  even  that  course  is  hardly  safe.  It 
oiten  betrays  a  leeimg  dangerous  to  be  evinced  under  such  a 
surveilknce.  In  Russia,  the  police  are  not  only  the  authority 
to  arrest  real  or  pretended  delinquents,  they  arc  the  authority  to 
judge  them.  Hence  the  probability  that  few  arrests  will  take 
place  without  being  followed  by  couTiction,  and  hence  thcdresd 
of  those  gendemen  which  pervades  society.  Their  function  is 
not  80  much  to  protect  society,  as  to  make  aggressions  upon  it — 
to  determine  its  conduct  and  discourse,  and  even  to  regulate  its 
tastes. 

*  The  Rnssisn  walls,*  says  one  of  our  travellers,  *have  more  than 

esit :  the  whole  eoontry  is,  in  fiict,  a  Dionysian  ear ;  so  perfect  is  the 
system  of  espionage  established  by  CouDt  Benckendorf.  His  power 
is  ns  much  dreaded  as  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  to  which,  in  some 
respects,  it  may  safely  be  compared,  iiy  his  rules,  suspicion  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  actual  guilt,  that  innocence  can  hardly  escape  the 
penalties  of  crime.  Society  is  ruined;  and  an  unguarded  remork  may 
cause  the  explosion  whieh  will  seal  the  fate  of  the  uoconicioQS 
delinqaent^  and  consign  him  at  once  to  an  unknown  doom ;  or,  if  a 
foreigner,  expd  hia  Irom  the  cottntry  at  twenty*four  hours'  notice. 

*  The  Russian,  prone  to  gaiety  and  bankommie,  rslaxes  only  when 
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diBtaaoe  ftoat  Ids  eomitry  Ioomm  Iris  nstmats.  It  h  add  thtt  1k» 

Bussian  landing  «t  Labeck  is  tlM  most  OfWRjiiffto  eootrssk  to  the  on» 

embarking;  tJiieone  is  about  to  re-enter  hia  yast  prison,  vr bile  the 
other  is  experiencing  the  first  sf  nsntions  of  unalloyed  freedom  and 
self-action.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  travel  with  some  of  these 
released  captives,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  witness  the  difficulty 
they  felt  in  conforming  to  the  easy  and  natural  freedom,  both  in  speech 
imd  manner,  of  those  who  surrounded  them;  the  attempi^  for  some 
time,  sat  as  iQ  upon  them  as  their  bourjfMn  oostome.' 

How  tlus  beaotifol  maduneij  has  heen  wotldng  for  a  long 
time  past  in  Austria,  is  thus  described  by  the  same  witness: 

<  The  eilect  of  the  conservative  system  on  the  inteUigeoee  of  the> 
people  may  be  compered  to  a  sleep  with  troubled  dresms*  Proscrip- 
tion and  zepreasion  have  been  simnltaneoualj  exerted  to  stifle  every 
intellectual  manifeatAtion.    Written  language  has  been  emasculated 

by  the  censor,  and  speech  has  been  choked  in  its  utterance  by  the 
secret  informer.  This  corrupt  and  consuming  ulcer  nte  po  deeply  into 
the  moral  frame  of  society,  and  extended  itself,  polypus-like,  so  widely, 
that  at  last  there  was  iio  degree,  higli  or  low — whether  wrapped  in 
the  steel  of  loyalty  and  truth,  or  inca^^hle  of  fbrming  a  judgment — 
that  was  not  contaminated  by  it  Hie  powerful  magnate  might  dis- 
reg^ard  it,  but  the  dependent  masses  shuddered  within  themsdyes 
when  they  reflected  on  the  dangers  of  denunciation;  danirors  which 
continually  threatened  their  very  existSBce,  and  against  wliieh  seouri^ 
was  only  to  be  found  in  the  grave. 

'Against  the  perils  of  espionage  there  existed  no  other  snfefrnnrd 
than  the  maintenance  of  the  most  complete  silence  on  all  political  and 
social  questions,  or  the  exercise  of  subservieney  to  the  hypocritiflal 
extent  of  acquiescing  in  or  exU^ling  whatever  was  permitted  to  be 
seen,  said,  and  believed  by  the  community,  or  ordered  to  be  received 
with  demonstrations  of  satisfaction.  It  naturally  followed,  therefore^ 
that  a  most  Imnniiating  and  disgracetnl  system  of  hypocrisy  took  root, 
and,  spreading  far  and  wide,  gained  universal  ascendancy.  The  well- 
di^posed  people  did  violence  to  their  consciences,  and  by  dint  of  per- 
suading themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  system,  they  at  length  satisfied 
their  understsndingi,  and  became  converts  to  it.  It  may  be  readily 
conceived  that  even  men  of  honest  intentions,  and  blameless  in  act 
and  speech,  did  not  always  escape  the  fate  of  denunciation.  An 
institution,  ever  open  to  receive  impeachment,  but  closed  to  all  vindi- 
cation,— which  encourages  inlbrmations  against  the  simplest  expres- 
sions of  opiuiou,  and  tiie  slightest  objections  of  u  political  tendency,  

which  STen  intrudes  into  the  most  inrignifieant  domestic  and  social 
ooncems,  affords  unbounded  scope  for  the  indu]genoe  of  imtred^ 
revenge,  and  defamation;  and,  letting  loose  tiie  evil  passions  of  bid 
and  depraved  spirits,  places  in  their  hands  weapons  more  dangerous 
to  the  well-disposed  than  the  sword  itself.  B}  offi'ring  facilities  to 
tlie  evil-disposed  to  blast  with  n  lie  the  most  vaiualtic  possessions  of 
man, — his  liberty,  honour,  and  good  name, — and  thm  to  ruin  the 
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prosperity  of  one  fnmil/  aad  destroj  the  liappincBs  of  ot^rt,  tbe 
whola  foandatun  of  public  monilitf  is  tmdormiiMd,  aad  tiie  very  inrti- 
tattoos  whtchfllioeld  be  support  and  piotaolMiL  beeoinetlievcUeks 
cf  teiTor  and  dismaj/ 

This  passage  describes  tbe  state  of  things  generally.    Take  the 
MlowiQf^  as  an  instance  of  iUostration : 

*  One  examplt5  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  tlie  sjstcm  of  secret 
denunciation  cxteiiJ-s  to  the  most  inbigiiiticum  trifles.  A  lately  de- 
ceased physician,  of  high  reputation  in  Vienna,  and  a  man  of  l&e  most 
upright  chamcter,  happened  to  say  at  an  evening  party  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  plan  of  supplying  the  city  with  water  from  the 
Danube,  on  the  score  of  tlie  public  hcaltli,  as  he  believed  the  water  to 
-possess  injurious  qualities.  After  th<»  expiration  of  some  littler  time, 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  i)et»jre  one  of  the  public  anthoritie.s,  who 
thus  addressed  him:  *  Your  name  stands  ou  the  police  report  as 
having  spoken  oflbnaively  against  the  project  of  the  government  to 
*  supply  the  city  with  water;  for  which  I  am  nnder  the  necessity  of 
'rebutdng  yon,  and  of  signifying  our  displeasure.'  Tbe  physician, 
having  succeeded  in  recalling  the  circumstance  to  his  mind,  ridiculed 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  proved  most  satisfactorily  tliat  his  remark 
bad  been  wilfully  perverted  by  the  informer.* 

* 

Under  audi  a  government  *  tbe  vilest  men  are  exalted,'  inas- 
much as  die  inquisitorial  service  necessary  to  its  power  is  snch- 
as  vile  men  only  will  render.    Everywhere  its  operation  is  as  a 
boonty  to  the  evil  rather  than  to  the  good.    Society  under  its 

sway  is  a  hu^e  hypocrisy.  Noihirif^  is  as  it  seems.  It  dooms 
men  \o  submission,  and  calls  that  submission  loyalty — to  silence, 
and  calls  that  silence  contentment.  Everywhere  the  stni<5«j:le  is 
of  the  weak  ap;:unst  the  strong;  and  everywhere  the  weak  leam 
to  counteract  the  ioice  so  exercised  by  fraud.  In  this  niaiaier 
despotism  inverts  tiie  principles  of  inoiiiliiy.  What  in  other  cir- 
cumstances would  be  virtue,  comes  to  be  crime ;  what  in  other 
circumstances  would  be  erinie,  comes  to  be  virtoew  Craft  in  tbe 
governed,  is  accepted  by  common  consent  as  tbe  fitting  weapon 
wbemnritb  to  counierMt  cruelty  in  tbe  governing.  Thus  tbe 
snorai  sensibilities  cease-  to  be  natural,  are  perverteJd,  and  often 
utterly  effiiced.  The  practice  of  deceit  becomes  so  general,  that 
to  give  men  credit  in  any  case  for  acting  with  sincerity,  is  an 
effort  so  contrary  to  habit  as  to  be  all  but  impossible;  and  of  ail 
schemes  for  makinj:;  men  knaves,  there  is  none  so  summary  as 
that  of  always  demeaning  yourself  towards  them  as  such.  The 
Tnaxim<5  of  Macbiavelli  are  the  natural  product  of  such  a  school. 
Jesuit  1  111  inii>t  ever  be  the  fitting  ally  of  such  power?.  There 
is  no  d<  i»th  of  mental  turpitude  towaids  which  despotism  does 
not  tend,  with  which  it  bas  nut  us  maaLiest  affinities.  Tyranny^ 
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servility',  venality,  present  themselves  in  all  grades.  Each  clais 
submits  to  wrong,  but  each  is  careful  to  transmit  the  same  as  with 
usury  to  the  class  next  benettb.  The  ftown  niiich  ulanns  tlie 
noble  is  only  as  the  first  link  in  a  chain^  which  ends  not  until 
the  blow  ftlb  on  the  neck  of  the  peasant  or  the  self ;  and  in  evenr 
stw  through  which  these  influences  descend,  manhood,  aU 
noueness,  is  seen  to  perish,  as  beneath  an  electric  touch  that 
must  be  fatal  to  it,  while  a  spirit  at  once  abject  and  pitiless  comes 
into  its  place. 

In  Russia,  the  duty  of  lyin^^  Is  nowhere  more  an  ohjcct  of 
credence  than  with  the  govenHiicnt.  If  an  accident  happens  at 
a  festival,  or  upon  a  railway,  and  hundreds  of  lives  are  lost,  the 
matter  is  veiled  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  people,  and  the  scores 
that  may  have  perished  are  officially  reported  as  units. 

'  This  policy  of  deceit  is  inexplicable ;  for  instead  of  calming  the 

public  mind,  isiispicion  is  encrenderod ;  and  the  universal  impression 
naturally  is,  that  a  fault  has  been  coniinitted  by  the  authorities,  which 
they  try  to  gloss  over;  besides,  the  disclosure  of  the  truth  involves  no 
pohtical  principle.  The  system  of  falsehood,  thus  sanctioned,  influences 
materially  and  midchievouiily  tlie  character  of  the  people,  whose 
duplicity  is  a  national  Tioes  they  feel  that  to  lie  is  bnt  the  perfonnince 
of  a  needful  duty;  and  that  the  utterance  of  truth,  even  in  the  most 
trifling  subjects,  is  a  defiance  of  the  authorities.  It  is  impossible  to 
place  the  slightest  reliance  on  any  intbrmation  which  yon  mnv  i-eeeire; 
for,  either  honi  fear  or  from  n  desire  to  mislead  and  to  perplex  the 
ideas  of  strangers,  they  over-culuur  their  statement  or  pervert  the 
truth  In  some  way.  Aocustomed  by  habit  to  diiqgQise  the  truth  to 
others,  they  arrive  at  last  at  the  point  of  not  perceiTing  the  evil  in 
themselves,  excepting  through  a  veil  which  hourly  thickens  its  folds. 
They  deoeive  you  without  mistrust  of  discovery,  and  utter  falsehoods 
with  the  infTHnuousness  of  candour.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain 
(if  it  were  p(  .-sible)  at  what  period  falsehood  c  t  ascs  to  be  estimated  as 
a  crime,  lor  it  must  have  an  early  origin  in  those  who  live  by  fear. 

'The  sanctity  of  a  promise,  even,  is  no  guarantee  of  good  faith; 
and  as  its  fulfilment  was  never  contemplate,  forgetfolness  oflfen  no 
excuse  for  its  violation.  Habit  tolerates  the  principle  and  sdf»interest 
unblushingly  excuses  the  abuse,  notwithstanding  its  criminality,  and 
the  heart-breaking  consequences  it  entail?.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
head  of  n  noble  house  promised  to  emancipate  a  family  of  peasants  at 
the  raiiHoiu  of  the  large  sum  of  oO,()00  roubles;  but  having  received 
tiie  money,  be  continued  to  keep  the  iieluded  victims  among  the  serfs 
en  bis  estate.* 

'riio  suspicion  diffused  by  a  government  so  little  to  be  trusted, 
atul  at  the  same  time  so  ubiquitous  and  penetratina;  in  its  agencies, 
has  dis})()si'(l  the  Russians  to  give  themselves  to  gaming,  as  some 
,diveibiuii  of  their  thuughu>,  and  ab  a  source  of  some  pleasurable 
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e;iciteincnt.  This  passion,  described  as  a  national  vice  among  the 
Rii8Bian8»  ib  hanUj  less  prevalent  in  Austria,  and  for  the  same 
reasoD,  Vice  in  the  goveniinent  generates  thb  vice  among  the 
people,  in  all  grades;  and  this  vice  among  the  people  becomes* 
in  its  torn,  the  parent  of  a  progeny,  whose  name  is  legion. 

In  the  income  of  the  Austrian  government,  one  large  item 
arises  from  its  profits  as  dealing  in  state  lotteries.  The  drawiop 
of  these  lotteries  take  -place  more  frequently  than  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  they  amount  in  twelve  months  to  4501  The  prizes 
in  this  gambling  affair  are  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  a  stake  as  low  as  twopence  is  sufficient  to  ^ive  a  inan  his 
chance.  Thus  does  the  govermnent  minister  to  the  ])assi()ns  of 
the  gamester  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  profititii^  most,  we  may 
helieve,  where  the  ignorance  and  the  supcn>tition  are  the 
greatest. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  policy  of  despotism  in  restricting  its 
victims  to  the  pursuit  of  material  possessions  and  pleasures.  Sudi 
pleasures  being  the  one  thing,  thev  natorally  become  a  thing  in 
excess,  and  one  pursued,  unchecked  by  the  finer  and  by  the 
ordinary  mord  feeling  in  action  elsewhere.  What  would  onr 
readers  think  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  about  as  much  a 
matter  of  female  vanity  for  a  married  woman  to  have  lovers  beside 
her  husband,  as  for  a  single  woman  to  have  suitors.  Bat  so  it  is 
in  Russia.    *  Immorality  and  intriguey  says  Mr.  Thompson,  *  are 

*  ol  universal  precedence ;  and  in  a  social  srn.se  are  liardLy  looked 

*  upon  as  criminal  acts — while  gambling  and  debauchery  are  the 

*  natural  consequences  of  the  tedious  monotony  from  which  all 

*  wibh  to  escape,  by  indulgino"  in  gross  and  vicious  excitement* 
(101).  Our  readers  must  imagine  ior  themselves  the  effects  upon 
domestic  life,  inseparable  from  such  habits  among  the  married 
porUon  of  a  community.  Children  as  they  otow  up  may  know 
theur  mothers,  but^their  &thers!  It  woiUd  be  a  vvwte  of 
sympathy,  howevw,  to  pitv  these  people,  even  in  this  view  of 
their  condition.  They  feel  it  not  Young  men  in  a  eo/S^— men 
of  some  station,  too^may  be  heard  comparing  notes  on  these 
matters  of  probable  genealogy,  and  seen  to  find  occasion  for 
mirth  in  pursuing  retrospections  which  would  fill  a  young 
Englishman  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  shame.  The  middle 
class  is  not  much  more  exempt  from  this  corniptness  than  the 
higher.  There  is  one  season  of  the  year  wheti  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  at  Moscow  are  sure  not  to  be  absent — it  is  when  the 
traffickers  and  merchants  of  that  city  go  to  transact  their  business 
at  Nijni  fair,  leaving  their  wivcs  under  the  special  charge  of 
duennas  during  the  interval.  We  have  onlv  glanced  at  the  edge 
of  this  fool  topic— vre  dare  not  do  more.— (c7»t(iM,  iiL  88,  89.) 
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Yienna  has  too  uracb  m  oommoa  m  Una  respect  with  St 
P«tefBboiKh. 

Concerning  the  ilkgitiBiate  births  in  Biian%  we  have  no  means 
of  judging  \v5h  accuracy.  We  may  be  am  that  the  *  lereklioa^ 
which  oii^ht  be  arade  on  this  subject,  are  not  such  as  to .  present 
a  very  edifying  example.    We  know  that  one  half  the  population 

is  said  to  die  brforn  tlirv  reach  the  tenth  year  of  their  ap^;  and 
the  em])er()r's  l'V)inuilin<r  Hospital,  with  its  15,000  disowned 
children,  brought  up  as  ;i  c  ommodity  of  state,  for  state  purposeat, 
suggests  nothing  very  promising  or  a*j:rccable  in  this  direction. 

But  in  Austria  we  have  statistics  on  this  matter,  and  very 
pretty  results  do  they  place  betore  us.  The  government,  in  the 
teiKlemess  of  its  paternal  wisdom,  takes  upon  it  to  judge  who 
may  macrf  and  who  may  not  The  aaagbtrate  most  srant  • 
licence,  without  which  the  priest  may  not  many ;  and  the  licence 
msjr  be  rafiised^  if  die  magistrate  he  not  mtisfiedy  opon  inqnirjry 
that  die  parties  are  in  possession  ot  die  reqoisite  means  for  tbenr 
snpport  The  efiect  of  this  policy  is  such  as  might  be  expected. 
Not  a  few  decline  application  for  the  licence,  and  those  to  whom 
it  is  refused  learn  to  dispense  with  it.  Taking  the  towns  and 
cities  upon  an  averap^o,  the  illegitimate  births  are  found  to  be  ?is 
many  as  ten  in  every  seventeen.  In  some  places  the  (legree  in 
which  the  scale  turns  on  the  bad  side  is  frigtittui.  During  seven 
years,  the  illegitimate  births  to  the  legitimate  were,  in  Milan,  as 
11,370  to  32,096;  in  Lembcrg,  as  7685  to  11,077;  in  Prague, 
as  12,371  to  17,938;  in  Giatz,  as  7406  to  5441 ;  and  in  Vienna 
itself,  as  44,773  to  56,394.  Well  may  Austria  abound  in  Iving- 
in,  and  IbwidUng  hospitals,  sustained  hy  the  state.  Of  the  latter 
them  an  aa  many  as  thirty-four;  and  ttie  famer  are  emy where 
thn»wn  open  indiscriminrtely>  We  must  not  dwell  on  this  moat 
offensive  picture ;  but  the  reader  most  not  fiol  to  bear  in  mind 
the  numbers  of  cbildrsn  which  thus  grow  up  wholly  strangers  to 
the  aofteningiofluences  of  relations  to  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  illegitimate  children  whose 
birth  does  not  subject  them  to  this  loss,  how  much  else  i;^  there 
of  a  mischievous  and  melanelioh'  description  that  must  be  entailed 
upon  them.  lu  France,  the  illegitimate  births  are  as  1  to  13;  in 
Holland,  as  1  to  lo;  in  Belgium,  as  1  to  21  ;  in  Sweden,  1  to 
16;  and  in  I^orway,  as  i  to  14. — Forter  s  Frogress  of  the 
Nation^  22. 

The  Marquess  de  Custiue,  speaking  of  Russia,  says,  that  it  is 
oammaii  to  the  people  of  that  country  to  oonlbana  cormptneaa 
with  Ubaral  inatitntions,  and  for  men  of  the  most  disaohite  habita 
to  be  admired  on  acooont  of  the  licence  to  which  they  gi?e 
themaelye^y  muidi  aa  we  admire  a  talented  opposition  or  minority. 
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Siicli,  he  adds,  are  *  the  aberration 9  into  'n'hich  despotism — the 
'most  immoral  of  governments — can  drive  the  minds  of  men. 

*  Here  all  revolt  appears  legitimate,  revolt  even  against  reason 

*  and  against  God!    Where  orf/er  is  oppressicey  disorder  has  its 

*  martyrs,  A  Lovelace,  a  Don  Juan,  or  yet  worse,  if  it  were 
'possible,  would  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  liberator,  merely  because 

*  oe  incurred  legal  punishment^  The  blame  can  only  fell  on  the 
'judge. .  Pecpfe  here  mmm  ihar  hatred  of  morals,  just  as  othen 
^  would  elsewhere  say, '  I  detest  arbitrary  govetDment' '  Id  tbk 
manner  even  yice  becomes  ^urtae,  as  being  at  least  one  form  of 
bidding  defiance  to  restraint;  and  the  Rusrian  often  talks  of  the 
doings  of  his  countiymen  in  this  way  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  saj,  *  You  see  we  are  not  quite  so  nncivilized  or  passive  as  you 
aoppose.' 

vVe  see,  then,  in  this  section  of  our  inquiry,  that  political 
vassalage  and  commercial  greatness  art*  not  compatible ;  tliat  to 
shut  men  up  to  material  gain  and  to  material  |)lcasnres,  to  tlie  ex- 
clusion of  all  free,  manly,  and  hiQi:her  occupatioris  ot  their  thoughts, 
is  to  wed  them  to  materialism,  to  selfishness,  to  depravity,  and 
to  entail  upon  them  the  \\  orld  ot  evils  which  most  come  in,  as  the 
heart  of  a  people  loseb  iU>  power  to  do  homage  to  the  true,  the 
just,  and  the  noble. 

While  soch  are  the  elfects  of  derootism  in  respect  to  the  phy- 
sical condition,  the  intelligence^  ana  the  mcwsls  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  itf  we  may  xeadilj  conjectttie  what  the  fruit  of  it  must 
be  in  regard  to  RRTJfflow. 

*  Religion,  if  it  is  not  to  be  made  op  of  snpeistitioD  and  fitnatio* 

ism,  must  be  allied  with  intelligence ;  and  we  no  more  expect  to 
find  it  amickt squalor  and  filth,  than  amidst  sensuousncss,  and  the 
depravities  of  moral  feeling.  The  empire  of  Russia  includes 
jMohammedaiis,  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Romanists.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  In 
that  church  superstition  in  its  worst  forms  is  lamentably  domi- 
nant, checked  by  a  much  less  degree  of  intelligciice  than  is  gene- 
rally found  in  connexion  with  Romanism.  K  the  conquered  are 
allowed  in  certain  regions  to  retain  their  hereditarr  Mih,  the 
BussiaQ  convicted  cf  deserting  the  religion  of  his  ftthefs  is  sent 
to  Siberia.  The  snpieoAe  pontiff  over  the  Greek  chorch  is  the 
Csar  himself ;  all  its  springs  of  power  are  in  his  hand,  and  all  are 
regulated  by  him,  so  as  to  snbserre  his  pleasure.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  in  the  popular  creed  of  liu8si%  to  fear  the  Czar, 
and  to  keep  his  comnwndments,  comprise  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  It  is  true  there  is  one  God,  but  the  Czar  is  his  prophet, 
and  civil  disobedience,  under  his  theocratic  sway,  is  held  ioxth 
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by  pne5?t  and  magistrate  as  boinf^  ?it  once  treason  and  impiety. 
Custinc  visited  the  church  of  St.  Isaiic  of  St.  Fctcrsborn^h,  im 
edifice  in  the  counsc  of  erection,  little  less  extraonhnarv,  especi- 
ally if  viewed  as  a  product  of  our  age,  than  St.  Peter's  of  Rome, 
and  it  is  in  the  following  terms  that  our  author  becomes  reiicctive 
Irooi  the  sight  of  it: — 

*  And  such  etibrts  for  the  benefit  of  a  church  crippled  by  the  civii 
powerl  Akit  the  Word  of  Grod  wifl  never  be  heai^  iwder  tlus  rooH 
The  temples  of  the  Greek  chmeh  no  longer  serve  as  rooft  for  the 
pulpits  of  troth.  In  scorn  of  the  memories  of  the  Athauasiuses  and 
the  Chrysostoms,  religion  is  not  taught  publicly  to  the  Bussians.  The 
Greek  Muscovites  suppress  the  Word  of  prenehincf,  ^mlike  the  Pro- 
testants, whose  religion  consists  of  nothing  but  that  Word. 

•The  emperor,  aided  by  his  armies  of  soldiers  and  of  ai^i^ts,  exerts 
himself  in  vain.  He  will  never  invest  the  Greek  church  with  a  power 
which  God  has  not  giren  it;  it  may  he  rendered  a  perseeuting,  but  it 
cannot  be  rendered  an  apoetoHeal,  church — a  church,  that  is  to  say, 
which  is  a  cwUizer  and  a  conqueror  in  the  moral  world.  To  discipline 
men  is  not  to  convert  souls?.  This  political  and  national  rhnrch  has 
neither  moral  nor  sjtiritual  life;  where  independence  is  wanting,  there 
can  be  nf)tliin^  else  tli;U  is  good.  Schism,  in  separating  the  priest 
from  his  iudepeudeut  head,  immediately  throws  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  temporal  prince;  and  thus  fCTolt  is  punished  by  slaTcry.  In  the 
most  bloody  periods  of  history,  the  Catholic  church  laboured  to  eman- 
cipate the  nations;  the  adulterous  priest  sold  the  God  of  heaven  to 
the  god  of  the  world,  to  enable  him  to  tyrannize  over  men  in  the 
name  of  Christ;  but  that  impious  priest,  while  even  killing  the  body, 
enlightened  the  mind;  for  altosrether  turned  from  the  right  way  as  he 
was,  he  nevertheless  formed  part  of  a  church  which  possessed  life  and 
light:  the  Greek  priest  imparts  neither  life  nor  death;  he  is  himself  a 
dead  body. 

'  Signs  of  the  croas^  salutations  in  the  Streets,  bowing  of  the  knees 
before  the  chapels,  prostrations  of  old  devotees  upon  the  paveoMBta 

of  the  chnrehe?,  kissin^g  of  the  hands,  a  wife,  children,  and  univer«fll 
contempt — sucii  are  the  fruits  of  the  priest's  abdication;  such  is  all 
that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  most  superstitious  people  in 
the  world.    What  a  lesson!' — Custim,  ii,  76,  77. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  tliat  the  dead  ievel  to 
which  the  Greek  church  is  reduced  in  Russia,  by  the  pressure 
of  this  external  madiinex^  on  the  one  band,  and  thie  oonpletft 
abaence  of  religious  teachii^  on  the  other*  is  nioh  as  to  ensure 
a  etrict  unity  of  opinion.  This  common  coercion^  and  this, 
common  ignorance,  do  not  sufiico  t  o  produce  a  common  thinking. 
It  b  beyond  the  power  even  of  a  Russian  despotism  to  reduce 
men  either  to  a  strict  sameness  of  opinion,  or  to  a  strict  samenesa 
of  condition.  Nowhere  are  there  greater  diversities  of  condition  ; 
and  the  divenities  of  notions  about  religion  are  much  greater 
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than  the  government  cares  to  be  cognisant  of,  or  would  have  the 
stranger  to  suspect.  But  these  differences  oi  (jpinion,  unhappily, 
are  none  of  them  in  the  direction  of  a  vuore  inteUigent  piety. 
They  are  ahnost  uniibrinly  aberrations  into  follies  still  more 
puerile,  or  into  extravagancies  which  give  a  still  greater  licence 
to  the  sensuousness  of  the  people :  '  We  hare  one  sect,'  said  a 
Rasrian  prince  to  the  Marquis  de  Ciutme,  *  holding  the  doc- 
'  trine  of  polygamy,  and  another  the  proiDiacaooB  iDterooone  of 
*  the  sexes*  and  they  both  pracdoe  what  they  teach.  In  &ct,  we 
'have  more  differences  upon  religion  than  upon  any  matter 
'  beside,  and  it  is  on  that  rock  tiiat  we  are  most  likely,  in  doe 
^  time,  to  go  to  pieoea.' 

In  Austria,  as  in  Russia,  there  are  great  differences  of  creed. 
Jews,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  ITnitarians,  and  Romanists.  But 
the  Catholic  faith  is  predominant.  Greatly  preferable  as  this 
faith  is,  in  general,  to  that  of  the  Greek  church,  it  is  barely  so  in 
AuBtria.  Hot  wars  were  carried  on,  both  with  the  pen  and  the 
swor(J,  and  through  many  generations,  between  the  German 
emperors  and  the  popes,  to  determine  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective authority.  In  these  struggles  the  civil  power  was,  upon 
toe  whole,  and  uttimately,  the  winnuig  power.  Under  the  house 
of  Austria,  accordingly,  die  clergy  have  been  made  to  fiiel.  firom 
times  ftr  remote,  that  they  were  much  moM  dependent  on  the  will 
of  their  prince  than  on  that  of  the  pontiC  Bowing  their  neck  to 
the  Erastianism  of  the  state,  tbey  have  sold  themselves  and  their 
people  into  its  hands.  The  discussion  of  differences  on  religion, 
as  on  other  matters,  being  jealously  repressed  by  the  censorahip, 
all  thought  on  the  subject  is  necessarily  hereditary  and  stereo- 
typed, both  among  priests  and  people.  But  even  stagnant  igno- 
rance, as  we  see  in  Russia,  will  have  its  dreams  and  aberra- 
tions. Its  progeny,  however,  will  be  worthy  of  it.  Austria, 
solicitous  to  possess  good  soldiers,  good  diplomatists,  and  good 
employes,  knows  nothing  of  priesLs,  except  as  instruments 
wherewith  to  perpetuate  the  ignorant  routine  that  may  best 
conduce  to  keep  the  people  in  order.  The  members  of  the 
royal  haaHj  are— or  at  Mast  were^very  devout,  according  to 
the  Romanist  idea  of  devotion.  But  of  rel^ion  among  the 
people,  they  have  no  notion,  except  as  consisting  in  submis- 
sion  to  the  guidance  of  a  priest  Among  the  common  people, 
what  passes  for  religion  is  a  gross  superstition ;  and  with  the 
higher  classes,  it  is  of  that  pageant  and  festal  kind,  which  is 
soon  over,  and  is  very  pleasant  while  it  lasts. 

One  of  tlie  most  popular  and  fa.shionable  of  these  pageants 
takes  place  at  Easter,  when  a  cluuisy  and  tawdry  representatioa 
is  made,  after  dramatic  iashioo,  ui  the  resurrection.  Another, 
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connected  with  the  same  season,  and  which  is  still  more  attractive, 
conBists  of  a  public  ceremony,  in  which  the  emperor  washes  the 
feet  of  twelve  poor  men,  and  the  eni]ire«?s  the  feet  of  twelve  poor 
women,  all  cleaned  up  for  the  occasion — the  royal  personages 
condescending  to  act  as  waiting-man  and  waiting-woiuan,  at  the 
table  where  the  twenty-four  paupers  are  afterwaids  seated.  The 
fact  that  eshibitiolu  of  this  nature  do  mlly  take  place,  miut 
Suggest  ofladiy  til  tbat  mid  be  and  m  to  the  tfaflsoapiinen  with 
which  the  house  of  Austrie  has  suceeeded  in  denuding  reKgioa 
ef  ks  true  uses,  and  in  turning  it  to  a  fiilse  use.  In  a  word, 
leligioa  la^  in  Austria,  what  it  must  be  wherever  monatdiy 
verges  towards  despotism,  an  engine  of  state,  and  nothing  more. 
As  it  is  with  the  pri^s,  so  it  is,  as  we  hare  seen,  with  the 
schoolmaster.  The^  are  eolj  dtfifeient  agencies  fiihng  np  a  vast 
system  of  poiice. 

In  this  investigation,  then,  we  have  seen  somethinsj  of  the 
^  tendencies  of  despotic  power  in  relation  to  the  Pliysical,  the 
Intellectual,  the  Moral,  and  the  Keligious  condition  of  the  people 
su^ect  to  it. 

it  is  well  that  onr  CoBKirfatira  people,  and  onr  WUgJiberak^ 
whcv  now-»4aji^  aie  so  httie  distinj^mshable  fiooi  them,  diould 
he  met  with  a  fiili  and  honsst  shownig  of  the  natnral  tendeneies 

— of  the  actual  finite  of  systems  tomds  which  they  are  often 
inelitted  to  demean  themselves  so  very  lespectfiiily.  These  gentle* 
men,  of  course,  admit,  that  such  sjstems  are  not  all  wisdom,  nor 
all  goodness;  but  this  admission  b  usually  made  in  a  manner 

which  seems  to  sav — *  bad,  however,  in  pome  re«peet??,  such  an 
'order  of  things  may  be,  it  is  Ixtter  than  anything  that  could  be 
*8et  up  in  its  place.*  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  ask — 
is  it  really  so?  How  do  you  make  that  appear?  Sonic  ihin^ 
better  has  lyeen  set  up  in  Sardinia,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in 
Sweden,  and  in  Norway — to  say  nothing  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Why  should  the  course  of  thin^  be  so  dif- 
ferent in  Naples,  in  the  domain  of  his  holiness^  in  Tuscany,  in 
Lombaidy,  in  Hungary,  in  Anstria  its^?  Sniely  it  is  not  that 
those  ttmUrm  are  incapable  of  becoming  the  homes  of  an  ele- 
vated and  proi^rous  people — they  aie  more  capable  of  that  diaa 
half  the  countries  which  have  so  become.  Nor  esn  it  be  that 
the  people  are  ino^ble  of  being  trained  to  an  appreckilion  of 
something  better.  Of  that  many  have  given  proof  by  hasarding 
the  loss  of  all  things — even  of  life  itself,  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
something  better.  Alas !  for  them — the  widowhood  and  orphan  ;i2:e 
of  thousands  in  those  countries,  and  the  butcheries  of  so  nianv 
in  cold  blood,  going  on  even  to  this  hour,  furnish  sad  evidence 
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liiattbe  men  amonf^  us  do  lie — cruelly  lie,  who  M^,  or  insinuate, 
that  bad  as  the  actual  may  be  with  those  peoples,  it  is  the  best  that 
may  be.  The  evidence  of  probability,  firom  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  i^ataat  soeh  a  oonelittioii;  «bm1  the  eridenee  of  fi^ts, 
Bwy  and  immedktey  ia  audi  aa  to  deflaaDatnde  that  it  ia  an 
mktrmtif  and  an  untrath  betray  ing  a  aoidid»  low,  and  mercileaa 
temper  in  the  men  who  utter  it.  There  is  nodiing  better  ia 
thoae  countries,  simply  because,  in  political  matten^  the  powers 
which  rule  them  have  eaeh  said  to  evil, '  Be  thoa  my  good.'  How 
it  stands  with  the  Emptor  Nicholas  in  this  respect  we  learn  from 
his  own  words.  Pressing  the  hand  of  the  Maninis  de  Custine, 
he  is  described  as  saying — '  I  have  been  a  representative  sovereign 
*(in  Poland),  and  the  world  knows  what  it  has  cost  me  to  have 

*  been  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  exiirencies  of  this  infamoas 

*  tfovemment  (I  quote  literally).     To  buy  votes,  to  corrupt  con- 

*  sciences,  to  seduce  some  in  order  to  deceive  others;  all  these 

*  means  1  disdained,  as  degrading  those  who  obey  as  much  as  those 
'  who  eouuMnd,  and  I  have  deariy  paid  the  penaltj  of  mj 
'atraightftvwardneM;  hut  Giod  be  piaiaed,  I  have  dimBfor  mr 
*mUh  tkmt  d$Mubh  maekmt;  I  shall  never  more  be  a  conatiift- 

*  tional  king*  (voL  i.  270).  Of  the  viitnouaness  of  tlie  regime  which 
hb  aajesty  has  subatitiited  in  the  plaee  of  the  'infiunooa*  and 
'detestable'  rule  of  a  popular  coosdtatiofiahsm,  we  have  given 
some  illustrations  in  the  preceding  pages.  No  doubt,  it  would 
be  n  somewhat  troublesome  thing  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
be  obliged  to  rule  upon  a  plan  requiring  him  to  consult  any  other 
will  than  his  own;  and  the  statu  (juo  of  his  empire,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  million  or  so  of  lives  in  a  year,  are,  of  course,  trivial 
matters,  compared  with  the  importance  of  allowing  his  majesty 
to  be  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  position.  St.  Petersburgh,  Hesse 
CasseU  Vienna,  Tuscany,  liotne^  Naples,  are  all  mani&stlj  at 
om  on  tUa  point  These  are  among  the  domimoDS  and  thranes 
YAatk  faave  become  agreed  in  the  oooelasion^  that  whatever 
power  ia  posRSiad  bj  ttie  people,  most  eonsist  of  whst  has  beem 
pmdUnnea  from  the  crown*   In  idl  these  countries  the  good  that 

be,  is  wd,  purely  because  it  has  been  tkas  ruled  that  it  tt 
mi0ood.  The  ourdinal  maxim  in  all  these  goveniMientB^  acted 
upon  if  not  avowed,  is,  that  peoples  are  made  far  princes,  not 
princes  for  peoples.  Wc  have  seen  in  the  case  of  outracred  and 
down-trodden  Hungary,  what  those  powers  could  do  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  witliout  the  aid  oi  hranre.  For  the  present, 
the  fanatical  adventurer  to  whose  juggleries  ibrtune  has  given  the 
throne  of  France,  has  placed  that  country  among  tbo  luilitary 
tyrannies  of  Ciuistendom.  All  these  powers,  be  sure  of  it,  are 
filled  with  a  deep  and  settled  hate  of  Great  Britain.     It  is 
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natural  it  should  be  so.  The  nations  most  conspicuous  in  its 
sympathy  with  that  *  infamous' and  *  detestable  machine*  called 
constitutionalism,aud  most  cnpablc  of  giving  diffusion  and  strength 
to  such  a  mechanism,  miist  be  viewed  by  such  rulers  as  Ijcing, 
beyond  ali  other  nations,  their  natural  enemy.  Antagoiiism 
comos  from  oppositcsj  and  is  strongest  where  the  opposition  is 
the  strongest. 

In  brief,  then,  the  gentlemen  who  make  excuses  for  the  mill* 
tuy  tyrannies  of  Europe,  as  though  they  could  not  be  other  than 
the^  are»  have  giveo  tnennelYeB  lo  a  course  of  special  pleading 
which  is  18  false  as  it  k  cruel ;  and  a  special  pleading,  moreoWt 
in  which  they  overlook  the  inevitably  faoetile  bearing  of  the  pie- 
sent  course  of  things  on  the  continent  with  reference  to  this 
country.  From  a  natural  posture  of  affairs  on  the  oontinenl^ 
England  has  everything  to  hope — from  the  present  monstrous 
posture  of  them  she  has  everything  to  fear. 

We  have  said  enough  elsewhere  touching  the  folly  of  some  of  our 
mercantile  men,  who  are  willing  to  hope  that  countries  con- 
verted into  barrack -yards  may  prove  favourable  to  commerce. 
Our  ex[K>rts  show  that  it  is  not  Iroiii  the  competitions  natural  to 
free  countries,  but  from  the  apathy  and  the  hostile  tariffs,  no 
less  natural  to  servile  countrieSj  that  we  have  to  apprehend  a 
fiulure  of  maikets.  The  disposition  of  some  men  not  to  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  destructiveness  of  despotism,  from  a  soliciuide 
about  their  immediate  puichaiies  or  sales,  speaks  as  little 
their  farsightedness,  as  for  their  sympathy  with  freedom  and 
htunanity. 

The  history  of  despotic  power,  as  presented  in  the  physical 
suifering  that  has  resulted  from  it,  gives  us  a  retrospect  so  dark 

as  to  become  terrible.  The  governments  of  Ru«sia  and  Austria 
are  not  more  productive  of  evil  in  this  form  tlian  such  govern- 
ments have  commonly  been.  But  wc  have  directed  attention 
specially  to  these  governnierits,  because  iliey  are  contemporary 
and  European.  We  repeat,  then,  the  great,  the  terrible  fact, 
that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  have  perished 
during  1852,  through  the  vices  of  these  governineiUs.  Two 
millions  and  a  half  more  will  so  perish  during  1853.  In  two 
diort  yearly  five  millions  of  our  race  will  have  died  prematurely, 
as  the  efiect  of  bad  government,  in  those  two  sections  of  Europe 
— namely,  Austria  and  Russia.  Had  the  lot  of  these  millions 
been  cast  in  Holland,  in  Belgium,  in  Sweden,  in  Norway,  in 
Great  Britain,  they  would  not  have  been  thus  reported  as  among 
the  lost,  the  destroyed  portion  of  their  species.  It  is  true,  the 
hundreds,  the  thousands,  the  tens  of  thousands,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  many  times  told,  who 
thus  die,  year  by  year,  that  military  despotism  may  live,  do  not 
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^  down  under  the  bayonet  or  the  awofdj  the  muaketty  or  the 
artiUeiT.  But  who  does  not  see,  that  so  iar  as  these  sufiereis 
dieinselveB  are  conoemed^  it  would  be  mercy  if  death  did  come 
Qpon  them  in  some  moie  summary  manner  than  it  does?    It  is 

true,  also,  that  they  die  in  secret — h\it  to  die  in  secret  is  to  dir  f 
To  die  slowly,  and  to  die  obscurely,  is  often  only  to  p;iss  throuch 
many  deaths  before  the  last  death-pang  comes ;  and  is,  scarcely 
less  often,  to  meet  suffering,  in  its  last  intolerable  pressure,  with- 
out sympathy !  To  droop  under  sickness,  brought  on  through 
being  ilUclothed,  ill-housed,  ill-fed — is  not  that  to  live  a  dying 
life  ?  Do  men  die  the  less  painfully  because  they  die  by  inches  ? 
Wheie  is  our  homanttj,  if  we  do  not  fid  the  sort  of  answer  that 
must  be  returned  to  these  questions  ?  Then,  there  axe  the  deaths 
which  take  place  in  such  a  state  of  society,  fh>m  the  vices  natural 
to  it ;  and  from  the  fears,  the  dungeons,  the  exiles,  and  the 
capital  punishments,  natural  to  it  ^ay,  ^ood  Christian  people, 
that  God  would  *  scatter  the  men  that  deliaht  in  war* — ^pray  tliat 
rayer  from  the  depth  of  your  soul ;  but  do  not,  in  the  name  of 
umanity  and  of  God,  do  not  stop  there,  but  go  on  to  implore 
your  Maker,  if  possible  ^vith  a  yet  deeper  earnestness,  to  brinf^ 
an  end  to  the  powers  ot  the  earth  tliat  delight  in  tyranny ;  for  it' 
the  men  who  aelight  in  war  have  slain  their  thousands,  l^eyond  a 
doubt,  the  men  who  delight  in  the  exercise  of  lawless  power  have 
slain  their  tens  of  thousands — their  fifties  of  thousands.  Wars 
are  only  occasional :  despotism  knows  no  sleep,  no  rest !  It  is  a 
monster  ffiBve ;  its  maw  is  ever  open :  its  cry-<*^its  ceaseless  cry — 
i^  Give  I  ftive !  God  pity  you,  <u>omed  ones  of  1853 1  and  hasten 
the  amendment  or  the  fiiil  of  the  powers  that  are  now  taking 
your  blood  upon  them! 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  readiness  with  which  parties  who 
have  their  reasons  for  taming  away  from  such  representations, 
can  take  up  the  language — *  look  at  home.'  It  is  well  to  do  so  ; 
but  the  persons  who  proffer  this  counsel  in  such  exigencies,  wo 
have  found  to  be,  nhnost  invariably,  persons  who  were  never 
guilty  of  doing  much  for  the  hcneht  of  others  either  at  home  or 
elsewhere.  The  answer  here  is  two-fold — the  evils  in  the  two 
cases  do  not  admit  of  comparison  as  to  mi^itude  ;  and  while  in 
despotic  countries,  speaking  generally,  the  peo|>le  cannot  rise  if 
they  would,  in  free  countries,  speaking  generally,  it  is  their  €wn 
foult  if  they  dn  noL  The  plea  will  not  hold;  it  Is  as  hollow  as 
liis  who  said — *  Why  was  not  this  sold  far  so  much  and  given  to 
the  poor?'  This  plea  about  charity  as  beginning  at  home,  is 
commonly  the  plea  of  those  who  have  it  not  either  at  home  or  at 
all.  How  often  have  we  need  to  say — '  Clear  thy  mind  of  cant' 
We  have  seen  that  despotism,  which  is  inseparable  from  con- 
tempt of  the  weak^  and  of  the  sufierings  of  weakness,  is  pledged 
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to  perpetuate  ignorance,  that  so  the  weak  may  continue  to  be 
weak,  it  can  no  more  desire  that  the  peopie  should  be  intelli- 
gent, than  it  can  desire  they  blionld  be  free;  seeinpr  that  the 
po>si  ssioii  of  intelligence  naturally  disposes  men  to  covet  the 
posijCiision  of  freedom.  Despotiisni  may  encourage  art  and 
science,  in  so  £bx  as  these  may  aid  to  replenish  an  exchequer,  to 

S'  ve  splendour  to  on  aikloeni^,  or  pomo  to  a  court  pageant 
at  it  oeloMB  to  this  kind  of  rule  that  its  nnedoii  toward  iMi» 
ligeooe  shoiud  be  twofold— to  dwarf  it  and  to  pervert  it.  Tbe 
lower  intelligence  possible  to  tbe  people  it  oooAoes  to  ?iery  nanow 
liniti;  and  tbe  biffber  intelligence  not  possible  to  tbem^it  turns 
aaainst  tbem.  We  bave  to  call  to  mind,  tben»  the  ezqnisile 
pfeasures  which  men  derive  from  a  free  literature  and  a  free 
general  culture,  and  the  elevation  which  poeiety  realizes  by  such 
means;  and  then  to  remember  that  atiainst  nearly  all  this 
despotism  is  an  organized  and  a  centralized  conspiracy.  It  is  a 
perpetual  war  against  mind,  against  ideas,  against  thought.  Its 
aim  is  not  to  develop  manhood,  but  to  prevent  its  development; 
not  to  further  the  manile.st  intention  of  Deity  concerning  man, 
but  to  frustrate  it.  All  this  it  is,  that  some  one  house  may  be  a 
royal  bouse,  and  thai  some  one  member  of  lliat  faoiae  van  be 
possessed  of  anpreme  power.  Need  we  say  tba^  a  policqr  wbidi 
wars  against  intdligence^  is  a  policy  against  which  intelligenee 
abould  war?  The  man  of  inteUigenoe  who  does  not  so  feel^ 
abould  be  not  be  branded  as  a  traitor  to  that  intelligence  ?  To 
remove  tbe  poor  man's  landmark,  and  to  defraud  him  of  his  rights 
is  evil ;  but  to  intercept  the  few  better  thoughts  that  might  be 
his,  and  to  withhold  from  him  the  little  mental  patrimony  that 
might  do  so  much  to  soothe  him  and  to  lift  him  up — must  not 
that  be  a  double  iniquity?  The  grand  ioistrument  wherewith  to 
reduce  mind  to  this  hiaLrnancy,  gloom,  and  passiveness,  is  the 
ccnsoi*ship  of  the  press  ;  and  the  dark  shjidow  of  this  power  now 
rests  on  lour-iiiLha  ol  ii.uiupc,  cveiywiierc  menacing  the  re- 
mainder I 

But  tbe  mind  of  a  people  is  like  the  soil  on  which  they  dwell: 
if  yott  sow  not  gooa  seed  in  it,  there  will  spring  forth  eviL 
Despotism  does  not  merely  ensure  that  tbe  people  subject  to  it 
shall  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  intelligenoe ;  it 
snbjects  tbem  to  the  many  forms  of  sofoiog  entailed  by  lioe^ 
and  to  tbe  many  ficauds  and  terrors  generated  by  superstition. 
Every  mcMral  man,  accordingly,  in  the  measure  in  which  be  is 
such,  is  bound,  in  consistency,  to  take  his  place  among  the 
antagonists  of  despotism.  Every  Christian  man,  in  the  measure 
in  which  he  is  such,  is  bound  to  the  same  course  and  on  the 
same  ground.  To  be  indifferent  as  to  the  fjiture  of  despotism, 
in  £urope>  is,  m  laci,  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  iuture  oi* 
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morality  and  of  religion  in  Europe.  Apathy,  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  may,  in  all  truthfulness,  be  described  as  deeply 
immoral — deeply  irreligious.    ^  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that 

*  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  read//  to  be  slain ;  if  thou 
^  say  est  y  Behold,  we  hmr  it  not ;  doth  not  he  that  po/idereth  the 

*  heart  cujisider  it?  and  lie  that  heept  th  thy  smd,  doth  not  he  knoto 
*it?  and  shall  not  he  render  to  every  man  accordinq  to  his  ivorks 
(Prov.  xxiv.  11.  12.)    The  great  ethical  |M  inci|ilo  of  this  passa<>e 

ut  universal  appHcatiou.    It  does  not,  indeed,  require  thai  we 
should  become  Quixotes,  traTersing  the  globe  to  set  all  wrong 
thkigB  right;  nor  that  we  shoold  become  poUtidana  of  the 
pedant  or  dilettante  order,  damotmng  for  the  setting  up  of 
Uberal  constitutions  where  the  people  are  not  prepared  for 
such  change.   But  this  nmch  at  leest  it  does  enjoin  upon  us — 
namely,  that  whatever  we  ctm  do,  we  ahoM  do^  towaorda 
strengthening  the  cause  of  free  institutions  among  the  nationa 
who  have  them,  and  who  know  how  to  value  them ;  and,  further- 
more, that  whatever  maif  be  done  by  us.  sJimdd  be  done,  towards 
prevenling  the  ditl  u-^ion  of  despotic  principle  where  it  is  not,  and 
towards  the  abatemeut  of  its  power  where  it  is.    We  owe  it  to 
mail  and  to  God,  that  our  influence  should  be  everywhere  an 
influenee  airainst  despotism.    Has  it  so  been  of  late  ?    If  at  all, 
has  it  bo  been  to  the  extent  in  which  it  might  and  should  have 
been?    Here  the  answer  must  be — no.    To  the  indecision^ 
the  dmid  selfishness  we  have  betrayed,  in  some  late  exigenciefl^ 
the  present  daik  hour  Ibr  Europe  smd  humanity  is  in  great  part 
to  be  attributed.   We  wish  to  see  tiie  free  states  of  Europe  and 
America  so  combined  to  uphold  the  great  interests  of  fiwedom* 
as  gradually  and  peacefully  to  leaven  the  nationa  that  are  not 
iiree  with  their  better  influences.    But  if  we  arc  to  be  supine  in 
this  matter  as  heretofore,  and  despotism  is  to  diffuse  itseu  more 
and  more,  through  our  connivance  or  neutrality,  then,  much  as 
we  deprecate  war,  we  have  no  scruple  in  saying — better  a  war 
that  '^lionld  put  an  end  to  such  a  rule,  than  a  long  peace  that 
should  uiily  ensure  to  it  a  greater  permanenee  and  power.  This 
Ave  t-ay  as  men  in  earnest  to  abate  human  suffering;  and  not  less 
cai-ncst  to  see  the  nations  of  Eui'ope  progress  in  intelligence,  in 
morality,  and  in  religion.   Let  despotism  continue  strong,  and 
all  these  interests  must  continue  weak ; — only  as  such  powers 
shall  become  weak,  can  such  interests  become  strong.  iMationa 
haye  their  responsibilities  and  their  duties*  as  such ;  and  the j 
liaye»  no  less  surely,  their  retributions  as  such.   The  people  who 
haye  oeassd  to  feel  this  tnith^  have  become  more  selfish  than  the 
savage  j  have  sealed  their  own  doom ;  and  will,  ere  lon^  see  the 
heritage,  of  which  they  show  themselves  to  be  so  unworthy, 
pass  into  other  hands. 
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SiNCB  we  last  went  to  press  Protectionism  has  fallen.  The  men  who 
strove  in  vain  to  save  it,  might  have  saved  themselveai  But  even 
that  they  have  not  done.  To  retain  office^  th»y  w«re  prepared  to  do 
the  things  which  they  had  declared,  ofleo,  everywhere,  and  to  the  last 
hum,  to  be  the  things  which  no  statesman  Bhookl  dow  It  was  a  high 
bidding  for  power.  But  the  bidding  was  not  eceepted,  and  the  loss  of 
power  has  been  attended  by  the  loss  of  something  that  should  have 
been  much  more  precious*  Thegreat  principle  so  long  at  stake  is  oow 
doubly  safe— safe  in  its  own  strength,  and  safe  in  the  adf-indueed 
weakness  of  its  adversaries.  IVntb,  like  the  great  forces  of  nature^ 
worics  skwiy,  but  surely. 

We  should  not  dioose  coalitions  iat  their  own  sake.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  ooslition  is  insepai*able  from  the  pvlnetple  of  constitutionalism. 
Without  some  merging  of  the  less  for  the  sake  of  the  greater^  popular 
government  Is  imposaible^  and  arbitrary  government  becomes  inevit- 
able. The  question  here,  with  men  of  sense,  can  never  be  more  than 
a  question  of  mode  or  degree.  To  show  that  such  combination  is 
possible  among  us,  is  to  read  a  wholcsoiiie  lesson  to  the  (lc>iJOts. 
Thank  Heaven ! — faction  hus  nut  prepared  us  for  another  cou^  detat. 

But  the  strength  of  the  new  ministry  is  not  such  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  caution  and  firmness.  It  will  be  expected  to  acquit  it^lf 
maiilully  in  our  Foreign  Policy — will  it  do  so?  It  talks  of  a  national 
system  of  Education — can  it  devise  a  scheme  that  shall  commend  itself, 
not  only  to  a  good  middle  stratum  of  our  people,  but  to  our  Volun- 
taries on  the  one  b;ind,  and  to  our  Tractarians  on  the  other?  The 
dilhculties  here  are  great,  if  not  insuperable ;  we  trust  th^  wiU  not 
he  underrated. 
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The  function  of  a  Quarterly  Review  has  come  to  consist,  not  so  much 
in  the  reviewing  of  books,  as  in  a  treatment  of  topics,  of  pai  ticular  or 
general  interest,  after  a  more  full  and  thorough  manner  than  is 
possible  in  other  sections  of  the  periodical  press.  From  the  first,  we 
have  endeayoured  in  some  degree  to  combine  the  two  object?,  by 
means  of  a  supplement  to  each  number  consisting  of  nuticus  of 
books.  To  this  last  department  we  mean  to  assign  a  larger  space,  and 
care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  pages  so  appropriated  shall 
present  a  faithfnl  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  more  important  works 
in  our  current  literature. — Editor. 


Ins:  An  Eg^tian  Pilgrimage.   By  James  Augustus  St.  John. 

2  vols.    Longman.  1852. 

When  the  traveller  disembarks  at  Alexandria,  and  sets  foot  for  the 
4knX  time  on  the  mysterious  soil  of  £g}'pt,  his  ears  aire  assailed  by  a 
Babel  of  languagoe  every  modem  tongue  (as  onee  evevy  andeat)  has 
its  representatives  on  that  busy  quay,  and  gutturals^  sibilants,  and 
liquids,  growl  and  hiss,  and  undulate  about  him  in  a  tumult  of  unin- 
t'-lli^ible  articnlntion.  Mr.  St.  John,  as  he  invites  the  reader  to 
accompany  hiin  from  the  port  on  his  travels  up  the  country,  adopts 
modes  of  address  quite  as  multifarious.  His  speech,  indeed,  is  Engr 
lish  throughout;  aud  very  good  English  too,  but  the  forms  which  it 
assames  are  J^irtean  in  thdr  number  and  variety*  He  gossips  like  a 
Frenchman,  dreams  like  a  German,  and  judges  like  an  EsgUshman. 
He  has  reveries  and  pictoies  for  the  imaginative,  anecdotes  and  tales 
for  those  of  li^rhter  mood,  and  description*?  and  rcflcetions  for  the 
lovers  of  fact  aud  the  lovers  of  thought.  Each  cast  of  niind  is  by 
turns  accosted,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  native  language.  It  would  be 
liard,  indeed,  if  some  iish  were  not  caught  by  a  net  with  a  reach  so 
extensive.  The  author  dwellB  on  no  salgeet  tiU  it  becomes  tedkms. 
Interest  Is  kept  always  alive  by  the  shifting  of  the  scenes;  and  fiwi 
melts  off  into  netlon»  or  fiction  crystallizes  into  fael»  ^thmost  gratefiil 
interchange.  If  now  and  then  a  reflection  merges  on  the  trite,  or 
feeling  lapses  into  sentimental  ism,  the  writer  secures,  the  next 
moment,  a  full  pardon  by  something  pleasant,  which  opens  on  us  at 
the  succeeding  page.    It  is  impossible  to  be  out  of  humour  wiiii  him. 

We  have  oftien  thought  that  the  fictitious,  or  ideal  element,  might 
be  introdnced  with  advaamge  into  books  of  travels  In  a  proportkm  ias 
•larger  than  has  been  customary;  that  the  travsUer  might  some- 
times shelter  himself  behind  imaginary  personages,  and  portray  by 
invention,  as  well  as  factSi  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people 
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among  whom  he  has  scgowmed.  Howeyer  undesirable  such  a  oouise 
misht  be  for  those  "who  travel  to  enrich  the  stores  of  natural  or  social 
science,  it  would  be  quite  in  liarmony  with  the  purpose  ot  those  who 
leave  home  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  strange  scenes,  to  ^ive  life  and 
colour  to  their  study  of  the  past,  or  to  observe  the  manners  and  the 
usage  of  a  distant  nation.  It  it  soawwlitl  snriirising  that  aaob  a 
coinliinatioD  has  been  Mtherto  nnattempted.  For  A»  Bait  this  method 
would  be  eapedally  appropriate.  The  Oriental  world,  without  ita 
romance^  la  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.  It 
conveys,  in  the  issue,  a  far  more  correct  imprep?ion  to  devise  or 
modify  examples  true  to  the  spirit  of  that  romance,  than  simply  to 
inform  the  reader  many  times  that  the  Arab  is  passionately  fond  of 
story-telling.  Mr.  St  John  has  adopted  the  course  we  describe  with 
an  originally  that  is  very  refireahing.  He  intzodncea  charactera  to 
idato  talea  a£  wonder,  of  passion,  or  of  tonohliig  patfaoa;  he  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Egyptian  theoeopbj  into  a  vision  of  Isis  at 
Amenti;  he  peoples  the  subterranean  caverns  with  fantasies  which 
embody  the  thoughts  of  those  who  built  and  deemed  them  holy;  and 
if,  sotoetimes,  we  scarcely  know  as  we  read  w  hether  an  adventure  or 
a  scene  be  imagiuaiy  or  real — ^whether  we  wake  or  dieam,  the  result 
of  ^e  whole  preaenta  Egypt  -vividly  before  na— ita  Hery  sun,  its 
wonhipped  liver,  ita  daaiing  deserlB,  the  lingering  grandeur  which 
eonaecratea  it  still,  the  rude  and  simple  life  of  those  who  now  people 
the  domain  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  ride  or  smoke  beneath  the  sliadow 
of  the  pyramids.  This  is  not  tlie  first  good  book  Mr.  St.  John  has 
given  us  on  E^^ypt.  The  present  work  is  the  matured  result  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  impressions  produced  by  repeated  visits,  during 
which  he  became  profici^t  in  the  language,  and  at  home  among  the 
people.  Xhtts^  mellowed  liy  diatanee,  thoughtfnl  with  many  a  mualng 
leoiniaoano^  hia  /vis^unencumbered  with  the  profitleia  detail  of  the 
raw  traveller — presents  with  judgment  the  truly  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Land  of  Riddle,  enters  into  the  spirit  of  its  mystery,  and 
surrounds  the  whole  with  an  imaginative  halo,  pensive  and  yet 
kindly. 

There  are  some  travellers  whose  accounts  of  personal  discomfort 
tiieir  anecdotes  of  anfiMng  or  peril  fnm  rudeneaa  and  ignorance,  their 
eomplainta  of  intolerable  extortion,  aeem  all  aasembled  in  their  ptgei 
to  deter  the  reader  from  ever  entering  the  unhappy  cotmtry  thej 

describe ;  much  as  the  prince  in  the  Arabian  Nights  was  warned,  at 
landin^^  on  the  country  of  the  enchanter,  by  the  crowd  of  animals  which 
came  down  to  tlie  beach — animals  which  had  once  been  intu,  and  which 
besought  iiim  by  their  cries  and  gestures  to  advance  no  farther,  lest  he 
dwuldaiifoftlihe  mlaerabletruafonBaitioii.  ]£r«  St  JohaianotoBa 
cf  thia  dan.  He  ia  resolved  to  see  the  land  of  the  ami  on  ita  nmny 
aide.  His  olfactories  are  peenliarly  sensitive.  Patient  of  heat  and  of 
fatigue,  the  ill-odours  of  the  mummy-caves  prostrated  him  at  once. 
Yet  the  stenches  of  Alexandria —  worse  than  those  of  Cologne— 
cannot  disturb  im  equanindty.   The  mention  of  them  leadd  bun  off 
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hj  the  association  of  contrast,  to  a  digression  on  perirHatra,  and,  he 
nwkM  himself  amends  by  bumiug  putiles  in  the  next  paragraph. 
He  loTOfl^  ehildreuy  and  wins  the  heart  of  Arab  mothers  bj  plajui^ 
with  their  little  ones.  If  he  describes  his  exhaustion  or  his  iUness^  it 

is  only  to  descant  immediatelj  afterwards  on  the  wondrous  luxury  of 
true  oriental  coffee  and  foaming  buffalo's  milk,  and  to  revel  in  the 
remembmnce  of  the  joys  of  convalescence.  He  (Iei»icts  the  rlpliriuus- 
ness  of  kabobs,  with  a  gusto  that  would  make  uu  uldermuu  purple  in 
the  face  with  desire  and  envy,  with  a  lusdoua  minutenesi  that  amoanta 
to  cmelty,  as  he  cannot  supply  his  readers  with  each  a  dish  of  this 
ambrosial  delicacy,  smoking  hot.  He  can  even  enter  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  solitary,  {^lulosophic  stork,  on  which  he  gazes  and  meditates 
as  it  bj^thos  \u  fe(  t  in  the  water  where  floats  perpetual  dinner  in  the 
form  of  inriumei  :il>lt'  fish.  Never,  surely,  did  mortal  press  to  hi^  lips  such 
ecstatic  amber-mouthed  pipes — magic  wands  of  cloud-laud — find  dates 
and  bananas  so  exquisite,  see  daughters  of  the  east  so  lovely,  fall  in 
with  characters  so  piquant  and  romantic,  and  receive  from  the  sensnona 
and  ideal  worlds  alike^  each  intense  and  inexhanstible  enjoyment. 
Imafijination  has,  doubtleas,  done  not  n  little  in  his  case  to  heighten  the 
plen^nros  and  to  veil  the  annoyance  of  eastern  travel^  batacheerfol 
temper  and  a  lovinir  heart  have  done  yet  more. 

Mr.  St.  John  js  traversinir  the  Delta,  having  just  recovered  from  a 
fever,  and  thus  describes  the  characteristic  scenery  ot  that  region  ; 

*  Words  ar«  poor  things  for  the  porpoee  of  paintiDg',  in  comparison  with  ochre 
sad  uhra-marine,  uuless  one  pofMMet  the  nt  of  indiu  ing  the  reader  to  make 
pictaret  for  himself.  Bat  on  the  evening,  as  I  reropml  i  r  wl!!,  of  leaving;  n\y  fever- 
viila^,  I  stood  on  a  lofty  stone  hridge,  or  ratber  sat  on  my  donkuj  A  back,  and 
looking  round  me,  was  literaUj  transported  into  forgetfolness  of  time  tod  place  by 
the  <?T'-j'iisite  featur:'s  of  the  ^rpnc.  TowaH*;  the  left,  a  large  river,  not  the  less 
beaatitui  iar  being  arttticial,  went  winding  away  beneath  the  evening  lan;  now 
wipnaSSnfit  now  oontnotiog,  bow  hiddon  by  Miage,  now  flovfa^f  on  Is  me  majesty, 
ti!l  lost  m  the  blue  distance.  To  the  ricrht,  nuni'Tons  villajres,  saints'  tombs, 
mosques,  minarets,  and  cupolas,  rendered  ruddy  and  glowing  hy  the  rich  light 
iCfeamiog  upon  ibem  from  the  wett,  were  bdieid  through  openings  in  tiie  woods; 
while  immediately  before  me  stretched  a  Accession  of  wheat  and  rice  fields,  of  the 
freshest  and  brightest  green,  terminating  in  the  distance  on  the  edge  of  spreading 
lakee,  dotted  with  i&Lands,  and  reflecting  the  crimson  clouds  which  lost  themselves 
SHioaf  palm-groves,  mimosa-copMib  aid  masses  of  mighty  syoamons^  liohtr  and 
more  towering  than  the  oak. 

*  An  abundance  of  clouds  were  gmeraily  ready  towards  evening  to  multiply  the 
ftatnrss  of  the  pictaresqoei,  fMliog  tiifmselves  behind  the  woods  into  mimie  mooK* 
tain<?,  seeming,  for  rhc  mnmcnt,  every  whit  as  real  aS  ihc  Alps,  which  at  stinset 
often  assume  the  appearance  of  being  trAosparent,  and  ready  to  melt  into  the  air  or 
Hottt  awaw  like  vapoor.  It  mast  have  been  some  ridge  of  this  aSrial  sabstaoee  that 
suzcrcsted  to  the  poets  nf  antiquity  the  idea  of  Olympos;  for  the  siupendoos 
^ineaces  on  which  I  gased  in  the  Delta,  of  purple,  amethyst,  raby,  saffron,  greeoy 
•ad  gold,  disposed  in  glittering  temraes  rising  above  eaeh  odier  uid  eoniicetcd  hf 
essy  pathways  of  emerald,  conducting  the  eye  upward  13cea  Titan,  Ull  it  scaled  the 
beavens  and  !M>empd  to  penetrate  iiuotheoiipjrHU^  were  VQVtbj  to  be  the  balMta^OBt 

of  gods.' — vol.  i.  p.  132 — 134. 

The  following  account  of  remule  life  in  Egypt  will  not  be  to  the 
taate  of  the  modem  eoderiaiwe  of  AmcHtieas 

*  We  ptobtbly  ibm  a  lUw  eoMepCion  of  4lw  life  of  Ike  liarMD,  laided 
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who  sappose  its  inhabitanti  to  ht  tmtjtd  by  a  sjstem  of  ideas  different  from 

that  which  really  prevails  among  them.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  are  quite  as 
bap^y  as  the  rest  of  their  sex,  otherwise  nature  would  never  have  given  perpetuity  to 
the  institutions,  whidi  seems  quite  m  notable  to  the  oast  as  very  different  institutions 
to  the  north.  At  any  rate  the  women  themselves  are  the  best  jud^rcs,  and  dioy 
appear  upon  the  whole  no  less  contented  than  their  sisters  of  Franke&iau. 
■  ^Besides,  tbeirsedaiioii  is  not  so  abaolatOM  wo  imagioo.  I  hoTOSomiespeetablo 
men  and  their  wives  goinp  out  to  spend  the  evening  pUaprnitly  in  the  fields  between 
Cairo  and  Shouhra,  forming  little  groups,  but  not  so  lar  remoTed  as  to  prevent 
conyerwtioa.  Thoy  iM  not,  of  ootone,  belong  to  the  upper  olataca,  wbich  every 
where  sacrifice  the  heart  and  its  best  affections  to  pride  and  vanity;  bnt  were 
probably  shopkeepers  or  what  is  called  in  the  east  little  merchants,  extremely 
comfortable,  and  as  we  express  it,  well  to  do.  At  aoy  rate,  it  mirth  be  a  criterion, 
the^  were  as  happy  as  Greeks,  Ibr  they  talked,  laughed,  related  anecdotes  and 
stories,  smoked,  drauk  sherbet,  and  ate  sweetmeats  and  all  sorts  of  delicacies  with 
mnch  greater  gusto  than  the  same  number  of  princes  and  princesses  in  the  sombre 
Borth. 

*  Again,  -when  I  visited  the  Mosque  of  Flowers,  I  saw  at  least  four  or  five  hundred 
women,  many  of  them  of  the  hight^st  rank,  distributed  through  the  Tarious  aisles,  in 
pleasant  little  groups  seated  on  earpets,  some  sewing,  otbers  soekliog  their  cbildreD, 
others  talking  and  laugMiiir,  or  eating  and  drinking,  while  their  slaves  stood 
round  in  attendance.  As  I  was  dressed  like  a  Turk,  they  bestowed  no  more 
attention  on  me  than  on  any  other  person.  So  I  gazed  on  tbem  at  my  leisure, 
while  I  affected  to  be  regarding  the  architecture,theooloiiiaof  the  painted  windows* 
and  the  materials  of  the  pavement.' — toL  i  p.  29S. 

Of  tbe  Art^  described  by  most  travellers  an  equally  light  of 
finger  and  of  heart,  the  author  speaks  in  terms  ot"  praise;  and  sayfj 
that  he  found  Ihem,  with  few  exceptions,  honest  and  kindly  dij^posed. 
As  he  journeys  with  his  iViend  Vere  towards  the  desert,  they  diverge 
a  littltd  from  their  route  to  visit  a  Bedoum  eucumpment,  l^ing  on  tiid 
border  land  between  tbe  eultitrated  ootmtry  and  the  wilderness. 

*Wbat  nuy  have  been  the  feelings  of  tbe  inmates,  it  is  not  of  course  in  my  power 
1o  tell;  bot  to  my  flmey  they  presented  in  their  dwellings  one  cf  the  moat  cheering 
pictures  I  have  ever  btheW.  Irnnpine  a  small  verdnnt  plain  running  southward, 
and  terminating  in  tbe  sands  of  the  desert,  which  approach  it  in  tiny  waves  like 
diose  of  the  sea  fn  sammer.  In  the  midst  of  this  grassy  level,  a  line  of  Uaek  tents, 
formirip;  a  spacious  crescerit.  f  ici  d  the  east,  and  enclosed  within  its  liorns  wlint  may 
not  improperly  be  termed  the  village  green :  the  tents,  lar^e  and  roomy,  were  open  in 
front,  and  we  obaerved  hundreds  of  pretty  mammas  sitting  under  tbe  prqjecting 
canopy,  knitting,  sewing,  or  chatting,  while  their  children,  in  great  numbers,  gam* 
boiled  before  them  on  the  grass.  Their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  wm*  a-way  in 
the  desert,  with  their  horses,  sheep,  and  camels,  while  two  or  tiiree  old  men  reuiamed, 
nominally  to  protect  the  encampment,  thoa|^  there  im,  probably,  ao  near  the  valky 
▼ery  little  danger  to  b<?  npprphended. 

*yfe  baited  on  the  uorth  wing  of  the  crescent,  that  I  might  form  some  idea  of  the 
«datence  I  had  once  traced  ont  tor  myself,  and  I  can  conceive  that  it  wonld  have  been 
most  happy.  Then  omen,  young  nnd  old,  were  nil  Tinye'led,  and  seenaed  neither  to 
court  nor  shun  the  gaze  of  strangers.  Several  came  out  to  look  at  us,  and  I  reaiemb^r 
one  in  particular,  with  a  baby  at  her  breast  and  two  very  little  ddUien  clinging  to 
her  skirts,  w  bo  would  have  been  called  extremely  beautiful  in  Europe.  Swarthy,  no 
doubt,  she  was,  but  her  regular  features,  her  large  black  eyes,  her  lofty  forehead* 
shaded  by  a  profimon  of  dark  tresses,  suggested  to  me  tbe  idea  of  a  Greek  woman 
in  iht  lieroioagea. 

•  Freedom  everywhere  ennobles  tbe  mind,  and  impresses  an  openne«f  and  grandeur 
on  tbe  couuteuatice.  iu  iigypt,  the  women,  however  pretty,  are  so  timid  as  tu  be 
almost  sheepish.  They  i^tpw  to  yoo  afraid  of  all  the  norul,  not  10  mnch  thicogb 
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*  The  Bcdonhi  girls,  on  the  contrary,  seen  to  fe«r  nothbg;  end  the  expreniM  of 

th^ir  faces  gives  you  distinctly  to  understan  l  tlmt  they  are  able  to  defend  themselves 
a^nst  any  one.  I  never  saw  an  immodest  womau  ia  the  desert;  tbeir  manners  ai^ 
ftee,  easy,  gracefol,  and  would  be  thought  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  ciTiluceUoD, 
if  it  were  not  evident  tbtt  thej  are  uepired  by  nniopliifltieeted  aetnie.*— toL  i. 

p.  273. 

We  can  commend  th^se  two  volumes  of  confessions  and  drcJiTnf, 
pictures  and  meditations,  to  all  j  and  especiuUy  to  those  who  will 
relish  a  suggestive  aud  imaginative  work  all  the  more  for  being 
equally  free  both  from  method  and  from  affectatioD. 

lyU  PhUotophy  of  Uke  Sensei;  or,  Man  M  Cmmtxitm  wUk  a 
Material  IVorJd.  By  BoBBRT  S.  Wyld.  Edinburgh:  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  Tweeddale  Coart  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall^ 
and  Co.    1 852. 

Here  is  a  book  of  505  pag(  s  c^n  the  philosophy  of  the  senses.  To 
assign  its  true  position  in  the  philosophical  literature  oi'  the  day,  is  the 
object  of  the  present  brief  critique.  Of  the  works  which  are  daily 
coming  from  the  press,  for  a  permanent  or  8hort*liyed  exiatenee  and 
influence,  there  appear,  at  interrala  somewhat  distant,  some  that  pos- 
sess original  materials,  the  result  of  long  and  patient  study,  and  of 
elaborate  and  careful  experiments,  the  publication  of  which  will  tend 
to  widen  the  domain  of  ascertain  el  science.  They  are  the  announced 
results  of  explorations  into  regions  hitherto  untraversed — spoils  from 
the  dai'kncss  which  tempts  that  it  may  repay  the  investigations  of  the 
inquiring  mind.  All  hail  to  such  productions,  with  whatever  depart* 
ment  of  truth  they  may  be  connected.  Tbey  become  the  law  and  the 
testimony  to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  on  which  decisiims  are  based. 
Ilencn  thf^.  eagerness  with  which  we  anticipate  any  new  work  from 
the  man  who  is  knovm  to  be  in  actual  conflict  with  Nature,  to  wrest 
from  her  her  secret  truths.  Whether  he  be  the  astronomer,  sweeping 
the  heavens  with  his  powerful  telescope,  aud  eliciting,  through  the 
application  of  a  high  and  rigid  calculus,  a  new  fact  or  law;  or  whether 
he  be  the  physiologist,  with  his  scalpel  or  microscope,  examining  the 
structure  and  oiganie  movements  of  the  living  body;  or  the  ch^oist, 
^  in  his  laboratory,  pursuing  his  thaumaturgic  art  to  new  analyses  and 
combinations  ; — to  all  such  earnest  workmen  we  give  cheerful  homage, 
and  we  look  forwai-d  with  a  very  warrantable  interest  to  the  appear- 
ance of  some  fresh  book  trom  their  pen,  as  to  a  new  utterance  from 
the  orade.  Nature  speaks  through  them  to  those  who  lack  power 
and  appliances  to  have  immediate  intercourse  with  her,  and  their 
testimony  must  he  accepted  to  a  large  extent  on  faith.  Works  like 
these,  however,  are  not  only  rare  plMOomena,  but  tiiey  are  frequently 
imadapted  in  their  structure  and  language  to  the  popular  mind.  They 
are  written  ni  rijili.T  which  only  the  initiated  can  comprehend;  and 
hence  arises  llie  iieccasity  of  literary  mediators,  who  can  strip  them 
in  some  degree  of  their  bcieiitilic  aspect,  and  (though  at  times  with 
aome  little  sacrifice  of  rigid  accuracy)  succeed  in  rendering  them 
intelligible  to  the  mass. 

Men  and  books  of  this  latter  description  are  by  no  meana  to  be 
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tepiwd.   Tlioiigli  inferior  in  point  of  authority  to  the  original^  they 

ere  superior  in  the  hreedth  of  influence  thej  immedietdj  exert.  The 
work  before  us  is  manifestly  of  the  latter  class.  Its  trae  place  must 
be  assigned  among  t!ie  compilations  which  of  recent  years  liave 
abounderJ,  and  which  have  been  of  such  siornal  use  in  difFusinpr  know- 
ledge through  the  length  and  breadth  of  6oci(  t  j.  As  a  compiliition, 
however,  it  is  by  do  means  the  best  that  might  have  been  easily 
written  npon  the  <*Fhilosophy  of  the  Senses." 

The  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  yoj  clesr  idea  of  the  resl 
import  of  the  title  of  his  book ;  and  onless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
the  complaint  among  its  readers  will  be  general,  that  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  that  metliod  which  h  nowindispeDsable  in  any  work  which 
aspires  to  popularity  and  usetulness. 

It  is  freely  ackuuwledged,  that  it  contains  materiala  wliich,  under  a 
carelnl  metamorphosis,  might  be  conyerted  into  a  Tory  respeetable 
manaaL  The  writer  has  hdd  nnder  oontribation  some  of  the  highesl; 
anthorities  upon  the  various  subjeets  he  has  treated,  and  consequently 
he  cannot  fail  to  have  brought  together  valoable  reasonings  and 
results.  But  he  has  not  made  the  best  of  them  :  nnd  wf^  may  suggest 
to  hfm  the  propriety,  if  ever  the  vanity  of  authorship  in  his  case 
should  be  flattered  by  a  demand  for  a  second  edition,  of  curtailing 
the  ambitiousness  of  the  title  "Philosophy  of  the  Senses,**  and 
replacing  it  by  one  which  shall  not  excite  expectations  which  are 
sure  to  be  disappointed.  In  short,  the  Tolnme  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  published  note  •booli^  somewhat 
amplified,  of  any  careful  student  of  science  ;  and  though,  as  already 
hinted,  Mr.  Wyld  is  strangely  lucking  in  the  architectural  skill  needful 
for  a  methodical  work,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit,  that  he 
has  given  abundant  marks  of  patient  and  extensive  investigations. 
It  gives  us  pleasure,  also,  to  be  able  to  speak  favourably  of  the  aspect 
Ub  worit  bears  in  rdation  to  Tc%ion.  Unlike  the  greater  portion  of 
our  scientific  publicationSi  which  either  make  no  recognition  of  religion 
whatever,  or  insinuate  opposition  to  its  truths  and  claims,  there  is  in 
almost  eveiy  chapter  a  devout  and  intelligent  submission  to  revealed^ 
truth. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  virtual  fathw 
of  ate  science  of  optics.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  thirty-seven 
chapters.  In  the  first  part,  among  other  subjects,  he  treats  of  inoiganic 
and  organic  forms  of  being  ;  their  distinctions  and  relaiionships ;  of 
]ifi»  in  plants  and  animals ;  and  of  the  phenomena  of  organiaati<Mi 
generally.  It  is  in  this'  part  that  he  has  a  knightlv  encounter  with 
the  author  of  the  Vcstujes  of  Creation,  or  rather,  with  the  vestiges  of 
the  author;  for  by  this  time  his  totnlitv  hns  bee!i  so  soriou^lv^  shattered 
with  the  Sedgwickiau  sledge-hammer,  uud  other  minor  weupoiib,  tliat 

it  is  positively  cruel  to  attsdc  his  ranains.    Qukteani  m  jNioe. 

The  following  extract  from  the  fifth  chapter,  on  the  phenomena  of 

organization,  is  chiefiy  Taluable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  marks  of  design,  as  exhibited  in  the  vital  and  oiganie  functions  of 
the  body : 
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The  mo«t  importaat  materials  for  nalrition  are  the  aibamen  and  fibrin  con- 
ti^Mcd  in  the  blood ;  a  portion  of  thcM  it  imbibed  by  the  tissaes  of  the  body  and 
incorporated  by  them,  while  the  rest  it  retimed  into  the  veins  for  cirenlatioii. 
This  natrition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  is  effected  by  what  is  call<*<3  assi- 
inilatiun;  that  is  to  say,  each  portion  of  tht  substance  of  an  oryan  or  tiague^  whatever 
its  nature  or  function^  'aUract$  from  the  fluid  portim  qj^At  kmod  Clt  mtetmary  parti- 
clex,  and  by  tlie  changes  which  it  effects  on  them,  causes  them  to  incorporate  into  iU 
substance^  and  to  parOcipcUe  in  the  vital  principle  <if  the  organ  itself.  Thus,  narim 
form  menwu  tiAkmee,  imitobf  unueular  ettbetanet,  barn  fhrms  imemu  mA^eme^ 

and  sn  nn  'The  peculiarities  of  the  secretions,'  says  Mailer,  'do  not 

depend  on  the  internal  conformation  of  the  glands,  for,  aa  I  have  sufficiently 
dMMmttrated,  eaeli  tecretiott  it  in  different  animait  the  product  of  the  most  ▼ariou 
glandular  structures,  and  very  different  fluids  are  secreted  hy  glands  of  similar 
organization.  The  nature  of  the  secretions  depends,  therefore,  solely  on  the  pecu' 
lur  vital  properties  of  the  orgamc  substance  which  forms  the  secreting  organ,  and 
which  may  remain  the  same,  however  different  the  conformation  of  the  aaeietiDg 
cavities  may  be.  The  rnriety  of  secretions  depends,  therefore,  on  the  same  cause 
as  variety  of  the  formation  and  life  of  organs  generally  ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  in  nutrition  the  part  of  the  blood  which  has  undergone  the  peculiar  chan^  is 
iOM^rporated  with  the  organ  itself,  T^hil  ■  in  accretion  it  is  eliminated  from  it.' 

then,  it  is  neither  diflerence  in  the  form  and  ttraetore  of  the  different  glands 
which  giTflt  them  their  po  w  er  of  producing  their  dittinctive  teeretions,  nor  dilmvnee 
in  their  chemical  constituti  ii,  which  in  all  is  albuminous,  whence  arises  the  distinctloa 
in  their  operatioot? — ^e  one  secreting  bile,  and  the  other  teart.  Most  it  not  be 
'the  retid«nee/nt Mnller exprettet  it,  'of  a  peetdiarYital  power tDettedto  eaeb,to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  requisite  functions  V  This  may  be  called  a  law— yes, 
a  natural  law  — but  what  light  does  such  a  term  throw  on  the  phenomenon? 
Evidently  none  at  ulL  We  must  look  deeper,  or  rather  higher,  before  we  can  com 
prebend  It.  The  same  Bemg  wAo  jpnws  itt  chemical  tkaracter  to  a  bit  of  iron  or  stone, 
gives  its  physiological,  or  we  may  say,  psychoiogicai,  character  to  the  liver,  to  the  heart, 

and  to  each  other  org<m  of  Uie  body  Thus  the  functions  of  animal  organic 

lift—digestion,  atunnlation,  secretion,  excretion,  absorption — ^processes  going  on  in 
the  nnimal  frame,  on  ulmt  do  they  all  hinge? — the  simple  principle  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  the  drawing  of  the  required  atomic  elements  ot  matter  to  the  particu- 
lar part,  or  the  repelling  them  from  it  The  naterialitt  teisea  on  thit  at  a  proof 
that  all  things  ar*  mh d  by  the  laws  of  matter,  nnd  be  sri  s  s,  '  fnno  simple  are  these 
laws  r  True,  and  we  may  simplify  the  expression  still  further,  and  say  that  all  is 
ezplamed  by  one  word,  and  diat  nord  ii  motfion.  We  readily  assent  to  this,  and  we 
like  to  envisage  it  closely;  all  the  operations  of  matter  are  but  a  transferring  of  the 
atoms  of  matt»'r  from  one  place  to  another — a  simple  motion;  but  then,  is  it  a  Mind, 
unmeaning  uiutiuu?  Is  there  not  a  discriminating  and  selecting  power  in  aii  tlie 
processes  we  ham  named  ? — sonetlung  dir§elmjf  we  wieHon  for  the  detSgned  ends? 
This  is  the  first  consideration  that  occurs  to  us;  the  second  is  this — every movemait 
infers  a  momr.  So  says  human  reason.  Now,  in  the  processes  we  have  been  con- 
tefliplaling,  we  see  movemrats  all  afoot  Who  or  what  produces  them^  it  the 
question.  Who  Tniilds  a  hou'^e  ? — masons.  Very  g-nod.  The  world? — attraction* 
Thit  attraction  is  the  very  thing  we  wish  explained.  Attraction  is  a  name  for  a 
living,  actf  ve,  moving  pow^ :  he  who  can  explain  itt  origin  and  contiaQed  existence, 

will  clear  up  much.  Tlie  vulp;  ir  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  Siitisfied  with  the  l'^oIs 
of  Olympus;  thinking  men  searched  deeper.  Let  at  tee  that  we  rett  not  satisfied 
with  a  name  instead  of  a  cause-' — pp.  46—49. 

The  second  pert  u  duefly  oocapied  wUh  a  description  of  the 
pbenome&ft  of  soand  snd  light,  and  eoatams  nothiiig  of  interest  whieli 
may  not  be  Ibimd  in  any  book  of  repute  in  tbme  depertments  of 

science. 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  number  of  the  senses — of  the  skin — 
of  taste—^f  ameli — and  theoy  by  a  singular  violation  of  method,  o£ 
vision. 
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The  fourth  is  devoted  to  metaphysical  in(|uirie?,  and  is  by  far 
the  least  successful  portion  of  the  volume.  Th*  author  is  evidently 
at  the  mercy  ot'  secoud-band  authorities,  aud  labours  under  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  being  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
thfi  science.  He  has  diacussed  the  doctrine  of  peroeptioii— endeaTOorod 
-to  balance  the  claims  of  its  mediacy  and  immeducy,  while  he  is 
clearly  unaeqtiainted  with  the  real  scientific  purport  of  these  con- 
trapfed  terme^  and  witli  the  manifold  representative  media,  both 
mnttrinl  and  spiritual,  which  have  been  liypothetically  assumed 
in  order  to  connect  the  ego  with  the  non-ego.  He  has  imputed  to 
£eid  and  his  illustrious  editor  the  doctrine,  tiiut  the  mind  perceives 
matter  m  Uselfj  that  it  feeb  the  table  and  iseee  the.  green  fields ; 
and  that  it  does  this  immtdiaki^f  and  not  through  t£e  impression 
produced  on  the  nenrons  system  by  the  impulse  of  the  moleoules  of 
matter. 

We  are  bold  to  pvc  this  construction  of  their  doctrine  an 
emphatic  denial,  for,  as  regards  Hamilton  at  least,  nothincr  can  be 
more  cle-ar  and  explicit  than  his  disavowal  of  any  such  uution.  In 
his  edition  of  Beid,  page  160,  we  find  the  following  words  : 

'  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  '  we  see  the  object '  (meaning  the  thing  from  which 
the  mvt  eeme  by  emanation  or  refleetioD,  bat  wMdi  it  aakoowB  and  inoogi^blt 

by  Bignt),  and  ?;n  forth.  It  would  be  morp  corrfcf  to  describe  vision  a  perception 
by  which  we  take  immediate  cognixance  of  light  in  relation  to  our  organ — that  ia, 
as  diftised  and  figured  upon  the  retina,  vnder  ▼anoot  modifieatioDS  <^  degree  and 
Mnd  (brightness  and  colour),  and  likewise  as  falling  upon  it  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. The  image  on  the  retina  is  not  itself  an  object  of  visual  perception.  It  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  complement  of  those  points,  or  of  that  sensitive  surface 
on  which  the  rays  impinge,  and  with  which  they  enter  into  KlalioiB«  The  total 
object  of  visual  perception  is  thas  neither  the  rays  in  themselves,  nor  the  organ  in 
itself,  but  the  rays  and  the  living  organ  in  reciprocity :  this  organ  is  not,  however, 
to  be  viewed  as  metely  the  tetina.  but  as  the  whole  tract  of  nervous  fibre  pertain- 
ing to  the  sense.    In  an  act  of  vision,  so  also  in  the  other  sensitire  acts,  I  am  tfaus 

cim$cious  (the  word  should  not  be  restricted  to  self-consciousness),  or  immediately 
cogoisant,  not  only  of  the  affections  of  tel^  bat  of  the  phenomena  of  something 
diffinent  firom  sdf  $  boUiy  lunrerer,  always  in  xelation  to  eooh  other.' 

Against  some  other  theory,  then,  the  lemariu  of  Hr.  Wyld  may  have 
nnanswerable  weighs  but  they  are  wholly  out  of  place  as  direct 
against  the  doctrine  of  perception  held  by  the  editor  of  Reid,  if  not 

with  uniform  clearness  by  Reid  himself.  Sir  William  maintains,  tliat 
we  have  an  ir/inifdiate  perception  of  the  non-erjo.  This  non'eyo  is 
twofold,  either  organic^  or  extra-oiyanic.  The  orgajiic^  or  corporeal^ 
msLjf  under  different  aspects,  be  regarded  as  either  belonging  to  the 
'  ^0,  or  the  non-ego.  If  the  be  viewed  as  emhincing  the  composite 
man,  bod^  and  wondt  then,  of  eourse^  it  claims  the  body  as  its  tmrnuUed 
organism.  If  the  soul  sdone  be  regarded  as  the  ego^  then  the  body  is 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  selft  and  becomes  an  extended,  outward^ 
material  substance.  Now,  as  to  the  wfirld  which  is  external  to  the 
body,  Sir  William  maintains,  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Wjld,  that  we  know 
nothing  except  through  the  medium  of  the  sensesi  but  he  muiuiains 
that  the  soul,  being  in  vital  yet  mysterious  union  with  the  senses,  per- 
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cdres  imnno^mUSj  whaterer  is  pbeoomenaUy  revealed  to  them.  His 
pbilosopliy  does  not  affirm  that  when  I  see  a  house  in  the  distance,  I 
see  it  immediately  just  as  it  is — in  its  absolute  dimensions,  position, 
and  colour; — \mt  it  floes  affirm,  that  what  is  seen,  is  immedicUeli/  per- 
ceired  to  sonicthi/iij  di/ferent  Jrom  the  ego  (the  sofif).  It  dof  s 
aliirin  that  vision  would  of  itself  ascertain  for  us  the  exterimUty  of 
the  house  to  our  bocb/;  but  it  does  affirm  that  when,  through  the  eon« 
soonsness  of  our  locomotive  tmrgj  being  resisted^  we  have  onod 
«cquired  the  knowledge  of  a  world  exterior  to  the  body,  we^  by  a 
combination  of  experiences,  learn  to  infer,  when  we  see  a  houses  that 
It  lies  beyond  the  province  of  our  oro^anism. 

The  immediacy  ot  perception,  therefore,  still  remains  unrcfuted, 
and  scepticism  still  glares  upon  its  rejectors  as  the  only  ghastly  alter- 
native. ISlr.  Wyld  fancies  that  he  is  not  yet  in  such  logical  straits. 
We  can  only  ezpUun  the  illusion  upon  the  principle  that  he  is  not 
master  of  the  problem  at  issae. 

EtmoncL   A  Skny  ^  Qnsen  A  nnis  Reign,  By  W.  M.  Thaokekat. 

3  vols.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

No  small  expectation  was  awakened  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  waa  about  to  nppfar  before  us  in  a  new 
walk  of  iictioii.  The  period  ^elected  waa  one  of  great  and  varied 
Interest.  He  had  ahready  portrayed  with  sklU  its  Btenoy  charac- 
teristics, in  a  course  of  lectures  recently  delivered.  It  remained  to 
be  seen  how  ftr  the  art  which  had  depicted  so  successfully  times 
present,  or  very  n^r  our  own,  would  add  to  its  triumphs  among 
scenes  and  character  more  remote.  The  new  work  could  neither  be 
assisted  nor  injured  by  the  fragmentary  metliod  of  monthly  publica- 
tion. It  would  be  written,  as  it  would  be  read,  at  once.  It  would 
probably  be  carefully  matured  and  harmonized  throughout  —  *■  teres 
atque  rotondus.' 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Etmond  will  not  disappoint  those  who  are  best 
able  to  appreciate  the  real  excellence  of  this  popular  author.  The 
devourer  of  novels,  greedy  for  mere  excitement,  will  pronounce  the 
book  heavy.  The  action  is,  indeed,  in  some  parts  much  too  tardy. 
The  preface,  and  the  introductory  part  of  the  story,  though  \vell 
written,  introduce  the  characters  awkwardly.  The  reader  wishes 
for  a  genealogical  tree  of  this  confusing  Outlewood  family,  and 
only  begins  furly  to  ei\joy  that  part  of  the  book  on  a  second  read* 
ing.  An  author  should  endeavour  to  interest  his  readers  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  actors  of  his  piece.  He  should  never  cool  their  ardour 
or  dissipate  their  good-humour  by  any  needless  difficulty  at  the  out- 
set. We  should  not  be  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  a  story,  as  the 
candidate  of^old  in  the  arcana  of  Egyptian  priestcraft,  through  a 
porchway  of  grievous  preliminary  probation.  Mystery  allures  us 
onward---it  is  the  veil  upon  the  statue.  Obacurity  repels — ^it  is  as 
though  the  author  chose  a  foggy  morning  for  our  day's  journey  in  his 
company.  We  do  not  travel  very  far,  however,  with  Mr.  Thackeray's 
Emumdi  befofe  the  son  breaks  out,  and  we  thoroughly  e^joy  ourselves. 
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Many  novels  which  open  with  the  pretence  of  being  household 
nnrrfitives,  h<A\e  their  name  ere  long,  and  lose  all  verisimilitude,  by 
a  cliange  of  style  or  plot  quite  at  variance  with  the.  title  they  b(  nr. 
The  fiction  of  an  autobi<^raphy  is  felt  to  be  a  mere  trick.  The 
family  story  is  like  a  text,  taken,  not  to  be  expounded,  but  abandoned; 
not  as  the  theme  of  the  dtflooane^  but  as  die  point  Jrtm  whieh  it 
is  to  diverge.  The  hero  who  tellt  the  tde  is  diseovered,  before  the 
end  of  the  tat  Tolume,  to  be  pouetted  by  the  novelist^ — his  indi- 
vifhinlity  mpr^'ed  in  that  of  the  author,  and  it  is  he  who  reflects, 
dr scribes,  or  satirizes.  Mr.  Thnckemj  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  his 
disguise.  The  book  does  read  more  like  a  family  memoir  than  a 
nov^.  The  scenes  of  Vemiiy  Fair  and  Fendennis  were  crowded 
with  cfasraeters.  Here  the  interest  esntres  upon  two  or  tiuree^  The 
action  embraces  the  best  part  of  a  life-time.  The  pathos  is  that  of 
secret  home>sorrow,  the  incidents  such  as  were  happening  every 
day.  If,  in  not  a  few  place?,  the  reflections  of  Esmond  are  obviously 
a  vehicle  for  the  pensive  and  desponding  satire  of  Thaekerny,  the 
writer  is  at  least  fr^  from  the  fault  of  having  selected  as  bis  repre- 
sentative a  character  to  wliom  such  thoughts  would  be  uncongeniaL 
It  wonid  be  most  nnressonable  to  require  of  an  antfaor,  so  dienm* 
stanced,  that  he  should  deny  his  natm,  and  divest  hiniself  of  that 
idiosyneiasy  winch  stamps  his  productions  as  his  own.  It  is  soA* 
dent  to  demand  that  he  should  not  be  himself  in  the  wrong  place — 
that  he  should  not  1>e  Tmnatnrally  natuiaL  This  law  Mr.  Ihackeraj 
has  satisfactorily  obeyed. 

There  is  this  great  difference  between  Scott  and  his  imitators  in  the 
management  of  the  historical  novel:  he  wrote  with  a  mind  stored 
already  with  the  requisite  historic  and  antiquarian  lore;  they  hare^  for 
the  most  part,  visibly  *  crammed'  for  the  occasion.  Their  personages 
resemble  the  man  smothered  in  the  crowd,  described  by  Fuller  as 
'porfpct  nnd  entire,  wanting  nothing  but  breath.*  Thfj  are  painfull}- 
a<  (  urate  in  costume  and  detail.  All  Meyrick's  ancient  armour  clattf 
down  upon  their- pages — W«;inet  and  camail,  testieres,  gaiges,  plas- 
trons, jupons,  jombeaux, — we  are  not  spared  a  single  strap  or  rivet. 
Thdr  descriptions  are  fUvolously  pedantic  as  the  frido^  tams»  and 
demi-pommadas  of  Captain  Tripetin  his  fiuBoos  battle  with  Gymnast. 
As  Corporal  Trim  said,  '  one  home-thrust  widi  the  bayonet  is  worth 
them  all.*  No  brcnthing,  tangible  body  fills  out  these  trophies  of 
accoutrement;  and,  like  the  empty  suits  of  nncestral  armour  which 
stood  round  the  drinking-hall  of  old  Kini;  liiorTi,  the  plumed 
casques  enclose  only  shadows.  Now  of  any  approach  to  tins  6h\,  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  perfectly  clear;  he  knows  where  to  stop.  Having  well 
digested  large  information  previoudy  acquired,  be  seleels  with  judg- 
ment. Without  the  parade  of  intimacy,  he  displays  a  familiarity  vrith 
the  characters  and  habits  of  the  time,  the  manifest  result  of  thoughtful, 
discriminating  study.  Here  are  no  kced  coats  and  hoops  enclosing 
names  and  nothincr  more.  When  "Walter  Scott  was  about  to  write 
Ifigel,  he  sent  up  to  town  for  Deriiom  s  Artificial  Clock-maker.  He 
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wanted  die  book  fin*  dio  eliaracter  of  old  David  Ramsay,  the  watch- 
maker, a  man  who  can  scarce  talk  or  hear  of  anything  bat  bis  beloTod 

docks.  Yet  after  such  pains  to  be  accurate,  Scott  allows  the  drenming 
mechanist  but  a  few  sentences  here  and  there.  An  inferior  hand, 
witli  such  an  idea  and  such  a  mine  of  terminolo^v,  ^\  oiild  have  thrust 
him  in  times  without  number,  and  weaiied  the  reader  (aa  much  as  he 
did  Gecwge  Heriot)  with  kls  perpetual  pins  and  wheels,  escapementa 
and  ealcidatioiiiB.  Mr.  Thackeray  displays^  m  tfala  respeet^  the  same 
intuitiye  sense  of  fitness.  His  deacriptioiia»  whether  nnlabonred  or 
elaborately  tei-se,  are  ooloored,  as  by  a  master,  in  a  few  strong  touches. 
He  never  stops  in  his  course,  or  wanders  from  it,  to  hold  up  to  our 
admiration  some  choice  specimen  from  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
We  could  well  have  exchanged  some  of  the  scenes  in  those  intermi- 
nable continental  campaigns  for  a  peep  into  the  literary  co£fee-houses 
ef  the  day,  while  Mr.  Tluickeraj  rekindled  for  na  those  eorascationB 
of  wit  which  made  there  the  mimic  lightning  that  played  under  the 
clouds  of  tobaooo-amdce.  Bnt,  with  this  exoeption»  the  great  writers 
of  that  period  could  not  have  been  introduced  more  larg:ely  without 
injury  to  that  unity  of  purpose  which  pervades  the  work.  The  ex- 
ctlieaces  of  the  booi<.  iiliould  be  estimated  by  a  consideration  ot  what 
it  is  not,  as  well  as  by  the  uppreciation  of  what  it  actually  is.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Thadceray  ia  that  of  the  age  he  depieta.  It  la  by  hia  • 
style  tibiougfaouty  and  not  by  masses  of  &tai],  heaped  np  here  and 
there  by  the  way,  and  obstructing  the  coarse  of  the  story,  that  he 
evinces  his  complete  acquaintance  with  those  times.  The  structure 
of  the  sentences — now  thoir  involntion.  their  p  irenthesis,  their  pen- 
dant clauses  (which  witii  us  would  be  sepLir.itc  st  iitt  nces) — now  their 
mauiy  idiomatic  simplicity,  their  vigour  sometimes,  and  mostly  their 
grae^fiil  ease — all  oombine  to  tranaport  na  ineaistiUy  to  the  daya  of 
Addison  and  Steele.  As  a  work  of  art — ^in  tiiought,  in  harmony,  in 
finish — Emond  ranka  greatly  aboTe  anything  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  yet  produced.  Some  writers  endeavonr  to  divert  the  scrutinizing 
eye  of  criticism  by  clothing  their  ideas  in  a  dress  confessedly  careless, 
somewiiat  as  the  Egyptian  mother  suffers  her  child  to  go  abroad  in  a 
squalid  and  disorderly  attire,  that  the  evil  eye  may  not  rest  upon  and 
barm  it.  Not  so  Mr.  Thackeray.  He  is  neither  so  impatient  nor  so 
aelf-aatisfied^  as  to  shrink  from  taking  paina.  The  eharacteriaties  of  a 
particnlar  alyle  are  often  more  strikingly  exhibited  in  a  clever  imita- 
tion than  in  the  original  itself.  Thus  the  student  who  would  excel  ia 
Latin  prose  composition,  is  directed  to  study,  not  only  Cieero,  but  also 
the  best  writers  of  Latin  in  modern  time*?.  In  the;  same  way,  Esmond 
might  be  read,  apart  from  its  other  merits,  :i  new  model  of  an  old 
Style — as  a  refreshing  revival,  in  our  hurrying,  headlong  days,  of  that 
eidm  and  statelier  cast  of  expression  to  long  since  oot  of  date. 

A  word  or  two  on  some  of  the  princiiMl  characters  in  this  story. 
All  are  drawn  with  ability,  but  not  all  with  an  ability  equally  well 
bestowed.  On  some  much  skill  is  thrown  away,  and  their  faulty 
design  and  inooogmona  elements  refuse  to  be  veiled  by  the  graceful 
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iliction  and  sparkling  dialogue  through  which  they  are  presented. 
Lady  Castlewood  is  designed  to  win  from  us  an  admiration  only  short 
of  that  loving  homage  paid  her  through  life  by  Esmond  himeelC  The 
reader  will  probably  respect  her  more  than  the  Helen  of  Fmdemmt, 
but  will  love  her  less  than  Laura.  Gentle  and  wise  as  she  is  declared 
to  be,  her  heart  is  revealed  to  us  as  full  of  petty  jealousies.  She  gives 
way  to  outbursts  of  feeling,  to  a  passionate  injustice  which  jars  pidn- 
fully  with  the  rest  of  the  nature  assigned  to  her.  Three  times — once 
when  he  has  caught  the  infection;  again,  when  she  suspects  that  he  is 
a  messenger  from  her  husband;  and  a  third  time,  when  he  is  in  prison 
for  the  dnel— does  she  address  Esmond  in  the  most  cniel  language 
woman  could  devise;  die  hisses  out  her  words,  she  stamps  upon  the 
ground — the  angel  is  mournfully  transformed  by  fury.  At  the  veiy 
time  when  she  is  in  antrnloli  of  soul  for  her  husband's  death,  and  when 
the  only  feeling  (except  sorrow)  powerful  within  her  is  an  unren^onnble 
anger  against  Esmond,  she  is  described  as  cutting  a  gold  buttua  irom 
his  sleeve,  which  she  wore  ever  after  next  her  heart.  Her  ali'ectious 
appear  to  have  strayed  towards  him  while  ber  husband  yet  lived.  It 
is  undesirable^  on  the  score  of  taste^  to  take  no  higher  ground,  that  a 
leading  personage,  elaborately  portrayed  as  worthy  of  such  love  as  is 
rendered  to  the  very  ideal  of  womanhood,  should  be  stained  by  feel- 
ings such  n?  these. 

Esmond;  ap-ain,  provokes  us  by  the  want  of  spirit  with  which  he 
endures  from  her  the  most  ungrounded  reproaclies.  Instead  of  re- 
senting their  cruelty,  and  mai^oUy  justifying-  himself,  he  is  utterly 
crush^  and  spirit-broken  by  her  Tehemenoe*  His  algect  devotion  for 
years  to  a  woman  like  Beatrix,  wbo^  if  possessed  of  a  heart  at  all,  had 
none  for  him — with  whom  union  wonld,  he  knew,  be  certain  misery — 
lowers  him  irretrievably  in  the  opinion  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Thackeray 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  this  danger.  Again  and  again  he  is 
careful  to  assure  us  that  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  men — all  mankind, 
in  short — ^must  be  victimized,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  same  fashion. 
Nothing  is  so  rqteatedly  asserted  in  the  book-^let  no  one  think  of 
escaping  this  doom.  But  the  dictum  is  not  true.  Powerful  natures 
are  bound  by  this  spell — commit  a  thousand  follies,  only  less  foolish 
than  the  passion  which  is  their  parent — ar^  ready  to  turn  Beltenebros, 
and  live  like  a  savage  in  a  cave,  because  Oriana  has  written  a  cruel 
letter;  but  the  fever  burns  itself  out.  reason  makes  itself  heard,  nud 
love  grows  more  elevated  as  it  is  less  laiitu:itic.  The  feebler  the  ciiu- 
racter,  the  longer  is  the  Werter  period  protraeted.  Esmond  is 
generous^  personally  brave,  with  glowing,  enduting  passion  smoulder- 
ing under  a  grave  and  phlegmatic  exterior,  but  defective  in  energy  of 
character.  With  an  almost  feminine  facility,  he  is  led  this  way  and 
that  by  his  feelings.  His  generosity  in  the  matter  of  his  title  was  the 
lirbt-fruit  of  love; — love  determined  his  ji  litics,  love  gave  him  ambi- 
tion, love  impelled  him  to  adventure  and  intrigue.  Everywhere  he  is 
the  <!reature  of  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  a  like  passivity  is  ob- 
servable^ and  has  been  blamed^  in  many  of  Walter  Scott's  heroes^  froaa 
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Waverlej  downwards.  They  are  polishod  billiard-balls,  pushed  aboat 
bj  the  more  atirring  actors  in  the  great  events  of  the  time.  But  then 
Soet^s  heroes  do  not»  like  Esmond*  tell  their  own  story,  or  fill  so  large 

a'portiou  of  the  canvas;  neither  are  they  endowed  with  those  attributes 
of  matured  thoughtfulrif  s-,  those  ripened  habits  of  calm  reflection, 
with  which  Esmond  is  invested.  Esmond  is  a  strictly  natural  cha- 
racter. There  are  such  men — men  capable  of  noble  seli-sacrifice,  yet 
deetitate  of  the  ardour  and  the  strength  wluch  press  life  into  the 
senrioe  of  a  great  and  worthy  purpose,  and  conquer  by  a  wise 
enthusiasoL  Bat  the  desirableness  of  making  choice  of  such  a  man 
for  the  hero  whom  we  are  to  esteem  so  highly,  is  very  questionable. 
The  po^;jtion  of  Esmond  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter, — con- 
tiding  his  passion  for  the  child  to  the  ear  of  the  parent,  who  is  tortured 
by  secret  jealousy,  and  at  lut^t  discovering  that  hi»  truest  love  has  all 
along  been  given  to  the  elder  lady,  whom  he  marries  in  the  sequel — > 
this  is  not  a  pleasin;^'  picture,  and  in  hands  less  able  would  have  been 
simply  repuldve. 

Beatrix  is  a  specimen  of  a  type  of  female  character  repeatedly  in* 
troduccd  by  I^Ir.  Thackeray.  Tt  is  a  mistake  to  say,  however,  that 
she  is  merely  Becky  in  silver-clocked  stockings,  high-heeled  shoes, 
and  surmounted  by  some  one  of  those  ever-changing  head-dresses 
which  Addison  declared  the  most  variable  thing  in  nature,  having 
risen  and  fallen  within  his  own  memory  aboye  thirty  degrees.  Becky, 
Blanche  Amory,  and  Beatrix,  are  distinct  species  of  one  peculiar 
genus.  The  pliant  meannesses  of  Becky,  and  the  hypocritical  senti- 
mentalism  of  Blanche,  would  have  been  nlilve  impossible  to  the  proud, 
cold-hearted,  audacious  Beatrix.  Tliis  most  faulty  character  is  drawn 
faultlessly.  The  scene  in  which  she  is  counselled  by  the  family  to 
leave  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  prince,  and  confronts  them  all  in 
turn  with  a  spirit  and  an  art  that  remind  us  of  Y ittoria  Corombona, 
is  one  of  the  most  masterly  Mr.  Thackeray  has  imagined.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  our  author,  either  from  inadequate  acquaintance^ 
or  some  radical  niisogynism,  sliould  persist  in  representing  women 
almost  exclusively  under  two  aspects — either  as  heartless,  if  possessed 
of  brains;  or  else  as  defective  in  understanding  and  in  action,  if  rich 
in  the  warm  and  generous  endowments  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Thackeray 
seems  to  fear  that  the  mean  is  rare  between  the  hen-pecked  hus- 
band and  the  tyrant.  He  appears  to  have  sought  in  vain,  in  the 
other  sex,  for  a  combination  of  amiable  and  energetic  qualities,  of 
goodness  and  of  talent.  For  our  part,  we  hold  a  happier  creed  on 
this  matter.  But  we  shall  say  no  more,  lest  that  wicked  sceptic  we 
review  should  be  malicious  enough  to  suspect  that  we  reviewers 
are  domestically  reviewed,  and  have  been  put  up  by  our  womankind 
to  assume  the  cudgels  in  their  ^fence,  on  pain  of  being  asked  '  what 
we  cali  ourselTes  ?' 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Thackeray  speaking  with  the  levity  he 
does  of  the  youthful  vices  of  Frank  Castlewdod.  He  says  he  is  not 
going  to  play  the  moralist^  and  cry  'Fiel'  Bat  escessefl^  among 
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winch  (if  some  luats  do  not  rnidead  m)  sodoctioD  must  be  nnmberedy 
are  not  sorely  to  be  thus  lightly  ii  f  ited.  The  author  has  forgotten 
himself  fop  a  moment.  It  was  very  different  in  his  kst  novel.  Surely 
he  will  not  Iiin^sf^f  adopt  the  ethical  ro(?e  of  Major  Pi  Tiflennis.  He 
kept  Pen,  with  all  his  follies,  pure  Irom  8uch  contamination.  In  a 
passage  whece  we  seem  to  hear  the  author  in  proprik  personA, 
Esmond  should  be  made  not  less  true  in  his  sense  of  purity  than  was 
the  biographer  of  Arthur  Pendemiis.  No  doubt  that  age  was  less 
strict  in  language  and  in  praotiee.  Yet  this  fact  would  justify  no  one 
in  writtng  a  novel  with  a  moral  no  better  than  that  of  Tom  Jmtst, 
It  is  possible  to  inrliontc  the  temperament  of  an  age  in  this  respect, 
without  seeming  to  share  or  to  approve  its  maxims.  The  extinction 
of  Frank  in  matrimony  is  hio-hly  amnsinfr.  and  meant,  it  may  be,  as  a 
kind  of  poetical  justice.  Hear  Beatxix  deaaibe  the  mancBUvre,  in  her 
lively  way>— 

**IiiiadetiifttoDd8iirttoiitfaepfie«lt,  in  ortar  to  fivert  1117  poor  dear  motbePi 

angiiish  about  Frank.  Frank  is  as  vain  as  a  girl,  cousin.  Talk  of  us  girls  being 
vain,  what  are  wt  to  you  ?  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  first  woman  who  chose 
would  make  a  fool  of  him,  or  the  first  robe — I  couut  a  priest  and  a  woman  all  the 
sane.  We  are  always  cabslling  ;  we  are  not  antwoalile  far  ^  lbs  we  teU  t  wt 

Are  always  dgoling  and  coaxing,  or  threatening ;  and  we  are  always  making  mx^- 
chief,  Colonel  Esmond — mark  my  word  for  that^  who  know  the  world,  sir,  and 
have  to  make  my  way  in  It  I  ite  as  well  as  possible  how  Fnak't  Marriage  hath 

been  managed.  The  count,  our  papa-in-law,  is  always  away  at  the  coffee-house. 
The  countess,  our  mother,  is  always  in  the  kitchea  looking  after  the  dinner.  The 
«oiuiteM,  our  lister,  is  at  ^e  spinit.  Wbea  my  lord  oonies  to  say  he  is  going  oa 
the  campaign,  the  lovely  Clotilda  bur«;ts  n;tn  tears,  and  faints  so  ;  he  catches  her 
in  his  anns — ^no,  sir,  keep  your  distance,  cousin,  if  yon  ptease — she  cries  on  bis 
•boulder,  and  he  says, '  O,  my  dirine,  my  adored,  uiy  ijelorod  Ckrtilda,  are  yoa 
aorry  to  part  with  nie  ?'  'O,  my  Francisco,'  says  she,  '  O,  niy  lord'.'  and  at  this 
Ter^  instant  mamma  and  a  couple  of  young  brothers,  with  mastacbios  and  long 
rapiers,  come  in  from  the  kitchen,  where  they  have  been  eating  bread  and  onions. 
Mark  my  word,  yon  will  have  all  this  woman's  relations  at  Castlewood  thcee 
months  aAer  she  has  arrived  there.  T  he  old  count  and  countess,  and  the  jooag 
counts,  and  all  the  little  ooontesfies  her  sisters.  Countsl  every  one  of  these 
wretches  sa}  s  he  is  a  ooont.  Gaiieaid,  that  stabbed  Mr.  Harvey,  said  he  wa^  a 
count;  and  I  1><  lievc  he  wa??  a  V>arher.  All  Frenchmen  are  barhrr? — fiddlo  dee! 
don't  contradict  me — or  else  dancing  masters,  or  else  priests  \  and  so  she  rattled  on.> 

Lord  Castlewood  is  a  life-like  figure,  a  fair  sample  of  the  fuddled,  fox- 
hunting, cock-fighting,  spendthrift,  good-hearted,  lugli-s})iritpd  squire  or 
noble  in  the  so-called  good  old  times.  The  family  group  w  hicb  occupies 
the  first  Tolume  possesses  a  charm  and  mournful  interest  which 
deepens  Into  patbos  at  the  doee^  when  poor  Castlewood  dies  more 
noMj  than  he  had  lived.  The  dowager  Viscountess  Esmond,  with 
her  half-French  jai^n,  her  rouge  and  cavds*  her  love  of  priests  and 
politiof,  of  intri!rne  and  of  King  Jame?,  her  reminiscfmces  of  by-gone 
gallantry,  is  a  sketch  executed  con  amore  hy  Mr.  Thackerajr*  She 
talks  in  this  style :  * 

* '  And  she  ha*?  shut  her  door  on  you — given  the  livin<»  to  that  horrid  roTjnp  cub, 
son  ot  that  horrid  old  bear,  Tu&her,  and  Eavs  6be  will  aever  see  you  more. 
Monsieur  mon  neveu — we  are  all  like  that  When  I  was  a  yooQg  woman,  Vm 
foiitiTCthatatboasiad  daelt  mre  liMigfat  aboat  aeb  And  when  poor  Moaritf 
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dc  ?nucliy  drowned  himself  in  the  canal  at  Bruges,  because  I  danced  with  Count 
Spnogbock,  I  eoaid'nt  squeeze  oat  a  siDgle  tear,  but  danced  till  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Twas  Count— no^  twot  mj  Lord  Ormood  that  plajed  liie 
fiddles,  and  his  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  of  dancing  all  night  with  me.  How 
joa  are  grown  1  Voa  have  got  the  bel  air.  Vouare  a  black  man.  Our  Esmonds 
are  all  black.  The  little  prude's  son  is  fair  ;  so  was  his  father — fair  and  stupid. 
Too  weitt  tm  ugly  ttttle  wretch  when  yon  came  to  Castlewood — you  were  all  eyes, 
like  a  yoang  crow.  Wp  intended  you  should  be  a  priest,  'ihat  awful  Father 
Holt — how  he  used  to  Inghten  me  when  I  was  ill  I  I  have  a  comfortable  director 
Bov — tibo  Ahb^  Doiiillple  a  dear  man.  We  make  meagre  on  Fridays  always. 
My  cook  is  a  devout,  pious  man.  You,  of  coarse,  areof  the  right  waj  of 
They  say  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  very  ill  indeed." 

As  to  the  historical  personage^  we  have  a  vera  effiffifs  of  that 
thorough  Stuart,  rhnce  James,  who  is  well  iutroduced  in  the  third 
'  Tolame, — unwortbjr,  w  were  all  his  house,  of  that  high-souled  ia- 
fatiMtioii  which  would  have  aenred  him  with  Buooess  could  he  hsTe 
Wrved  himself.  Swift  appears  in  a  single  scene,  insolent  and  hrutal, 
Btalkfl  off  with  his  Irish  porter,  and  we  see  him  no  more.  Marlborough 
receives  hard  measure,  as  he  deserves.  Mr.  Thackeray's  estimatf  of 
bis  character  is  given  in  a  powerfully  v,  iluen  passage,  cxhibitiug,  in 
the  strongest  relief,  the  strange  cuntraaU  of  a  nature  whose  memory 
is  associated  with  so  much  obloquy  and  so  much  renown.  The  secrets 
o£  poor  Steele's  domeBtic  life  are  opened  to  usi  and  we  hehdd  him 
tippling  and  hen-pecked.  It  is  touching  to  see  him  filled  with  such 
reverence  for  Addison,  without  a  particle  of  respect  for  himself. 

This  novel,  true  to  the  character  of  Esmond,  is  serious  throughout — 
presenting  scarcely  ;i  ye-ti?i;e  of  that  comic  element  which  sparkles  at 
intervais  in  the  other  ])rodiK;tii»ri;3  of  the  author.  The  denouemcjit  is 
unpleasiog.  Ecimoud  is  the  worst  in  plot  and  best  in  expression  of 
all  Mr.  ThuuikerajiB  writings.  Female  chataeter  is  even  less  charitablj 
treated  than  in  former  fictions.  Ur.  Thackeray's  portraits  are  like 
dsgn^reotypes,  which  never  represent  the  faces  of  men  in  their  meet 
favourable  aspect,  but  are  almost  invariably  unjust  to  women,  owing 
to  the  undue  strenp:th  of  shadow.  In  spite  of  these  faults,  liook 
will  win  and  will  rccain  the  attention  of  the  tliuughti  ul  by  its  instruc- 
tive cxiubitions  of  tiie  pathology  of  the  heart,  by  many  a  grave  lesson 
eloquently  uttered,— will  endear  itself  to  every  reader  of  taste  by  an 
indescribable  charm, — and  will  probably  survive  in  our  literature 
almost  cTery  similar  work  of  its  time. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Us  Assailants.  A  Refutation  of  the  Objections 
of  Modern  Scepticism  to  the  Pentateuch.    By  W.  T.  Hamilton, 
D.D.,   Pastor   of    the   Government  -  Street    Chhrch,  Mobile 
(America).    8vo,  pp.  380.  Jbdinburgh;  J.  ^  J.  Clark.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
The  BiUe,  contemplated  as  a  whole,  resembles  an  edifice  or  strae* 
tore  something  like  a  pyramid  or  an  obelisk.  AH  its  parts  in  succession 
are  dependent  the  one  upcm  the  other,  as  they  gradually  advance  to  the 
Fummit  or  apex.  The  whole  structure  is  characterized  by  the  security 
or  strengtli  of  its  foundation,  the  j^implicity  of  its  plan,  and  the  unity 
of  purpose  manifested  throughout  the  diHerent  stages,  or  gradual 
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deTeloproent  of  its  dependent  portions,  as  thsy  SQCoeed  each  other,  and 
at  length  issue  in  that  which  gives  it  a  graceful  and  appropriate  finish* 
Though  it  is  a  work  carried  on  tlirough  a  loner  succession  of  ages,  and 
by  a  variety  of  artificers,  each  arromplishing  his  own  portion,  under 
the  impulse  given  to  the  idio8yncra.>ie.s  of  his  own  mind,  and  in  a  great 
measure  independently  of  what  had  been  wrought  before,  and  oi  what 
might  fbUow  after,  jet  when  the  whole  stands  forth  in  its  finished 
atate,  and  is  seen  in  all  its  proportions^  it  is  found  to  he  perfectly 
aynimetrical,  having  an  olgect  in  view  most  entiielj  acoordsnt  will 
the  nature  of  the  construction. 

Such  a  work  of  human  art,  were  it  possible,  wonld  show  that  there 
had  been  not  only  an  original  designer  of  consummate  skill,  but  an 
original  design  so  exquisite,  so  perfect,  that  it  had  never  been  super- 
seded  nor  altered  through  the  long  progress  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
and  consequently  that  there  must  liare  been  in  operation  some  special 
power  or  cause  to  secure  the  perfection  of  the  original  plan;  some 
superintending  intelligence  and  supreme  authority  employed  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion,  which  might  indeed  very  properly 
be  called  peculiar  and  remarkable.  Such  a  case  never  did  occur,  and 
never  could  occur,  as  to  any  material  erection ;  for  a  succession  of 
builders,  through  any  great  lapse  of  time,  would  necessitate  some 
alteration;  most  probably  many  alterationa  and  many  improvement^ 
'  as  eadi  came  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  free  from  any 
restraints  of  their  authority.  The  ideas,  the  opinions,  the  tastes^  the 
capnlnlities,  the  designs  of  men,  vary  greatly  through  successive  ages. 
Th(  world  contains  samples  of  many  buildings,  begun  in  one  nge  and 
fini^lied  in  another,  but  mostly  with  considerable  variations  from  the 
original  plan.  But  the  world  contains  no  example  of  an  edifice  which 
occupied  seventeen  hundred  years  firom  the  time  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion to  the  putting  on  of  tile  top  stone— of  which  it  could  he  ilsid 
that  the  original  plan  had  prevailed  to  the  last  without  any,  even  the 
slightest,  deviation;  and  thus  the  whole  stands  w^ithin  its  original 
foundation,  like  n  pyramid  or  an  obelisk,  and  haa  from  the  first  been 
gradually  and  slowly,  but  yet  sublimely  and  securely,  risini^^  to  that 
beautiful  completeness  it  has  at  length  attained,  and  to  that  siguiiicant 
issue  which  aU  can  now  understand,  but  which  was  eonoealed  till  tiie 
work  was  done.  On  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  tiie  Pentateuch 
testa  the  whole  supei^tructure  of  the  Bible.  The  New  Testament 
cannot  stand  without  the  old;  nor  yet  the  prophets  without  Moses. 
If  the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  could  be  destroyed,  that  of 
Jesus  Christ  could  not  maintain  itself. 

The  enemies  of  revelation  perceive  this,  and  while  many  of  them 
pay  fine  compliments  to  the  wisdom  andmofal  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  an  example  or  as  a  teacher,  they  assail  the  writings  of  Moses  with 
the  most  formidable  weapons  that  can  either  be  discovered  or  fiibrt* 
cated;  as  if  he  had  been  a  revolted  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign, 
a  mere  mptnin  of  a  savage  banditti,  and  one  of  the  greatest  impostors 
tluit  ever  lived.  But  if  they  could  succeed  in  overthrowing  the 
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evidences  of  inspiration  in  his  case,  they  would  soon  recall  their  eulogies 
on  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  might  then  turn  round  and  tell  n?,  that 
he  had  implicated  his  own  claim  with  that  of  Moses;  and,  th<  rt  fore, 
if  the  one  was  an  impostor,  so  must  be  the  other;  or  that,  at  any  rate, 
if  Jesus  Christ  was  deceived  by  Moses,  and  mistook  him  for  a  true 
prophet  of  God,  there  eonld  be  little  ground  for  placing  implicit  con- 
fidence in  himself.  Thus  the  whole  fabric  of  revelation  would  totter 
to  its  fall,  and  the  Bible  must  be  abandoned,  as,  in  point  of  inspiratioii, 

no  loii<rer  worthy  of  confidenee. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  engaged  in  the  highly  inijjortant  work  of  vindi- 
cating the  writings  of  Moses  from  the  objections  whjch,  it  has  been 
thought  by  certain  persons,  science,  criticism,  and  antiquities  supply 
against  them.  Of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  these  objections^  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  bear  the  character  simply  of  difficulties,  arising, 
it  may  be,  oat  of  imperfect  knowledge  on  our  part;  mistaken  in- 
terpretations; errors  which  are  due  to  transcription;  and  the  nnfair- 
ne.ss  of  riflver^nnV's  in  forcing  a  scientific  interpretation  upon  l:m;:uage 
which  wa.s  u.-^vA  in  (i  popular  or  poetic  sense,  or  in  accommodatiuu  to 
the  then  state  of  human  knowledge.  Most  of  these  objections  have 
been  satisfactorily  answered  long  ago.  Had  th^  pertained  to  unin- 
spired writings,  they  would  never  have  been  entertained,  or  when 
answered,  certainly  never  resuscitated.  Others  are  the  results  of  that 
overstrained  criticism  of  our  German  neighbours,  which  delights  in 
new  theories,  and  lives  upon  its  own  creation:  while  some  few,  and 
but  a  few,  remain  as  real  difficulties,  or  facts  which  we  cannot  yet 
reconcile  with  other  portions  of  human  knowledge,  but  which  can  by 
no  means  be  pronounced  irreameSable,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  aU 
future  discoveries,  to  place  in  a  state  of  harmony  with  real  science  and 
veritable  history.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  strongly  in  favour 
of  Moses  and  the  Bible,  that,  liitherto,  through  all  the  past,  science, 
criticism,  and  philosophy  have  been  gradually  but  satisfactorily 
an?ivveriii[r  themselves,  as  to  every  new  objection  brought  against  the 
Bible.  So  tliat  indeed  the  quiver  of  infidelity  was  quite  exhausted 
when  geology,  a  few  years  ago,  come  in  opportunely  to  its  aid.  New 
missiles  were  soon  forged,  and  most  of  the  old  blunted  ones  gathered 
up  and  sharpened  to  afresh  point,  so  that  the  adversaries  have  bitterly 
made  a  considerable  show  of  fight.  But  as  yet  there  has  not  been 
fished  op  from  all  the  depths  of  oceanj  nor  sifted  out  of  the  ruins 
of  empires,  nor  drawn  forth  from  the  darkness  of  the  remotest  ages, 
nor  dug  up  from  the  lowest  foundations  of  the  mountains,  nor  educed 
from  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  or  the  chemistry  of  the  stars,  nor 
translated  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  or  traced  amidst  the  seulp- 
tures  of  Assyria  and  Ba^loo,  a  ringle  olject  or  &ct  that  confronts 
Moses  as  an  impostor,  that  impeaches  his  veracity  as  a  historian,  or 
his  knowledge  as  a  prophet.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  resrilts  of 
all  such  investigations,  so  far  as  they  liave  proceeded,  are  in  his  favour. 
First  appearances  have  oiten  been  hostile  or  ([uesti unable;  but  deeper 
inquiry,  profounder  science,  wider  inductions,  and  ampler  knowiet^e^ 
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have  always  turned  out  to  the  honour  ot  the  Bible.  The  rule,  there- 
fore, with  regard  to  some  points  which  jet  involve  difficult/  and 
mystery,  should  be— wait.  Advandiig  Isnowledge  and  scienoe  have 
hitherto  been  constrained  to  eonfim  the  Mbaaic  record,  and  nuMfe 
|MN4iftbly  tbej  will  be  so  stilL  As  yet,  the  advocates  of  the  B  i  ble  have 
discovered  no  cause  either  for  phamf^  or  fear.  Amidst  the  blaze  of 
luodcrn  science  and  the  ardent  spirit  ot  progress  that  is  abroad  in  all 
departments,  tliey  can  say,  ^  hail' to  your  inquiries!  We  wi^h  you 
God  speed  I  fur  '  we  are  not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness,  but  are  all 
the  children  of  the  light  and  of  the'  da/.'  Oar  Bible  is  still  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  feara  no  edipae.  As  jet,  no  demonstrated  net 
impeaches  its  veracitj. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  twelve  lectures.  The  three  first  are 
introductory,  being  on  the  following  subjects:  The  character  of 
Moses  as  a  Scliolar  and  a  Statesman;  The  Necessity  of  EevelatioD; 
The  Bible  is  a  Revelation  from  God. 

'  In  the  foorth  leetare,  the  wither  enters  upon  the  special  anbjeet  of 
hia  Tolome.  The  Pentateoch  the  work  of  Moees»  genuine  and 
authentic.  In  thia  lecture  there  is  much  valuable  matter,  collected 
from  yarioos  sources,  the  result  of  which  shows  that  no  ancient  author 
is  supported  by  an  equal  amount  of  evidence  He  then  enters  into  a 
particular  examination  ot  the  book  ot  Genesis,  and  pretty  fully  into  a 
refutation  of  most  of  the  Germau  speculations  concerning  the  compo- 
sition of  the  book.  The  sixth  lecture  is  on  the  *  Creation  in  six  dajs.' 
This  leeture^mprisea  a  Tiew  of  the  different  theories  of  ereation,  and 
limits  the  use  and  signification  of  the  term  in  Exod.  xx.  11,  to  the 
setting  in  order,  or  preparing,  this  world  for  man. 

Lecture  VII.  is  on  the  pop!ilony;ne<;s  of  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Cain, 
and  on  the  longevity  of  the  ancient  patriai'chD.  VIII.  On  Antedilu- 
vian Giants.  IX.  &  X.  The  Deluge  Universal.  XI.  Death  among 
the  works  of  G^ — its  origin  and  extent.    XII.  Man  one  Family. 

Dr.  Hamilton  labonrs  hard  in  two  lectures  to  maintain  the  uniTersaht  j 
of  the  Deluge.  We  highlj  respect  his  reverence  for  the  text  of  Moses; 
hut  we  cannot  pronounce  him  successful  in  his  attempt  to  remove  the 
grave  difficulties  still  attaching  to  a  strictly  literal  interpretation.  He 
has,  however,  ingeniously  defended  his  own  view,  and  broiif?ht  forward 
some  facts  in  mitigation  of  its  difficulties,  which  deserve  attention. 
Upon  this  important  subject,  his  last  lecture — the  Unity  of  the  iiace — 
as  the  author  entertains  a  themrj  of  hia  own  to  meet  the  scientific 
'  difficultj  of  hdding^  that  all  the  existing  races  have  sprung  firom  one 
pair,  we  cannot  do  better  than  allow  him  to  explain  HimaAtf- 

*  The  BiUe  tesehes  s1«s  tbat  af^er  the  lapse  of  mom  eentnries  ftom  the  erestioii 

of  man,  such  -was  thr  great  wiekedne««  of  mankind,  thnt  CdJ  found  it  necessary  to 
•weep  away  the  impious  race  by  a  general  deiu^v,  from  which  one  fatniiy  aJooe, 
eoosuting  of  eight  persons,  wm  taved.  Koah,  with  hia  tbrrt  Mas  and  their  vivea, 
were  the  sole  surviTors  of  thut  universil  c.ilamity  ;  and  from  them  and  their 
dt>8cendants  was  the  earth  again  replenished  with  iababitaats.  Cooseqaently,  all 
joea  now  on  earth  must  be  the  daseendaDts  of  Noih* 
•Bttt  mankinA  are  now  Ibimd  whihiring  great  4kmtStf  ef  ewnplndeDi  flm. 
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strnctare,  and  kabiti^  wbieh  conttitato  ^ttiaO&n  marks  of  diffmnt  ntielMt  «r 
races. 

*  Thoie  taoM  mn  fimnd  oeeapjinig  esch  iu  own  peculiar  portiMi  of  tbo carUi't  Wf- 

fice  ;  each  race  h  invariably  propagated  by  hcrer!ttary  dcMeM^tOd  flmoag  thow 
races  a  great  variety  of  different  lan^nages  are  &poken. 
*Far  Ai»  ^rnnHtf  ixf  kmgim§»  md  tff  race  dao,  Hke  Mmde  mtrraUm  Jknmthn  « 

solution.  When  the  descendants  of  Noah  m-pfp  nn  the  plains  of  Shinrir,  they  united 
together  to  erect  a  tower  at  Babel,  on  purpose  to  keep  together,  and  to  avoid '  bemg 
aenUtftd  dhnadmter  Ae  face  o/Ae  MUtarA.*  (Gen.  xi.  4.) 

To  defeat  this  purpose,  and  to  ensure  the  dispersion  of  man  over  the  sorfaoe  of 
the  whole  earth  (see  Gen.  xu  6— 9X  the  Creator  did  himself  interfere,  by  a  direct 
and  preternatural  exertion  of  his  own  power,  so  as  to  produce  diversity  of  language, 
and  to  effect  the  dispersion  of  man  into  all  tiui  difiatont  oooatrica  aad  diflbroBt 
olimates  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

*  If,  then,  as  nataraiists  teii  us,  the  pecoUarities  iu  the  complexion,  the  osteolo- 
ipeal  straotaio,  Ae  muscalar  deTatoposoBt,  tho  acrroas  system,  the  reiaa,  tfio 
arterial  arrang'emeTit,  and  the  respiratory  orrrins,  as  well  as  in  the  cuticular  secre- 
tions existing  in  the  differeot  races  as  now  found,  be  necessarily  connected  with 
the  soological  provincea,  in  wbieh  thew  Mvonl  races  of  mea  are  now  omb  natarally 
existing  an  l  host  f!  urishinr',  and  with  the  inflnences  which  there  surround 
them  i  i^  also,  the  laagua^e$  spoken  by  the  several  races  of  men  differ  in  the  same 
prop<n<km  «•  f&etr  organs  ofiipeedkam  vanauthf  modified ;  and  if,  as  we  fhssly  adodt 
with  Professor  Agassiz,  '  the  adaptation  of  different  races  of  men  to  different  parts  of 
the  world  be  iutentionaT  on  the  part  of  the  Oeator,  then  inasmuch  as — insteaid  of  the 
creation  of  these  several  races  of  men,  with  all  their  distinctive  peculiarities  upon 
thaai  as  now,  eoeh  in  the  locality  where  now  it  is  fbood,  as  Agassis  sopposaa 
— Moses  informs  as,  that  at  Hnliel,  God  him<.elf  did  directly  interfere,  in  order 
to  produce,  in  the  one  uuitonu  hU>ck  ui'  Noah's  descendants,  the  sole  sar- 
Ttvors  of  t]ie  deluge,  a  variety  of  languages,  and  the  dispersion  and  settlemSBt  of 
different  branches  of  this  one  primitive  stock,  in  al!  mion?  niKl  nil  climates  over 
the  fMe  of  all  the  earth  :  and  if,  as  none  will  deay,  whatever  Uod  dues,  he  does 
olliBetaally,  so  as  lo  seeors  the  atttiaaMiitof  the  ohfect  ained  at it  IbUows  cieariy, 
that  the  difference  of  complexion,  of  anatomical  structure,  and  of  onstitutional 
peculiarities  in  different  branches  of  mankind,  as  now  formed,  being  neces6ary  to 
pfodoee  dhrersity  of  language,  and  to  effect  dispersion  into  ^1  cDroates  (or  at  Isast 
bt'ing  a  necessary  incident  to  boA  ^kftmom},  the  iatervoMioil  «f  QOO  At  BtfMl 
did  certainly  secure  them  alL 

*  This  occurrence  at  Babel  was,  therefore,  the  time,  and  this  the  occasion,  in 
which  the  Creator  himself  did  miraculously  interfere  to  produce,  in  a  primitiiily 
more  uniform  race^  all  the  changes  necessary  to  oonstitttte  the  Tarions  noes  now 

found. 

*  The  pasmga  of  Soriptnie  demanded  by  Professor  Agassis  in  Us  challenge 
(p.  134)  is  here  presented  in  Gen.  xi.  5 — 9.  The  introduction  of  a  constitutional 
law  in  uuiu's  very  nature,  to  secure,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  varieties  now  found 
among  men,  and  necessary  to  adapt  these  semal  races  to  their  severat  localities  Bi 
the  xoologira!  proTinces  they  have  perrrnrifntly  occupied,  did  take  place  at  Babel, 
if  Moses  wrote  the  truth,  and  if  the  principles  laid  down  hf  Agaasis  himself  and 

other  nator^iMi,  be  coifaet  All  that  was  nscessarj  to  aseam  the  cad  ha 
aimed  at  was  certainly  koown  to  Ood{  and  e?erjUiiDg  so  neeeasary  ho  was  ahle 
to  do. 

*  Moses  says  that  God  did,  at  Babel,  directly  and  ndfaooloMly  interfere  to  pro* 
dnee  diversity  of  languages,  and  to  effect  the  dispersion  of  mankind  *  abroad  mon 

the  face  of  all  the  rar'h.'  Mankind  are  now  found  acfiially  speaking  diffiuentiail^ 
guagesj  aud  found,  tuo,  spread  'abroad  upon  lite  face  of  all  tJie  earth? 

*BnX  mankind  are  found,  also,  presentmg  great  diversity  of  appearance  and  of 
structure,  in  these  different  countri.^;  ?o  that  they  are  divided  into  different 
Tarietic»  or  races,  each  race  being  adapted  to  the  region  it  occupies,  and  to  the 
Ihaoa  and  flora  Ibnnd  in  that  region. 

*If  so^  then  Uiia  adaptation  is  insq^aiahly  eonnaelad  with  this  dispersioiL  Tho 
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purpose  to  diipene  nitv,  wbetW  to  diipono  tiiin  from  tod  in  liis  llitt  ciMiioB,  or 

FuhM.qiiently  to  the  ( i  t  ation,  must,  thereforf,  have  inclnded  the  purpose  to  protlnre 
ia  man  the  peculiarities  of  bis  physical  constitution,  necessary  to  bis  beiog  so 
dispersed.  Moreovor,  Utt  esmtkm  of  Ait  purpose  to  dispone  nan  alxtMid  orer  all 
the  earth  must  have  included  the  production  in  man  of  this  adaptedness  of  his  phymal 
organization  to  live  and  fionriso  in  the  seTeral  repom  over  which  he  was  to  be 
idispersed. 

*  Agassiz  suppOMi  that  this  execution  of  the  purpose  to  diipcne  man  over  all  the 

earth,  took  place  in  the  original  production  of  the  several  races,  distinct  now,  in 
nations,  as  bees  in  swarms,  in  the  localities  where  they  are  now  found.  But 
Moeea  tells  us  that  at  ^bel  tbii  pmrpose  to  disperse  man  over  all  the  earth  waa 

effected,  nnd  that  by  a  ^ent  chnnirP  '^ronrrht  upon  the  ttlM  of  flUHkindf  who IVefS 
all  the  descendants  of  the  one  faoiily  of  I^oab. 
'  If  Moses  is  to  be  belioTed,  tbU  eonstitntional  dtffinenee  tn  man,  wbieh  pro- 

fluci'd  diversity  in  the  organs  of  speech,  which  resnltpcl  in  tho  dispersion  of  man- 
lund  into  all  countries  on  the  6ur£ace  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  now  foond,  and 
wbieh  mnrt  have  indnded  all  that  eonadtotce  the  dhremity  of  tlie  rtecs,  without 
which  men  could  not  live  dispersed  abroad  ^over  the  face  of  all  the  earth  *irm 
miraculously  effected  by  tho  Creator  himself  at  Babel.  (See  Gen.  xi.  5 — 9.) 

*  Reasoning  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  naturalists  themselves,  therefore,  it 
b  plain — ^the  chaUenge  of  the  scientifie  Agassiz  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
— that  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Scriptures  pointing,  necessary  and  inevitable 
inference,  at  'those  physical  differences  which  we  notice  between  the  white  race 
and  the  Chinese,  the  New  Hollanders,  the  Malays,  the  American  Indians,  and  the 
Negroes,  as  having'  lu  en  introduced,  in  the  course  of  time,  amonc;  the  children  of 
Adam  and  Eve,'  even  though  the  distinctmn  between  the  dark  races  and  the 
white  ia  not  them  ^tfacr  fimnaO  j  nade  or  alladod  to  in  expresa  tnrnu'—'Vp. 

The  guggestioiiy  aldtongli  not  put  in  the  clearest  manner  and  fewest 
wordfl,  appean  worthy  of  attention.    If  the  existing  dlTersities  are  hj 

Fciffice  pronounced  incompatible  with  descent  from  one  pair,  tlien,  if 
a  miracle  was  iieerled,  and  was  wrought,  to  secure  dispcr.^ion,  we  per- 
ceive no  reason  wiiy  that  interposition  should  not  incliulo  such  devia- 
tions from  the  original  type  as  might  be  desirable  to  adapt  the  race  to 
the  different  localities  to  whidi  it  was  tiieiieefortli  to  proceed.  God 
tinned  woman  differently  from  man;  and  as  there  was  a  miracle  to 
effectuate  and  perpetuate  dispersion,  and  prevent  reunion,  so  there 
might  have  been  introdnccd  at  the  same  time  constitutional  changes 
which  have  proved  the  physical  causes  of  nil  the  existing  diversities  of 
race.  All  we  cm\  say  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  theory  on  this  subject  is,  that, 
at  tlic  lirst  reading  oi  hia  volume,  we  are  disposed  to  look  favourably 
upon  his  explanation,  and  to  give  it  all  the  poblicity  in  our  power,  that 
it  may  he  fnliy  tested.  The  volume  as  a  whole,  is  a  good  summaiy 
of  the  replies  whidi  have  been  written  to  the  objections  made  agcdnst 
yarious  statements  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  best  authors  have 
been  carefully  consulted,  and  a  great  mass  of  information  collected. 
The  style  is  neither  no  finisiicd  nor  so  condensed  as  we  could  have 
desired  in  such  a  work.  It  is  often  quite  a  chase  to  catch  the  sense 
amidst  the  enctunbering  foliage  of  wordis.  The  book,  howev^,  deserves 
commendatioa,  and  will  he  tuefal,  we  trust,  in  this  country,  as  well.'as 
in  America.  We  cannot  say  that  it  accomplishes  all  that  is  to  he 
desiderated  upon  the  important  questions  discussed*  We  thank  Dr* 
Hamilton,  however,  for  what  he  has  done* 
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The  Cloister  Life  of  tlie  Emperor  CharUi  the  Fif&i.    By  WlLUAM 
Stirlimo,  Aatfaor  of*  Annals  of  the  Artiste  of  Spain.'  Pp.264. 

J.  W.  Pteker  h  Son.  1852. 
In  the  year  1849,  Mr.  Sturling,  on  a  tour  in  Spain,  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  monastery  of  Yuste,  the  well-known  retreat  of 
Charles  V.    The  weather-stained  granite  walls  of  the  old  church 
were  still  standing.    The  cloister-roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  dis- 
mantled sides  stowi  deep  in  mounds  of  rubbish, — ^whero  the  wild 
Terdure  enfolded  and  overgrew  the  firagmente  of  richlj-carred 
capitals, — ^the  xemauw  of  the  npper  story  they  had  onoe  supported. 
The  rooms  of  the  imperial  recluse  were  heaped  with  stores  of  maize 
and  olive.    Those  apartments  in  which  loyalty  had  still  continued  to. 
kneel,  flattery  to  fiiwn,  and  state-craft  to  plot  about  a  man  half-monk, 
half-monarch,  were  now  a  peasant's  garner.     The  silkworm  was 
winding  its  cocoon  in  darkness,  where  the  priest  had  been  stealthily 
hpsy  with  a  web  of  another  sort   The  garden,  whose  terraces,  par- 
terras,  and  fountains  had  been  arranged  beneath  the  eye  of  Charles, 
whose  fish-ponds  he  had  filled  with  trout  and  tench,  whose  beds  he 
had  enriched  with  laurels  and  with  pinks  from  Tunis,  was  now  a 
shaggy  thicket  of  fig-trees,  mulberries,  and  almonds.     The  great 
walnut-tree  alone,  the  only  thing  three  centuries  of  change  had 
spared,  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  and  held  out  its  wrinkled  giant  arms, 
bearing  witness  to  the  past.    With  many  travellers  it  wonld  have 
been  enough  to  twrrvf  this  scene  awhile,  touched  with  a  transitory, 
fruitless  sense  of  the  mntabiU^  of  human  affairs — to  gaze  around 
them  on  the  hill  and  forest  of  the  broad  and  fertile  Vera — to  put 
a  few  questions  to  the  bailiff  wlio  shows  the  place — to  clamber  among 
the  ruins  and  scratch  their  hands  with  the  bushes — and  then  home  to 
dinner  at  their  inn  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Quacos.    I^ot  so 
Mr.  Stirling.    He  possessed  the  acquirements,  the  perseverance,  and 
the  time  eiSibling  him  subsequently  to  prosecute  with  success  some 
investigations  into  the  original  narratiTCS  of  the  evento  which  have, 
made  this  locality  so  memorable.   He  ascertains  the  existence  of  a 
certain  precious  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  giving  an  account  of  the  retirement  of  Charles  V.,  illustrated 
with  original  letters,  tlie  work  of  a  learned  Spaniard,  Don  Tomas 
Gonzalez,  canon  of  Flasencia.    It  had  been  purchased  by  the  Foreigii 
Oflbe  of  France  in  1844,  when  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mignet. 
To  this  valuable  document  Ifr.  Stirling  procures  access.  Combining 
the  results  of  a  judicious  study  of  the  best  information  alrciidy 
avaikble  with  the  additional  light  unparted  by  the  new-found  treasure^ 
Tic  produces  the  work  before  us. 

The  book  displays  judgment  and  ability.  The  narrative  is  related 
in  a  vivid,  unafiected  style.  ^Ir.  Stirling  has  examined  to  good  pur- 
pose both  the  human  and  the  natural  witnesses  of  the  scenes  he 
describes.  He  is  equally  familiar  with  the  landscape  and  the  figures, 
with  the  localities  and  with  the  personages  which  surroniided  the 
closing  passage  of  a  famous  and  eventful  life.  Hence  his  account  is 
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botih  ftoomfe  and  pietnresqiie.   Ho  knows  wliat  to  leave  out,  and  ia 

apparently  well  aware  that  the  process  of  the  historian  moat  be  often 
similar  to  that  of  the  sculptor,  who,  having  taken  his  huge  mass  of 
material  from  the  lionrt  of  the  quarry,  creates  by  striking  away,  and 
progresses  by  diminution,  iie  begins  at  the  beginning, — 'not  before 
it,  like  the  Spanish  chronicler  Ocampo^  who  commenoed  the  history 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  exi^otta  of  Charlea  T.  witb  a  deaeriptioa 
of  the  deluge.  Mr.  Stirling  embazka  the  emperor  at  Floahing,  and 
eondtieta  him  to  Yalladolid,  in  the  fiiat  diapter.  Without  any  uima- 
taral  eflTorts  to  secure  vivacity  or  vigoor,  the  author  is  never  dull,  and 
says  what  be  haa  to  8ay  in  dear,  forcible^  ao4  aometimea  eloquent 
language. 

The  life  of  Charles  V.  has  been  made  hitherto  to  end  where  the 
lives  of  nations  begin — in  fable.  The  heroic  age  subsided,  in  his 
ease,  into  the  mythicaL  The  great  riTer,  wbieh  had  traversed  and 
created  so  many  memorable  spots,  was  lost  to  view  at  last,  like  the 
ithine  where  it  ndnglaa  with  the  sea,  in  the  monotonous  levd  of 
private  life,  llir^torif  <?o?5ip  and  historic  fanry  found  it  easier  to 
repeat  or  to  imagino  than  to  inquire.  According  to  some,  the 
monarch's  days  at  YusLe  were  passed  in  perpetual  regrets  for  that 
abdication  which  had  excited  the  wonder  of  Europe.  According  to 
otfaera,  the  monarofa  and  the  aaaa  were  loat  in  the  aaeetie  enekcloth 
apparelled  the  maater,  and  sable  hanginga  the  walls,  of  Yusto-*tiie 
dreary  silence  was  broken  only  by  mattered  prayers,  doleful  misereres, 
and  the  whistling  stroke  of  the  scourge,  wet  with  imperial  blood. 
The  story  of  liis  laying  himself  in  his  coffin  while  his  funeral  service 
was  performed,  obtained  universal  credit.  The  familiar  page  of 
Ilobertson  has  paiitted  that  gloomy  ceremony  in  a  picture  that  would 
haveftaeinated  Webeter;  and  which,  eonld  he  have  Mad  it,  might  haTO 
au^ested  a  new  aoeoe  even  to  the  aonibre  imagtnatieo  which  prodneed 
the  IHieAaia  qfMa^.  Hr.  Stirling  has  shown  thai  both  theae  views 
are  erroneous.  He  exhibits  Charles  in  the  cloister  as  he  really  wa<?. 
Modern  notions  will  conceive  him  best  as  a  country  gentleman,  ibnd 
of  polities,  and  deplorably  bitten  by  Puseyism.  The  retired  majesty 
of  the  empire  displays  gaj»tronomic  and  ecclesiastical  tendencies  equally 
itrong,  and  quietly  oaeQlatea  between  hia  deveHooa  and  hia  dinner. 
Hr.  Stirling  thna  deaeribei  tiie  real  atate  of  the  ease: 

*  A  great  monarch,  leaving  of  his  own  firee  will  his  palace  and  the  parple  Ibr 
•idkcloth  and  a  cell,  is  so  fine  a  study  tiiat  history,  misled,  nothing  loth,  by  pulpit 

declamation,  hfl«;  delighted  to  discover  such  a  model  a?cetic  in  the  emperor  at 
Yuste.  'liis  apartments,  when  prepared  lor  his  receptiuu,  sa>  s  S:indoval,  "iwicuied 
fitber  to  have  been  newly  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  than  for  a  great  prince;  the 
wrTIs  were  bare,  except  in  his  bed-chaiuber,  which  was  hong  with  black  cloth;  the 
only  Taluabks  in  the  house  were  a  few  pieces  of  plate  of  the  plainest  kind ;  bis 
drew,  slwa3r8  blaok,  was  osnslly  very  old ;  and  be  lel  io  an  oU  am  ^idr,  with 
half  a  Bent,  and  nnt  worth  four  reals.'  This  picture,  accurate  in  only  tvro  of  the 
details,  is  quite  false  in  its  general  effect  The  emperor's  conventual  abode,  judgiaff 
hy  the  hiTentOTy  of  ilt  eootents,  was  probsbly  not  worse  ftnvislied  tluui  numy  or 
tbi'  i):ilac<-s  in  which  his  rtM;:niiii^'  days  had  been  passed.    He  was  not  Ftirronndcd 

at  Yoite  with  the  ipleadoars  of  hii  host  of  Ao^boif  i  bat  aeitber  did  the  fuhioos 
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of  tbe  samptaooB  Fagger  preTail  at  Ghent  or  Innsbrack,  Vsmqiiit  or  Si^ptja.  Qa 
liked  black  cloth  instead  of  arras  for  his  bed-room  hangings ;  Btt*>he.haa  Tlroof^l' 
firom  Flaadere  soiu  of  rich  tap^try,  wrought  with  figures,  landscapes,  or  flowers. 
Mora  than  nitteient  to  hang  the  mt  of  the  apartments  ;  the  supplf  of  eusbiona* 
fider-down  quilts,  and  linen,  was  Itixurioosly  ample  ;  his  friends  sat  on  chairs 
OOTered  with  black  velvet;  and  he  himself  reposed^ either  on  a  chair  wuh  wheels, 
or  in  an  easy  chair,  which  is  dcteribed  as  having  six  enshiona  and  a  footstool 
belonging  to  it.  Of  p-nld  nnd  "silver  plnte  he  hn^i  tip^nrds  of  thirtepn  thon^and 
MBOesi  he  washed  bis  bands  in  silver  basins,  with  water  poured  from  silver 
««en;  the  bmumsI  niennl  of  bit  ehambor  vaa  of  tbe  Mune  oobte  aaterial ;  ead, 
from  the  brief  descriptions  of  h's  cups,  vases,  candlesticks,  and  salt-cellars,  it 
aeems  probable  that  bis  table  was  graced  with  several  masterpieces  of  Tobbia  and 

In  liit  aoconirt  of  tbe  obeeqoies  celebrtted  hj  the  jet  living 
emperor,  Hr.  Stirling  tdopts  neither  the  more  sceptical  opinion  A 

Gonzalez,  nor  the  romantic  embelliehments  of  Leti.  In  the  preface 
he  gives  his  reasons  for  following,  on  the  whole,  Siguen^a's  relation 

of  the  ciroumstance.    He  thus  describes  the  ceremony: 

'  These  rites  ended,  he  asked  his  confessor  whether  he  might  not  now  perform 
hit  own  fhneral,  and  so  do  fur  himself  what  would  soon  have  to  be  done  for  him 
bgr  others.  relied  that  hit  ai^JtHj,  please  God,  might  live  many  years,  and 

that  when  his  tune  camo,  these  services  would  be  gratefully  rendered,  without  his 
taking  any  thought  about  the  matter.  '  But,'  pemsted  Charles,  •  would  it  not  be 
good  for  my  soul  ?'  Tbe  monk  said  that  certainly  it  would ;  pious  works  done 
durinp;  life  hfiti;;  f;ir  more  efficacious  than  when  po^ftponcd  till  after  death.  Pre- 
parations were  therefore  at  once  set  on  foot;  a  catatalque  which  had  served  before 
oetiittOeroeeasioiis  wafiffeetedf  andoathefollowiogday,  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
as  the  monkish  historian  relates,  this  celebrated  service  was  actually  perfonned. 
Tbe  high  altar,  the  catafolqoe,  and  the  whole  chtircb,  shone  with  a  blaze  of  wax 
Hgfats ;  the  frian  were  aU  in  tbeir  plaoes.  at  tbe  altnrt,  and  in  the  eboir,  and  tbe 
household  of  the  emperor  attended  in  deep  mourning.  '  The  pious  monarch  him- 
aelf  was  there  attired  in  sable  '.^  f^eds,  and  bearing  a  taper,  to  see  himself  interred, 
and  to  celebrate  htsi  own  obsequies/  Wikiie  the  solemn  moss  for  the  dead  was 
sung,  he  came  forward,  and  gave  bis  taper  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  officiating  prieei» 
in  token  nf  his  desires  to  yield  his  soul  into  the  hand«(  of  his  Maker.  High  above, 
over  tbe  koeelmg  throng,  and  tbe  gorgeous  vestments,  the  flowers,  tbe  curling 
ine6aM»  and  tbe  glittering  altij-,  the  seme  idea  shone  forth  is  that  splend4 
canvas  ^  hrrcnn  Titian  had  pictnr  d  Charles  kneeling  on  the  thfCfhold  of  tbe 
heavenly  aiausions  prepared  for  the  blessed.' — P. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  servants  of  the  emperor's  little  house- 
hold, and  to  the  most  notable  visitorti  wiio  cross  the  t^uiet  scene,  and 
make  their  exit,  to  mingle  once  more  in  the  stormj  world  witilOll^ 
There  ia  the  miyor-domo  Qoizada,  a  tmsty  old  floldior,  with  hia  warm 
heart  and  grare  punctilious  manner,  a  true  Castilian  cavalier  of  the 
antique  school.  There  ia  Van  Male,  the  scholar,  self-denying  and 
affectionate,  sleepiHgin  tlie  room  next  his  master,  reading  to  him  from 
the  Vulgate  at  night,  turning  his  French  into  graceful  Latin,  and 
assisting  him  in  his  literary  recreations — a  good-natured  Voltaire  to  a 
kind-iieai  ted  Frederick.  There  is  Borja,  the  brilliant  man  oC  the 
voria,  beoome  »  Jesuit  in  the  prime  of  life,  blending  the  flatteiy  of 
the  courtier  with  tiie  phraaea  of  the  devotee,  and  pleading  for  the 
interests  of  his  order  as  he  kisses  the  hand  of  his  prince.  There  is 
Mathisio,  the  physician,  minutely  noting  every  variation  in  the  imperial 
h^i^i^^  and  p^ft^»"g  the  intestines  of  his  sovereign  a  iit^d  of  constant 
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battle  between  him  and  the  cook — he  fighting  with  pills  and  senna, 
and  his  antagonist  pouring  in  large  forces  of  iced  beer,  and  mastering 
strong  with  high-seasoned  pasties,  eel-pie,  and  Houiuiers.  There  is 
Torriaoo,  the  mechanist,  busy  with  his  curious  docks,  and  amusing 
the  emperor  with  automata,  whose  moyementB  make  the  startled  monks 
talk  gravely  of  the  black  art.  We  see  Charles  feeding  his  pet  buds, 
or  strolling  into  the  woods  with  his  gitn.  We  behold  him  returning 
from  the  convent  church, — wliere  music  and  voices  most  carefully 
selected  gratified  his  exquisitely  critical  ear, — to  sit  down  at  noon  to  a 
table  spread  with  viands  vvliich  filled  all  loyal  hearts  with  apprehen- 
sion. There  he  carves  slowly  with  his  gouty  hands,  eats  slowly  with 
Ilia  few  remainiiig  teeth,  and  at  length  appeases  his  Tovadona  appetite. 
In  the  afternoon  there  is  reading  from  the  fathers— a  sermon  in  the 
convent  by  a  preaclier  chosen  for  his  eloqaenee^  and,  after  that,  re- 
ception of  appUcantSy  interviews  with  visitors,  business  with  his 
secretary. 

Not  a  few  of  the  cares  of  the  outer  worlil  followed  the  emperor  to 
his  retreat.  Even  within  the  conventual  dumuins  everytliing  did  not 
go  as  he  wished.  Now  and  then  his  Flemish  followers,  gnunbling, 

food-natured,  onion-devouring  fellows,  of  the  stalwart  WiUdn 
lammock  breed,  would  squabble  with  the  monks.  The  neighbouring 
villagers  were  poachers  by  nature  :  they  stole  his  fruit  and  his  fish ; 
they  vexed  him  with  all  those  petty  depredations  by  which  the  gipsies 
of  Derncleugh  asr£?ravated  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan.  Tidings  from 
the  world  without  would  oitea  call  Charles  from  his  poultry  uud  hi^ 
flowers,  and  perhaps  distract  his  thoughts  at  mass.  Couriers  with 
secret  despatches  ludden  in  their  stirrup-leathers,  envoys,  and  letters 
ih>m  all  parts,  about  all  sorts  of  matters,  would  still  demand  his  atten- 
tion; for  he  never  felt,  or  pretended,  indifference  concerning  the 
interests  of  the  mighty  empire  he  had  swayed.  The  Spanish  ex- 
chequer, despite  the  Indian  gold,  was  in  want  of  money  for  its  wars. 
Private  adventurers,  I'rom  whom  the  government  had  sought  to  w  ring 
their  gains,  resisted  violence  by  violence.  The  fairy  tale  tells  U8  how 
Candide  and  Gacambo,  when  they  came  to  the  country  of  the  red  sheep, 
found  the  common  children  plimng  with  golden  quoits.  This  fiction 
was  then  half  fact  in  Spain.  Merchants  made  their  gold  into  quoits, 
and  covered  it  with  baser  metal,  that  under  that  disguise  it  might 
escape  the  emissaries  of  arbitrary  power.  Charles  was  harassed  by 
these  difficulties,  was  engaged  himself  in  endeavouring  by  letter  to 
raise  from  reluctant  prelates  the  sum  needed  at  Yalladolid.  Pirates 
swept  the  sess,  descended  upon  every  coast,  spread  alarm  and  shame 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  as  it  was  known  that  even  from  the 
flelds  and  vineyards  of  Arragon  and  Provence  the  peasant  had  been 
carried  off  to  be  chained  to  the  oar  of  thr-  intiflfl.  The.«e  freebooters 
were  treated  by  Europe  on  Peace-Society  principles.  Instead  of  a 
united  clibrt  to  exterminate  the  marauders,  the  Fatliers  of  Mercy  set 
forth  on  their  annual  expedition  to  ransom  the  captives,  and  to  per- 
petuate with  charitable  gold  the  dis^prace  of  Christendom.   Now  k 
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was  a  victory  Uke  that  of  St.  Quentin  or  of  Gravelines,  which  lit  with 
pleasure,  as  he  read,  the  strongly-marked  and  somewhat  hesTy  featarea 
of  the  imperial  countenance.  Again  it  was  a  disaster  that  over- 
shadowed them,  like  the  loss  of  Calais  by  the  English; — an  insult  like 

the  ravage  of  Minorca,  or  an  advantago  lost,  as  in  the  .^lifiinffnl  trcnty 
made  by  Alva  with  the  hot-brained,  grey-haired  Caratfa,  wlio  hlled 
St.  Peter's  chair  as  Paul  IV.  Tn  the  cloister,  as  in  the  camp,  the 
manners  of  Charles  possessed  lixat  charm  >v hick  wins,  even  for  despots, 
the  favour  of  the  people.  Selfish  aod  suspicious  as  he  was,  be  toA,  no 
pleasure  in  wantonly  inflicting  mortificatiott  or  suflering*  The  con- 
ventual life  did  not  fail  to  exert  its  naturally  deteriorating  influence 
on  his  character.  When  out  in  the  world,  and  dealing  with  practical 
affairs,  liis  bigotry  would  sometime.-!  listen  to  reason  for  a  moment; 
his  sense  of  honour  came  in  as  a  corrective;  he  was  not  a  stranger  to 
generous  impulse.  But  among  the  monks  he  degenerated  visibly 
towards  that  type  of  monarch,  repeated  so  firequently  in  the  annals  of 
Spain,  of  which  his  son  Fhilip  is  the  odious  representative.  Like  all 
fanatics,  be  made  his  hatred  the  measure  of  his  religion.  He  urged 
the  Inquisition  to  the  last  to  extinguish  in  blood  the  feeble  rising  of 
Protestantism  in  Spain.  He  regretted  that  he  had  kept  his  faith,  and 
spared  the  life  of  Luther.  On  the  faintest  suspicion  of  heresy,  he 
would  have  sent  to  the  stake  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants  without 
n  touch  of  pity. 

Our  beat  thanks  are  doe  to  Mr.  Stirling  for  Ihls  contribution  to  the 
I  history  of  an  important  period,  hk  his  pages  we  see  the  movements 
of  the  time  as  the  eye  of  Charles  regarded  them,  when  their  undula- 
tions reached  at  last  the  little  colony  ^vl^ch  lay  hid  behind  the  hills  of 
Estremadura.  lu  many  of  the  incidents  narrated,  the  thoughtful 
reader  will  discern  examples  of  those  causes  winch  were  already  at 
work  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  that  unwieldy  empire,  and  finally  to 
aink  so  low  a  power  whose  progress  our  fore&thera  were  wont  to  watdi 
with  such  anxie^. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  Si.  Paul  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  CormBASE, 
M.  A.,  Sec.  Sic,  and  the  Bev.  J.  S.  HowsoiCy  M.A.»  &c  2  vda. 
4 to.    Longman  &  Co. 

The  subject  of  these  portly  quartos  is  a  truly  grand  one — a  grander 
could  scarcely  be  selected  from  the  New  Testament,  saving  only  Him 
whose  life  and  deeds  constitute  the  sublime  subject  of  the  book.  St 
Paul's  history  and  writings,  as  preserved  in  the  sacred  record,  form 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole;  and,  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentile  nation^ 
and  the  momentous  changes  thence  ensuing  in  the  state  of  nearly  the 
whole  civilized  world,  become  matters  of  deep  interest,  not  only  to 
the  Christian  and  theologian,  but  to  the  historian  and  philo.supher. 
lu  St.  Paul  we  see  the  first  Christian  missionary  entering  upon  the 
heroic  work  of  proselyting  the  two  moat  influential  portions  of  the 
human  race— the  Greeks  and  the  Romans— to  ^e  retigion  whidi 
both  alike  held  to  be  but  a  new  phase  of  that  andent  Judaism  which 
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they  equally  hated  and  scorned.  Viewing  tlie  mighty  results  to 
which  Iiis  labours  tended,  and  the  revolutions  they  ultimately  pro- 
duced in  the  social  condition  of  all  the  nntions  that  constituted  the 
Empire,  with  its  colonies  and  allies,  un  liitt  i  i  st  attaches  to  his  life  and 
lal>oui's  transcending  that  which  pertains  to  uuy  of  his  renowned 
snoeeBsoffs  in  the  same  enterprise.  We  might  evea  sdd,  duit»  eon- 
sidering  the  oompentiTe  soeceases  of  apostolie  sesl  end  aerrioe^  he 
stends  second  to  none  of  his  commiMioned  predecessors  in  the  same 
cause. ,  His  personal  exertions  in  propagating  the  Gospel  produced 
a  wider  nnd  deeper  impression  upon  heathenism  than  those  of  any 
other  apu:-tl( ,  or  tlian  all  of  them  combined.  And  this  effect  was 
the  more  wunderlui,  because  it  was  wrought  by  a  Jew,  and  by  a 
supposed  form  of  Judaism^ — and  at  a  period  when  both  were  alike 
dgects  of  the  most  Intense  hstred  snd  contempt  to  the  most  d^i- 
laatd  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  msrtial  on  the  other. 
Let  Sl  PauFs  labours  he  contemplated  in  their  connexion  with  the 
changes  which  thence  and  thereby  commenced,  nnd  which  ultimately 
pervaded  the  whole  framework  of  socie  ty  tliiouL^hout  the  civilized 
world,  and  which  even  extended  the  froutiLis  ot  that  civilization  far 
beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  they  will  assume  an  importance  which 
attaches  to  no  other  agent  or  agency  which  has  since  his  days  arisen 
to  exert  an  inflnenoe  upon  the  destinies  of  the  humsn  nee. 

But  the  real  magnitude  and  deep  interest  of  the  entire  subject 
Cfinnot  be  estimated,  without  taking  into  account  the  continued  moral 
elliciency  of  his  example,  and  the  unspent  vital  power  of  his  writings. 
Their  influence  upon  Chrititian  minds  and  hearts  is  wider  this  day 
than  it  ever  was.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  form  an  invaluable — we  had 
ahnost  ssid,  indispensable,  comment  npon  the  Gospel  itself.  In  an 
important  senses  they  form  its  complement  or  supplement^  adapting 
it  practically  to  the  sodsl  condition  and  the  intellectual  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  Gentile  nations,  as  contrasted  with  the  Jews.  The  importance, 
then,  of  St.  Paul's  life  and  labours  can  hardly  be  overstated.  It  is 
impossible  to  name  another  man,  Jesus  Christ  only  exeepted,  be  he 
philosopher  or  conq^ueror,  monarch  or  statesman,  poet  or  rciormer, 
whose  liie  and  doings  have  had  so  wide,  so  lasting,  and  so  trans- 
fonoing  an  influence  upon  nmTeraal  humanity.  The  first  impresdony 
or  rather,  we  might  say,  the  momenium  of  his  do  trine  and  character, 
falling  among  the  Gre^s,  the  teachers,  and  the  Romans,  the  conque- 
rors and  rulers  of  the  world,  has  never  been  lost;  though  impeded, 
it  has  never  ceased;  it  has  scarcely  diminished  for  any  long  period, 
and  has  never  entirely  subsided;  and  still  it  seems  to  possess  that 
dirine  vitality  which  causes  it  to  reproduce  itself,  or  to  reappear  in 
similar  forms  of  deroCedness  snd  seal  for  the  conversion  of  the  world 
to  the  faith  of  Jesus.  If  our  own  age  may  be  sUowed  to  put  in 
any  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  missionary  spirit,  or  to  the  honour  of 
missionary  achievements,  it  wo^ild  not  be  easy  to  Fay  how  much  of 
both  is  due  to  the  inspiring  example  and  heroic  spirit  of  the  great 
apostle. 
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Boi  we  must  ibrbear,  for  the  sake  of  introdoeing  to  our  mders  the 
most  elaborate  and  oompleto  work  upon  the  entire  hisloiy  and  life 
of  St.  Paul  that  has  ever  appeared  in  our  langua^,  or  probablj  in 
any  other.  The  professed  d^gn  of  the  authors  is  to  give  a  living 
picture  of  the  apostle,  and  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  The  plan  embraces  much  more  than  a  biography  made 
up  from  the  mtterjab  supplied  by  the  sacred  narcatiTe.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  realise  the  fnture  apoade  of  the  GentOe  world,  in  hie 
native  p]ace»  and  at  the  time  of  his  ehildhood,  and  so  onward  through 
all  the  steps  and  stages,  transitions  and  vicissitudes  of  that  eventful 
aufl  most  influential  life,  every  source  of  information  has  been  exa.- 
mined,  and  every  item  extrnrtPfl  which  could  throw  any  light  upon 
the  character,  the  doings  anil  writings,  the  labours  and  sufferings  of 
the  extraordinary  man.  To  trace  out  the  steps  of  such  a  coone  ddi« 
berately,  and  in  all  their  relationa  to  anrronnding  circnmstancea  and 
persons*  so  as  to  present  them  in  harmony  with  all  the  phases  of  an- 
cient life^  now  hwty  but  which  had  an  infloenoe  upon  the  apostle's 
mind,  or  gave  a  peculiarity  to  his  lan?r?iQ<2:e,  is  an  undertaking  of  vast 
labour,  but,  when  accomplished,  of  immense  value.  To  supply  our 
readers  with  a  just  <  ruiception  of  the  phin,  we  shall  allow  the  authors 
•   to  explain  the  method  ^s  hich  they  proposed  to  adopt. 

*  To  compreheod  the  InfLaences  under  wbioh  he  grew  to  maubood,  we  must  realize 
fhe  potitioti  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Tarsus,  fhe  "chief  eity  of  Cllieia;'  we  nrast  andean 

stand  the  kind  of  education  which  the  son  of  such  a  family  rrrnvc  as  n  hny  in 

his  Heborew  home,  or  in  the  schools  of  bis  natiye  city,  aad  in  his  ripvr  ^outh  *  at  the 
ftet  of  Gamaliel'  in  Jerusalem  ;  we  must  be  acquainted  whh  the  profecnonibr  which 
be  was  to  be  prepared  by  this  training,  and  appreciate  the  station  and  duties  of 
an  expounder  ot"  the  law.  And  that  we  may  be  fully  qaalified  to  do  all  this,  we 
should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  state  uf  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time,  and 
especially  of  its  system  in  the  provinces ;  we  sbould  also  underttand  the  politini 
position  of  the  Jews  of  the  •  di-porsion  ;*  we  should  be  (so  to  speak)  hearers  in 
their  syntgo^es ;  we  should  be  students  of  their  lUbbioical  theology.  And,  in 
like  maoaer,  as  we  Ibltow  the  apostle  in  the  lUfliBreBt  stages  of  his  vaned  and 
advcntiirons  career,  we  must  «;rrive  continiiany  to  hr'ing  out  in  their  true  bright- 
ness the  half-effaced  forms  and  colouring  of  the  scene  iu  which  he  acts }  and  while 
he  <  beeones  all  tbin^  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some,'  we  most 
form  to  ourselves  a  living  likeness  of  the  things  and  of  the  men  among  which  he 
moved,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  his  work.  Thus  we  most  study  Christiaoity 
nsiog  in  the  midst  of  Judaism,  we  must  realise  the  position  of  its  early  churehet 
with  their  mixed  soetoty,  to  whieh  Jews,  proselytes,  and  heathens,  had  each  con- 
tributed a  chararteristic  element;  we  mnst  qualify  ourselTes  to  be  umpires  (if  we 
ma^  so  speak)  in  their  violent  mternal  divisions  ^  we  must  ii&tea  to  the  strife  of 
their  schismatic  parties,  when  one  said  *  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of 
Apollos;*  we  mtist  study  the  true  character  of  those  early  heresies,  which  eren  denied 
the  rcsorrectioo,  aad  advocated  impurity  and  lawietsaess,  claiming  the  right  'to  &m 
that  grace  might  aboond,'  ■defiling  the  mind  and  eonacisnoe'  of  fheb  fiiUowers, 
andmakinpr  them  *  aboniinnWc  and  di=;nb(  dirnt,  and  to  everv  good  work  repro- 
bate we  must  trace  the  extent  to  which  Greek  phUosopby,  Jnd&iziQg  formalism, 
and  eastern  snpendtkm  blended  their  tainttttg  iafloenee  with  the  pure  fermentation 

of  that  new  leaven  which  was  at  last  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  civilized  society. 

*  Again,  to  ooderstand  .St.  Paul's  personal  history  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen^ 
we  most  know  die  state  of  the  different  populations  which  he  visited ;  tlie  elmraeler 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation  at  the  epoch;  the  points  of  Intersectloa 
Iwtween  the  poUtieal  kislory  of  the  woild  and  the  aonptaral  narrative }  the  social 
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organization  and  gradation  of  ranks  (br  vbieh  he  enjoins  respect ;  the  position  of 
vomen,  to  which  he  specially  refers  in  many  of  his  letters;  the  relations  between 
parents  and  children,  blaves  uad  masters,  which  be  not  vainly  sought  to  imbue  with 
the  loving  spirit  of  tbs  Gotpel ;  the  qoidity  and  influence  under  the  early  empire 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  relifrions,  whose  effete  corruptness  he  denounces  with 
snch  indignant  &com  ;  the  pablic  amusements  of  the  people,  whence  he  draws  topics 
of  warning  or  illostratioD  i  the  operation  of  the  Roman  law,  nndor  whidi  he  was 
so  frequently  arraigned  ;  the  courts  in  which  he  was  tried,  and  the  magistrates  by 
whose  sentence  he  saffered ;  the  legionary  soldiers  who  acted  as  his  guards ;  the 
Toade  by  which  he  traTctted,  whether  throngh  the  moantaini  of  Lycaooia  or  tibo 
marshes  of  Ivatium  ;  thr  course  of  comnierce  by  which  his  journi  ys  re  so  often 
regulated ;  and  tlie  character  of  that  imperfect  navigation  by  whidi  his  life  was 
■0  many  times  endangered. —//itroc/t(c<ion. 

The  method  here  proposed  is  carried  out  with  a  miuutencss  and 
accuracy  of  detail,  an  amount  of  learning,  an  elegance,  and  often 
eloquence  of  language,  which  will  delight  and  insiract  eTeiy  reader 
competent  to  appreciate  such  quaUties.  XhuB  the  great  subject  is 
introdnoed  in  the  first  chapter:— 

'  The  life  of  a  grvat  man,  in  a  great  period  of  the  world's  history,  is  a  subject  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  mind.  Alexander  on  his  eastern  expedition, 
spreading  the  civilization  of  Greece  over  the  Asiatic  and  African  shores  of  the  Mediter« 
rancan  Sea, — Julius Ctesar  contending  against  the  Oanls,and  sabduing  the  barbarina 
of  Westerfl  Europe  tn  thf  onlor  nnd  discipline  of  Roman  povd-rnTDPnt,—  rhr^rletnacne 
compressing  the  separuimg  atoms  of  the  feudal  world,  and  revivjii^\  mr  a  tune,  the 
hnage of  hnperial  unity, — Columbus  ndling  westward  over  the  Atia  itii ,  to  discover 
a  new  world  which  might  receive  the  arts  and  religion  of  the  old, — Napoleon  on  his 
rapid  campaigns,  shattering  the  ancient  system  ot  European  states,  and  leaving  a 
chasm  between  our  preient  and  the  pasts— 4hcie  ere  the  eoloeial  fi^nree  of  hietory, 
^■h  ich  stamp  with  the  hnpfCH  of  their  peieonal  greaincn  the  centuries  in  which  they 
lived. 

*  The  interest  with  which  we  loolc  opon  sneh  men  is  natnral  and  inevitable,  e>ren 

when  we  are  deeply  conscious,  that,  in  their  character  and  their  work,  evil  was 
mixed  up  in  large  proportions  with  the  good,  and  when  we  iind  it  di£&cuit  to  discover 
the  providential  design  which  drew  the  features  of  their  respective  epochs.  But  this 
natural  feeling  rises  into  something  higher,  if  we  can  be  assured  that  the  period  we 
contemplate  was  desif!;nedly  prepared  for  great  results,  that  the  work  we  admire 
was  a  work  of  unmixed  good,  and  the  man  whose  actions  we  follow  was  an  instru- 
ment specially  prepared  by  the  lian<l>  of  ( rod.  Sneh  a  period  was  that  in  wbieh  the 
civilized  world  was  united  under  the  first  Roman  emperors  :  such  a  wwk  was  the 
firstpreacbing  of  the  Gospel :  and  such  a  man  was  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

*  Beibre  we  enter  npon  uie  partieulars  of  his  life  and  the  history  of  his  wofk,  it  to 
desirable  to  say  something,  m  this  introductory  chapter,  coucem^nT  the  general 
ieatores  of  the  age  which  was  prepared  for  him.  We  shall  not  attempt  any  minute 
delineation  of  the  institntions  and  sodal  habits  of  the  period.  Blany  of  ucoe  will 
be  brought  before  us  in  detail  in  the  course  of  the  present  work.  We  shall  only 
notice  here  those  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  world  which  seem  to  bear  the 
traces  of  a  providential  pre*arrangement.' 

It  is  not  merely  in  matters  of  scbokrship,  of  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, of  philosophy  aad  philology,  that  tlie  authors  of  the  present  work 
deserve  the  highest  commeiidatloii.  They  have  shewn  tbemselres 
capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  snbUrae  principles  and  pure  emotions 
of  the  apostle;  as  heartf  admirers  of  the  cause  as  of  the  man;  and 
as  much  alive  to  the  saving  nature  of  the  truth  he  taught,  as  to 
the  exaltp<l  luToisra  he  displayed  in  its  propagation.  In  fact,  they 
fully  appreciate  the  services  of  the  apostle  in  their  spiritual  and  evan- 
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gdical  senie»  as  well  as  in  their  connexion  with  tlie  external  and 
migbtfr  changes  to  which  they  led  throoghont  the  civiUzedy  and  many 

portions  of  the  uncivilized  world. 

The  history  is  traced  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  all  the  preci- 
sion, as  to  order  and  dates,  which  could  be  attained  hy  the  various 
helps  employed.  The  writings  of  the  apostle  are  introduced  at  that 
period  of  his  life  when  they  were  composed*  This  Is  the  only  part 
of  the  plan  which  we  are  disposed  to  question.  The  fsct  of  such  an 
epistle  being  written  at  snch  a  stage  of  the  narrative  might  have 
been  mentioned  ;  but  the  epistle  itself  might  more  conveniently  have 
been  placed  in  its  chronological  order,  along  T.vitli  the  other  epistles, 
at  the  end  of  tlic  history.  The  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  epistles 
being  newy  aud  lxaviu<;  many  valuable  notes  and  corrections,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  them  all  together-HM  readers  might  often  wish  to 
consult  them,  withoat  having  to  search  for  them  in  their  proper  niche 
in  the  narrative.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  one  view,  they  appear  best 
in  their  proper  setting  of  scenes  and  circumstances  amidst  which  they 
were  writt»*n;  hut  n<  tliny  constitnte  the  most  valuable  remains  or 
fruits  of  tlie  apostle's  labour  ,  ;i  greater  facility  would  have  been  given 
to  consult  them  if  they  had  been  placed  together.  However,  this 
after  all  Is  bnt  a  trifle.  The  translation  hM  been  made  with  very 
considerable  care>  and  is  in  many  instances  an  improvement  upon  the 
authorized  version.  To  the  learned  reader  its  excellence  will  be  mora 
obvious  than  to  the  unlearned;  to  the  latter  it  will,  we  think,  appear 
less  intelligible  than  the  common  version.  But,  apart  from  the  trans- 
lation, concerning  which  there  will  be  great  diversity  of  opinion,  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  one  of  consummate  excellence,  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Christian  cause  at  the  present  time.  Innumerable 
eoineidenoes,  confirmationB,  and  iUnstrations  come  out  in  the  coarse 
of  the  wori:  tributnry  to  the  Christisn  evidences,  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  the  ^ora  Paulime,  but  much  more  completely  and  extensively. 

There  are  twenty-eight  beautiful  and  originn!  plntes,  maps,  and 
plans  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  histoiy,  with 
about  sixty  engravings  on  wood  of  coins,  cameos,  statues,  tomb?,  Imr- 
bourd,  and  various  utiiur  objects  of  interei^t,  in  tiie  hrst  volume;  and 

in  the  second*  there  are  abont  half  the  number,  JUl  of  them  are 
executed  in  the  best  manner,  and  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  at  tbek  proper  place  in  the  nanative.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  conception  of  the  great 
variety  both  of  objects  and  of  subjects  brought  to  bear  npon  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  apostle  in  these  volumes;  neither  can 
we,  in  our  brief  space,  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  skill,  ability^  and 
learning  with  which  the  whole  Is  executed.  Chie  more  short  specimen 
we  must  be  allowed  to  oBfor,  from  the  opening  chapter.  It  will  affiird 
an  insight  Into  the  use  made  of  r^rt  im  and  Roman  learning,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  subject  essentially  Hebraic  in  its  origin,  but  designed 
to  incorporate  itself  with  the  Gentile  mind  in  those  two  most  inflnen* 
tial  sections  of  the  human  family! 
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*  Wo  nre  told  by  the  historian  Josephus,  that  oa  parapet  of  atooe  in  the  Temple 
area,  w  here  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  kd  op  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court,  pillars 
w«re  placed  at  equal  di«taiieea.  with  notices,  some  in  Crreek  and  Mmic  in  Latin, that 

Tio  alien  shoul^^  f.T:ti  r  the  ^rtrrctl  enclosnrt^  nf  the  Hebrews.  And  we  are  told  bv  two 
of  the  EYangelists,  thai  when  oar  bles8«>d  Saviour  was  crueified, '  the  sopmcriptiun 
«fbbaeeiniitkM^iraa  written  aVo^hitcrMt  *  in  l«tlett<^  Hebrew,  and  Ofvek,  and 
latin.' 

*  The  condition  of  the  world  in  general  at  that  period  wears  a  similar  appearauce 
tn  a  Christian's  eye.  He  sees  the  Greek  and  Roman  elements  bronght  into  remorlt- 
alUa  onion  with  the  ol  !  >  r  and  more  sacred  element  of  Jadaiam.  He  sees  in  the 
Hebrew  nation  a  divim  1\ -laid  foundation  for  thf  siiper<!tructore  of  the  Church,  end 
iu  tiie  tjiispcrMuu  uf  the  Jews  a  soil  made  ready  in  tilting  places  for  the  seed  of 
the  GospeL  He  sees  in  the  spread  of  the  language  and  cfnnncroe  of  tlie  Greeks, 
and  in  the  high  perfection  of  their  poetry  nnd  philosophy,  appropriate  means  for  the 
tamd  commnnieation  of  Christian  ideas,  and  lor  bringing  them  into  close  connexion 
wMk  the  best  tlMMighti  of  nnassisted  hmnaatljr.  And  he  sees  in  Ae  oaioa  of  ao 
many  ir.colicrent  pruvinces  under  the  law  and  ^nYcmment  of  Rome,  a  Strang  frame- 
work which  migbt  keep  together  for  a  aufficteot  peri«>d  those  masses  of  social  life 
which  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  perrade.  The  Clt^  of  God  is  Iraile  at  the 
Oi>rjflueTice  of  thri  e  civilizations,  recognise  with  ^'r;iti!iii!r_-  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  history  of  Uia  world;  and  we  turn  with  deroot  feelings  to  trace  the  course  of 
Aeae  Hbrtt  stvems  of  eiYillsed  life,  from  their  early  source  to  the  time  of  thdr 
meeting  in  the  Apostolic  age. —pp.  3, 4. 

The  aeoompliBM  intbon  hsre  oar  beit  thaalu  for  their  Invilnftble 
eootribution  to  New-Testimieiit  and  apoBtoUo  histoiy  and  theology. 

£verj  student  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  expositor  of  the  di?iiie 
doctrine  of  Jesus  will  find  important  aid  and  information  in  these 
voltimes.  Tlie  only  mnttrr  of  rr^rpt  thnt  we  cm  discover  is,  that  so 
few  will  be  able  tn  po^^ess  themselveb  oi  so  (  xju nsive  a  work.  We 
trust  BODie  means  may  be  found  to  bring  it  witiiin  tiie  reach  of  those 
who  wonld  gladly  use  it»  bst  eeimot  a&rd  to  purohtie  it.  No  aiove 
vsefal  or  eoitaUe  prerat  could  be  nuide  by  rich  Christians  to  their 
poor  ministeie; — nnqoestionaUj  more  appropriate,  and  in  far  better 
taste,  than  the  presents  of  phoe  or  jewela  aometunea  oatentatioaslir 
paraded  before  the  pnblio. 

Memoirs,  Journal^  atid  Carres jwndenve  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited 
by  Lord  Joun  Russell.    Vols.  I.  h  II.    London  :  LongmaoB. 

The  announcement  that  the  private  papers  of  Thomas  Moore  had 
heen.oommitted  to  the  care  of  Lord  John  BnsaeU,  created  no  Utde 
interest  in  literary  circles,  albeit  not  unmin<;led  with  the  fear  that 
the  stem  calls  of  puUic  duty  might  interfere  witli  the  beb^ts 
private  friendship,  and  thnp  postpone  the  frmtificfttion  anticipt^ted 
from  tiii^  memoirs  of  a  man  who  had  so  long  o«  riipied  a  prominejit 
position  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  promptitude  with  which  his 
lordship  has  attended  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend  is  at  least  a  testimony 
to  the  kiadnesa  of  hia  heurt^  and  it  mnst  affiird  no  little  gratifieation 
to  him  to  feel  that  he  has  by  his  disinterested  kbonra  oontribnted 
materially  to  the  comforts  of  one  who  had  for  so  many  years 
brightened  that  friend's  home,  and  cheered  his  heart  We  cannot 
but  think,  however,  that  he  would  have  done  more  justice,  both  to  the 
poet's  memory  and  his  own  repntation,  if  he  had  been  content  to 
spend  a.  little  more  time  on  the  wuik^'  even  at  tiie  liak  oi  bume  dcluy 
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in  the  publication.  The  book  will  undoubtedly  be  popular,  both  from 
its  subject  and  its  editor  ;  bnt  it  would  have  bcon  rendered  more 
complete  and  valuable  if  more  care  had  been  expended  upon  if,  if  tho 
editor's  comments  had  b«.en  more  extensive,  find  the  selections  of 
corredpondence  more  restricted  and  judicious, — if,  in  aliurt,  the  work 
itself  had  been  a  record  of  the  poelfa  UlBo,  mtiier  Ihan  a  colkction  of 
materials  for  some  fbtnra  biographer. 

The  oommon  fiudt  of  editors  is  egotism ;  that  of  Lord  John  bears  tha 
appearance  of  excessive  modesty.  He  appears  to  have  been  so  anxious 
to  let  Moore  speak  for  hims«-lf,  and  tell  his  own  story,  as  to  hnxu  for- 
gotten that  some  connecting  narrative  nns  essentially  uece!«sary  to 
render  his  correspondence  at  all  intelligible  and  interesting.  So  long 
aa  the  atttobiography  lasts  m  require  ao  snefa  aid,  bat  when  for  aboot 
twenty  years  we  are  left  to  spell  cor  waj  through  a  somewhat  mis« 
cellaneoQS  oollectioo  of  letters^  addzessed^often  to  corresposdents  with 
whom  the  reader  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  preTiooa 
acquaintance,  and  alluding  to  circumstances  of  per^^onnl  history  on 
which  he  cannot  possibly  possess  any  intuitive  knowledge,  we  are 
tempted  to  sigh  tor  an  editor  with  less  diffidence,  or  more  leisure,  who 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  supplying  the  links  of  information  so 
requisite  to  a  right  mderstanding  of  the  whole.  As  an  eiample  of 
tiiiSy  we  may  refer  to  the  letters  relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  laureate- 
ship.  The  first  allusion  to  it  is  in  a  letter  from  Moore  to  hia  mother, 
to  whom  he  writes,  '  Never  could  I  have  had  the  fnintest  idea  of 
accepting^  so  ])altrv  and  degrading  a  stipend,*  &c.  The  reader  not 
particularly  ac([Uiunted  before  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  naturally 
puzzled  to  understand  the  reference,  but  must  be  content  to  go  on 
unsatisfied  till  some  f otore  part  of  the  letter  afibfds  him  a  faint  due 
to  tiie  solotion  of  his  diflfeolties.  Now  all  this  might  have  been 
obriafted  by  a  few  lines  of  ez|^aaation  from  the  editor;  and  the 
absence  of  this  is  the  more  provoking  when  we  find  that  fi  ppacc 
immediately  preceding,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  pnrpi  -c,  is 
occupied  by  a  trivial  letter  that  hab  not  the  slightest  signiticance, 
and  that  ought  never  to  have  found  a  place  in  such  a  collection.  This 
is  only  a  speeimen  eCwhat  is  continnaUj  ooenrring;  and  while  wa 
mamend  the  diHgenee  that  has  enabled  Lord  John,  in  a  period  off 
imuanal  politieal  exdtement,  to  bring  ont  these  volumes  within  twelve 
months  after  the  poet*s  death,  w^e  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  allowed 
the  public  to  wait  a  little  lonsxcr,  or  had  tleloj^-itcd  the  task  to  one 
whose  engagements  were        imperative  nnd  jjrcsijiiig. 

His  lordship  a  own  coutributiuuji  to  these  vuiumes  are  restricted  to 
a  Teij  narrow  compass,  consisting  of  an  inttodnetion  that  does  not 
extend  to  thirty  pages.  This  pwt  is  marked  bj  all  the  dignified 
elegance  and  good  taste  which  might  have  been  expected;  the  a^le  ia 
simple,  easy,  and  natural,  and  the  whole  b  coloured  by  that  warmth 
of  feeling  which  testifies  to  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship  and  the 
heartiness  ut  liis  admiration.  There  is,  however,  the  ril>s(  jk  e  of  any- 
thing like  impartial  criticism — there  is  no  attempt  to  analyze  tha 
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poet's  character;  and  what  ought  to  have  been  a  candid  estimate  of 
pxcf-ll'^nr-ies  and  defect*  wears  too  iniich  the  aspect  of  an  indis- 
criminate panegyric,  elaborately  comnienaing  his  virtues,  glossing 
over  his  many  frailties,  and  exalting  him  to  a  position  tar  beyond 
that  to  which  we  consider  him  entitled. 

It  18  in  this  spirit  that  ft  passing  allasion  is  made  to  Moore's  gRW8 
outrage  upon  publie  decency  and  yirtne  in  the  poetical  publications  of 
his  earlier  years.  After  appealing  to  the  example  of  Horace  and 
Prior,  as  affording  some  extenuation  of  his  fault,  his  lordship  adds — 

*  Some  of  Little's  poems  should  never  have  been  written,  far  less 

*  publislied,  but  they  must  now  be  classed  with  those  ol  other  ama- 
'  tory  poets,  who  have  allowed  their  fancy  to  roam  beyond  the  limits 

*  wMeh  mondity  and  deoonim  would  prescribe.'  This  is  indeed  but  a 
slight  sentence  to  pass  upon  so  graye  an  ofience,  and  is  to  be  regretted 
mainly  because  of  the  man^  who  are  ever  disposed  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  men  of  ?enius,  and  who,  unable  to  imitate  their  power,  will 
at  least  ape  their  infirmities.  There  are  many  who  can  never  attain 
anything  of  Moore's  beauty  as  a  poet,  who  may  at  least  copy  the  lieen- 
tiousness  of  the  poems  in  question,  and  it  is  weU  that  they  should  under- 
stand, that  no  Hterary  merit  can  screen  irom  oondemnation  sndi  tnyis~ 
gression  against  pubUc  morality.  We  are  well  satisfied  that  none  would 
leprobate  such  offences  more  than  Lord  John  Russell,  and  we  are 
•only  sorry  that  any  feeling  of  friendly  regard  should  have  deterred  him 
from  the  utterance  of  a  censure  so  richly  deserved,  and  which  much 
in  the  circumstances  of  our  times  appears  loudl}-^  to  demand. 

The  same  feeling  appears  to  us  to  have  influenced  his  lordship's 
J  udgment  of  Mbore'a  literary  standing.  Assigning  to  Byron  and  Scott 
the  iirat  place  among  the  men  of  their  time^  he  daims  for  Ifoore  « 
position  inferior  only  to  theirs.  'When,'  he  says,  *  these  two  great 
*men  have  been  enumerated,  I  know  not  any  other  writer  of  his  time 
*who  cnn  be  pnt  in  competition  with  Moore.  If  his  poetry  is  not  so 
^powcriul  and  passionate  as  that  of  Byron,  it  is  far  sweeter,  and  more 
♦melodious.    If  his  prose  works  cannot  be  weighed,  either  in  nuruber 

*  or  value,  against  those  of  Scott,  his  command  of  poetical  resources  is 
'fiir  greater,  bis  imageiy  more  brilliant  and  copious*  his  diction  more 

*  easy  snd  finished.'  From  such  a  judgment  we  feel  constrained  to 
dissent.  His  reputation  must  rest  entirely  upon  bis  poetry,  and  here 
(to  say  nothing  of  humbler  or  later  names)  he  must  be  content  to 
yield  the  palm  to  Wordsworth,  whose  intense  love  of  nature,  beautiful 
simplicity,  and  touching  pathos,  impart  to  his  verses  a  charm  wiiich, 
despite  the  smoothness  of  its  rhythm,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  some  ui 
its  passages,  and  the  gorgeooa  Imagery  with  which  the  whole  is  embel* 
lished,  Moore's  does  not  possess.  The  truth  is,  there  is  an  utter  went 
•of  earnest  purpose  and  vigorous  thought  about  bis  works,  which  all  the 
^aie  and  glitter  of  his  imagery  are  unnble  to  conrenl.  Analyze  the 
passa<res  wliich  please  you  best  in  his  writmgs,  and  their  exccUience 
will  be  fdimd  to  consist  rather  in  the  forms  of  exjiression,  than  in  the 
-conceptions  which  aie  embodied.    In  u  certain  richness  oi  thought^ 
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in  felicity  of  iUustration,  and  in  his  refined  mastery  over  lansruage, 
there  arc  few  thnt  may  be  placed  in  competition  with  him;  but  in  all 
the  liicrlif'r  qualities  which  mnko  the  loftiest  style  of  poetrv,  he  is  as 
notoriously  deiicient.  It  is  uu  thi.->  account  that  he  excels  chielly  as  a 
lyrical  writer.  His  songs  defy  all  rivalry  save  that  of  Burns,  and  of 
liieaB  two  eadi  holda  a  flrtt  rank  in  Ikig  own  sphere.  We  readily 
concede  to  htm  his  great  excellence  in  this  department^  but  we  cannot 
recognise  his  claim  to  he  considered  the  third  literary  magnate  of 
his  age. 

But  we  must  now  pass  from  the  oflitor's  introduction  to  the  poefs 
own  papers,  whicli  will  be  read  witii  general  intereat,  as  affording  a 
correct  and  faitiilul  portraiture  of  a  man  of  real  genius  and  feeling. 
The  first  part  consists,  as  already  stated,  of  an  autobiography,  written 
with  miK^  simplicity  and  good  taste,  though  not  altogether  nnmixed 
with  a  little  pardonable  egotism.  Thomas  Moore's  youth  was  cast  in 
a  period,  and  amid  circumstances,  of  unusual  excitement  and  danger, 
and  his  reminiscences  of  early  life  consequently  possess  many  attrac- 
tions. He  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  a  time  when 
that  now  ultra-loyal  and  Orange  University  was  thu  very  focus  of 
rebellion  and  disatiection  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  ili&turiaii  Uebat- 
ing  Society,  at  the  period  when  it  was  warmed  by  the  fenroor  of 
Bdiert  Eminet,  and  dazxled  by  the  sparkling  wit  of  Charles  Btt8h£^ 
whose  spirit-stirring  harangues  were  nurturing  a  love  of  i^publicaa 
freedom,  and  a  hatred  of  Engli.-^h  oppression,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
students;  and  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leading  conspira- 
tors who  were  arraigned  before  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Claie,  he  narrowly  escaped  expulsiiou  iioni  the  College.  In- 
deed, he  was  summoned  before  that  formidable  judge,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  manliness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  straightforwardness  of 
his  answers.  His  account  of  this  passage  in  his  lif<^  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  his  autobiography. 

*  At  lait  my  awful  turn  ctimc,  and  I  stood  in  presence  of  the  terrific  tiibnnaJ. 
There  sat  thv  ffirmir!a'r)le  Fit7friHbon,  whose  name  I  had  never  heard  connected 
bat  with  domioeeriog  iosoleoce  aod  cruelty  i  and  by  his  side  the  memorable 
'  Faddy'  Doegenan,  menunrable,  at  least,  to  au  who  lived  in  those  dark  tioMs  for 
his  eternal  pamphlets,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  persecution  against  the  Catholics. 
The  <MUh  was  proffered  to  me.  '  I  have  au  olyectioo,  my  lord,'  said  I,  in  a  clear, 
iirn  Tmee ;  *  I  MTe  an  oHjeetioa  to  taking  this  oath.'  *  MTbat's  ^onr  objection, 
sir?*  he  aslted,  sternly.  '  I  have  no  fear,  my  lord, that  anything  I  might  say  would 
criminate  myself,  but  it  might  tend  to  affect  others ;  and  I  most  say  that  1  despise 
that  i^rson's  character  who  could  be  led  under  any  circum&tances  to  criminate  his 
assoetatet/  *  We  cannot,'  he  answered,  again  lookinii-;  at  me,  *  We  cannot  allow 
aay  person  to  remain  in  our  University  who  would  refuse  to  take  this  oath.'  '  I 
•hall  then,  my  lord,'  I  replied,  *  take  the  oath,  still  reserving  to  myselt  the  power  uf 
TefitUQg  to  aniwer  any  such  questions  as  I  haTt  described.'  *  We  do  not  sit  here  to 
argue  with  you,  sir,'  he  sliarply  rejoined;  upon  which  I  took  the  oath,  and  seated 
myself  in  the  witness's  chair.  After  having  adrerted  to  the  proved  existence  of 
United  Irbb  Soeietiet  in  the  University,  be  asked*  *  Have  yoa  ever  bek>nged  to  any 
of  these  societies?'  *No,  my  lord.' — *  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  In  them?'  '  No,  my  lord.' — 'Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
proposidon  made  ia  one  of  these  aoeietiet  with  renect  to  the  expediency  of  asns- 
linatioo  ?*  '  Oh  no,  my  lord  V—*  When  facb  aft  the  antwers  yoa  are  able  to  gtn, 
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pray  what  was  the  cause  of  your  great  repuffnance  to  taking  the  oath  ?*  *  I  have* 
ahead  J  tuid  jou,  my  lord,  my  chuet  rmmm ;  in  adUitioQ  to  which  it  was  the  tirst 
oath  I  ever  took,  and  it  was«  I  think,  a  very  nataral  bedlaUoo.'  I  wai  told  afteeo^ 
wards  that  a  fellow  of  the  college,  named  Stokes,  (a  mao  of  liberal  politics,  who  had 
all"?tyj,  »s  one  of  the  jrronnds  of  his  dislike  to  this  inquisition,  the  impropriety  of 
putting  oattis  to  such  youug  men.)  turned  rouad,  on  hfariug  this  lai^t  reply, 
Mine  oa«  «li»aat  aext  him,  and  said,  *  Tha^ft  Ibft  best  answer  that  has  been  gi^wn 
yet.'  I  was  now  dismissed  without  further  questioning,  nnd  though  tolerably 
conscious  in  my  own  mind  that  i  iiad  acted  with  becoming  lirmness  and  honesty, 
lyetecmldint  ftel  qntto  annred  on  the  sal||ect  till  I  had  returned  among  117 
yoang  friends  and  companions  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  reeemd  theit  baaHgr 
oongratulationa. — Vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

Mooru  found,  that  not  onij  had  he  approved  [limself  to  his  asso- 
ciate?, bitt  that  the  impression  made  upon  his  superiors  was  scarcely 
less  favourable^  and  when,  in  alber  years,  he  met  this  very  Oraiqgtt 
CSMBMttor  al  II  dinaer  party,  it  ^  not  appear  tliair  lie  cHerislMd  myf 
qnptoiaat  recollection  of  dicir  evly  nncontre.  Tbe  — toMagraphy 
ttmwfify  conelodes  with  an  account  of  his  first  vntang  fli  Larvl 
Moira's,  always  kiiif^  to  thf  poet  as  a  fncnH,  if  not  rery  useful  as  a 
patron.  We  have  tlien  a  ion*^  series  of  letters,  of  varied  interest  and' 
unequal  merit.  The  fault  of  many  biographers  «ef  to  ])e,  the  idea 
that  the  public  are  intertisted  in  all  the  minutia:  uf  detail  relative  to 
Aeit  hero^  amd  aothey  crowd  their  ▼oIubm  with  wmaponteflft  tlmft 
oogkt  B«ver  to  bure  Btm  the  tight.  Some  ef  t^e  best  bngnpUw  «t 
MMitt  timea  here  feetn  spoiled  by  this  very  fault,  and  the  volumes 
before  us  are  not  fxompt  from  it.  Many  of  the  letter.**  refer  only  to 
points  of  domestic  management  and  the  like,  and,  however  important 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  original  I  v  addressed,  have  no  value  for 
the  pubUe,  and  ou^^ht  long  since  tu  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Geoflral  raeden  vnA  to  knim  aoMMtbmg  of  the  mm,  his  menlKl  woA 
taieral  ofameteri8tk%  fab  general  haUta  and  hb  opiniona^lbej  can 
haive  no  doBiro  to  ha  initiated  into  the  mysteriaa  ef  his  nursery,  or 
to  read  the  records  of  every  visit  he  received,  efwy  parlj  he  attBDide^ 
or  every  compliment  tliat  flattered  his  vanity. 

But  while  many  of  tlie  li  tter.s  are  of  this  trifling  class,  others  are 
as  tender  in  their  feeUng  an  they  are  beautiful  in  their  diction.  Those 
to  his  mother  particularly  serve  to  give  a  much  higher  idea  of  the 
purity  and  gentienaaa  of  his  character  than  would  be  gathered  firem 
nay  of  his  writings.  They  are  written  in  suck  a  atrain  ae  does  not 
often  find  expression  in  the  letters  of  a  child  to  a  parent.  To  alle- 
viate  the  anxieties  ))(>th  of  her  and  his  father,  to  contribute  to  their 
comfort,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  pressure  of  straitened  circum- 
stances, even  from  bis  own  limited  rciiources,  appear  to  have  been  the 
objects  of  his  constant  study.  His  own  popularity  and  success  were 
dmibly  gratefol  to  him  from  the  pleaaore  which  ha  was  well  aspited 
tfa^  would  afibrd  to  those  so  dear  to  him;  and  the  inflwence  which  he 
attained  was  employed  more  frequently  to  contribate  to  their  baneflt 
than  his  own.  Thus  he  writf»^  to  his  mother,  at  a  time  when  his 
connexion  with  T/ord  Moira  ap[)eared  to  promise  him  some  post  of 
honour  and  emolument : — *  Darling  mother !  Think  how  delightful,  if 
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<  I  sliflli  be  cnaUed  to  dmto  jtm  dl  rib»^  the  iteuggUiig  exigencies 

<  of  jour  pteseirt  mMkm,  end  see  yoa  afaaring-  psospmty  with  me, 

'  whi?e  yoti  fire  vet  yorin 5^  enough  to  enjoy  it.'  Agnin,  at  the  same 
period,  -^p<  aking  ot  si  letter  to  his  patron,  oa  the  subject  of  a  situation 
that  had  been  olFered  him,  he  <?nys  '  I  suggested  how  much  lesa 
'  difficult^'  there  would  be  in  liiidiug  some  appoiutment  for  my  dear 
*>iitiier,  wfaid,  while  it  relieyedi  mind  fnm  one  of  its  graeM 
'  censes  of  anxietj,  would  make  me  even  nncb  mure  devoted  and 
'  grateful  to  him  uen  eny  favour  conferred  on  myself/  With  equal 
ilisinterestedneas  and  beauty,  he  addressed  her,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
heavy  pecuniary  loss  the  family  had  sustain r  l : — '  Surely,  my  dear 
*  mother,  the  stroke  was  just  as  heavy  to  us  to  you;  for  I  trust  we 
'  have  no  sepaiute  interests,  but  share  cloudn  and  sunshine  eq^ually 
'  tottethec'^ 

The  matt  who  eould  feel,  writer  and  act  thna  most  have  had  madL 

in  him  deserving  eoonneBdhtioD.   Lord  Jolm  a  desarvedt 

tribute  of  praise  to  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy 
under  trials  that  would  have  crushed  many  men,  and  the  independence 
which  taught  him  to  spurn  the  bribes  that  would  gladly  have  been 
given  to  purchase  the  allegiance  of  a  man  of  his  power.  Still,  his 
^faairacter  had  many  faults,  Siat  are  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  oomw 
of  this  coneBpondance.  We  find  the  lame  want  in  his  character  ae 
uk  hia  writiiig^.  the  seme  lamontidile  abeenee  of  eamestness,  thought 
fofanBS)  and  power.  Well  fitted  to  grace  boudoiia  and  drawing-rooras, 
charming  every  circle  by  the  suavity  of  his  manner,  his  natural 
grnre,  and  the  s;ilient  but  unaffected  wit  of  his  conversation,  and 
WLiiuing  golden  opinions  by  the  gentleness  of  his  deportment,  and 
the  benevoknce  of  his  spirit,  he  yet  lacked  those  qualities  which 
impart  strength  and  energy,  and  enable  e  man  to  write  his  name  in 
the  reoords  m  his  age  and  country.  Li  fine,  there  have  been  manj 
wiser  asd  meBj  beites  men  than  Thomas  Moore;  but  his  histoc^ 
teaches  mnnj  lespon'^,  onr  leadesa  Will  find  if  itef  give  thep^ 
volumes  a  thoughtful  perusal. 

*rhe  Natural  FTisfnrt/  of  Injiilelity  and  SuperstitioH,  in  contrast  with 
Chrisliaa  F(uLk.    ^ght  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  preached 
before  tihe  UniTeni^ef  Ozfoed,  in  the  year  18^2,  on  the  Foub- 
datimi  of  the  late  Bst.  John  Bempton,  ftc.  fte.  By  Joseph 
Esmond  KI  l  lh ,  M.A.y  &c.  Dm.  &e.   8t€^  pp.  520.  London: 
J.  W.  Parker  &  Son. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  for  18.52  led  ns  to 
expect  a  rich  intellectual  treat,  when  Ins  volume  should  come  to  our 
hands;  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.    Ail  the  subjects  brought 
forward  in  the  course  ef  tiie  laetares  are  of  high  importance  at  the 
praaent  time^and  are  sidifiilljr  treated. 

Ther  first  lecture  opens  the  great  subject  of  the  Soul — its  natural  and 
moral  endowments;  the  integrity  of  its  faculties,  but  the  corruption 
manifested  in  their  flevelopment  and  exerfi^e.  The  second  discusser 
the  Benewai  oi^  the  boul  by  i;'aith  in  the  iiedeemer.   The  statemente 
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of  tlie  first  lecture  are  admirably  clear  and  concise.  Aftrr  nnswering- 
gciieiallj  tlie  question,  Wljat  is  the  human  Soul?  and  alter  guarding 
the  reader  against  the  confusion  and  mistake  which  ol'ten  arise  from 
that  mapping  out  of  the  mental  powers  which  pre-suppoftes  tlieir  iude- 
peodenoe;  and  after  showing  that  their  Gomplejuty  most  always  ha 
viewed  as  still  a  uniti/y  he  comes  to  consider  the  moral  and  religioua 
intuitions.  From  this  portion  of  the  work,  we  loeg  to  present  to 
our  readers  the  following  citation: 

*BQt  we  cUim  for  the  baman  toiaU  a  power  of  intokWely  ^seeming  truth  which 

does  not  fall  under  the  cogoizance  of  the  senses — a  faculty  distinct  from  Ronsible 
perception,  and  above  it.  The  miod  has  an  inherent  power  of  gras^piag,  for 
example,  the  tradi  of  a  nathenuitietl  axiom,  as  soon  as  that  tniih  may  be  preaented 

to  its  view;  and  this,  too,  in  such  n  niininer,  and  with  such  elTe'^t,  ilj.it  its  convic- 
tions do  not  even  admit  of  being  strengthened  by  experience  or  by  argument.  la 
•neh  cases  the  troth  is,  as  we  say,  self-evident;  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  mind 
of  itself  knows  that  tht  pfoposliion  is  a  true  one.  This  noetic  faculty,  or,  as  we 
may  be  content  to  denominate  it,  Reason,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  decuonstratioOf 
properly  so  called,  when  the  certainty  of  truth,  utberwinc'  unknown,  is  proved  by 
lefcreoce  to  that  which  is  self-evident*  For  we  rottst  remember  liiat  truth  which 
is  proved  has  for  its  foundation  truth  which  cannot  be  proved, — trutli  which  cannot 
be  proved,  hot  jet  may  be  most  certaiuiy  kuown  by  iutuiiiun,  by  ttie  direct  and 
simple  act  of  mental  eonaciouaneas.  And  we  claun  for  this  faculty  of  intuitive 
dt?ci  rnment  a  high  ph.cr  iiraong  our  intellectual  po-ver?;  ^Vc•  liave  here  the  ulti- 
luate  source  of  a  large  amount  of  our  most  valnable  kuowledgej  the  source  of  oar 
ideas  of  power  and  catisatioti,  and  even  of  oarassnrance  of  the  very  being  and  pre- 
sence of  things,  the  (luulitiis  of  which  fall  under  the  obstrvatlf  n  of  our  senses;  the 
source  also  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  all  that  command  over  the  material  world 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  inferior  orders  of  animate  creation. 

'  More  than  this.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  now  speaking,  and  shall 
for  some  lin?*^  continue  to  spenk,  of  Iminnn  nature  in  its  integrity. — of  our  intel- 
lectual and  mural  eonstltuiiou  &uch  m  iL  hdi,  been  '  wonderfully  '  made  by  God, — ■ 
and  not  as  it  has  been  woefully  marred  by  sin.  Accordingly,  we  proceed  to  say 
that,  as  the  mind  ol  itself  is  capable  of  pi  rceiviug  fundamental  principles  of  truth,, 
so  also,  according  to  the  original  and  perfect  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  possesses 
the  power  of  discerning  fundamental  principles  of  the  right  and  good — a  aonnd 
/acuity  of  vuiral  percepfinn  and  judgment.  Not  that  thi*;  judgment  of  the  mind 
creates  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrongs  that  distinction  already  exists  in 
tike  immutable  relations  of  things,  according  to  the  will  of  dod;  and  it  n  thts  real 
distinrtion.  I'ot  any  mere  phantom  of  our  own  devisinpr,  which  the  min  i  lias  tlia 
power  of  discerning.  This  moral  faculty,  like  the  power  of  apprehending  axiomatic 
troth,  or  the  power  of  sensible  perception,  we  can  neither  analyse,  nor  account  for, 
nor  explain.  It  is  a  primitive  fact  of  human  consclonsneas,  antecedent  to  moral 
feelinp  or  emotioo,and  not  to  be  resolve  d  intts  rrny  other  process  of  the  mind  w  hich 
may  report  an  action,  or  course  of  acuon,  as  right  only  w  hen  it  may  have-  dis- 
covered its  expediency.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  process  of  the  understanding  con- 
nected with  moral  troth;  there  are  also  moral  emotions  which  hold  an  important 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  human  6oul:  and  of  these  we  will  hereafter  speak : 
Mit  what  we  now  affirm  is,  that,  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  there  exists  in  the 
human  mind,  as  it  came  froni  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  an  instinctive,  original, 
moral  faculty, — a  power  ot  directiy  or  intuitively  discerning  the  moral  qttality  of 
aetioat,-^a  distinct  primitive  judgment,  or  ftmdamental  notion  of  right  and  wrong. 
Some  persons  regard  this  pow<.r  as  a  peculiar  gift  of  God;  and  it  matters  little  if 
they  suppose  it  to  have  been  superadded  to  all  other  Acuities,  or  even  to  have  tteen 
originally  the  effect  of  a  speeial  inspiration,  as  was  probably  the  case  with  the 
faculty  of  speech  :  but,  as  we  have  no  consciousness,  so  neither  do  w  e  possess  any 
adequate  means  of  information,  on  this  head  ;  we  <\o  not  ktmw  at  v,  hat  staee  or 
period  of  muu's  creation  God  bestowed  upuu  hn>  crcuturc  tuis  murvciiuus  cudow- 
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mcDt,  and  therefore  wc  can  have  no  warrant  for  affirming  that  moral  distinctioas 
«re  in  snob  viae  matter  of  dittne  revflatton  as  that  thej  can  be  known  only  by 

thv  medium  of  tradition;  nor  can  we  find  cau>e  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  that 
our  moral  peroeptiona,  or  power  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil,  are  coeval 
only  with  the  mil.  We  cannot  give  the  history,  nor  can  we  strictly  analyse  the 
operations  of  this  power  of  the  mind;  but  we  know  that  we  possess  it, — we  know 
that,  according^  to  tlie  primitive  constitution  of  our  nature,  there  is  inher<^ut  in  us 
a  moral  facutty,  by  wtiicu  we  directly  disiioguish  right  from  wrong,  as  the  eye 
idistingiushea  eotoars,  or  aa  the  mind  apprehendf  tiie  tmtiiof  azionu.'-^pp.  9 — 18^ 

Mr.  iiiddie  pioceedji  to  show  how  contracted  would  be  the  circle  of 
fanniftii  knowledge,  and  horn  limited  otir  perceptiona  tnitli,  if  we  were 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  onr  own  individual  senses,  and  the  intuitions 
of  onr  unaided  intelligence.  Distance  of  time  and  space  would  ke -p  tis 
■as  ignorant  of  the  past  as  we  necessarily  are  of  the  future.  The  imagi- 
nation  might  help  us  to  conjecture  and  j2;ue.«$,  from  the  state  of  things 
at  present,  what  persons  must  have  existed,  and  what  events  must  have 
transpired,  before  ourselves  and  our  own  times;  but  if  we  were  inca- 
pable of  trust  in  testimony,  or  of  faith  in  authority,  we  should  indeed 
be  shut  up  to  our  present  perceptions  and  intuitions,  with  the  reeollec- 
tion'only  of  those  we  had  each  before  experienced.  Knowledge  or 
-certainty  of  other  men*s  perceptions  and  intuitions  would  thus  be  im- 
possible. We  couUI  never  rise  above  guesses;  and  narrow  indeed 
must  be  the  circle  within  winch  our  knowledge  and  our  reasoning 
•would  be  confined.  All  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  would  be 
cramped  in  their  exercise,  crippled  from  their  very  fint  development, 
and  wholly  incapable  of  those  noble  achievements  which  have  so  many 
«id  such  intimate  connexions  with  faith  in  lilstory,  faith  in  authority, 
faith  in  man,  in  ourselves,  and,  above  all,  in  God.  Mr.  Riddle  has 
forcibly  stated  and  illustrated  this  faculty  of  the  hnman  mind  in  the 
following  passage: 

*  Bat  through  the  honntiful  goodness  of  Him  by  whom  ve  have  been  so  '  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made,*  we  are  not  left  in  this  position  respecting  that  vast 
multitude  oi  things  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  ot  our  owu  persuual  observaduu* 
There  ia  another  fundamental  piiaciple  of  onr  intellectual  notuve,  diatinct  from  any 
of  those  which  have  been  hitherto  ennraerated,  but  in  harmony  with  tfifin  all, — 
the  principle  of  i^ui(A, — the  faculty  of  gra»i)mg  evidence,  with  a  propensity  to 
admit  it  when  duly  preaented  to  the  miod.  Just  as  by  sensation  and  perception 
"We  disctm  certain  objects  through  the  meJiuiii  of  the  senses,  and  as  by  reason  we 
discover  some  truths*  or  discern  them  upon  their  simple  presentation,  without  any 
other  -warranty  than  the  Toiee  within,  m  alao  by  faith  we  discern  other  trvtlu 
through  the  means  of  testimony,  or  by  the  voice  of  authority.  Attempts  to  analytf 
this  quality  of  the  human  mind  have  been  ott«a  made,  and  have  as  ofteu  faiMd. 
But  still  the  fhet  remains,  that,  aooordingto  the  original  constitution  of  onr  nature, 
we  are  able  and  disposed  to  yield  to  evidence  in  propOMion  to  its  nature  and  its 
streijpth,  to  assent  to  testimony  concerning  facts  not  present  and  manifest,  and  to 
submit  to  authority  iu  the  aDQuuuceaieiit  or  prupositiou  of  truthii,  indepeodeotly  of 
uuy  internal  and  direct  perception  of  them  by  oanelvea.  In  matters  of  eommoa 
life,  from  cliildhood  to  old  age,  we  coniiuually  act,  and  are  compelled  to  act,  upon 
this  principle.  The  child  believes  its  parent  or  its  nurse,  and  reposes  in  this 
belief;  sod,  wider  certain  conditions,  the  man  beUeires  the  records  of  past  history, 
— the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, — and  the  very  affirmations  of  trustworthy  per- 
sons, capable  of  understanding  that  which  they  affirm.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  (pipart  firoin  this  principle  and  praotioe  of  belief  man,  even  in  the  fnlL 
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exercise  of  all  hi.s  other  aiteUectual  powers,  would  be  enveloped  in  such  »  cloud «f 
ignonace  on  even  tlu  most  ordinary  nri^MtS.  that  tn  arre^  would  be  taidlipcni  Jdl 
the  affairs  of  civilized  life,  and  thprp  most  be  an  end  of  all  social  harmony  and 
ordor.  It  is  by  this  means  that  we  aitajn  a  certainty, — ^not  of  sight,  not  ot  dianoo- 
stratton,  not  of  difeet  and  immediate  intQition,<>->bot  ftt  m  real  and  ef&cleat  tm* 
tain^',  in  mnnv  matters  of  biph  practicnl  impnrtance,  eoncprnitiq  which  we  aanst 
Otherwise  be  bopelesslj  ij^orant  and  in  the  dark.  Uere  is  that  wbiiA  lias  at  the 
Ibaodation  of  bonum  aUbettoiw  «ii4  ikmlfy  -ties,  of  agnonkaral  «oA  oombcp^ 

activity,  and  of  8  lar^re  portion  of  our  most  valuable  knowlediie  in  sc'u  rjce,  and  onr 
highest  attainments  in  art.  Above  all,  it  is  thus  that  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of 
waaj  Cbtngs  divine,  and  eepeoiallj^  vehitions  subsisting  bctmM  God  aoi  way 
selves ;  an  acquaintance  with  which,  as  we  shall  Ji^eafler  see,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  us.  xrhile  yet.  Independently  of  the  CTorciio  of  Jut^  it  k  ttttOByr  beyond 
the  rench  of  evci  j  maniiving.' — pp.  14 — 17. 

The  il/l!'d  lecture  treats  of  infidelity  iu  its  variauB  forms;  and  the 
J'outtk  examines  the  causes,  occasionfi,  and  efieots  of  infidelity.  It 
WM  aot  wkMn  the  author's  purpose  to  mflet  iaftdel  objectiiiiMi  wiUi 
xepliei.  TIk  raader  jowt  not,  therofim^  «[cpeet  anjrdHag  wove  lim 
Hun  an  able  oqiorare  of  the  sources  and  effects  flf  InfiiaMty  in  lliB 
endless  foran  ife  assumes.  We  have  i3um.  two  leolanea  iqKm  sapersti- 
tion — the  one  on  its  nature  nnJ  source,  the  other  on  its  effwts.  From 
the  former  of  these,  ive  prcsc  rit  ii  shurt  extract,  as  indicative  of  the 
^ound  views  the  auLiiur  eiiterltiiiis  upon  an  ue[|)ortant  portion  of  ecdd*- 
^astical  history,  and  upon  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  liie  Grospel. 

'  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  although  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  from  an  early 
periad  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  superstition  mingled  itsdf  "with-wj 
pnrer  elements  of  Gospel  truth  and  rebfiriotts  wiorship;  adhering  to  Christianity 
partly  in  the  way  of  an  adroit  imitation  of  the  Gospel  its^'U,  and  partly  in  the  way 
of  professed  embellishment:  au  imilatiim  to  be  detected  only  by  a  real  uud  practical 
■oqoaintance  with  the  divine  original }  an  mMliakment  which  pof^si  ssed  munifold 
attract! on «  in  the  eyes  of  those  wbn  were  not  sn-ffiriprrtly  acquainted  Mritii  the  beauty 
of  the  simple  truth.  The  imposture  was  adapted  to  the  age  wiiiob  gave  it  births  it 
gathered  strength  in  still  more  gloomy  timet  wbieli  followed;  and  during  many 
gencraticns  there  were  few  men,  if  an^*,  even  nmonrr  tho'^c  to  'vrbom  the  Gospel 
was  *  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,'  who  could  wholly  disengage  their  minds  fh>m  the 
lluraldon  irhieli  had  been  prepared  Ibr  them,  or  coold  «veo  dieeern  ilbi%  iiataaf% 
and  extent  of  their  spiritual  bondape.  The  leaven  of  ,su|»erstitiou  pervaded  the 
obmobes  bsfth  of  the  east  and  of  the  west ;  or  rather,  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  the 
lMiTen«f<3espel  troth  nmde  riow  progress,  and  sometimee  appeared  1o  be  aliMMt 
lest  in  the  mass  of  hunuin  superstition.'     •         m         *         *  * 

*  Iu  Ae  acttial  process  of  cormptioTt,  the  firflt  (bin^  which  strikes  onr  observa- 
tion  is  that  multiplication  of  outujurd  ubservance/i,  that  ^rgeousness  of  ceremonial 
andfoasp  >€»f  circumstance  attaching  to  le^ious  offices,  srfiieh  it  may  be  hard  to 
denonrce  tis  unchristian  :\v.i\  positively  wronp-.  -while  vft  we  may  instinctively  feel 
that  It  involves  an  error  oi  excess,  ^otm^  however,  it  became  evident  that,  under 
this  weight  of  deeoratioo,  Aeee  ^was  luiinng  a  i<esl«itd  distincti've  element  of  supei>> 

stition,  in  that  practical  prrsnasion  of  mrn's  minrls  w  hereby  thr  form  of  worKhip 
was  supposed  to  ooosiitute  the  essence  of  religioo,  and  haoct  outward  oerwrntm 
worw  ta  reality  mmk  i»  vmtrp  ihe  place  of  godHmem  tmi  viHiK.  And  eoon  ^  4he 
practical  ( "hrimi;inity  of  the  apL-  dcgenerute  almost  entirely  into  the  pcrformnrict'  of 
a  oumbrottfi  ceremonial,  including  a  large  number  of  ritual  observaoces  which  aot 
«idy  did  aoi  flow  from  the  precepts  or  ihe  spirit  of  the  Cbrislien  religion,  bat  laero 
ditidly  at  variance  uritli  its  Jirst  principit».  This  was  tireody  superstition.  It  now 
became  evident  that  a  false  faith  was  growini^  jifle  by  side  with  the  tme,  if  it  had 
not  already  suppressed  the  growth  of  the  heavenly  plant,  und  occuMed  its  ^laoe. 
*laoeiiiieoftime»aittleie«'tkBa  Ihe  Whole  anas  of  wageiHitieus^cifeB  wl6A 
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htA  dervkipad  itwir  n  the  boidwii  wocU  «m  «iigttlft!d  in  the  religion  «r  the 

GasfH;!.  Crave  errors  were  admitted  concerning  /Ae  oZiytJc/  o/  divine  worship;  fdr 
while  prayer  and  praii»«  were  stUl  addressed  to  Him  to  whum  aloae  they  con  be 
^bra,  adonmon  was  coneurnaifly  directed  to  the  Virynn  ^ar;,  to  aogels,  and  tt» 

^nts.  And,  worst  of  all,  /Ae  doctrine  of  hnmnn  mediation, — :hat  '  fadse 

■Bjstetu,'  '  which  assumes  the  great  business  of  pardon  and  reconeiliatian  with  God 
.to  be  a  transaction  that  belongs  to  priestly  negotiation,* — this  heathenish  theory-  of 
tiie  power  of  the  priest,  was  virtoally  exalted  to  the  raak  of  ft  Christian  doctnoe ; 
"and  it  assnraed  ontinually  greater  prominenpe  and  imporfnn'-f,  nn'il  at  length  it 
reached  its  culminating  point  when  the  papal  supretuucy       made  au  article  cf 

In  the  seventh  lecture,  Mr.  Ri^e  compares  Infidelity  und  Super* 
irtHiaa.  lofldelity  be  defines  to  be  unreasonable  cUsbtU^;  and^opersti- 
tion.  fnircasoiiabh  viisbr/if^f.  Hf  considers  tbe  deepest  moral  spring;  of 
iniidt  lity  to  be  an  unawakeottd  ci»n.>clenre,  combined  with  simple  scU"- 
^vill,  aiid  the  indulgence  of  &inf"iii  habits;  wliile  superstition  is  usually 
caused  by  a  restless  and  aroused  cooscieoce  desiring  rept^e,  the  heart 
lieing  mt  the  same  time  devoid  of  aettve  amd  wflighieBed  love  to  God. 
Bendei  fte  mond^  ibm  an  «lw  fBirfleefind  cmmob,  betli  of  aMdity 
mA  superstition.  Speoadfllive  infidelity  he  traces  to  the  abuse  or  per- 
Tersion  of  intoitive  re^ison,  or  of  the  logical  understanding,  to  the 
sujjprefsion  of  faith.  SaperstitiiaH  arises  from  the  excessive,  hearty, 
and  irregular  exercise  oi'  the  principle  of  belief,  witli  a  culpable  neglect 
or  contenmpt  of  the  powerii  oi  reaisooii^  and  tmder^taiKlnig.  Tkus  in 
both  oases  there  is  wkomm  to  i>e  m  wmt  of  ^ae  <otatrol  over  our  IdMI* 
leetwd  powen,  tr  •  ^Uioiderly  exerdse  of  some  of  then  Im  vefereBoe 
to  €he  Tessonahle  and  pWMnntdauss  of  tliat  religion  which  involw 
mat  wAvt/tiam  from  tin  oocseqaencai  and  efl^sets  of  sin.  The  working 
of  the^  perrersTons  of  the  Imfnan  faculties  is  then  nh]y  traced  otst, 
both  socially  and  individually.  Tlie  eigbth  and  conciuding  lectare 
fihow^  how  inhdelity  and  superstition  are  to  be  prevented  aiwi  with- 
stood, lie  considers  the  tendency  of  both  these  evils  to  be  ItMrtite  to 
«he]iiUe,SBdtheBai>IeMiBl|rfletolOiem.  ThewritteBiPerdef  Ooi 
is  rapreHBled«s  ome  tidef  iostrees  egeinet  their  contuniBd  «iid  em- 
bined  aHMndts.  He  ettwlies  great  iu|partBiiee  to  tbe  office  of  the 
Christian  apologist,  or  asi^ertor  of  the  genninenees,  authenticity,  and 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  supplies  many  excellent  advices  ae  to 
the  nioU»%s  of  defence,  and  weapons  to  be  used  in  thih  warfare.  *  Our 
best  confiitatioD  of  error  lies  in  the  dx2»clu2>ure  and  establishment  of  the 
oppofliie  trttA.'  ES»  vIewB  non  lUi  putt  of  the  euli^ectm  uumA 
«iid  filMral,  lmt<oir  lindtB  fb(rM  eay 

To  speak  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  can  confidently  reeonrmend  it 
as  a  judicious,  able,  and  laeid  «Kpo6ition  of  the  subjects  undertabsn. 
It  c!innot  be  described  hb  a  work  of  high  o-enius,  or  impassioned 
eluc^ut  nee,  or  of  fascinating  originality.  Neither  is  it  distinguished 
by  profound  argumentation,  or  metaphysical  sabtlety,  or  miioh  novd^ty 
of  illostration;  nevertheless,  it  answOTS  fttUy  to  Its  title,  M  a  imtanl 
iutoiyoflBideUlyjmaeapersti^iBoontnMt  witk  QbeMmiAtk. 
Jknd  we  nuij  aid,  it  is  written  by  an  aooomplished  'Schels^  am  Dwi* 
fifiad  llieelogian,  and  liberal  chnrchineii.  JbUif  tiie  volwM,  or  nearly 
m,  u  occigied  witii  notes,  iilartnttive  er  wafinBrtoiy  df  tiie  tea^ 
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derived  from  many  Taluable  works*  well  known  to  the  reading  poUie. 
We  question  the  necessity  for  thus  increasing  the  hulk  of  the  Toliime^ 
and,  of  course,  its  price.   If  usefulness  was  desired  for  such  a  work, 
by  its  circulation  among  the  masses  most  exposed  to  infidelity  and 
superstition,  then  cheapness  should  have  been  considered  as  one  im- 
portant, or  even  essential  means  of  such  uscfuhiess.    But  possibly  the 
requirements  of  tlie  Bainpton  lecture  precluded  the  vulgarizing  of  an 
Oxford  UniTersity  publication. 
Die  ApostelgeseMcMe,  oder  der  JSn^mekdungtj^ang  der  KMi€  vtm 
Jerusalem  bis  Rom.    Von  M.  Bauugarten,  Doctor  der  Phi- 
losophic tind  Xheologie,  der  letztcren  ordentliehen  Professor 
an  der  Universitat  Rostock.    Halle.  lRo2. 
Tlie  Acts  of  the  Aposllex,  or  the  Progress  oj  the  Church  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Rome.    By  M.  Baumgartkn,  Doctor  ot  i'hiiosophy 
and  Theology,  Professor  in  ordinary  of  the  latter  at  the  tfni* 
Tersity  of  Rostock.   Three  toIs. 
*  What  are  the  bells  ringing  for?*  asked  a  man  one  day  of  an  Irish- 
man  he  met.    Quoth  the  Uibernian,  *  Faith,  and  it's  only  a  singing  in 
me  ears  that  Fm  tmnbhnl  with.'    Now  let  the  reader  gravely  mark 
wherein  Pat's  raistuke  (  (tn.-^isted.    Was  it  not  in  this,  that  he  inferred 
the  objective  from  the  subjective?  Impressions  which  had  their  reality 
only  in  his  own  consciousness,  he  transferred  to  the  consciousness  oif 
others.  His  indiridual  auditory  experience  was  assumed  as  the  normal 
and  universal  one.    A  similar  misconception  has  prevailed  but  too 
extensively,  both  in  the  philosophy  and  the  theology  of  Germany.  The 
sage  pronounces  concerning:  the  harmonies  of  the  universe  as  though 
they  were  but  the  echoes  of  the  sounds  which  chime  in  the  belfry  of 
his  solitary  brain.    The  discord  of  the  upper  and  lower  worlds — the 
perplexing  interaction  of  the  great  antagonisms  of  existence — is  to  be 
reconciled  in  really  on  the  principle  by  which  his  own  imsginatioQ 
sets  the  rivals  at  one  again.   He  states  their  quarrel  for  them;  he 
commands  peace.    Like  mine  host  of  the  '  Garter'  appeasing  parson 
£vans  and  doctor  Caius,  he  cries  magniloquently,  *  Give  me  thy  hand, 
terrestrial;  so: — Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so; — *  and  e?ery  Justice 
Shallow  says,  '  Follow,  gentlemen,  follow.' 

Germany  has  'followed'  her  philosophers  long,  to  little  purpose. 
We  have  been  happy  to  observe  of  late  some  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
draw  back  and  take  another  course.  Sancho  b^ns  to  doubt  whether 
his  Don  Quixote  will  ever  be  able  really  to  present  him  with  ti^ 
i.sland  so  often  promised.  A  more  practical  tendency  has  assumed 
the  ascendant.  Even  philosophical  theologians  liave  learnt  to  reco- 
gnise in  this  excessive  subjectivity  a  fundamental  error — to  look  more 
duly  at  factSf  less  complacently  at  ideas.  Ou  the  subjective  principle 
the  acientifte  diviAe  starts  with  the  axiom — I,  as  a  Christian,  am 
myself  the  material  of  systematic  theology.  He  evolves  his  theology, 
like  his  metaphysics^  out  of  himself.  Christianity  beoomes,  accord- 
ingly, either  so  much  mere  feeling,  or  so  much  mere  metaphysical  and 
ethical  process.  This  ni^tliod  has  been  fairly  tried.  Its  validity  has 
at  last  been  called  in  ^ueetion.   It  has  been  virtually,  if  not  formally^ 
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abandoned  by  some  names  of  no  mean  ninrk  in  the  theolo^rical  world 
of  Germany.  The  iact  id  sigailicunt,  that  the  same  year  which  pro- 
duced the  able  work  before  wt,  witnessed  also  the  poblication  of  a 
systematic  theology  hj  Hofinann,  which  arrives  at  resalts  the  very 
opposite  of  those  of  Schleiermacher,  and  is  almost  everywhere  right 
where  he  is  wrong.*  In  Schleiermacher's  GlaubensIeJire  the  Chrir^tinn 
consciousness  occupies  the  wlioU'  of  the  two  octavo  volumes.  In 
Hofmann's  SchriJ'tbcweis  it  is  done  within  one-and-twenty  pages.  All 
the  rest  is  history.  He  holds  that  we  cau  apprehend  the  nature  of 
Chriatisnitv,  not  by  senitiidsing  what  the  in^vidnal  feels,  but  by  the 
etndy  of  all  that  God  has  done  and  does  for  onr  salvation.  Aecord- 
ingly.  Ik;  refuses  to  divorce  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old.  The 
Hebrew  history  is  by  him  as  much  honoured  as  it  has  been  under- 
valued by  most  of  liis  predecessors.  He  is  not  too  proud  of  his  intellect 
to  suffer  the  AlniigJuy  to  go  first.  He  is  willing  tliat  tlic  Infinito 
should  have  room  to  speak  and  to  work,  while  man  stands  reverently 
by  to  hearken  and  to  watch.  He  does  not,  like  Schleiermacher,  play- 
fast  and  loose  with  the  sacred  record;  and,  while  laying  stress  on  the 
fact  of  Chrises  appearance,  tell  us  that  his  resurrection  and  ascension 
are  open  questions,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste  whether  w  c 
believe  in  a  personal  or  an  impersonal  God.  He  acknowledges  all  the 
books  of  Scripture  as  the  Lutheran  Church  receives  them.  lie  justly 
maintains  that  the  work  of  Clirist  can  rightly  be  understood  only  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  that  course  of  divine  instruction  which  pre- 
ceded and  which  followed  his  personal  ministry  and  sacrifice.  But  sll 
these  consequents  and  antecedents  are  left  by  Schleiermacher  in 
obscurity  as  non-essentials  in  our  Christian  consciousness.  Again, 
ever  since  the  ascendancy  of  Hegel's  system,  with  its  ever-recurring 
Triads,  the  sriontifTc  theology  of  Germany  )in?  been  labouring  to 
establish  on  piulusuphical  principles  the  doctrine  of  an  immanent 
Trinity.  Tlie  Trinity  their  philosopiiy  has  given  them  resembles  the 
Trinity  of  Scripture  as  little  as  did  the  IVinity  of  Flotinos.  But, 
notwithstanding,  their  systems  of  divinity  have  been  ruled  and 
arranged  by  this  dogma.  This  is  the  case  with  Martensen,  the  case 
with  Liebner.  Ilofmann  has  broken  away  from  such  influences,  and 
perceives  that  these  structures  are  built  only  upon  air.  He  acknow- 
ledpres  that  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  a  Trinity  except  as  revealed 
with  reference  to  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  prominence  given  by 
HoAnann  to  the  historic  element  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  ex- 
cessive, and  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  a  starting-point  so  nearly^ 
identical  with  that  of  Schleiermacher.  It  will  rest  with  some  other 
theologian  to  advance  in  the  right  direction  lieyond  him,  as  he  (to  hie 
high  praise  be  it  spoken)  has  distanced  his  predecessors. 

Thus  experience  is  leading  German  theology  away  from  its  greatest 
danger.  I'he  contiicting  responses  of  the  oracular  Ego  have  awakened 
just  suspicion.    Setting  out  from  the  same  subjective  point  of  origin, 

*  The  reader  of  German  is  referred  to  a  discriminating  reTiew  of  this  inportMlt 
work  in  the  last  number  of  the  77icv/.  Strnditn  wad  KrilUuiu 
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one  m$gk  naoiyeB  Sorifture  isto  ooMOMUBaete,  aad  tmAet  amoitiit- 
aefiB  into  Soriptare;  4iKie  nan  finilB  rriigkn  all  leetli^g,  anolfaer  aU  iaa(» 

A  third  iill  process.  The  TOSults  condemn  tfas  OMthod.  Thei^girtfiil 
nunds  b^jia  to  ask,  can  this  eiastic,  this  Protean  Me,  which  aseumes 

slifipes  so  various,  be  possibly  tlie  sole  and  self-Bufin  icnt  principle  it  if? 
jepreseiitt  d?  Can  it  furnish  at  all,  in  itself,  an  adeijuate  ibmidatioii 
for  Christianity?  May  we  not  have  been  wrong  in  saying  all  this 
while  that  a  man  must  furst  construct  in  bis  own  mind  an  idea  of  hmr 
Cod  ought  to  act  in  his  Belf^maaMiartatwM»  and  thea  ge  to  JBedptwe^ 
«Dd  noeiTe  it  is  as  fiar  as  it  seans  to  show  that  the  A£wiieliaa«oled 
aooording  to  the  scheme  drawn  out  for  JiiiB?  Hagr  not  our  gloiy  fvovo 
in  the  end  to  have  been  our  blunrlcr,  our  gainonr  lose?  It  is  nmnsinpf 
to  see  Germany  befrinning  to  abandon  an  error  into  which  many  amonj^ 
oiirseives,  «t  this  very  time,  fancy  it  mo  vastly  pluiiosophical  to  rush 
Leadiong. 

The  Mader  will  now  andentaiid  llie  poaitioo  of  tiie  «Btbor«f  iImb 
wofk  nader  jucioc^  wbea  we  Mj^iat  lie  k  ooe  ef  aee]Mwl<or  elaas  of 
interpreters  among  wJiom  HofimaBn  may  he  aaid  to  oooqpy  the  ^poat  of 

leader.  These  throe  volumes  are,  in  fact,  an  elaborate  commentary  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Dr.  Baumparten  divides  his  material  into 
three  books — ^1.  the  Church  among  the  »]ews:  II.  the  Church  in 
transition  irum  the  Jews  to  the  Ileathan^  IlL  the  Church  among  the 
Heathen.  TheJMdkaaj^ninaiieaiibdividediatoaeotkns,^^ 
in  the  BeQeDd--tbe  ZKflEonon  of  the  Goapd  apart  iram  the  Ifiairtry  of 
the  AposUei  (embracing  cap.  viiL  1 — 4);  Philip  the  Dkeacou  in 
Samaria  (viii.  o — -24);  Philip  baptizes  the  Ethiopian  chamberlaiA 
(viii.  25 — 40);  Conversion  and  Commission  of  Saul  of  Tartan?  fix.  I — 
30);  &c  This  plan  is  a  ^ood  one,  and  such  an  arranLeiui m  greatly 
facilitates  the  study  of  the  nxurriitive  as  u  whole.  It  would  have  been 
an  impzmrenieiit  ii'  the  sheadings  of  the  page^  at  least  on  one  side,  liad 
andiealed  tlie  chf^teraad  renetMated>of  hdovr.  As  it  ii^  the  nader 
wlie  may  consult  the  work  for  a  particular  paaaage  Intt  teeearch  aboat 
anoDg  ^  ckMely-:printcd  pages  of  an  evtive  aeeiieii.  There  should 
have  been  also  an  index  to  the  Scripture  passages  explained.  Theae 
matters  of  convenience  are  of  secondaiy  importance,  no  doubt;  but 
authors,  and  especially  German  nuthorti.  should  consider  how  much 
the  acceptance  and  serviceableness  ui  iheir  productions  may  depend 
ca  their  easing  veaden  all  nnnafemnry  tooaUa. 

It  ae  ody  of  late  ;«an  tlmt  OeoMB^ntidaaRp  wUc^ 
imexplored,  has  begun  to  devote  doe  atteoticai  to  the  Book  of  the 
Acts.  The  chronolon;y  of  the  aj)08tolic  records  •generally  has  b;'en 
ecrutinized,  but  itl  out  especial  reference  to  the  continuity  and  import 
of  this  particular  nanative.  Ne,ander  did,  indeed,  bring  his  great 
powers  to  a  iai'ge  depuiluicut  iu  this  field,  but,  with  that  exception,  the 
book  hag  net  with  tveatMai^  fimat  two  opposite  qaai^eBi^  siqguhurly 
iaadeqnate.  Thoaa  wk^  haw-e  heiievad  ia  the  «ad;heMCaoitj  of  ila 
acoount  haye  confessed  that  they  found  in  it  no  plan  or  conaeeutive 
purpose.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  endeavoured  to  evolve 
the  nnily  of  its  deaiga  aa  a  whole,  ham  inqpiigQed  ita  aathentaoity. 
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Tiae  first  ck^  resemble  a  man  who,  having  to  show  to  M'anderers 
wynw  Loose  and  grounds,  calls  their  attention,  now  to  a  picttne 
4Bd  maw  to  a  statae,  « <kwwci'-ted  «Bd  there  te  « lewDtado,  tat 

Cub  to  explain  the  design  of  the  armigeiDeQt  within  or  irithout,  an4 
never  leads  tbeoi  to  the  spot  from  wbenoe^  throogh  en  npnning  In  the 

trers.  the  wo<><l,  th(^  Avat(T,  and  the  Inwn,  are  seen  at  n  view,  forming 
that  hindscape  ol  ivhi  li  the  stately  mansion  is  the  n  ntre.  The  second 
class  undertake  the  oflice  of"  cicerone  only  to  depreciate  what  they  pro- 
pose to  exhibit  They  show  the  visitor  the  whole,  but  it  is  only  to 
yoiBt  owt  imagined  incwgruitici.  Thejtefl  Urn  that  the  iMiitTahied 
pietarai  law  Biere  copiei»"the  noift  itrildi^  adonmeBte  eeMwin 
gesnine, — the  whole  in  wretched  taste, — nay,  more,  do  hint,  with  not 
a  few  omniscient  shrunrs,  that  every  timber  in  the  structure  is  crimibling 
with  dry-rot,  and  the  building  likely  enough  at  any  momont  to  tumble 
on  the  heads  of  its  inmates.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  upshot  of  the 
elaborate  criticism  bestowed  by  Baur  and  by  Zeller  on  this  portion 
of  4fae  New  TeBtaaent  Diu  Baiuvgarten  proposes  t»  ooeap^r  the 
■Hde  imerttecBato  cpeee  which  lies  hetwocn  eeadnsions  so  defee- 
ti^'e  in  conipreliensiveness,  on  one  side,  and  candour  ea  the  other. 
Acknowledging  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  lie  endeavours  to  enter 
into  its  design  as  a  whoh% — t-o  elucidate  the  sequence  of  its  incidents, 
—and  to  trace  the  progres:?  of  the  infant -Church  under  the  j)romised 
ooudoct  of  its  ascended  Head.  Some  purpose  it  mo^t  have,  unless  (as 
he  somewhat  drily  remarks)  we  are  to  adnot  that  luA.  of  uniljaDd  design 
is  4UMiDg  ibe  eredeaiials  of  an  inspired  histeiy,  and  4ihat  ^  Diviiie 
Anther,  to  whom  it  must  ultimately  be  referred,  is  not  m  tfirit,  hut  m 
eonetfaing.  In  this  worthy  enterf^se  he  has  bees  in  giwt  measure 
successful.  His  f»oliition,  for  example,  of  the  seeming  discrepancies 
in  the  three  acc  ounts  of  Paul's  conversion,  (  which  our  Tiil)iii;z<  n  adver- 
saries have  pointed  out  with  such  malicious  glee,)  is  at  ouce  simple  and 
conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  somewhat  novel  interpretation  whi(^ 
he  gnres  of  Aets  iz.  5,  appears  to  as  highty  improbable,  and  ineonsis- 
tent  with  the  context.  Bis  observatioas  on  the  S()|>arent  contradiction 
between  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  James,  are  adaurahle.  So  also  is 
his  thoughtful  estimntp  of  the  position  fnstnined  by  thi?  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  in  relation  to  the  law.  Much  of  his  firirumeiit  is  directed 
against  the  notion,  revived  in  uui  time,  that  we  liave,  iu  the  precedent 
of  Paul,  authority  iur  setting  aside  all  the  Oki- Testament  Scriptures. 
The  book  isimawte  slerite tract  of  ft^idaadtedmicsiqiti^^  The 
aothcr  writes  as  one  who  can  feel  as  weU  as  think.  He  sumeiimes 
kiadtes  wilh  his  snhject  into  a  warmth  which  Is  to  bis  praise  as  a  man, 
however  inconnstent  with  the  fancied  dignity  of  that  critical  emditif)n 
"whosf  rf>l(fri<'«»s  ?eems  never  to  Imve  felt,  or  whose  pride  is  ashamed  to 
express,  the  emotions  of  a  devout  heart.  T!>e  discussion  of  thorny 
and  per^exing  vocables  is  relieved  by  eJucidations,  scH^nery,  and  facte 
di'asia  mm  the  oontribBFliuBS  ef  hisloiy  aad  tiwpeL  Ob  the  whcle» 
^Mre  is  an  eqnabihmess  and  lair  proportion  in  theooBStitaeot  demente 
of  his  commentary,  which  we  eoaU  wish  were  ofteser  exhibited  in 
woikaoif  tiie  kind* 
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The  following  passage  may  be  token  as  a  fair  aample  of  our 
autbor^fi  workmanship.  After  an  aecurate  and  vivid  deacription  of 
the  scene  which  surrounded  Paul  as  he  stood  on  *  Mara'  Hill,'  he  con- 
tinues thus: 

'The  very  first  sentence  the  apos'l  '  utters  is  adniirnVly  suifpcl  to  the  univer- 
sality of  his  office  as  a  messenger  to  aii  nianktnd.  *  Ye  men  ot  Aibens,  I  perceive 
that  in  all  things  ye  are  very  religiont.'  By  a  happy  tarn  of  expression  he  entert, 
withfuit  in  the  least  iul'rinpiiig  on  tlie  truth,  most  profoundly  and  most  afFectionately, 
into  the  very  heart  of  Athenian  heathendom.  Auat^aifioyia  denotes  ft^ar  of  the 
god«  in  the  better  sense.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Hellenic  religion  wtt 
where  characterizi-d  by  a  certain  joyous  lipht-heartedness.  (Vide  Plato  de  Legib.  li. 
654;  Straho,  x.  33'2.  t  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  avoifl;inc<'  of  vfSptc  (comp. 
Gregor.  Nitzscli,  in  the  MonUtly  Journal  of  Science  ami  Liierature,  1852,  JL  pp. 
IS — HO),  and  re%'erence  for  the  Divine,  were  recognised  as  its  fundajoavntal  pno- 
ciple«.  (  Vide  Jacob's  Miscellaneous  \Vrit'rir:^\  iii.  p.  5i>.)  It  had  become  manifest, 
in  course  of  time,  that  the  cheerfulness  which  ruled  and  rejoiced  in  the  mythic* 
and  the  ritna!  of  Greece,  eonld  never  astiafy  the  detfper  and  more  osmest  cravinga 
of  the  human  heart.  Throagh  all  the  gladsomeness  of  the  Greek  nature,  there  break 
out,  ever  and  anon,  signs,  such  as  JLussanlx  has  ably  pointed  out, — symptoms  of  a 
secret  despondency  and  dread  whtcli  cannot  be  mistaken.  There  was  no  tmth 
whicli  could  calm  this  anxiety  within.  It  was  but  partially  repressed  from  w  ithout 
by  a  superhcial  philosophy.  It  assumed  accordingly  in  iudividuuis  a  morbid  form, 
designated  by  the  word  SttaiSatfiovia.  It  is  so  that  Theopbrustus  uses  the  word, 
and  Plutarch  also,  in  his  well  known  treatise  De  Superstitione.  When  Paol  calls 
the  Athenians  extraordinarily  r»  l:<r'(Mi<;  (Hod-fearing),  "^o  *ar  from  implying  cen- 
sure, he  expresses-  as  the  connexiuu  shows — a  certain  amouDt  of  praise.  (  Vide 
Meyer  in  loo. ;  Neander  loc  «l.  pp.  249,  250;  Imm.  Nitzsch  on  the  Melujion  (f  the 
Ancients,  p.  17.)  At  the  same  time,  he  couches  this  praise  in  language  which  indi- 
cates the  limitation  manifestly  imposed  by  the  diseased  i^ttoidmnovia  just  alluded 
to.  The  same  might  bo  sdd,  m  a  certain  eenee,  of  every  Hellenic  race  or  city,  and* 
in  fact,  ultimately  of  all  the  lands  and  nations  of  heathendom.  But  to  the 
Athenians,  above  all  the  rest,  the  statement  was  peculiarly  applicable.  Ancient 
Athens  was  every  where  recognised  as  pre-eminent  in  its  repntalion  fat  religions- 
ness.  Tausanias  says  tl.ere  existed  in  that  city  an  altar  to  Compassion,  a  thing 
linknown  elsewhere  throughout  all  Greece.  He  adds, '  rovrotg  CAf^i^vai'otf)  ci  ov 
tA  Iq  fiXavOpuiviav  ftovov  KaOsorijKiv  aWd  xai  tg  9tovg  tvatfinv  a\Xu)P 
vXi6v.'  Simiiiarly  Polemon,  in  a  Scholium  ad  Sophoelis  (Ed,  Colon.  99:  'AOr;i'a(o< 
tv  rote  TotovToiQ  iTTtjjtfXuc  uirtQ  Kcii  To  rrpoc  Toi'c,"  0foiV  'amoi.  (Comp.  Grotius, 
u6.  V.  22,  who  furnishes  many  other  iiiustraiious  proving  the  eame  fact :  also 
Hchlosser,  de  pestis  Fauli  in  vrbe  Aiheniemdum  Sy^og*  Dmeri,  ii.  671>)  The  legends 
of  Orestes  and  (Edipns,  in  the  form  the  Athenians  pave  them,  are  also  here  in 
point.  (  Viik  Gregor.  JNitsscb,  loc  cit.  p.  15.)  Paul  founds  his  a&scniou  concerning 
the  highly  religions  character  of  Athens  on  immediato  observation.  That  the 
city  was  K-arfiToiXuf  he  sa^v  tVr  nn  the  rum  r  it;  works  of  art  which  abounded  in 
the  streets  and  public  places,  coniiected  all  of  tbem  with  tbc  popular  worship.  As 
bo  stood  on  the  Areopagus,  his  eye  woold  rest  again  on  a  timilar  prospect;  ha  was 
surrounded  by  the  cdiflecs  and  the  finioavl^  were  iMicd  to  honour  innnmCTaMo 
gods.' — p.  243. 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  extraction,  but  our  space  forbids 
us  to  allow  to  Dr.  Baumgurtua  the  opjiortuuity  we  would  oilierwse 
gladly  concede,  of  speaking  a  little  longer  for  himself.  His  book  is 
worthy  of  trandation,  or  rather  of  something  hotter.  It  should  be 
re-written  in  j£nglish,  if  anything  be  done  with  it  in  our  tongue  at  all. 
German  works,  translated  literally,  are  generally  repulsive  to  Kngligli 
readers.  The  number  of  those  who  read  German  is  daily  increasing. 
Unless  a  Geniiau  writer  be  rc-cast,  and  made  to  deliver  himself,  as  lor 
as  possible,  as  be  would  have  done  had  he  been  an  Jcjiglishman,  he  had 
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hetUST  be  left  to  utter  his  native  gutturals  in  private  audience  with  the 
Teutonic  student.  A  translatioa  which  fails  to  cast  off  the  cumbrous 
complexity  of  the  German  "oatcncc,  is  unjust  alike  to  cither  langunj^e: 
—those  who  know  Gcrmun  <io  not  want  it,  and  those  who  do  not  will  not 
like  it.  If  we  are  adequately  to  convey  the  tliougiits  of  o!ie  nation  to 
the  other,  it  must  be,  with  few  exceptions,  through  the  medium  of 
reproduction^  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  BearheUmtg,  rather  than 
translation.  We  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Baumgarten,  with  cordial 
thanks  for  a  most  conscientious  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  theo- 
logical literature. 

On  Miracles*  By  Kalph  AVardlaw,  D.D.    12mo^  pp.  317. 

Fullarton.  1852, 

This  volume  includes  the  substance  of  a  course  of  Sabbath  evening 
lectures*  somewhat  xecast*  and  expanded  as  a  treStise.  In  the  preli- 
minary portions  of  the  work,  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  determine 
principles,  and  to  dear  the  ground  for  the  discussion — and  here  excep- 
tion is  taken  to  the  bases  cho?5en,  or  supposed  to  have  been  chosen, 
by  some  prccedinj^  writers.  The  general  argument  is  then  prosecuted, 
first,  in  relation  to  the  miracle  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  then  to 
the  New-Testament  miracles  generally,  in  the  next  place,  the  suppo» 
sition  that  miracles  haTC  been  wrought  in  support  of  falsehood,  is 
examined;  and,  in  condusion*  the  question  of  mirades  is  considered 
in  its  relation  to  Rationalism,  Mysticism,  Spiritualism,  and  Romanism, 
and  the  relativeness  is  shown  between  the  nature  of  the  mirades  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  design  of  Christ's  mission. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  need  to  be  ap[)rised  that  a  book  from  Dr. 
Wardlaw  on  such  a  topic  is  characterized  by  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  by  clearness  and  accuracy  of  style,  and  by  much  acute 
reasoning.  In  didectics  the  author  has  long  been  a  great  roaster,  and 
his  fondness  for  exercising  his  power  in  this  way  does  not  seem  to 
diminish  with  his  years.  In  the  present  ailment  friends  and 
foes  come  in  for  their  share  of  his  corrective  influences.  We  are 
gratified  to  find  so  much  freshness  of  intellect  in  one  who  has  been  so 
long  in  this  kind  of  service;  though,  in  some  cases,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  regard  his  distinctions  as  scarcely  worth  so  much  trouble, 
while  in  others  they  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  imaginary  than 
real.  More  than  once,  while  reading,  haye  we  thought  of  the  Story 
about  Dr.  South  and  his  bishop.  Tlie  grave  dlocesan  Tcntured  to 
admonish  the  brilliant  divine  about  the  lightnes*?  of  manner  into 
■which  his  wit  often  betrayed  him,  as  being  out  of  keeping  with  his 
vocation;  and,  the  episcopal  discourse  being  endi'^d,  the  only  reply  of 
the  censured  clerk  was,  *  Ah!  my  lord,  you  don't  know  what  you  will 
do  when  you  have  wit'  It  is  even  so  with  dideetics:  a  man  who 
has  no  passion  for  them  must  pass  no  jodgpnent  on  the  man  who  hss. 

If  Dr.  Beard's  definition  or  explanation  of  a  miracle  be  what  his 
words  seem  to  convey,  his  theory  is  certainly  a  defective  one.  As  to 
Mr.  Trench*^  doctriue  on  this  subjt;ct,  it  seems  to  us  to  partake  of 
the  Ixiautit'ul  drtaming  so  characteristic  of  his  genius,  rather  than  of 
ihut  sever©  logic  which  a  tj^uestion  of  this  uature  demands.  Dr. 
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Yaughan,  too^  is  not  perbaps  infallible^  either  in  his  statements  or  itt 
his  conceptions,  ns  to  the  real  nature  of  the  miraculous.  But  we  can- 
not help  thinking  there  is  more  in  Mr.  Trench's  riew  than  1^. 
Wardiaw  has  seen;  while  in  Dr.  Yaaghan's  language,  from  not 
looldiig  at  it  as  a  wholes  he  has  seen  both  more  and  less  than  the 
OTtbor  (fesjgned  ta  flaqinw  hf  it 

Dr.  Vaughan  hm  mid  that  the  weefHSm  hm  ne  nght  te  iArm  a 
mmde  to  be  iapeaible,  except  as  Iw  is  prepared  to  show  that  he 
knows  all  the  criii-**^,  tlie  first  eanse  f^raong  the  rest,  which  might 
interpose  to  woi  Ix  a  miracle,  and  has  warrant  to  a^.«prt  that  they  never 
will  so  interpose-  Now  this,  it  is  admitteil,  does  not  establish  any- 
thing; but  this  it  doe£,  it  puts  an  end  to  dogmatism,  and  leaveti  the 
TioB  of  ■itadee  fHdif  open,  as  ocenpjing  the  grooid  e£  tiie 
poMUe,  if  aot  ef  tlM  ptoinlUfc  IkvTMghMkaarteliMr  tMii»  thaft 
a  ainde  is  nsl  aeeessarilj  any  violstion  of  the  laws  ef  mttan,  inss- 
much  as  it  may  consist  in  such  an  action  given  to  second  causes  aa 
the  First  Cau'^e  only  cntilti  ^xrc.  to  them.  Here  are  his  words^  aai 
!Dr.  Wardlaw  H  (■(  mnieiit  upon  them: 

*  X>r.  Yao^iaa  gives  the  following  iUastratioo ; — '  SoppGse  ligbt  to  be  givoi  to- 
*a1iiiiid,lManagto  th»Maad  em  UfrtatliaM*  iti8kmtob»i«Mb. 

bered  that,  as  there  are  natural  causes  which  produce  blinduess,  and  deafness,  aaA 
death,  so  there  are  natural  causes  which  give  sight,  and  hearing,  and  life.  Hence 
a  ntraele  nay  Be  no  more  than  tb«  patting  of  one  wt  of  these  eaoaea  into  eetfoa  in 
placi'  of  nnother.'  Now,  let  as  just  take  the  last  of  the  cases  supposed  as  being 
oue  of  which  we  have  ahready  made  use,  and  one  that  sets  the  position  1  aiu  dis- 
posed to  take  in  a  distinct  li^t.  Thwe  are,  sajs  Dr.  Vaughan,  '  natural  causea 
which  give  life.'  What  I— it  may  fairlj  be  asked— natnnd  caoMS  for  restoring  real 
life  to  the  really  d^-ad  '  Whnt  provision  in  natnre  has  ever  been  discovered  for 
the  production  of  auch  n  resultr — lias  it  ever  been  exemplified? — has  thi-re  yver 
^mn  the  lOdafe  distant  appfaodnatian  to  it?  Wa  kaois  tint  there  have  been 
remarkable  cases  of  the  recovery  of  persons  in  a  State  of  suspended  animation. 
We  know  that  by  the  action  ot  gaivumsm  on  the  nervous  system,  the  physical 
voremeatsof  lifecan  be  produced  even  on  the  really  dead  frame  Bat  if  there  beany* 
one  thing  r<":anlin:T-  The  constitntion  of  man,  whicli  universal  expt-rienci'  !in=;  sottled 
as  a  law — seUkd  a»  the  established  course  of  natnre — it  is  that,  once  really  dead, 
thue  are  no  natural  oHises  by  whose  opaialioii  lUii  eaa  be  rMred»' 

Tiirough  s  whofe  paragraph  sor  wUhat  proeeed%  ahoving  Us 

naaoos  fbr  repudiating  the  doctrine  that  natural  causes  may  give  life! 
But  who  would  liave  iim^imed  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  could  have  failed  t» 
see  that  nothing  couid  be  meant  liero  ]>eyonJ  the  statement,  that  aa 
the  First  Cause  does  work,  even  in  Ijujiartmg  life,  by  means  ot  second 
causes,  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  ot  nature,  so  it  may  be  in  the  case 
«C  miraculoua  phenomena.  The  coming  up  of  the  gourd  ui  Jonah  in 
•  nighty  and  its  wiltelng  m  a  night,  wsa  not  sssnredly  the  leas  » 
mnade  because  natural  eausaa  were  made  to  work  to  those  ends.  Whst 
theae  causes  migiit  have  Siecoai^^liahed  luidar  merely  nstursl  influences 
in  a  course  of  years,  they  are  made  to  accomplish  under  a  supernatural 
iniiuenco  in  a  few  lionr!».  What  seed  of  danorer  there  is  in  such  a 
conception  of  the  miraculous  we  are  nttorly  nt  n  ]os«  t<»  fliscover.  It  is 
true,  it  may  not  he  among  the  received  dogmata,  oi  iiliy  yeari>  since 
en  this  subject,  but  we  Tenture  to  think  thst  it  rnajr  not  be  the  k» 
dsierviag  jtteatien  on  that  groond   We  wish  we  bed  apsee  ftr 
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foin;  farther  into  this  salj^ct   W«  afaatt  perlttpe  find  occasion  ere 
long  for  (loing  so  ;  in  the  nierrn  while  we  commend  Dr»  Wardkw's 
volume  to  our  rc;irlt  r.s — substantialiy  it  is  a  good  book. 
Fietures Jrom  6ttili/.  By  the  Author  of  '  Forty  Days  in  the  Uedert*' 
Arthur  llall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  'l853. 
It  i»  r^ht  pleasant  tn  read,  sitting  under  a  tree  in  summer,  of  arctio 
^•gpcditioHa— "  of  icebat^  witb.  amanild  frfltfTftTifl*f*tffi  bastions  of  erystaly 
andai^phire  needle-pt  ints  glittering  in  the  freeaiag  aii^-^f  slippt^rf 
hunts  after  seals — ot"  siege  laid  to  the  giant  fortress  of  leviathan's 
sides  by  those  intrepid  knights- errant,  the  mariners  of  the  rinrthern 
seas — of  ice-huts,  snow-shoes,  and  reindeer — of  the  cold,  th<'  silence, 
and  the  desolation*  when  actually  surrounded  by  sunshine,  ringing  of 
birds,  and  glades  of  forest  green.   Not  less  is  the  enjoyment  in  r^ding^ 
on  some  wild  winter's  night,  of  trayels  in  the  warn  south— of  rides 
smoog  the  caetasas  and  vines— of  sunny  bays  and  drsem-like  islands, 
Ihr  out  at  sea — or  of  tarryiags     the  well  amidst  the  sands,  where  the 
palm-tree  lilts  its  head,  the  immemorial  sign  of  the  Iio^^tplry  of  the 
JLtesert.    These  contrasts  are  among  the  most  delioite  luxuries  of  the 
imagination.    The  author  of  'Forty  Days- in  the  Desert'  appears 
beibre  us  once  more  as  a  succeaslul  caterer  for  such  pleasures,  ihs 
Tvj  kanAcme  voitanse  is  adorned  bj  nmneraoa  vignettes,  engraved 
with  high  inieh.   The  soft  snltriaess  of  their  distanees^  and  the  dear 
Strang  shadowing  of  the  fureground,  convey  most  happily  the  eflfeet 
of  heat  in  a  serene  air,  and  will  assist  the  frmey  not  a  little  in  sur- 
ronnding  our  firesides  with  the  enchantment  ot  a  Sirilinn  summer. 
The  work  is  prefaced  by  an  historic:d  summary,  furaisiiing  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  eventful  history  of  the  island.    Then  follow  the  travels, 
the  roote  to  Sieily,  and  the  joaniqr  roand  it^  from  Messina  by  Ttor« 
am,  Catsnia,  Seatini,  and  Gkgemi,  to  Fidenno.   Mr.  Bartlett  ttSh 
hie  story  With      and  freshness,  and,  if  he  has  added  litlile  of  imi)ort- 
ance  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country,  has  written  the  kind  of  bo<dt 
which  overyhody  will  like  to  read.    Tiic  promise  of  the  title-pagf^  ^Hf 
luiiiiied;  he  gives  us  p!Ctnr(\^  <ii'  .^cenery,  pictures  of  the  old  remains 
of  greatne^,  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  which  HiithfuUy  portray  the 
charm  and  the  curse  of  those  lanfy  sad  i^ftted  regions.    The  follow- 
ing^ anecdots^  which  Mr.  Bartlett  heard  al  Naples,  is  bat  too  elisrae- 
teiMc  ef  the  gressasas  of  the  snpenrtition  systenalficaUy  fostered  li^ 
^Koaiafl[i^Bi 

'  The  ittaiilMtt  thing  is  to  hear  the  Neapolitani^  the  yotaries  of  St  Januarlas, 
who  can  swallow  the  annaal  miracl*-  nf  the  liqnefaction  of  his  blood,  without 
bwitaiion  or  iiii»ciTiiig,  ezdaim  agaiatit  chc  Siciiiaus  tor  dieir  Rupt^stition ;  yet 
tha  I  bttve  meSMiatty-  beud  thm  do.  One  gentlemaa  at  the  tmbie  d'hdte  was  paxi>> 
ticularl)'  indignant  that,  instead  of  those  w(rofl«-n  images  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  painted  to  imiUUe  life,  which  are  everywhere  put  up  in  Italy,  he  knew  aa 
intaoceof  th«>8leilfaiw  hiring  an  nofbrtnnate  ndlvidaal  to  persomtv  the  dying 
Saviour,  and  submit  to  be  fn^i  n,  <1  Lip  with  cords  n-.vl  bi  d  inhi  1  vitli  blood,  so  as  to 
iiapeesB  the  feelings  of  the  Toigar  with  the  lii^elieet  sense  of  seality.  Whilst  thia 
wretched  hirelbg — as  h«  dedand — ^was  writhing  aboot  in  his  i»ea>y  predt^mcnt^ 
a  poor  old  woman  (with  that  confusion  of  ideas  between  the  real  object  and  its 
rfpr<'8<'ntntion,  which  leads  the  Italians  to  address  an  image  otthe  Virgin  ns  thnujrh 
liie  ongiQiii  were  before  theui)  kuelc  down  before  him,  and,  deeply  aiiected  by  ao 
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uioving  a  representation,  coDtiuued  to  detail  a  Ions  catalogue  of  domestic  calaiiutiet» 
and  put  forth  8itch  pasiioiiate  entmtiet.  that  tne  ^tkoee  of  th«  poor  devil  to 
whom  her  prayers  were  address*  <U  could  hold  out  no  longi-r.  and  be  electrified  the 
«!d  iTotnnn  with  an  plosion  of  c  aths  and  curses.  *  Idiot  that  you  are,*  he  ex« 
claimed, '  cun  you  not  see  that  I  am  strung  up  here  against  m^'  will,  and  strained 
and  tonoffd  until  every  nerve  in  my  body  is  ready  to  crack  villi  pain?  and  here 
you  worry  me  with  a  host  of  petitions  which  you  know  T  can  no  more  grant  than 
I  can  h<>lp  myself  down  from  this  accur&ed  cross !  Off  with  you.  old  fool,  and  take 
yoar  paltry  grieraDees  to  the  nearest  Madonna !'  Whether  this  story  be  true  or 
false,  it  will  serve  at  least  to  show  the  dislike  and  contempt  tht;  Neapolitans  hear 
towards  the  Sicilians)  afeelbg  which  is  more  tbim  reciprocated  by  the  latter  people, 
in  conseqnence  of  their  enfintwd  incorporation  with  their  neighbours.  Under  the 
i:r:Tidinf^  tyranny  of  the  King  of  Naples,  the  monopoly  of  the  chief  offices  in  the 
isbuds  by  Neapolitans,  and  the  pretence  of  a  body  of  Neapolitan  troops,  intended 
to  overawe  ana  entbTtt  them,  this  feeUsff  of  rooted  diilike  must  be  redtoaed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  difflcoltifls  m  compfiting  Naples  and  SioUy  nnder  a  single 
governu;ent' — p.  72. 

To  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  Sicily  is  endeared  by  the  memoiy  of 
Hoschus  and  Theocritus,  biraonides  and  Pindar.    It  is  the  native 
Innd  of  pastorai  poetry.    Its  genial  climate  ripened  (as  it  would  seem, 
together  with  its  vines  and  figs)  a  poetic  growth,  which  was  to  the 
grander  BMSter-piecesof  antique  art  what  the  *  Pastor  Fido*  of  Gnarini, 
the  '  Sad  Shepherd'  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  ^  Faithful  Shepherdess'  of  * 
Fletcher,  are  to  the  great  plays  and  epics  of  modem  Europe.   It  has 
been  c^'er  doomed  to  become  the  battle-field  whereon  more  powerful 
nations  have  settled  their  disputes.    Athens  and  Sparta,  Rome  and 
Carthage,  the  Norman  and  the  Saracen,  the  Ghibelline  and  the 
Guelf,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Frank,  and  now,  lastly,  Despotism  and 
ConstitutiQnalisin,  have  in  succesfflon  struggled  there,  and  devastated 
the  land  for  which  they  fought.   Its  history  and  its  scenery  resemble 
each  other.    Both  are  full  of  violent  contrasts.    Everywhere  sterile 
tracts  of  land,  strewn  with  ashes,  seamed  and  scarred  with  tetrilde 
eruptions,  alti'rnate  with  liill-sides  and  glens  grocn  witli  thr  richest 
luxuriance  of  n  spontaneous  ve;^etation.    Lying  o})en  as  it  clues  to  the 
invader,  Italy  it&eU"  has  not  been  oftener  laid  waste  by  the  volcanic 
forces  of  the  most  merciless  kind  of  war.  Its  prosperity  has  grown  up 
and  bloBsonied  beneath  the  threatening  smoke  of  the  crater.  Its  recovery 
and  its  ruin  have  been  equally  rapid,  times  without  number.    It  has 
been  alike  memorable  for  portentous  tyranny  and  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness.   The  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  on  one  side  of  the  island, 
and  the  citadel  of  Phalaris  on  the  other,  typified  of  old  these  two 
extremes.    Now,  it  groans  under  a  tyrant  worse  than  he  of  Agri- 
gentum,  wofse  than  Dionysiiu,  worse  than  Agathodes— that  ]£ng 
Bomba,  whose  cannon  and  whoie  dungeons  have  decuDated  so  ruth- 
lessly the  'beloved  subjects*  beneath  his  paternal  and  Most  Christian 
sway.    The  Sicilian  Vespers  showed  how  long  and  deeply  the.se 
sonth^^rn  islanders  could  nomish  tlieir  purpose  of  revenge,  and  how 
terribly  wreak  it  when  tlie  time  had  come.    Their  passions,  like  the 
lava  of  their  mountain,  which  retains  its  heat  for  years,  have  their 
fiery  depths,  which  glow  and  smoulder  long  beneath  tiie  surface,  when 
all  above  seems  harmless  common  soil  on  which  any  heel  may  :>afcly 
trample.    For  the  most  part,  they  are  gay  and  thoughtless — ^the 
masses  miserably  debased  by  superstition.  They  can  presently  resume 
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their  cliildish  merrimenfe  after  the  most  overv\'helming  di^nster.  They 

can  build  a  ball-room  out  of  the  lava  which  has  buried  half  a  city. 

But  the  daily  oppression  of  a  yoke  such  as  that  they  now  endure 

cannot  be  borne  for  ever.    Their  late  war  called  out  some  noble  traits 

of  character.  With  all  its  horrors,  war  is  to  saeh  nations  as  a  refinei^s 

fire.    It  stimulates  them  to  self-denial,  awakens  the  emolation  of 

heroism,  and  teaches  contempt  of  death.    It  is  the  long  continuance 

of  submission  to  an  cmnef^ulating  despotism — the  effeminntc  and  cownrrf 

slotli  which  is  gendered  by  the  idle  pleasures  in  which  absolutism 

would  have  them  forget  their  wrongs.    These  nre  the  mischiefs  from 

which  there  is  most  to  fear,  the  corrupting  influences  which  eat  away 

the  seed  of  the  future,  which  make  rotten  the  materials  from  which 

alone  prosperity  is  constructed.  Our  well-meant  interference  in  Sicily 

has  heen  worse  than  useless.    We  strove  to  force  into  unnatural 

growth  a  mimic  constitutionnlism,  the  reflection  of  our  own.   It  broke 

asunder  into  faction.     We  brought  the  Sicilians  into  trouble,  and 

there  left  them.    They  would  be  best  assisted  by  protection,  when 

they  shall  have  asserted  their  mdependence,  and  by  being  left,  in 

dose  ainance  with  us,  to  shape  out  a  government  for  themselveB. 

They  are  half  oriental  in  thev  diaracter.   They  may  require  for 

some  time  what  is  called  a  strong  government;  hut  it  must  he 

established  by  theup  own  choice  under  a  sovereign  of  their  own. 

They  must  not  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  viotims  of  the 

theory  of  the  balance  of  power.    Under  Neapolitan  sw^ny  their  case  is 

hopeless.    Beneatli  the  iron  rule  of  Dlonysius  and  Agathocles  they 

<x)uld  repulse  Carthage  in  her  day  of  glory ;  but  those  tyrannies  at 

least  were  national   What  can  they  do  under  foreign  oppression^ 

cruel  as  that  of  Anjou,  and  more'rapacious  than  that  of  Verres? 

Mr.  Bartlett's  interesting  volume  has  led  us  away  from  itself  into 

this  digression.    The  insight  it  gives  into  the  condition  of  Sicily 

appears  to  im  to  bear  out  these  remarks.     He  says, 

'  Btrsides  this  disproportion  oi  religious  establishments,  and  of  the  regular  clergy 
fai  Sicily,  there  is  another  important  peenllanty  of  ttt  sncietv — ihe  moDstront 

number  (  f  noblemen — only  tin-  t  ltli^r  brauches  being  adequately  provided  lor,  while 
the  younger,  forbidden  to  marry,  aod  too  proud  to  devote  themselves  to  trade* 
eoeamber  all  the  walks  of  society,  and  are  often  found  to  be  lamentably  degraded 
both  in  position  and  character.  Another  is  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  lawyers, 
diere  being,  according  to  Smythe,  no  less  than  4000  adrocates,  solicitors,  uotaries. 
clerks*  &c.,  in  a  city  contaiuing  200,000  souls.  I'licse,  however,  I'oim  the  basis  of 
a  middle  elsss,  which  is  gradually  growin^^  up  with  the  increase  of  trade,  and  with 
the  men*  equal  di"^tr!b«tion  of  the  land  effected  since  the  downfall  of  feudalism  ;  and 
in  the  growth  of  such  a  class  we  must  look  for  a  main  element  of  the  future 
regenendoik  of  the  eonatry.' — ^p.  173. 

Palermo  is  well  descrihed,  and  what  with  letter-press  and  what  with 

landsenpe,  stands  before  us  in  these  pages  in  all  Its  beauty,  with  its 

girdle  of  inoiiiitains,  its  lovely  plsiin,  its  cypresses  nnd  pinea,  its  palm- 
trees — relics  of  tlie  Sarncen— nnd  its  graceful  bay  enfolding  the  sleep- 
ing sea.  As  we  look  on  tlie  engraving  of  the  view  from  Stn.  Mari^ 
di  Gesu,  we  recall  the  fables  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance,  and  can 
almost  bdieTe  in  the  wealth  and  the  enchantment  they  imagined  there 
Na  xzxin.  X 
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when  thej  teU  us  how  the  Sicilian  king  weloooied  with  oriental  mag* 

nifiocnce  the  brave  paladin,  Urante  the  White,  and  as  hi*  gallef  lajf 

ofT  la  the  roads  of  Palermo,  built  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  sea  from 
the  harbour  to  its  deck,  and  covered  the  whole  length  of  the  worsdroiis 
causeway  with  gorgeous  tapestry,  that  hninj;  down  upon  the  waves. 
'    Fhaeton ;  or^  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.    By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kimqslkt.    Fcp.  pp.  100.   MacmiUao.  1852. 

The  title  of  thia  ptthlioation  tells  lis  little.  Its  snbstanoe  is  this.  On 
a  morning  admirable  for  euch  sport,  the  author  goes  with  his  friend 
Templeton  a-iii^hing.  But  both  acquit  themselves  badly,  for  their 
thoughts  are  elsewhere.  The  eveninc:  before,  their  fanitly  party  had 
received  into  its  midst  a  Professor  VVindrush  from  America,  full  of 
the  istiis  of  Theodore  Parker,  Emerson,  and  the  rest.  The  substance 
of  this  gentleman's  talk  is  sud  to  be,  '  You  may  believe  nothing,  if 
you  like»  and  welcome  i  but  if  yon  do  take  to  that  nnneoessary  act»  - 
you  are  a  fool  if  yon  beUeve  anything  but  what  I  believe;  though  I 
do  not  choose  to  state  what  that  is.'  They  talk  about  the  negativisms 
of  this  school  until  morning.  Templeton,  the  master  of  the  house, 
then  retires  to  rest ;  but  Mr.  Kingrsley  strolls  on  the  terrnee,  and 
af  terwards  occupies  himself  iu  plaeiiin^  upon  paper  his  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  old  Socrates  nould  have  dealt  wiih  such  a  gaia- 
sayer  as  ho  had  just  encountered.  As  the  fishing  has  failed,  the  author 
returns  to  his  Socratic  dialogue,  with  Templeton  as  a  listener. 

Then  follows  a  rigorous  exposure  of  the  jargon  about  the  distinction 
between  objective  truth  and  subjective  truth,  and  about  the  latter, 
though  often  the  reverse  of  the  true,  as  being  truth  for  the  man  who 
holds  it,  because  lie  thinks  it  true.  Truth,  it  is,  on  ttie  corttrary, 
maintained,  consists  of fact  as  it  in;  and  this  whim  iur  putting ^</7icy  as 

i»  in  the  place  of  fact  a*  tl  tf  is  then  turned  very  nicely  inside  out, 
and  shown  to  he  an  ingenions  method  of  setting  each  man  at  liberty  to 
lire  according  to  his  own  personal  oonoeitSy  compelling  all  else,  God 
among  the  rest,  to  be  only  such  as  these  conceits  would  have  them  be. 

Iu  otlier  words,  the  great  flo^a  of  this  subjective  school  is  shown 
to  be  a  piece  of  pure  wilfulness,  which  ignores  reason,  and,  hy  setting 
up  each  man's  conceits  as  truth,  gives  us  a  very  chaos  of  follies  aiid 
lies  in  the  place  of  truth.  This  work  done,  there  follow  some  shrewd 
suggestions  as  to  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  speculations  so  fallacious 
do  nevertheleBs  attract  attention  from  clever,  practical,  and  not  ill* 
disposed  men,  to  the  neglect  of  the  evangelical  truth  which  in  itself  is 
so  much  better  adapted  to  me(>t  their  sense  of  want. 

We  cordially  welcome  i^Ir.  Kingsley  into  the  tield  of  discussion  on 
which  he  has  here  entered.  It  is  one  in  which  he  is  capable,  beyond 
most  men,  of  doing  the  state  some  service.  He  has  a  clear  head,  a 
dear  utterance,  and,  what  is  better  still,  a  heart  strong  in  its  sym- 
pathies with  the  true,  die  just,  and  the  generous.  We  mske  space  fbr 
the  ibUowing  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue : 

'  ictan.  Yet  "what  are  "we  tn  say  nf  tlh^so  who.  sincerely  lovinjf  and  lonfrinr" 
after  knowledge,  yet  arrive  at  false  coaclusions,  which  are  proved  to  be  ialBtt  by 
contradictiug  cncSk  other? 
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Sacmlw.  W«  tre  to  mj,  Phaetno,  tliat  they  htt<n  not  Icsrnfld  Iraovlcdf* 

enough  to  desire  utterly  to  see  facts  as  thev  ar.-,  but  only  to  see  ihrm  as  they  would 
wish  them  tobe^  ftod  loving  tbemseWet  ratliertban  lens^^haTe  wished  to  re-model 
n  tome  things  or  other  hit  nniTene,  aeoorditiit  lo  Uieir  own  lubjectiTe  opinions. 
By  (his,  or  by  some  other  act  of  self-will,  or  self  conceit,  or  self-dependence,  they 
have  compelled  Yens,  not,  as  I  think,  without  pity  and  Kindness  to  th<»ra,  to  with- 
draw from  them  in  some  degree  the  sight  of  his  own  beauty.  must  tbereiore, 
I  fear,  liken  them  to  Aebuit,  the  painter  of  I^mnoe,  who,  intaadiag  to  npretcnt 
PhcBhn«,  T  ainted  from  a  mirror  a  copy  of  Ins  »  df-f-'^ts  and  deformities ;  or,  per* 
baps,  to  that  iVymph  who,  finding  berselt  bciuvcd  by  Phwbus,  instead  of  reverently 
and  silently  retorning  the  affection,  boasted  of  it  to  all  her  neijthboars  as  a  token  ^ 
her  own  be^'ifr,  and  despised  the  Coi,  ^c>  that  In. ,  bt'lng  anfrry,  ehan;:ed  her  into  a 
chattering  uia^ipie;  or  again  to  Aracime,  who  hiiviug  been  taught  the  art  of  weaving 
br  Athene^  pretended  to  compete  with  her  own  imtnietre«s,  and  being  metamor^ 
pliosed  ^  V  li!  r  into  a  spidc,  "iVAs  ci  lulrinhed,  like  the  sophists,  to  spin  ont  of  her 
own  entrails  endless  ugly  webs,  which  are  destroy^  as  soon  as  finished  by  every 
■hive^'a  hfoom."— p.  64. 

Monacholngia ;  or,  TTaudhooJi  of  the  Xutural  TFistDry  of  Monks, 
ranged  accordiny  to  the  Linnman  System,  By  a  ^'atd&ali8T« 
Ji ilm.-tone  ^  Hunter.  18.52. 

Tiii^  liLtie  book  is  a  clever  jeu  d'tspriif  happily'  conceived  aoJ  well 
exeeutod.  It  showB  us,  in  a  style  whieh  humorotwly  imitates  the  gra- 
Tity  and  the  nomenclature  of  some  great  scientific  work,  bow  the 
nook  is  that  intermediate  link  in  the  creation  between  tlie  monkey 
and  the  man  which  the  theorists  of  development  have  been  searching 
for  so  long  in  vain.  The  various  species  of  the  genus  monk,  their 
conformation,  their  jjait,  their  costiinie,  ilieir  hnhits,  are  systematically 
described,  just  as  some  learned  naturalist  would  set  down  in  order  the 
srdcolation,  the  integuments,  the  haunts,  and  way;*,  and  works  of  so 
many  sloths,  bears,  or  foxes.  There  is  a  tboagfatful  wisdom,  too^ 
undernt  nth  the  slvness  of  the  humour ;  and  the  cap  and  bells  are 
assiuneil  by  no  shallow  pate. 

l>r.  Layard  says,  *that  in  n  dispute  with  an  Arab,  screaming  is 
everything.  If  you  can  outsi:reani  him,  you  need  not  pay  what  he 
demands;  if  he  outscreams  you,  there  is  no  help  fur  it.'  There  are 
•ome  hearty  but  intemperate  monk'haters,  who  are  disposed  to  a^opt 
the  Arabian  style  of  controversy,  and  think  to  drive  out  these  undean 
creatures  by  noise.  Two  can  play  at  that  game;  and,  when  it  comes 
to  barking  or  to  screccliing,  the  curs  and  owls  of  Rome  will  beat  ua 
hoUow.  Of  all  noises,  these  animals  stand  most  in  fear  of  the  scream 
of  a  railway  whistle.  We  must  keep  tlmt  going,  and  it  may  bi;  too 
loud  tor  them  one  day.  It  will  be  the  bla*t  on  the  enchanted  horn  of 
the  paladin  which  makes  the  grim  old  castle  rock,  splits  it  to  il^  foun- 
dations, and  lets  sunlight  in  upon  the  loathsome  dungeons  of  giant 
cruelty.   Our  jester  thus  sagdy  counsels  all  whom  it  may  concern : 

'  I  alflo  warn  die  amatenrt  of  monh-hnntuig  never  to  try  cttehnir  tUs  kind  of 

frame  by  imitating  its  tricks,  because  they  will  be  sure  to  do  it  as  awkwardly  as  if 
they  were  attempting  ciimbiag  like  cats  and  monkeys,  or  slipping  like  eels ;  and 
tfnt  instcsd  of  catching  a  monk  in  thia  manner,  they  trill  toon  find  ont  that  they 
liav«  caught  a  Tartar. 

*  The  only  ''ff-  ctive  ni<'an8  of  arresting  the  proyrress  of  monkery,  and  even  of 
destroying  it,  and  iht  uuiy  one  which  it  is  now  po»i»ibie  to  employ  iu  this  country, 
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is  to  expoM  diis  mischievoas  brood  as  much  as  po^ible  to  the  ioflaence  of  air  and 

light — I  mean  the  air  of  liberty  and  the  light  of  knowlcdpe,  which  are  destroctive 
to  monkerj,  as  well  as  of  every  otbtr  noxious  heiog  produced  by  the  mephitic  air 
oTigBoraTiee.  Care  must  therefore  b«  taken,  that  the  lairs,  or«  as  thej  are  nsoallj 
coiled,  convents,  which  are  inhabited  by  monks  of  both  scxe^;,  shoold  be  n!wavs 
kept  open  to  tbe  vivifjiDg  current  of  the  pure  air  of  ireedom.  Ckmstquenily, 
liberty,  eomplete  liberty,  ahoold  be  granted  to  every  he  or  die  monk  to  play  their 
antics,  to  a=;snme  various  odd  shapes,  and,  in  short,  to  do  with  thcnr^elTi «;  wbnt  thev 
like,  provided  it  is  done  without  injury  to  others;  but  at  the  ^ame  time  to  do  all 
this  only  as  long  and  at  much  as  they  themselTfs  ehooee  to  do  it,  and  neMier  longer 
nor  more.  And  should  ever  their  superior  attempt  to  oompd  them  to  do  something 
■which  thfv  do  not  like,  or  to  rt'strain  thf^ir  liberty  in  anv  way.  1p^  thera  be  punished 
in  the  tume  wanucr  as  i£  they  were  guiity  ot  such  an  act  of  vxuieuce  agaiBSt  human 
beingi.'— p.  85* 

The  Uliifltntioiis  to  tha  wwk  admirablj  seoonci,  botli  in  tbdir  gene^ 
nl  design  and  tiieir  acoeasory  details^  tiie  satire  of  ib»  author.  Those 

who  have  seen  the  monastic  animal  in  its  native  state,  and  have  ob- 
served the  dirty  brown  Franciscans  prowling  about  kitchen  doors — 
the  cadgers  of  Neapolitan  low  life — or  the  sable  sinister  Jesuit  figures 
which  darken  the  piazzas  and  the  streets  of  Rome,  will  recoirnir^e  at 
once  the  fidelity  of  these  portraitures.  The  wit  of  this  book  is  genuine 
and  wholesome.  Directed  against  the  wallowing  vices,  the  fuitastie 
follies,  the  erael  arts  of  this  spiritual  daTe-trade,  ridicule  has  been 
accounted  righteous  by  the  wise  from  the  days  of  Erasmus  down- 
wards. We  commend  the  book  alike  to  those  who  loTe  laughter  and 
who  lovp  Inimanity — to  nil  wlio  feel  that  evrrything  which  renders 
the  ciiai  ;i(  t(  r  of  the  tjraQt  more . despicable  makes  the  hope  of  the 
bondbinaii  more  bright. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Uie  Duke  of  IVeilLnyLon,  By  Alfeejo  Tenktson, 
Poet  Laureate.  Mozon. 

Most  of  our  readers  wiU  be  already  fiun]liar»  at  Ieast»  with  passagci 
from  this  Ode,  given  by  journals  and  reviews.  But  no  (ragments  can 
do  it  justice.  It  was  thus  that  portions  of  it  first  met  our  eye,  and  it 
appeared  inferior.  After  the  soft,  even-flowing  f:\<I lien's  of  the  mea- 
sure adopted  throughout  *  In  Memoriani,*  it  seemed  irregular  and 
harsh  ;  but  perused  us  a  whole,  what,  at  a  partial  view,  wore  the 
appearance  of  defect,  assumes  Its  due  proportion  as  a  beau^.  It  is 
not  a  poem  to  have  been  read  amidst  the  stir  and  pomp  of  the  prooes- 
aion.  Enjoyed  in  solitude,  it  fills  the  mind  with  all  the  grandeur  and 
pathos  of  such  a  solemnity,  without  any  of  its  material  parade  and 
meretricious  <spendour.  There  is  a  stately  tread  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
opening  lines,  tliat  fulls  upon  the  ear  in  perfect  harmony  -with  the 
theme.  Every  now  and  then  a  mournful  monotony  of  repeated  sylla- 
bles suggests  the  slow  full  of  many  feet  and  the  tolling  of  a  mighty 
belL  The  verse  grows  rapid  as  it  represents  In  trumpet  tones  the 
rolling  back  of  battle  past  the  Pyrenees,  and  ibea  deepens  into  the 
long  roll  of  the  final  refrain,  like  the  sound  of  a  breaking  tide  upon  a 
distant  shore  Tti  hi?  exquisite  ear  for  all  the  melodies  of  verse, 
Tennyson  rivals  tlie  gri  ;it<  st  of  our  poets.  Other  faculties  peculiar  to 
a  lofty  order  of  poetic  power,  he  possesses  in  no  stinted  measure  ;  hut 
it  is  this  above  ull  the  rest  which  renders  his  poetry  so  remarkuble. 
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For  the  rao3t  airy  and  fantastic  themes,  and  for  the  most  grave  nnd 
tender,  he  has  words  wliich  wed  their  sound  to  their  sense  in  a  con- 
somm&te  bannon/.  How  much  is  suggested  in  the  grand  simplicity 
of  the  kst  of  these  five  lines : 

•LettbeMlbetoll'dt 

And  the  sound  of  ttn  ^nrrowinjj  anthom  foU*d 
Through  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross, 
And  IM  voUeyit)g[  e«UM»  tbniidw  hit  loss } 
He  knew  their  voioes  of  old.' 

Mr.  Tennyson's  predeoessor  in  the  Lnureateship  is  an  exaniple»  in 
his  own  path,  of  one  of  those  lessons  so  impressively  taught  us  by  the 

life  of  Wellington.  The  best  part  of  Southey's  liternry  day  was 
sacred  to  the  deniaiuls  of  duty.  It  is  this  reverent  ooriscientiousiiess, 
this  unscliiah  self-dciiiul,  which  secures  for  liiin  that  at^ectionate 
esteem  we  must  deny  to  Coleridge.  Nor  is  this  all.  Southey  employed 
the  leisure  he  could  seeare  in  writing  '  Thames  and  Tbalabas.'  He 
imagined  that  by  these  efforts  he  was  to  be  known  hereafter.  But 
he  will  survive  far  longer  in  the  fascinating  prose  he  wrote  nt  tlie  call 
of  duty,  than  in  the  erudite  poems  he  composed  at  the  call  of  pleasure. 
His  history  will  find  readers  when  his  lyre  is  almost  forgotten.  Bio- 
graphy is  full  of  such  examples,  enforcing  in  various  ways,  for  every 
province  of  our  life,  the  great  principle  of  self-controL  Mr.  Tenny- 
son ably  draws  the  momentous  moral, 

*  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rougli  islBiid«ltorj 

The  path  of  dufy  was  the  way  to  glorjr* 
Ue  that  walks  it,  only  thirstiog 
For  the  right,  and  leame  to  denden 

Love  of  self  before  his  journef  closes, 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  barsting 

Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 

All  volniiKioiu  garden-roses. 

Not  once  or  twice  ia  our  fair  island-storj. 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 

Ue,  tbet  ever  following  her  commands. 

On  with  toil  of  heart,  and  kripes,  -.'.vi'l  hnnth, 

Throajjh  the  long  gorge  to  the  ikr  light  h4S  won 

Hie  path  upward,  and  prevailed,  ' 

Shall  find  the  topplins;  rrnns  of  Duty  Scaled 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  hiineelf  is  noon  and  aau.* 

On  the  Temptations  to  Error  m  connexion  with  Uie  Stud^  of  TJteO' 
logy  at  the  I\^tmU  71ms;  on  Addreu  delivered  at  the  Opening  of 
tie  Seeeion  ofdke  Congregational  TAeolo^eal  Institution  at  Gtai" 
ffOWf  in  September,  1852.    By  Alexander  Tbomsor,  A*1C.» 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature.  Fcp.  Snow. 
This  is  not  an  ordinary  *  address.*  In  his  endeavour  to  guard  tho 
students  of  *the  Congregational  Theological  Institute  nt  Glas«:ow* 
against  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  course  of  study, 
the  professor  enters  both  historicsUj  and  philosophically  into  the 
Bouroes  of  this  danger.  This  brings  into  Tiew  the  past  and  the  present 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  past  and  pre.-^ent  in  this  country ;  and  mnch 
sound  obsenration  is  made  on  the  facts  which  belong  to  tUs  retrospect. 
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From  the  following  extract  our  readers  may  fairly  judge  as  to  the 
spirit  ond  staple  of  this  admirable  diaeonrae: 

"  How  far  Neological  vi«ws  may  opread  in  oar  own  country  at  the  present  tlnie 
ii  a  question  not  easy  lo  answer.  The  exciting  causes  have  never  existed  here  in 
the  name  dfgree  as  in  Germany,  nor  are  they  so  powerful  now  as  they  were  a 
century  ago,  when  they  gave  birth  tO  modcrttism  in  Scotland,  and  Socinianism  hk 
England.  Ther**  still  prevails,  however,  enough  of  dead  fitrmalism,  and  of  lUL-re 
ioteilectual  activity  in  religion,  ro  render  us  apprehensive  of  the  reaction  that  may 
follow  ill  the  minds  of  ih»  rising  genen^a.  If  thia  fcaoiMm  thoold  aet  la,  its 
leaders  and  main  promoters  will  hi-  found  in  the  vnnr;g;er  portion  of  tin- ininistry, 
among  those  who  aspire  to  liberalize  and  reform  our  theolo^,  aecommodatiog  it 
to  the  adTanoement  of  the  ^ge.  Not  thit  taeii  will  have  any  nrteatioa  of  breaking 
down  the  houndaries  of  the  t.iitli,  bat  they  know  not  t!i  ■  n  iture  of  the  impulse  that 
aarrief  them  on ;  they  ride  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave  which  will  soon  leave  them 
behind,  whelmed  in  obtivioii,  to  break  in  thaoderoos  defiance  againtl  the  roek  of 
diviae  aathortty.  There  are,  unquestionably,  several  circumstances  that  tend  to 
fiivoar  such  a  reaction  at  the  pres^Tit  time  ;  circumstances  at  least  that  indicate  the 
possibility  of  it,  and  which  lihould  pui  u»  upon  our  gnard.  I  will  briefly  advert 
to  them. 

*  I  specify,  first,  nmonij  the  characteristics  of  our  ti-nf.  branny  upon  the  present 
•abject,  the  admiration  and  iuduig<>nce  of  a  tpurtous  Uucraiuy^  with  regard  to  grave 
religbos  differeneee.  It  Is  now  regained  as  the  mark  of  an  ealarged  aad  cultivstsd 
mind,  which  has  outgrown  the  hnn  !s  of  yir  jnf!icf  and  cdncation,  to  be  nble  to 
reoonnise  what  is  true  and  good  under  forms  of  professed  belief,  or  even  oo  belief 
widely  distinet  flrom  oar  own.  I  oeed  not  say  how  jost  and  Cbrisdan  a  thing  it  is» 
that  minds  which  are  essentially  in  harmuny — holding  the  same  relation  to  God 
and  to  each  other,  and  therefore  in  unison  as  to  the  grounds  of  that  relation — should 
be  able  and  willing,  amidst  all  the  diversities  with  which  education  and  idiosyncnisy 
hsTO  JoTCStcd  them,  to  recognise  that  harmony  with  cordial  frankness,  and  to  own 
and  rejoice  in  their  mutual  relation.  It  wa?  iudpcd  a  calamitous  and  shameful 
sight— a  sigiit  over  which  many  geutie  spii  iUj,  like  librae,  have  mourned — to  see, 
in  former  days,  those  who  were  ready  to  die  tor  the  tame  great  truths,  instead  of 
fighting  side  by  side  against  the  common  foe.  tilting  again-^r  each  other  in  the  lists 
of  controversy,  with  closed  helmets  and  ground  spears,  tu  honour  of  the  charms  of 
aoBM  ISineied  daloiaea  of  eerssBoay  or  aysten.   Happy  are  we  who  live  in  other 

drivs,  when  inost  nf  tIki-*'  Ih)  arc  conscious  of  their  otn  n«  in  <'hii'^t  ^ould  rather 
lower  or  remove  the  harriers  that  have  separated  themi  and  think  it  wise  and  well 
to  assemble  totrether,  were  It  Amt  no  other  purpose  than  to  exhibit  and  confirm  the 
Ibct  of  thrir  unity.  True,  we  liave  been  siow  in  learning  the  lesson,  though  it  be 
one  that  nature's  book  might  have  long  since  taught  us,  not  to  labour  after  unitjf 
through  uniformi^  but  to  rejoice  in  unity  of  spirit  and  law  amidst  multiform  appear- 
ancMi.  But  now,  as  in  reforms,  some  would  shoot  beyond  liberty  into  lioeoce, 
denouncing  all  control  as  hostile  tn  freedom  ;  so  here,  this  honest  Ptriviug  after  real 
uuity  is  discredited  and  t»coffed  at  by  some,  who  would  huik  the  stern  ridges  of  vital 
distinctions  in  the  dead  level  of  indifference,  or  the  gentle  andalatlons  of  arbitrary 
belief.  But  if  we  are  to  "  love  as  brethren,"  it  must  be  because  we  rtrr  bn^rhr-^n  ;  we 
are  not  to  love  for  love's  sake  simply,  but  **for  the  truth's  sake  which  dweiieth  m 
•a."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  eovnsel  towards  any  om^  however  great  his  abcrrationa 

may  be,  the  indulgence  of  an  aliiTuiti  d  nnd  hostile  spirit;  but  there  is  surely  a 
aaediam  between  the  gracious  smile,  which  does  ooartesj  to  error,  and  the  i^wn 
«f  the  iaqaisitioo,  who  woald  tortora  the  maa  thst  holds  it' 

This  is  well  and  wisely  said,  and  tuiufy  said  also.  The  New  Tes- 
tament doctrine  in  relatioa  to  all  to  whom  the  Gtospel  comes  is—*  He 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  he  that  helieveth  not  shall  be  con- 
demned.* That  such  issues  should  be  just,  it  is  indispensable  that 
misbelief  should  be  a  sin,  a  crime,  an  offence  ag-ain^it  Heaven  of  deep 
enormity.  The  Divine  iieiiig,  in  placing  this  alteniative  before  men, 
.knew  tbeir  soseeptibilitles  of  conviction  and  impression;  and  he  has, 
M  we  must  suppose^  a^usted  bis  Gospel,  both  as  to  its  natnre  and 
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proofs^  to  these  sasoeptibilitiea,  so  as  to  ensure^  that  if  men  do  choose 
darkness  rather  than  light,  it  shall  be  for  some  dark  reason.  N(>^v 
that  men  do  n  ject  the  Gospel  who  discard  everything  special  and  dis- 
tinctive  in  it,  no  one  can  deny.  Can  it  then  be  consistent  in  men 
who  profess  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  scripture,  to  seem  to  treat  the 
difierence  between  belief  and  unbelief  as  a  smali  matter?  Can  it  be 
honett  towards  the  unbelieving  so  to  do?  If  we  accept  the  authority 
of  Christ  or  of  Panl,  w«  nust  hold  that  unbelief  is  the  effect  of  mond 
causes,  and  of  course  so  criminal  as  to  hring  future  mm  on  those  who 
pefsist  in  it.  We  are  quite  aware,  that  so  far  have  our  refinements 
<*arried  us  in  these  enlightened  times,  that  we  f»hnll  be  told  here,  that 
m'  !!,  m  responsible  beings,  ure  to  look  at  evidence  simply  in  itself, 
Wiliiout  giving  place  to  servile  tbon«rhts  as  to  coii.sequences.  In 
reply,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  liie  iiible,  which  we  Christians  have 
agreed  to  receive  as  Go^s  ntteranoe  to  man,  knows  nothing  of  such 
refinements.  Its  appeal  is  made  to  the  whole  nature  of  man,  to  his 
reason  and  to  his  susceptibility  of  fear,  and  this  manifestly  that  it 
may  acquit  itself  honestly  towards  him.  It  would  be  going  far 
to  say  in  so  many  words,  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief — 
but  the  persons  who  are  expressing  themselves  just  now  through  some 
portions  of  our  periodical  press  and  elsewhere,  aa  though  such,  or 
something  very  near  to  it,  were  their  opinion,  giye  only  too  clear  « 
sign  of  their  having  become  ensnared  to  that  *  spurious  liheralitj*  of 
which  Professor  Thomson  speaks,  paying  homage  at  that  shrine,  at  the 
cost  of  fidelity  to  Christ,  and  to  the  misguided  men  who  reject  him. 
Bigots  may  repel  by  harsbne^s  and  intolerance — but  let  us  beware  of 
the  opposite  extreme.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  ignore  the 
criminality  of  unbelief,  because  the  penalty  due  to  it  is  not  to  be 
inflicted  by  our  hand.  The  authority  which  prohibits  the  latter, 
determines  the  former,  and  bids  us  erer  be  mindful  of  it  By  all 
means,  let  there  he  no  persecution  of  the  unbeliever,  though  his  unbe- 
lief should  extend  to  athdsm— but,  at  the  same  time,  let  there  be  no 
nistuke  as  to  what  we  Christians  think  in  respect  to  the  relations  of 
sn(  li  opinions  to  the  moral  nature  and  the  futnre  dpFtiny  of  tho«e  who 
hold  tliem.  Let  tis  be  honest — let  lis  coutimic  tn  .-[Kiik  ui  New 
Testament  matters  as  the  New  Testament  dot^,  ur  iut  us  have  done 
with  it. 

Martyra^  Btroe$j  and  Bard$     A/t  iSboHuA  Cownoiit  By 
George  Gulfillan,  M.A«  Cockshaw. 

The  book  before  us,  as  the  author  himself  asserts  in  his  opening 
paragraph,  is  not  a  history.  Indeed,  it  se^s  to  us  to  be  rather  a 
series  oi  spiritf^d  sketches,  extending  from  the  lleformation  in  Scot- 
land to  the  iitjvoiution  of  16bb;  and  ioiiowed  by  three  chapters — one 
containing  a  general  view  of  the  character,  literature,  &&•  of  the 
Covenanters;  Sie  next,  on  the  treatment  the  Covenanters  have  re- 
ceived in  after- tinie,*^;  and,  lastly,  ^Deductions  from  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Covenanters.'  The  work  displays  Mr.  Gilfillaas 
usual  faults;  but  it  also  exhibits  his  vigorous  style,  his  vivid  power 
of  *  word-painting,'  and  that  fervent  enthusiasm  which  always  kindles 
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into  true  doqiieiioe  when  tneftn  and  oowardlj  natures  are  to  be  dealt 

with,  or  when  high  and  ennobling  principles  are'  to  be  advocated. 
His  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  early  Covenanters  is  marked  with 
great  fairness.  Although  a  Scotsm nn,  and  a  prcsbyterian,  he  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  their  errors,  especially  tlmt  great  one,  of  proclaiming 
C  ii  u  lcs  II.,  *  since  become  a  hot,  and  very  troublesome  cinder  in 

*  then  grasp;  indeed,  the  evil  genius  of  tlie  Covenant;  and  hence,  at 

*  Dunbu;  at  the  pointing  of  Cromwell's  sword,  the  Lord  aios^  and 

*  his  enemies  were  seatterad/ 

'  Never  was  there  a  truer  word  than  Croin well's  '  The  Lord  has  delivered  them 
into  oar  hands.*  it  was  the  story  of  Achan  nvt>r  again:  tbere  was  a  man  of  Belial 
in  their  camp — the  accursed  thing  in  his  hands — and  the  weak  divided  interest, 
with  all  its  props  of  prayer,  sincere  as  that  prayer  was,  sank  before  the  energy  of  a 
hero  ♦  who  mored  altogether  if  he  moved  at  all,'  and  was  gre:<r.  because  he  could 
inspire  thousands,  and  receive  theirs  into  his  bosom  in  return.  Napoleon  attrihuted 
much  of  his  inoeew  to  the  fact,  that  he  moT«d  with  the  millions;  and  so,  ^^ith  a 
higher,  holier  purpose,  did  Cromwell.  Tie  moved  with,  nay,  by  throwing  himself 
into,  he  became  the  concentrated  spirit  of  the  real  movemfnts  of  his  times ;  and 
-  hence  his  *  strength  was  doubled,  like  GabridlV  to  tnuuple  his  Ibes  in  the  mire  *  at 
Dnabsr,  sad  oAen  besides.' ' 

Cromwell's  conduct  towarJ>?  the  presbyterinn  niini.^ters  of  Scotland, 
as  our  reudei'd  know,  lias  been  sufficiently  vituperated  by  their 
descendants.  Mr.  UilfiUan  *  judges  a  gentler  judgment.'  This  is 
▼cry  good: 

*  It  it  •mnring  to  read  the  acooants  of  Cromweirs  eondaet  to  Seothmd  hf 
presbyterian  writers ;  they  laTudi  every  epithet  of  reproach  on  his  head.  They 

call  him  *  nsnrper.'  'despot,'  *a  d!<«:»'mbler,'  *a  profane  person!*  and  pve  curious 
pictures  of  his  soldiers  carrying  their  swords  vith  them  into  tlie  pulpits,  which 
ibey  bad  aearce  the  decency  to  relinquish  till  their  sermons  were  finished  ;  and  of 
his  summary  dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  think  that  Cromwell  could 
scarcely  have  acted  otherwise.  The  ministers  were  his  avowed  enemies.  They 
were  ever  and  anon  lainiehing  their  tbnoderboUs  against  bim.  When  be  ooold  act 
jTi  Ti.  hr  was  compelled  to  crush  thr!n.  This  he  did  with  hi^  n?ual  mastery,  and 
on  the  whole  with  soverei^  good  humour.  His  officers  wished  him  to  'pistol' 
Zaebary  Boyd  wben  be  railed  on  bim  fnm  the  pulpit  He  ebdse  *  a  more  ezeellefit 
way  ;'  he  invited  him  to  his  suppt  rl  What  a  subject  for  a  novelist — thai  supper  of 
old  Noil's,  with  the  author  of  the  metrical  version  of  the  Bible !  It  seemed  a  type 
of  the  conduct  of  kincs  in  most  ages  towards  the  clergy.  They  have,  wben  not 
inclined  to  shoot,  inVitcd  them  to  rapper,  and  oonpanrtiTelj  nw  bave  had  the 
Tirtoe  to  refuse.' 

But  *  the  great  sun  of  Cromwell  ?ot;  and  at  one  stride  eame  tlie 

*  dark  of  Seotlnnd.'  It,  *  a  rough  yuiiui^  coit,  had  found  a  rider  who 
'  could  guide  it  at  his  will— oue  who  had  bridled  the  war-horse  of 
'  England,  and  tamed  the  wild  wolf  of  Lrehmd  herself.  But  all  was 
'  now  to  be  changed.'  And  now  begins  the  history  of  *  the  perseen* 
tion;'  and  the  storj  of  Bullion  Green,  and  Dnimclog,  and  the  murder 
of  persecutor  Sharpe  on  the  lonely  muir,  down  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Bothwell;  together  with  the  episodes  of  Ilugli  Macail  and  his  trium- 
phant martyrdom,  of  John  Brown  the  Ayrsliire  carrier  and  hi^  lieroic 
wife;  of  Cameron,  who  fell  fightiug  gaiiantly  as  one  of  Cruiuwell's 
Ironsides;  and  Henwick,  the  wandering  youth,  who  for  yean  went 
ahoot  preaching  to  *  the  puir  hiU  folk/  and  was  the  last  of  *  the  mar^ 
tyrs,'  pass  in  review  before  us,  in  a  series  of  spirited  sketches. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  general  Tiew  of  the  character  of  the  Cove- 
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Danters*  we  have  an  admirable  *  bit'  of  landscape  paintiDg— fhesubjeet, 
that  one  so  dear  to  the  Scottish  presbyterian,  the  summer  communioQ 
sabbath — and  the  scene,  the  daisy-strewn  field,  *  hard  by  the  silver 
Karii,'  with  'the  tent,*  surrounded  by  its  crowded  congregation,  listen- 
ing to  the  last  sermon  preached  by  the  writer's  father.  His  remarks 
on  the  earnestness  of  the  Covenanting  character,  which  follow,  are 
worthy  attention.  ' 

The  cliapter  'On  the  treatment  the  Covenanters  have  received 
'  in  aflter^times,'  contains  a  very  fair  criticism  on  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  a  well-merited  castigation  of  Prnf(\;?or  A3  t(H]ii'H  silly  ballads— 
we  be<2;  his  pardon, — '  Lai/s  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers '  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gilfillun,  alluding  to  '  bloody  Claverhouse,'  well  remarks,  that  although 
it  is  recorded  he  never  blushed  while  living,  '  he  would  have  blushed 

*  had  he  foreseen  what  fooleries  of  admiration  were  to  be  perpetrated 
'  by  his  partisans — ^that  Pitcaim  was  to  compose  his  epitaph,  and 

*  Aytoiin  to  channt  his  funeral  ode.' 

The  concluding  chapter,  which  advocates  the  great  principle  of 
severnnrc  ot"  church  and  state,  is  mo«t  elwpiently  written.  We 
have  not  >pace  lor  some  other  passages,  so  we  must  conclude,  recom- 
mending the  work  to  our  readers,  as  presenting  many  spirited  sketches 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Covenant^  and  advocating  with  doqnent  earnest- 
ness the  grand  pfindples  of  religious  liberty. 

An  Bittorkal  ajid  StatuUcal  Account  of  New  South  Walesy  in- 
cluding a  Visit  to  the  Gold  Regwns,  and  a  Description  of  the 
Mines,  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Probable  Results  of  the  Great 
Discovery.  By  John  Dunmork  Lang,  D.D.  Third  Edition, 
bringing  down  the  history  ot  the  Colony  to  the  lat  of  July,  lb52. 
In  2  vols.  Sto.  liondon :  Longman  and  Go. 
Freedom  and  huiqi>endenee /or  ike  Goldm  Lands  tff  AustraliOf  t/te 
Right  of  the  CeltmUe^  and  the  Interest  of  Britain  and  the  World* 
By  JoBif  DtmiiomB  Lakg*  J>«D.  London :  Longman  and  Co« 
1852. 

We  have  put  toprtbrr  th<'  titles  of  these  two  works,  since  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  pen,  and  treat  of  the  same  subject ;  the  latter  sup- 
plementing the  former,  and  forming  its  practical  commentary.  Tiic 
anbjeet  is  at  present  one  of  engrossing  interest  The  author  la  in* 
every  way  competent  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Snch  a  sutject 
in  such  hands  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present  cannot,  and  does  not, 
fail  to  be  very  instructive  and  interesting.  The  subject  is  New 
South  Wale.'^,  more  commonly  known  under  the  designation  of 
Australia — that  new  home  which  so  many  tliousaiids  of  our  country- 
men are  hurrying  away  to  seek,  under  an  impulse  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  the  most  powerful,  just  at  the  time  when  philosophers 
and  politicians  began  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  masses  of  our  thickening 
population,  and  to  fear  in  strict  agreement  with  Halthos  a  deficiency 
of  the  means  ot"  subsistence,  unless  prudence  or  pestilence  should 
thin  our  over- crowded  rrmk'^  ;  and  just  at  the  time  when  steam 
navigation  had  shortened  distnitces  and  facilitated  intercourse  between 
the  extremities  of  the  world,  Divine  Providence  held  out  an  attraction 
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at  our  antipodes,  and  drew  off  (and  is  drawing  off)  our  superabundant 
people  to  a  land  which  promi<^>!  to  return  the  ^ood  it  receives  into 
onr  own  bosoms,  augiiiHiitt  d  tenfold.  This  is  a  simple  fact.  To  our 
minds,  the  fact  is  as  sliikinij  as  it  is  simple.  We  find  no  explnnation 
of  it,  except  in  the  express  will  and  direct  a^enc^  of  Providence. 
He  DOW  who  peruses  these  Tolnmes  with  this  religious  predispoeitkn 
will,  in  addition  to  the  hiatorical,  statistical,  and  philosophical  interest 
they  awaken  and  sustain,  find  a  sacred  pleasure  in  tradng  in  the 
thread  of  the  well-written  narratire,  the  successive  events  along  which 
the  lamp  of  God's  hntvl  shines  even  more  brin;htly  and  more  fully  unto 
the  present  hour,  and  by  which  preparation  has  gradually  been  iikhIc 
for  the  great  work  of  relief  and  re-invigoration  which  Australia  is 
now  aooomplishing  for  Great  Britain. 

The  first  Tolnme  of  the  '  Historical  and  Statistical  Aecoant'  nar- 
rates the  history,  the  aeoond  details  the  statistics  of  the  subject.  Be- 
ginning with  til '  lisi  overy  of  the  vast  continental  island  of  Au8tralia> 
or  New  Holland,  in  the  year  1606,  Dr.  pursues  the  history  in 

considerable  minuteness,  and  with  unlaiiing  interest,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  la^t  year,  making  the  successive  governors  of  New  houtii 
Wales,  or  the  British  colony  in  the  south-east  of  New  Holland,  the 
chief  points  of  transition  in  his  varied  narratiTe.  Here  the  reader 
may  learn  the  progress  of  discoTery  along  the  shores  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  vast  continent ;  and  here,  too,  be  may  trace  the  several  steps  by 
which  parts  of  the  country  linve  been  peopled  and  civilized. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  island  by 
the  British,  was  the  difficulty  experienced  in  England  with  its  crimi- 
nals. Crime  was  rife  and  prolific;  the  gaols  were  full  to  overflowing; 
what  was  to  be  done  with  their  inmates?  how  could  room  be  made 
for  the  constant  influx  ?  Send  them  to  Australia ;  found  a  penal 
colony.  The  idea  was  acted  on,  and  so  the  foundation  of  a  new 
empire,  nay,  a  new  world,  was  laid.  The  first  cargo  of  criminality 
left  Portsmuuth  in  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail,  in  March,  1787.  On  board 
tli»'SP  vessels  were  six  liundre<l  male  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
IV  iiiule  convicts.  Out  of  this  corrupt  germ  in  some  sixty  years,  baa 
grown  a  society  which,  like  a  huge  tree,  has  its  roots  and  its  suckers 
'in  scTeral  ciriUaed  lands*  especially  in  this  very  distant  island,  where 
it  had  its  origin. 

Not  one  of  the  least  considerable  proofs  of  the  strength  already 
acquired  by  thi^  ehild  of  England,  appears  in  the  fact  that  New  South 
"Wales,  in  wliieli  is  the  Botany  Bay,  where  the  first  criminal  settle- 
ment was  formed,  has  ot  iate  eil'ectually  refused  to  receive  any  longer 
the  filth  and  offscouring  of  our  immorality.  What  then  is  Great  Britain 
to  do  with  ber  criminals?  Send  them,  says  Dr.  Lang,  to  tbe  Falk« 
land  Islands*  which  lie  on  tbe  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe 
American  continent.  There  you  will  injure  no  one  by  vicious  conta- 
gion, for  those  island^  are  uninhabited.  But  before  yon  send  them, 
accomplish  and  complete  the  work  of  reformatory  punishment,  iii 
order  that  when  the  exiU's  arrive  there  they  may  have  full  freedom, 
and  so  posatibs  both  scope  and  impulse  for  a  new  kind  of  life.  The 
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suggestion  desf^rvp?  con5?i<3orat!on.  the  rntluT  because  it  appears  in  Dr. 
Lang's  pages  with  all  the  aceotnpanying  detaiU  uecessary  to  be  token 
into  account  for  a  riglit  and  safe  determination. 

A  speedy  decision  ia  the  more  important,  since  the  colonists  of 
Anatrtlia  seem  reaolTed  to  sander  the  tie  bj  which  thej  hare  hereto- 
fore been  held  hound  to  their  mother  country.  Their  claim  to  *  free<]om 
and  independence  *  is  the  topic  with  which  Dr.  Lang's  second  work  is 
filled.  The  country  for  which  independence  is  claimed  by  our  author, 
is  a  group  of  seven  colonies  which  lie  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Australian  continent,  including  the  island  of  Van  Dienien's  Land, 
and  of  which  New  South  \\  ales  is  now  the  principal.  These  pro- 
▼incee  contain  half  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  '  that  is,  a  population 
'greater  in  all  probability  than  that  of  her  Majesty's  ancient  kingdom 
*of  Scotland*  when  king  Robert  the  Bruce  gained  the  battle  of 

*  Bannockburn,  and  delivered  bis  country  from  the  intolerable  yoke 
*of  England.    Surely,  then,  a  community  of  such  extent,  especially 

*  when  separated  by  half  the  circunitei*ence  of  the  j2;lobe  from  the  domi- 

*  nant  country  that  professes  to  have  both  a  right  aiid  ability  to  sovem 
'it,  must  form  a  society  sufficient  in  all  things  conducible  tu  wcii- 

*  being  and  oommodioua  life.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  ability  with  which  Dr.  Lang  has  dealt 
with  the  fears  and  objectioos  of  those  who  would  retain  those  pro- 
vinces in  a  state  of  dependence,  we  believe  that  the  people  of  England 
will  not  soon  consent  to  h^<*.-  their  hold  of  their  Australian  possessions. 
In  part,  this  disinclination  will  have  to  be  ascribed  to  Dr,  Lan;^  him- 
self, for  in  these  volumes,  especially  in  the  second  volume  ol  the  lirst 
work,  he  has  given  so  glowing  (we  doubt  not,  equally  true  as  glowing) 
an  account  H  the  natural  capabilities  and  actual  products  of  New 
South  Wales  in  particular,  that  the  mother  country  is  not  likelj  to 
relinquish  her  hold  on  such  a  prize  in  any  very  hasty  fashion. 

But  for  the  information  of  our  countrymen  who  are  debating 
whether  tli^y  !*lnll  emi;z;rate  to  Australia,  we  think  it  proper  to 
record,  tlmt  according  to  Dr.  Lang's  testimony — in  general,  we  believe, 
worthy  of  reliance — a  very  fine  prospect  awaits  those  who  carry  with 
them  knowledge,  Tirtue,  industry,  capital.  Had  we  space,  we  should 
be  glad  to  tranter  to  our  pages  the  whole  of  Chapter  X.,  in  which 
the  author  sets  forth  '  the  prospects  which  New  South  Wales  holds 
out  for  emigrants  of  various  classes;'  as  it  is,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
give  some  of  its  leading  statements.  The  gold  mines  present  solid 
attractions ;  those  attractions  will  become  more  numerous  without  being 
less  solid.  Lidependently  (jf  them,  numerous  advantages  offer  them- 
aelves.  Men  of  capital  may  beneficially  embark  in  pastoi-al  pursuits, 
in  minii^  pursuits,  and  in  agricnlture.  On  the  last  pointy  we  subjoin 
a  quotation : 

*  The  braDches  of  agriealture  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales 
ar«  ^re-eminent  1^  Etted,  would  ain|>ly  repay  the  iovesnuent  nt  cipitai  and  the 
jodieionf  expenditure  of  labour  to  any  conceivable  extent.  Wben  cotton  worth 
from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  Ih.  can  be  prown  on  the  banks  of  the  AustralisD  rivers— 
when  a  ton  of  tobacco  leaf  can  be  raised  from  a  »inale  acre  land — and  when 
aoeh  a  Tiatage  can  be  rmpsd  as  bas  beea  realised  nr  jean  niecessifcly  by  my 
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1iro|]i«r  (prodaee  of  grapes  per  aere  21f  tons),  it  would  be  aXwonl  to  allege  that 
ftrmisg  oa  any  scale  will  not  pay  is  thai  coloDf — vol.  iL  430. 

The  cultivntlun  of  the  stignr-canc  would  also  prove  highly  remune- 
rative to  men  of  cajntnl  :iud  enterprise. 

*For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  confident  that  there  is  more  wealth  to  be  obtained 
from  the  cultivaiioii  of  these  Talnable  prudoettODS  so  pecaliarly  adapted  to  the 

soil  and  climate  of  Australia — cotton,  tobacco,  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  vine — than 
will  ever  be  dug  from  her  mines,  rich  and  productive  though  they  are.' — p  4*^4. 

To  families  in  the  northern  country,  with  incomes  varviiiL'^  Irom 
150/.  to  400/.  or  dOOl.  per  annum,  derived  either  from  business,  IVom 
ngriculture,  or  from  fixed  capital,  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
presents  pecaliar  advantages;  on  the  banks  or  the  rivers^  the  Hnnter^ 
the  Clarence*  the  Brisbane,  on  which,  already,  there  are  steamers 
plying  regularly  to  and  from  Sydney.  For  respectable  families  of 
moderate  capital  purposing  to  emigrate,  the  country  is  in  tnnny 
respects  greatly  prcfornble  to  Upf^'^r  Cnnada.  The  Australian  cliuiut - 
is  incomparably  superior,  the  prod  net  ions  are  far  more  various  and  far 
more  valuable;  what  are  a  few  thousand  logs  of  inferior  timber  and  a 
few  thousand  hanrels  of  potash,  to  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  on  a  thousand 
hills? 

'  To  emigrants  of  a  humbler  class,  who  -^tctiM  not  be  ah!r  to  porchape  nnrL-  rlinn 
forty  or  fiity  acres  of  land  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  would  cultiTHtL  tliat  land 
by  their  own  labour,  emigration  to  New  Sooth  Wales  prasents  ui  bigl  iy  t  h^ible 

prosprct  I  1' brttoring  tin  ir  f<irtiuif'.  A  farm  of  this  extent,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  practical  farmer,  on  any  of  the  nuvigable  rivers  of  the  colony, 
woidd  be  iD^ttable,  and  would  speedily  ensure  to  its  proprietor  a  comfortable  Inde- 
pendence. Besides,  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  such  families  are  settled  in  the 
same  reigbboarh(X)d,  a  national  school  can  be  obtained  with  great  facility  for  the 
icducation  of  the  children;  and  if  any  of  the  grown-up  sons  of  such  families,  or  even 
of  those  of  a  higher  standing,  should  be  disposed  to  try  timr  fbltmie  for  a  time  at 
the  mines,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  mnking  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
an  absence  ot  a  few  mooths,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  son  of  a  respectable  jpro> 
prietor  at  WUtiam's  lUvcr,  in  New  South  Wales,  was  a  candidate  for  a  clerkship  of 
ihp  In-a-cft  c;rai^c  in  nnr  of  the  Sydmy  banks  last  year;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he 
joined  a  party  coDi>tstlug  of  respectable  young  men,  who  were  going  to  the  mine^. 
The  party  consisted  altogether  of  seven;  and  after  paying  all  expenses,  within  diree 
months  from  the  comnieucenicnt  of  their  labours,  they  had  liOOi,  tO  divide  aoiODg 
them,  which  gave  300/.  clear  to  each.'— pp.  44),  442. 

*  For  people  in  bosiness  in  a  smsU  way,  as  shopkeepers  and  traders,  drapers, 
ironmongers,  bakers,  ke.j  for  labourers  of  all  descriptions;  for  shepherds;  for 
mechanics  of  all  the  handrcrafts  required  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  ships,  or 
in  the  bu&teuiaiiou  of  agriculture  and  commerce — in  short,  for  all  sorts  ot  industrious 
and  Tirtaous  people,  who  are  strnggllog  for  an  honest  livelihood.  New  South  Wales 
holds  out  a  fair  field  and  a  reasonable  prosit  of  success.  The  sudden  creation  of 
the  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  the  gold  fields  of  the  colony  have  already  enabled 
the  colonists  to  realise,  will  give  a  prodigions  impulse  to  the  onward  progress  of  the 
country  in  every  rlirection,  and  cause  a  demand  for  labour,  both  for  pabtfc  and 
private  works,  aunn;,_Llier  unprecedented  in  its  previous  hi.s;iiry.' — pp.  443. 

While  great  iaciiities  aire  offered  to  the  skilAil  and  industrious,  for  ob- 
taining employment,  the  price  of  articles  of  iuod  is  for  the  most  part  low; 
for  though  flour  is  at  7s.  6d.  per  bushel  and  the  21b.  loaf  costs  6d., 
butchers'  meat  is  from  2d.  to  per  lb.,  butter  from  8d.  to  lOd.,  and 
sheep  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  head.  Several  other  questions  of  social 
interest  receive  light  in  these  instructive  volumes;  among  which  we 
nay  mention  slave  labour  and  free  labour,  and  the  supply  of  cotton. 
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AsT.  I. — Life  and  BdtgioHS  OpMmt  and  Eatperience  of  Madame 
ds  la  Mothe  Guyon ;  logeihtr  mtk  some  account  of  the  Personal 

History  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Fenehn,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College.  2  vols,  iJew  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.  1851. 

J EREMY  Taylor  relates,  in  one  of  hiB  sermons,  the  following 
Ici^cnd: — *  Saint  Lewis  the  kinp:  havinp;  sent  Ivo,  bishop  of 

*  Chartrcs,  on  an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way, 

*  grave,  sad,  fantastic,  and  melancholy,  with  fire  in  one  band,  and 
•water  in  the  other.    He  asked  what  tliese  symbols  meant.  She 

*  answered,  My  purpose  is  with  fire  to  burn  Paradise,  and  with 

*  water  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  God 
'  Without  the  incentives  of  hope  and  fear,  and  purely  for  the  ioTe 

*  of  God.'  This  iknctfol  penonage  mvj  be  regarded  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  that  religious  idea  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
Quietism.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Quietist  to  attun  a  state  in 
which  self  shall  be  practically  annihilated, — in  which  nothing 
shall  be  desired,  nothing  feared, — ^in  which  the  finite  nature 
ignores  itself  and  all  creatures,  and  recognises  only  the  Infinite — 
is  swallowed  up  and  hidden  in  the  effulgence  of  the  Divine 
Maje-ty.  Quietism  attempts  self-transcendence  bv  sclf-anniiii- 
lation.  It  calls  on  man  to  become  Nothings,  that  iie  may  be  dis- 
solved in  llim  who  is  All.  It  lias  many  various  names  to  denote 
its  beloved  contrasts  of  sclf-eiuptine?s  and  Divine  fulness.  That 
reduction  of  self  to  an  ina])prcciable  quantity  which  it  incul- 
cates, is  called  poverty,  simplification,  denudation,  indifterence, 
silence,  quiet,  death.  That  self-finding  in  God  which  is  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  self-loss*  is  termed  umon,  trans- 
formation, perfection,  pure  lore,  immersion,  absorption,  deifi- 
cation. 

NO.  xxztr.  T 
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Mysticism  is  the  romance  of  religioD.  Its  history  is  bright 
Tvith  stories  of  dazzling  spiritual  adventure,  sombre  with  tragedies 
of  the  sou!,  stored  with  records  of  the  achievements  and  the  woes 
of  martyrdom  and  saintship.  It  has  reconciled  the  most  opposite 
extremes  of  theorv  and  ])ractice.  In  theory  it  has  verged  re- 
peatedly on  pantheism,  ciro-tlicism,  nibilisn).  In  practice  it  has 
produced  some  of  the  mosL  iilunou*  examples  of  humility,  bene- 
volence, and  untiring  self-devotiou.  It  has  commoiidtcl  with  its 
indescribable  iascinalioa  the  most  powerful  natures  and  liic  most 
feeble — minds  lofty  with  a  noble  disdain  of  life  or  low  with  a 
weak  disgust  of  it  If  the  self-torture  it  exacts  be  terrible,  the 
reward  it  holds  out  has  been  found  to  possess  an  irresistible 
attraction.  It  lays  waste  the  soul  with  puigatorial  pains,  but  it 
is  to  leave  nothing  there  on  which  any  fire  may  Jtindle  afier 
death.  It  promises  a  perfect  sanctification,  a  divine  calm,  the 
fruition  of  an  absolute  repoee  on  this  side  the  grave.  It  has 
been  both  persecuted  and  canonized  by  kings  and  pontiffs.  In 
one  age  tbe  mystic  is  enrolled  among  the  saints;  in  another,  the 
inquisitor  burns  him,  or  a  lettre-de'cncfiet  consigns  him  to  the 
Bastille.  But  the  principle  is  indestructible.  There  always 
have  been,  and  })i(jbaMy  always  will  be,  uunds  whose  religion 
a^umes  spontancouhly  a  uiyfcUcal  ciiaracter.  States  of  society 
continually  recur  which  necessarily  foster  this  disposition.  There 
have  been  periods  .in  which  all  me  real  religion  existing  in  a 
oonntiy  has  been  found  among  ita  mystics.  Then  this  inwazd 
oontemplative  devotion  becomes  conspicuous  as  a  power — ven- 
tures out  into  public  life,  and  attracts  the  eye  of  tne  historian. 
Then  its  protest  is  heard  against  literalism,  fermalitj^  scho]a»> 
ticisniy  human  ordinances.  It  reacts  strenuously  against  the 
GoiTuptions  of  priestcraft.  But  its  voice  is  heard  also  discours- 
ing concerning  things  unutterable.  It  speaks  as  one  in  a  dream 
of  the  third  heaven,  and  of  celestial  experiences  and  revelations 
fitter  tor  angels  than  for  men.  Its  stammering  uttcraTice,  con- 
fused witli  excess  of  rapture,  labouring  with  emotions  too  huge 
or  witli  abstractions  too  spiritual  for  words,  is  utterly  tuuiitel- 
ligible.  Tlien  it  is  misrepresented.  Mysticism  becomes  in  turn 
Uie  victim  of  a  reaction — the  deUrium  is  dieted  by  persecution- 
it  is  conngoed  once  more  to  secrecy  and  aitence.  There  it  aur- 
vives,  and  spins  in  obscurity  its  mingled  tissue  of  evil  and  of 
ffood*  We  must  not  blindly  pr«se  it  in  our  hatred  of  fermaUaao. 
We  must  not  vaguely  condemn  it  in  our  honor  of  extrava^^ce. 

Mr.  Upham  has  contributed  to  tbe  literature  of  America  an 
interesting  and  instructive  book«  To  write  the  biography  of 
Madame  Guy  on  has  been  with  him  a  labour  of  love,  and  he 
makes  us  love  him  for  his  labour.    To  what  external  section  of 
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the  GhriB^ui  comimmlty  he  m«y  belong  we  know  not,  fmt  hv 
devoot  spirit  and  lavge-bearCed  Cfhristuui  chvitf  bring  bam  aetf 
to  pur  hearts  at  once.  He  has  availed  bimseu  ooDscientiously 
cf  the  best  materials  wicbin  bis  reach.  His  stjle  is  calm  ana 
equable — almost  too  much  so.  His  modest  and  gentle  natoze 
would  seem  to  have  been  schooled  in  the  Quietism  be  reccwds* 
The  wrongs  of  Madame  Guyon  are  narrated  by  him  with  a  par* 
tient  forbearance  equal  to  that  with  which  she  endured  them. 
For  uncharitableness  itself  he  has  abundant  charity,  and  the 
worst  malignity  uf  persecution  cMimut  provoke  him  to  asperity 
or  carry  him  away  with  indignation.  In  his  sympathy  with 
Madame  Guvon,  and  in  his  admiration  for  her  character  as  a 
whole,  %ve  iuliy  agree  with  him.  In  his  estimate  of  her  Quietism 
and  of  Quietism  generaHy,  we  differ*  We  shall  find  occasion,  as 
we  proceed^  to  show  wnj  we  think  him  wrong  in  regarding 
Qatetism  and  the  highest  Christian  q^ritoality  as  identi<aiL  In 
bb  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  Madame  Gajon»  be  has  transposed 
and  paraphrased  her  language*  softened  many  expreanons,  and 
omitted  others.  He  underrates,  we  think,  the  allowance  which 
thooghtfol  leaders  will  be  disposed  to  make  for  her.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactoiy  had  be  represented  her  to  us  just  as 
she  was,  without  veilinp:;  a  single  extravagance.  There  is  a 
nobleness  in  her  which  would  survive  the  disclosure,  and  pre- 
serve for  her  memory  a  place  in  the  utiection  of  every  liberal  mind. 
The  biopapher  miprht  nave  appended  to  her  exact  words  what- 
ever explanation  or  comment  he  thought  neccbsarj,  leaving  his 
leaders  to  judge  lor  themselves.  The  best  course  would  have 
been,  to  have  placed  occasionally  side  by  side  with  her  medita> 
tions  some  of  the  rhapsodies  ci  AngeUde  Foligni  or  St  Theresa.' 
It  would  then  have  been  seen,  that  in  comparison  with  these  be* 
praised  and  sainted  devotees^  the  penecuted  Madame  Guyon 
was  sobne^  itself.  Thus  instructed,  the  protestant  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  do  her  fiiU  justice.  But,  ignorant  of 
mysticism  generally,  and  of  the  expressions  to  which  fiomaniat 
mystical  writers  had  long  been  accustomed,  he  would  see  in 
Madame  Guyon  standin*;  alone  only  a  monster  of  extravagance. 
Professor  Upham,  however,  has  brought  much  less  information 
of  this  kind  to  his  subject  tliaii  could  have  been  dcvsired.  The 
particular  form  of  mysticism  which  goes  bv  tlic  jiarne  of  Quietism 
can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  a  cotiipansoa  with  some 
oi  the  other  deveiopiueiits  ot  its  eouimou  principle. 

Jeane  Marie  Bouvieres  de  la  Mo  the  was  bora  on  Easter-eve, 
April  13th«  1648,  at  Montargis.  Her  sickly  childhood  waa 
dtstioguisbed  by  precocious  imitations  of  that  reliffious  life  which 
was  held  in  honour  by  every  one  around  her.   She  loved  to  be 
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dressed  in  the  liahit  of  a  litde  nun.  When  littie  iiioie  than  four 
yean  old  she  lougcd  ibr  martyrdom.  Her  school-fellows  placed 
ner  on  her  knees  on  a  white  cloth,  flourished  a  sabre  over  her 
head,  and  tx>ld  her  to  prepare  for  the  stroke.  A  shout  of 
triumphant  laughter  foUowea  the  failure  of  the  child's  courage. 
She  was  nen;lc(£ed  by  her  mother,  and  knocked  about  by  a  spoiled 
brother.  When  not  at  school  she  was  the  pet  or  the  victini  uf 
servants.  She  began  to  grow  irritable  from  ill  treatment,  and 
insincere  from  fear.  When  ten  years  old  she  found  a  Bible  in 
her  sick-room,  and  read  it,  she  says,  from  momint;  to  ni^rht, 
comniittinnr  to  memory  the  historical  parts.  Some  of  the  writings 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the  Life  of  Madame  de  Clmntal, 
fell  in  her  way.  The  latter  work  proved  a  powerful  stimulant. 
There  she  read  of  huiniliaLious  and  austerities  numberless,  of 
charities  lavished  with  a  princely  munificence,  of  visions  enjoved 
and  mindes  wrought  in  honour  of  those  sttntlj  virtues^  and  of 
the  intrepidity  with  which  the  iamous*  enthusiast  wrote  with  a 
red-hot  iron  on  her  bosom  the  characters  of  the  holy  name 
Jesus.  The  girl  of  twelve  years  old  was  bent  on  copying  these 
achievements  on  her  little  scale.  She  relieved,  taught,  and 
waited  on  the  poor;  and,  for  lack  of  the  red*hot  inm  or  the 
courage,  sewed  on  to  her  breast  with  a  large  needle  a  piece  of 
paper  containinn^  the  name  of  Christ.  She  even  fori^ed  a  letter 
to  secure  her  admission  to  n  conveiituul  establishment  as  a  Tinn. 
The  deceit  was  immediately  detected;  but  the  attempt  shows 
now  much  more  favourable  was  the  religious  atmosphere  in 
which  she  grew  up  to  the  prosperity  of  convents  than  to  the 
inculcation  of  truth. 

With  ripening  years  religion  gave  place  to  vanity.  Her  hand- 
some person  and  brilliant  conversational  powers  fitted  her  to 
shine  m  society.  She  benin  to  love  dress,  and  feel  jealous  of 
rival  beauties.  Like  St.  Ineiesa,  at  the  same  age,  she  sat  up 
fu  into  the  night  devouring  romances.  Her  autobiography 
records  her  experience  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  those  tales 
of  chivalry  and  passion.  When  nearly  sixteen,  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  marry  the  wealthy  M.  Guyon.  This  gentleman, 
"whoTu  she  hatl  seen  but  three  days  beiore  her  marriage,  was 
twenty-two  years  older  than  herself. 

'J  lu'  faults  >he  had  were  of  no  very  grave  description,  but  her 
husband's  house  was  destined  to  prove  tor  several  years  a  ])itil( 
school  for  their  correction.  He  lived  with  his  mother,  a  vu];»ar 
and  hard-hearted  woman.  Her  low  aiid  jjenurious  habits  were 
unaffected  by  their  wealth ;  and  in  the  midst  of  riches,  she  was 
happiest  scolding  in  the  kitchen  about  some  farthing  matter. 
She  appears  to  have  hated  Madame  Guyon  with  all  the  strength 
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of  her  narrow  mind.  M.  Gtiyon  loved  his  wife  after  his  selfish 
sort  If  she  was  ill,  he  was  inoonadable.  If  any  one  spoke 
against  her«  he  flew  into  a  passion ;  yet^  at  the  instigation  of  Mb 
mother^  he  was  continually  treating  her  with  harshness.  An 
artful  servant  ^1,  who  tended  his  ^outy  Ieg»  .was  permitted 
daily  to  mortify  and  insult  his  wife*  Madame  Gnyon  nad  been 
accustomed  at  home  to  elegance  and  refinement— beneath  her 
husband's  roof  she  found  politeness  contemned  and  rebuked  as 
pride.  When  she  spoke  she  had  been  listened  to  with  attention 
' — now  she  could  not  open  her  mouth  without  contradiction. 
She  was  charged  with  presuming^  to  show  them  how  to  talk, 
reproved  for  disputattous  forwardness,  and  rndely  silenced. 
She  could  never  go  to  see  her  parents  without  Laving  bitter 
speeches  to  bear  on  her  return.  They,  on  their  part,  reproached 
her  with  nnnatural  indiflRerence  towards  her  own  family  for  the 
sake  of  her  new  connexions.  The  ingenious  malignity  of  her 
mother-in-law  filled  every  day  with  fresh  vexations.  The  hjgh 
spirit  of  the  young  girl  was  completely  liroken.  She  had  already 
gained  a  reputation  for  cleverness  and  wit — now  she  sat  nights 
mared  in  company,  nervous,  stiff,  and  silent,  the  picture  of 
stupidity.  At  every  assemblage  of  their  friends  she  was  marked 
out  for  some  alFront,  and  every  visitor  at  the  house  was  instructed 
in  the  catalogue  ot  licr  otiences.  Sad  thoughts  would  come- 
how  different  might  all  this  have  been  had  she  been  suffered  to 
select  some  other  suitor.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  brief 
romance  of  her  life  was  gone  indeed.  There  was  no  friend 
into  whose  heart  she  could  pour  her  sorrows.  Meanwhile,  she 
was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty, — she  endea- 
voured by  kindness,  by  cheeifnl  forbeanince,  by  returning  good 
for  evil«  to  secure  some  kinder  treatment — she  was  ready  to  cut 
out  her  tongue  that  she  nusht  make  no  passionate  reply — she 
reproached  herself  bitterly  tot  the  tears  she  could  not  hide. 
But  these  coatse  hard  natures  were  not  so  to  be  won.  Her 
magnanimity  surprised  but  did  not  soften  minds  to  which  it  was 
utterly  incomprenensiblc. 

Her  best  course  would  have  been  self-assertion  and  war  to  the 
very  utmost.  She  would  have  been  justihed  in  demanding  her 
right  to  be  mistress  in  her  own  house — in  declaring  it  incom- 
patible with  the  obligations  binding  upon  either  side  that  a  third 
party  should  be  permitted  to  sow  dissension  between  a  husband 
and  his  wife — in  putting  her  husband,  finally,  to  the  choice 
between  his  wife  and  bis  mother.  M.  Guyon  is  the  type  of  a 
large  class  of  men.  They  stand  high  in  the  eye  of  the  world— 
and  not  altogether  undeservedly — as  men  of  principle.  Bat 
their  domestic  circle  is  the  scene  of  cruel  wrongs  from  want  of 
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tieflecdon,  horn  a  selfish,  passionate  incoosiderateneis.  Thiej 
WoM  be  shocked  at  the  charge  of  an  act  of  barharitj  towards  a 
fltranger,  but  they  ivill  inflict  years  of  mental  cBstress  on  those 
most  near  to  dieni>  for  want  of  decision,  self-control,  and  some 
conscientious  estimate  of  what  their  home  doties  tmly  involve. 
Had  the  oUigations  he  neglected,  the  wretchedness  of  which 
he  was  indirectly  the  author,  been  brought  fairly  before  the 
mind  of  M.  Gnvon,  he  would  probably  have  determined  on  the 
side  of  justice,  and  a  domestic  revolution  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence.  But  Madame  Guvon  conceived  herself  bound  to  suffer 


transplanted  Self  from  a  jxarden  where  it  expanded  lo  love  and 
praise  to  a  highway  wheie  every  passing  foot  might  trample  it 
m  die  dost 

A  sereie  Illness  brought  her  more  than  once  to  the  brink  of 
the  gmre.  1^  heard  of  her  danger  with  indifierence»  for  life 
had  noattiaction.  Heavy  losses  befel  the  family — she  could  feel 
no  concern.  To  end  her  days  in  a  hospital  was  even  an  agreeable 
anticipation.  Pover^  and  disgrace  could  bring  no  dianse 
which  would  not  be  more  tolerable  than  her  present  suffering.  She 
laboured,  with  little  success,  to  find  comfort  in  religious  exercises. 
She  examined  lierself  ri[jidly,  confessed  with  frequency,  strove 
to  subdue  all  care  alxjut  her  personal  appearance,  and  while  her 
maid  arranged  her  hair — how,  she  cared  not — was  lost  in  the 
Study  of  Thomas  h  Kcmpis.  At  length  she  ronpulted  a  Fran- 
ciscan, a  holy  man,  who  had  just  emerged  Irom  a  five  years* 
solitude.    '  JSdadame,'  said  he,  '  you  are  disappointed  and  per- 

*  plezed  beeaose  yon  seek  without  what  yoo  have  within.  Acens-^ 

*  torn  yourself  to  seek  God  in  yonr  heart,  and  you  will  And  him.* 

These  words  of  the  old  Franciscan  embody  the  response  which 
has  been  uttered  in  every  age  by  the  oracle  of  mysticism.  It  has 
its  truth  and  its  falsehood^  as  men  understand  it  There  is  a 
legend  of  an  artist,  who  was  about  to  carve  from  a  piece  of  costly 
sandal-wood  an  image  of  the  Madonna ;  but  the  material  was 
intractable — his  hand  seemed  to  have  lo^t  its  skill — he  could  not 
approach  his  ideal.  When  about  to  relinquish  his  etiorts  in 
despair,  a  voice  in  a  dream  bad  him  shape  the  figure  from  the 
oak  l)l()ck,  which  was  about  to  feed  his  hearth.  He  obe3'ed,  and 
produced  a  masterpiece.  This  story  represents  the  truth  which 
mysticism  upholds  when  it  appears  as  the  antagonist  of  supersti- 
tions extemalbm.  The  materials  of  religions  happiness  lie,  as  it 
were,  near  at  hand  among  affections  and  desires  whidi  are 
homely,  common*  and  of  the-  fiveaide.  Let  the  rig^t  directkm^ 
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the  heavenly  influence,  be  received  from  withoutK^nd  Heavctx^  Is 
regarded  with  the  lo?e  of  home^  aad  home  sanctifieabj-tbe^  WmT 
of  heaven.  Tl^  fiur-fetched  costliness  of  outward  works — tne 
mtless^  selfish  baij^ning  with  asceticism  and  with  priestcraft 
fiur  a  priceless  heaven,  can  never  redeem  and  renew  a  soul  to 
peace.  But  mjstidsm  has  not  stopped  here;  it  takes  a  step 
nrther,  and  that  step  is  false.  It  would  seclude  the  soul  too 
much  from  the  external ;  and,  to  free  it  from  a  snare,  removes  a 
necessary  help.  Like  some  overshadowing  tree,  it  hides  the 
risinir  plant  from  the  force  of  storms,  but  it  also  intercepts  the 
ap[>ointc(i  sunshine — it  proiecls,  but  it  deprives — and  beneath 
\la  bouglis  hardy  weeds  have  irrowu  more  vigorously  than  precious 
^ain.  Removinir,  more  or  loss,  the  counierpoiso  of  the  latter, 
in  \x&  zeal  ibr  the  spirit,  it  promotes  an  intense  uirI  morbid  self- 
consciousness.  Roger  North  tells  us  that  when  he  and  lus 
brother  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Monument,  it  was  difficult  for 
them  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  weu^t  would  not  throw 
down  the  building.  The  dizzy  elevation  or  the  mystic  produces 
a  similar  overweening  sense  of  peisonality.  Thus  isolated  in  the 
air — abstracted  so  elaborately  from  earth  and  all  its  standards  of 
comparison — his  tendency  has  been,  from  the  days  of  Plotinus 
downwards,  to  expand  the  Ego  into  the  Infinite.  It  has  been 
the  dream  of  nnmy  a  mystic,  that  be  could  elaborate  from  the 
depth  of  Ins  own  nature  the  whole  promised  larui  of  religious 
trutli,  and  perceive,  by  special  revelation,  rising  from  within  all 
its  green  pastures  and  still  waters  — soniowhat  as  Pindar  describes 
the  sun  beholding  the  isle  of  Rhoilc^  emerging  from  the  boUom 
of  the  occau — new  bom,  yet  peilcct — in  all  the  beauty  of  glade 
and  ^wntain,  of  grassy  upland  and  silver  tarn,  of  marble  crag  and 
overhangic^  wood,  sparkling  from  the  brine  as  after  a  summer 
shower.  The  traditions  of  every  nation  have  embellished  with 
their  utmost  wealth  of  imagination  some  hidden  spot  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  they  have  portrayed  as  secluded 
from  all  the  tumult  and  the  pain  of  time-^  serene  £den--an 
ever-sunny  Temne— 4  vale  of  Avalon — a  place  beyond  the 
sterner  laws  andf  rougher  visitations  of  the  common  world — a 
&stne8S  of  perpetual  calm,  before  which  the  tempests  may  blow 
their  challenging  horns  in  vain  —  they  can  win  no  entrance. 
Such,  to  the  fancy  of  the  Middle  Age,  was  the  famous  temple  of 
the  Sangrea!,  witli  its  dome  of  sapphire,  its  six-and-thirty  tower% 
its  crystal  crosses,  and  ii^,  hangings  of  green  saaute — guarded  by 
its  knights,  girded  bj  impenelrable  ioicbts — ghueriug  ou  the 
onyx  summit  of  Mount  Salvage,  for  ever  invisible  to  every  eye 
impure^  inaccessible  to  every  ftding  or  fiutUess  bearL   Siicby  to 
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the  Hindoo,  was  the  Crldavana  meadow,  amon^  the  heights  of 
Mount  Sitaata,  full  of  iiowers,  of  the  song  of  hurdsy  the  ham  of 
bees — 

'Languuhiog  winds  and  raurmtiring  fallfi  of  waters.' 

Such  was  the  secret  mountain  Kinkadnlle,  celebrated  by  Obiiis 
Magnus,  which  stood  in  a  rep:ion,  now  covered  only  by  mo^s 
or  8tK>\v,  bnt  hixnriant  once,  in  less  detrenerate  (Liys,  with  the 
sponianeoiiii  growth  ot  every  |ileasaiiL  bough  and  goodly  fruit. 
What  places  like  these  have  been  to  the  popular  mind — even 
such  a  refuge  for  the  Ideal  from  the  pursuiL  of  the  Actual — that 
the  attainment  of  Ecstasy,  the  height  of  Contemplation,  the  bliss 
of  Unioiiy  has  been  for  tlie  mystic.  He  aimsy  bj  painfiillj  on- 
dothiDg  lu8  nature  of  all  the  integumentB  of  sense,  of  passion,  of 
imagination,  of  thought,  by  threading  back  the  path  of  being  to 
its  source — to  reach  a  simplicity  and  a  rest  in  which  the  primal 
essence  of  himself  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Infinite;  and,  lost  in  glory,  will  love  and  gaze 
and  know,  without  the  grosser  appliances  of  visible  media,  beyond 
the  laborious  processes  of  the  reason,  or  the  y>lmntasmagoria  of 
the  imagmatiun,  by  a  contact  *  above  all  means  or  mode,'  in- 
effable as  Deity  itself.  But  the  unnatural  ambition  defeats  itself, 
and  the  aspirant,  instead  of  soarin*?  to  the  empyic  an,  drifts, 
buffctted  about,  in  the  airy  Umbo  ot  hallucination.  Instead  of 
rising  above  the  iufirmitics  of  our  nature,  and  the  common  laws 
of  life,  he  becomes  the  sport  of  the  idlest  phantasy,  the  victim  of 
^e  most  humiliating  reaction.  The  excited  and  overwrought 
tem^rament  mistakes  every  vibration  of  the  fevered  nerves  fora 
maniiestaUon  firom  without ;  as  in  the  solitude,  the  silence,  and 
the  glare  of  a  great  desert,  travellers  have  seemed  to  hear  di»- 
tinctly  the  church  bells  of  tbeir  native  village.  In  such  cases  an 
extreme  susceptibility  of  the  or|pm,  induced  by  peculiarities  of 
climate,  gives  to  a  mere  conception  or  memory  the  power  of  an 
actual  sound;  and,  in  a  similar  way,  the  mvstic  hns  often  !)oth 
tempted  and  enraptured  himself — his  own  breath  has  made  both 
the  'airs  from  heaven,'  and  the  *  blasts  firom  hell;'  and  the 
attempt  to  annihilate  Self  has  ended  at  last  in  leaving  nothing 
but  Self  behind.  When  the  tide  of  eruhnsiasm  has  ebbed,  and 
the  channel  has  become  dry,  simply  because  humanity  cannot 
long  endure  a  strain  so  excessive,  then  that  magician  and  master 
of  legerdemain^  the  Fancy,  is  summoned  to  read,  to  eke  out,  or 
to  interpret  the  mystical  ex]>erience ;  then  that  &ntastic  acrobat 
Afiectation,  is  admitted  to  play  its  tricks — just  as  when  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  are  withdrawn  the  canals  of  Cairo  are  made  the  stage 
on  which  the  juggievs  exhibit  their  feats  of  skill  to  the  crowds  on 
either  bank. 
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To  return  to  Madame  Gnyon.  From  the  hour  of  that  inter- 
view with  the  Franciscan  she  was  a  mystic.  The  secret  of  the 
interior  life  flashed  upon  her  ui  a  moment.  She  had  been 
starving  in  the  midst  of  fulness ;  God  was  near,  not  afar  o£f ; 
the  kiiigdom  of  heaven  was  niithin  her.  The  love  of  God  took 
poflBeprioa  of  her  soul  with  an  inexpressible  happiness.  Beyond 
ouestkii,  her  heart  apprehended  in  that  joy  the  great  truth  that 
God  is  love — that  He  is  more  ready  to  forgive,  than  we  to  ask 
forgiveness — that  He  is  not  an  ansteie. being  whose  regard  is  to 
be  purchased  by  ricli  ^ifts,  teara,  and  penance.  This  emancipa^ 
np^,  sanctifyin*^:  belief  became  the  foundation  of  her  religion, 
biio  rnised  on  this-  !)nsis  of  true  spirituality  a  mystical  super- 
structure, iii  which  there  was  some  hay  and  stubble,  but  the 
corner  stone  had  iirst  been  rightly  laid,  never  to  be  removed 
from  its  place. 

Prtiycr,  which  had  before  been  so  difficult,  was  now  delightful 
and  indispensable  ;  hours  passed  away  like  moments — she  could 
scarcely  cease  from  praying,  lier  trials  seemed  great  no  longer; 
her  inward  joy  consumed^  like  a  fire»  the  reluctance*  the 
murmur,  and  the  sorrow,  n^luch  had  their  birth  in  self.  A  spirit 
of  confiding  peace,  a  sense  of  rejoictog  possession,  pervaded  all 
her  days.  God  was  continually  present  with  her,  and  she 
seemed  completely  yielded  up  to  God.  She  appeared  to  feel 
herself  and  to  behold  all  creatures  as  immersed  in  the  gracious 
omnipresence  of  the  Most  High.  In  her  adoring  contempla- 
tion of  the  Divine  presence,  slie  found  herself  frequently  unable 
to  employ  any  words,  or  to  pray  for  any  particular  blcssinii;?. 
She  was  then  little  more  tiian  twenty  years  of  age.  The  ardour 
of  her  devotion  would  not  sutfer  her  to  rest  even  here.  It 
appeared  to  her  that  self  was  not  yet  sufficiently  suppressed. 
There  were  some  things  she  ciiose  iis  pleasant,  other  tilings  she 
avoided  as  painful.  She  was  possessed  with  the  notion  that 
every  choice  which  can  be  refened  to  self  b  selfish,  and  there- 
fore criminaL 

On  this  prindple  iEsop's  traveller,  who  gathered  his  doak 
abont  him  in  the  storm,  and  relinquished  it  in  the  sunshine,  should 
be  stigmatized  as  a  selfish  man,  because  he  thought  only  of  his 
own  comfort^  and  did  not  remember  at  the  moment  his  family, 
hia  country,  or  his  Maker.  It  is  not  regard  for  self  which  makes 
us  selfish,  hut  regard  for  self  to  the  exclusion  of  due  regard  for 
other?.  BuL  tlie  zeal  of  Madame  Guyon  blinded  her  to  distinc- 
tions such  as  these.  She  became  filled  with  an  insatiable  desire 
of  suffering.  She  resolved  to  force  herself  to  what  she  disHked, 
and  deny  herself  what  was  gratifying,  that  the  mortified  senses 
might  at  last  have  no  choice  whatever.    6he  displayed  the  mubt 
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astonishing  power  of  will  in  her  efforts  to  annihilate  her  wilL 
Every  -day  sne  took  the  diBciplioe  with  sooorges  pointed  with 
iron.  She  tare  her  flesh  with  bnmUes,  thomsy  and  nettka. 
Her  rest  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  pain  she  ^adured.  She 
was  in  very  delicate  health,  continually  falling  ill,  and  oonld 
eat  scarcely  anything.  Yet  she  forced  herself  to  eat  what  was 
most  nauseous  to  her;  she  often  kept  wormwood  in  her  mouth, 
and  put  coloquintida  in  her  food,  and  when  she  walked  she 
placed  stones  in  her  shoes.  If  a  tooth  arhed  «lie  would  bear  it 
without  f^eekinp^  a  remedy;  when  it  nrhed  no  longer,  she  would 
go  and  have  it  extracted.  She  imitated  Madame  Chantal  in 
dressing  the  sores  of  the  poor,  and  ministering  to  the  \\  ants  of 
the  sick.  On  one  occasion  she  found  that  she  could  not  ?cck 
the  indulgence  offered  by  her  church  for  renutting  some  oi  tlie 
pains  of  purgatory.  At  that  time  she  felt  no  douot  concerning 
the  power  of  the  priest  to  grant  sneh  ahsolotion,  but  she  thonght 
it  wrong  to  desire  to  escape  any  suffisring.  She  was  afiaid  of 
resembling  those  mercenary  sonfay  who  are  afiaid  not  so  much  of 
displeasing  God*  as  of  the  penalties  attached  to  sin.  She  was 
too  much  in  earnest  far  visionary  sentimentalism.  Her  efforts 
manifest  a  serious  practical  endeavour  after  that  absolute  dis- 
interestedness which  she  erroneously  thought  both  attainable 
and  cnjoinofl.  She  Wfis  fnr  from  fittachinc^  anv  expiatory  value 
to  these  acts  of  voluntary  mortihcation,  tlicv  wc  ro  a  means  to  an 
end.  When  she  hclu  vcd  that  end  attained  m  the  entire  death 
of  self,  she  relinquislied  them.  In  a  similar  spirit,  the  Suabian 
mystic  Suso,  in  the  fourtcenlli  century,  at  Icnjrth  abandoned  a 
course  of  austerity  fai-  uiorc  severe,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
&mous  Tauler.  The  fact  that  such  inflictions  were  discon* 
tinned,  as  reqtiisite  no  longer,  shows  that  their  object  was  dis^ 
ciplioe,  not  atonement.  Many  of  those  mystics  who  carried 
them  to  the  greatest  length  would  have  shrank  with  horror  from, 
the  idea  of  relying  on  their  own  sufferings  for  salvation,  instead 
o(  or  in  addition  to,  the  merits  of  the  &iviour.  The  rigid  self- 
scrutiny  of  Madame  Goyon  was  constantly  discovering  selfish- 
ness in  what  had  seemed  innocent,  pride  m  what  once  looked 
praiseworthy.  She  \vns  stni«i[;lini]^  tbronrrh  the  mortifiration  of 
the  senses  towards  the  liigher  mortihcation  of  the  will.  Her 
aim  was  totally  to  l<^  her  own  activity  ;  to  desire  nothinrr,  to 
do  nothing,  but  from  the  prompt inij:;  of  the  Christ  foruicd 
within;  to  substitute  God  for  the  aiindiilatcd  self  in  the  inmost 
of  the  soul.  Some  mystics  have  earned  this  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  they  became  themselves  a  revelation,  almost  an  incarnation 
of  Deity,  every  thought  an  inspiratioo,  every  act  divine* 
Madame  Guyon  was  saved  from  such  e»cesBso>   liike  the  more 
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sober  Quakore,  she  was  willing  that  the  Outer  should  direct  the 
Inner  Light.  But  she  did  not  escape  the  lesser  error  of  fre- 
<juently  mistaking  her  own  impulses  for  divine  monitions,  and 
eodeavouriug  to  read  in  the  mysteries  of  Providence  the  imme 
diate  will  of  God  With  all  the  mystics  nhb  iDterpreted  too 
lltefallj  the  language  of  St  Pad*  'I  live,  yet  no  more  (  hot 
Christ  liTeth  in  me.' 

I^tnated  as  Madame  Guyon  now  was,  her  mind  had  no  re- 
source bat  to  collapse  upon  itseli^  and  the  feelings  so  painfully 
pent  np  became  proportionately  vehement  She  found  a  friend 
m  one  Mere  Granger,  but  her  she  could  see  seldom,  meetly  by 
stealth*  An  ignorant  confessor  joined  her  mother-in-law  and 
husband  in  the  attempt  to  hinder  her  from  pravor  and  rehgious 
exercises.  She  endeavoured  in  everything  to  please  her  hus- 
band, but  he  complained  that  she  loved  God  so  much  she  had 
no  love  left  for  him.  She  uas  watched  day  and  night;  she 
dared  not  stir  Irom  her  muLher-iu-law's  chamber  or  her  husband's 
bedade.  If  she  took  her  work  apart  to  the  window  they  fo!^ 
lowed  her  there  to  see  that  she  was  not  in  prayer.  When  her 
bnsfoand  went  abroad^  he  forbade  her  to  pray  in  bis  idisence. 
The  affections  even  of  her  child  were  taken  from  her»  and  the 
boy  \\  as  taught  to  disobey  and  insult  his  mother.  Thus  utterly 
alone,  Madame  Gayon,  while  apparently  engaged  in  ordinary 
,  matt^  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  abstraction ;  bee  mind 
was  elsewhere,  rapt  in  devout  contemplation.  She  was  in 
company  without  hearing  a  word  that  was  said.  She  went  out 
into  the  garden  to  look  at  the  flowers,  and  could  bring  buck  no 
account  of  them,  the  eye  of  her  reverie  could  mark  nothing 
actually  visible.  When  playing  at  piquet,  to  oblige  her  husband, 
this  'interior  attraction*  was  often  more  powerfully  felt  than 
even  when  at  church.  In  her  Autobiography  she  describes  her 
experience  as  follows : 

^Thespirit  of  pnrfrer  was  nourished  and  increased  from  their  con- 
trivances and  endeavours  to  disallow  me  any  time  for  practi.sin<j  it. 
I  loved  without  motive  or  reason  for  lovins^  ;  for  nothing  passed  in 
my  head,  but  mucli  in  the  innermost  of  my  soul,  I  thoujjht  not  about 
any  recompence,  gift,  or  favour,  or  anything  which  regards  the  lover. 
The  Well*  beloved  was  the  only  object  which  attracted  my  heart 
wholly  to  himself.  I  could  not  contemplate  his  attributes.  I  knew 
nothing  else  but  to  love  and  to  st^er.  Oh,  ignorsuce  more  truly 
learned  than  any  science  of  the  Doctors,  since  it  so  well  taught  me 
Jesus  Christ  crucified,  and  brought  me  to  be  in  love  with  hia  holy 
cross.  In  its  beginning  I  was  attracted  witli  so  much  force,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  my  head  was  going  to  join  my  heart.  I  found  that  in- 
sensibly my  body  bent  in  spite  of  me.    I  did  not  then  comprehend 
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from  whence  it  came  ;  but  have  learned  since,  that  ns  nil  passed  in  the 
will,  which  is  the  sovereign  of  the.  powers,  that  attracted  tlie  others 
after  it,  and  reunited  them  in  Go<l,  their  divine  centre  and  sovereign, 
happiness*  And  as  these  powers  were  then  unaccustomed  to  be 
united,  it  required  the  more  violence  to  effect  that  union.  Wherefore 
it  wee  the  more  perodved.  Afterwards  it  became  eo  strongly  riveted 
as  to  seem  to  be  quite  natural.  This  was  so  strong  that  I  could  have 
wished  to  die,  in  order  to  be  inseparably  united  without  any  interstice 
to  him  who  so  powerfully  attracted  my  heart.  As  nil  pnssed  in  the 
^vill,  the  imaQ:!nRtion  and  the  understanding  beinjr  absoiliL  l  in  it,  in  a 
union  of  enjoyment,  I.  knew  not  what  to  say,  having  never  read  or 
heard  of  such  a  state  as  I  experienced  ;  for  before  this  I  had  known 
nothing  of  the  operations  of  God  in  souls.  I  had  only  read  'Philo- 
thea'  (written  by  St  Francis  de  Sales),  with  the  'Imitation  of  Christ^ 
(by  Thomas  ^  Kempis)  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  also  the  '  Spiritual 
Combat,'  which  mentions  none  of  these  things.*— 'TAe  Life  fl/* l4idy 
Guion,  by  Herself ;  Anon.  Trans,  1772,  p.  87. 

In  this  extract  she  describes  stranuie  physicnl  sensations  as 
accompanying  her  inward  emotion.  The  intense  excitement  of 
the  soul  assumes,  in  her  over-strained  and  secluded  imagination, 
the  character  of  a  corporeal  seizure.  The  sickly  frame,  so  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  appears  to  participate  in  the  supernatural  influ- 
ences communicated  to  the  spirit.  On  a  subsequent  occasion 
she  speaka  of  henelf  aa  so  oppressed  by  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
manifestations  imparted  to  her,  as  to  be  compelled  to  loosen  her 
dress.  More  than  once  some  of  those  who  sat  next  her  imagined 
that  they  perceived  a  certain  marvellous  efflux  of  grace  proceed-* 
ing  firom  ner  to  themselves.  She  believed  that  many  persons 
for  whom  she  was  interceding  with  great  fervour^  were  sensible 
at  the  time  of  an  extraordinary  gracious  influence  instanta- 
neously vouchsafed,  and  that  her  spirit  communicated  myste- 
riously, *in  the  Lord,'  with  the  spirits  of  those  dear  to  her  when 
far  away.  She  traced  a  special  intervention  of  Providence  in  the 
fact  that  she  repeatedly  '  felt  a  strong  draught  to  the  door'  just 
when  it  wa6  necessary  to  go  out  to  receive  a  secret  letter  from  her 
friend.  Mere  Granger;  that  the  rain  should  have  held  up  precisely 
when  she  was  on  her  road  to  or  firom  mass;  and  thatattne  very  in* 
tervak  when  i^e  was  able  to  steal  out  to  hear  it»  some  priest  was 
always  found  performing,  or  ready  to  perfinrm,  the  service,  though 
at  a  most  unusual  hour. 

Imaginary  as  all  this  may  have  been,  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
least  had  no  right  to  brand  with  the  stigma  of  extravagance  any 
such  transference  of  the  spiritual  to  the  sensuous,  of  the  meta- 
physical to  the  physical.  The  fancies  of  Madame  Guy  on  in 
this  respect  are  innocent  enough  in  comparison  with  the  mon- 
strosities devised  by  Romish  marvel-mongers  to  ezait  her  saints 
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wltliaL    St  Philip  Neri  was  so  inflamed  with  love  to  God  as  to 
be  insensible  to  all  cold,  and  burned  with  such  a  6re  of  devotion 
that  his  body,  divinely  feverish,  could  not  be  cooled  by  exposare 
to  the  wildest  winter  night    For  two  and  fifty  years  he  was  the 
subjrct  of  a  snpernntural  palpitation,  whirb  Kept  his  bed  and 
chair,  and  everything  moveable  about  him,  in  a  perpetual 
tremble.    For  that  space  of  lime  his  breast  was  miracuionsly 
swollen  to  the  thickness  of  a  fist  above  his  heart.    On  a  post- 
mortcni  rx;i;!u nation  of  the  holy  corpse,  it  was  fonnd  thnt  two  of 
tiie  ribs  had  been  broken  to  allow  the  sacred  ardour  of  his  heart 
more  room  to  play  I    The  doctors  swore  solemnly  that  the  phe- 
nomenon could  be  nothing  less  than  a  miiaclew   A  divine  hand 
had  thus  literally '  enlaiiged  the  heart*  of  the  devotee.  St  PhOip 
enjoyed,  with  many  other  saints,  the  privilege  of  being  miracu- 
lousfy  elevated  into  the  air  by  the  fervour  of  his  heavenward 
aspirations.    And  this  is  the  worthy  whose  worship  is  revived  by 
our  Oratorians,  with  the  famous  Dr.  Newman  at  their  head,  in 
the  nineteenth  century.    The  Acta  Sanctorum  relates  how  Ida 
of  Louvain — seized  with  an  overwhelming  desire  to  present  her 
gifts  with  the  wise  men  to  the  child  Jesus — received,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Tliree  Kings,  ilie  distingnishcd  favour  of  being  permitted 
to  swell  to  a  terrific  size,  and  then  gradually  to  return  to  her 
original  dimensions.    On  another  occasion,  she  was  gratified  by 
being  llirovvu  down  iii  the  street  in  an  ecstasy,  and  enlarging  so 
that  her  horror-stricken  attendant  had  to  embrace  her  with  all 
her  might  to  keep  her  from  bursting.   The  noses  of  eminent 
saints  have  been  endowed  with  so  subtile  a  sense  that  they  have 
detected  the  stench  of  concealed  sins,  and  enjoyed^  as  a  literal 
fragrance^  the  well-known  odour  of  sanctity.    St  Philip  Neri 
was  frequently  obliged  to  hold  his  nose  and  turn  away  his  head 
when  confessing  very  wicked  people.   In  walking  the  streets  of 
some  depraved  Italian  town,  the  poor  man  must  have  endured  all 
the  pains  of  Coleridge  in  Cologne,  where,  he  says* 

*  I  counted  two-and-sevenfy  stenches. 
All  well  defined,  and  several  stinks T 

Maria  of  Oignys  received  what  theurgic  mysticism  calls  the  gift 
of  jubilation.  For  three  (Uins  and  nights  upon  the  point  of 
death,  she  sang  without  remission  her  ecstatic  swan-song,  at  the 
top  of  a  voice  whose  hoarseness  was  miraculously  healed.  She 
felt  as  though  the  wing  of  an  angel  were  spread  upon  her  breast, 
thrilling  her  heart  with  the  rapture,  and  pouring  from  her  lipe 
the  praises,  of  the  heavenly  world.  With  the  melodious  moda* 
ktion  of  an  inspired  recitative,  she  descanted  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation — ^improvised  profound  exposi- 
tions of  the  Scripture—invoked  the  saints,  and  interceded  for  her 
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finencbu  A  nim  who  vuited  Carhnrina  lUcci  in  her  ecatasf ,  mm 
with  amazement  her  lace  transformed  into  the  likeneea  of  the 
Bedeemer's  countenance.  Sl  Hildegaid,  in  the  enjoyment  aiul 
description  of  her  visions^  and  in  the  utterance  of  her  prophecies 
was  inspired  with  a  complete  theoloeical  terminolc^  nitherto 
unknown  to  mortals.  A  glossary  of  tTie  divine  tongue  was  lone 
preserved  among  her  mannscrijits  at  Wiesbaden.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  life  of  St.  Veronica  ot  Binasco,  that  she  received  the  mi- 
raculous gift  of  tears  in  a  measure  so  copious  that  the  spot  where 
she  knelt  appLared  as  tliough  a  jug  of  water  had  been  overset 
there.  She  was  obliged  to  have  an  earthen  vessel  ready  in  her 
cell  to  receive  the  supernatural  efflux,  which  filled  it  frequently 
to  the  weight  of  aevenl  Milan  poonds  I  Ida  of  ISiTeUei^  whoa 
in  an  ecstwy  one  day,  bad  it  revealed  lo  her  that  a  dear  Inend 
was  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  condition.  The  fiiend  also 
was  simultaneously  made  aware  that  Ida  was  immersed  in  the 
same  abyss  of  divine  li^ht  with  herself.  Thenceforward  thej 
were  as  one  soul  in  the  LK>rd,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to 
make  a  third  in  the  saindy  fellowship.  Ida  was  frequently  en- 
abled to  commnnicato  with  spiritual  personaf^es,  without  words, 
after  the  manner  of  angelic  natures.  On  one  occasion,  when  at 
a  distance  from  a  priest  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  both 
she  Mid  the  holy  mau  were  entranced  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
when  rapt  to  heaven,  he  beheld  her  in  the  presence  of  Christy  at 
whose  command  slic  coiiunuiiieated  to  liim  by  a  spiritual  kiss  a 
portion  of  the  grace  with  which  she  herself  bad  been  so  richly 
endowed.  ChoA  of  Montefidoo^  a  saint  who  died  at  the  he§^ 
mng  of  the  fourte^th  centnry,  had  in  a  visicm  given  her  heart 
to  Christ,  that  it  might  be  croofied*  She  lived  thence&rward  in 
perpetual  contemplation  of  the  passion.  After  deatfa»  her  hear^ 
which  bad  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  was  eztcaeted 
and  preserved  in  a  vessel  near  the  altar.  With  trembling  and 
with  tears  her  sisters  of  the  cloister  ventured  to  open  it  with  a 
knife.  On  the  right  side  they  foimd,  completely  fort^ied,  a  little 
figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  about  the  size  of  a  thumb.  On 
the  left,  under  what  resembled  the  bloody  cloth,  lay  the  instru- 
ments of  the  passion,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  nails,  &c.  So 
sharp  was  the  miniature  lance,  that  the  Vicar-General  Bercnga- 
rius,  commissioned  to  assist  at  the  cxamiuatiuu  by  the  Bishop  of 
Spoleto^  pricked  thereinth  his  reverend  finger.  This  marvel 
was  surpassed  in  the  eighteenth  cmtmy  by  a  miiade  more 
piquant  still.  Veronica  Giuliani  caused  a  drawing  to  be  made 
of  the  many  forms  and  letters  which  she  declared  had  been 
supematuraUj  modelled  within  her  heart.  To  the  exultation  of 
the  fidthfiil— and  the  everlasting  con&sion  of  lUl  Jews^  Frotes- 
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tants,  and  Turks — a  post-morlern  examination  disclosed  the  ac- 
curacy of  her  description,  to  the  minutest  point.  There  were 
the  sacred  initials  in  a  large  and  distinct  lioman  character,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  two  flames,  seven  swords,  the  spear,  the  reed, 
&c. — all  arranged  just  as  in  the  diagram  she  had  furnished, 
Tiic  diocese  of  Liege  was  edified,  in  the  tweUlh  century,  by 
seeing,  m  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Chrisdna  Mirabilis,  how 
completely  the  upward  tendon^  of  protracted  devotion  might 
Yanquiih  the  law  of  gravitatioii.  So  strongly  was  she  drawn 
away  from  this  gross  ewth,  that  the  difficulty  was  to  keep  her  on 
the  ground*  She  was  cootinuallj  fljing  up  to  the  tops  of  lonely 
towers  and  trees^  there  to  enjoy  a  rapture  with  the  angels,  and  a 
roost  with  the  birds.  In  the  frequency,  the  elevation,  and  the 
duration  of  her  ascents  into  the  air,  she  stirpassed  even  the  high- 
iiown  devotion  of  Sl  Peter  of  Alcantara,  who  was  often  seen 
suspended  high  above  the  fig-trees  which  overshadowed  his 
hermitage  at  Badajos — his  eyes  upturned,  his  arms  outspread — 
while  the  servant,  sent  to  summon  him  to  dinner,  gazed  with 
open  uiuuLb,  and  subhmary  cabbage  cooled  below.  The  linibs 
01  Christina  lost  the  rigidity,  as  her  body  lost  the  grossness^ 
common  to  vulgar  humanity.  In  h^  ecstades  she  wss  con- 
tracted into  the  spherical  form—her  head  was  drawn  inward  and 
downward  towards  her  breast,  and  she  rolled  up  like  a  hedgehc^» 
When  her  relatives  wished  to  take  and  secure  her,  they  had  to 
emplov  a  man  to  hunt  her  like  a  bird.  Having  started  his  &me, 
he  had  a  long  run  across  countiy  before  he  brought  her  dow% 
in  a  very  unsportsmanlike  manner,  by  a  stroke  with  his  bludgeon 
which  broke  her  shin.  When  a  few  miracles  had  been  wrought 
to  vindicate  her  aerostatic  mission,  site  was  allowed  to  ily  about 
in  peace.  She  has  occupied,  ever  since,  the  first  place  in  the 
ornithology  of  iioman-catbolic  sanitbhip.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
specimens  which  miirht  be  collected  in  multitudes  from  Uomaiiist 
records,  showing  bow  tiiat.  communion  has  bestowed  ita  liigbedt 
fiivoor  on  the  most  coarse  and  materialiaed  apprehensions  of 
spiritual  truth.  Extravagant  inventions  such  as  these — ^mon« 
strous  as  the  adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen^  without  their 
wit — have  been  invested  with  the  sanction  atid  defended  by  the 
thunder  of  the  Papal  chair.  Yet  this  veiy  Church  of  Aome 
incarcerated  Molinos  and  Madame  Guyon  as  dangerous  enthu- 
siasts. 

We  have  seen  Madame  Guyon  at  twenty  an  unconscious  and 
self-tanght  adept  in  some  of  the  highest  doctrines  of  the  mystical 
theology.  When  she  speaks  of  herself  as  unable  to  contemplate 
any  oi  the  attributes  of  (iod — as  iniding  the  understanding  and 
the  imagiuaiion  active  no  longer^  because  wholly  swallowed  up  in 
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the  union  of  tlio  ^vil^  she  describes  her  practical  experience  of 
that  exaltation  whicii  mistical  divines  have  laboured  to  define. 
Of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  the  great  authoritj  of  mysticism 
throughout  the  middle  age,  she  knew  nothing.  She  was  igno- 
rant of  Bernard's  four  degrees  of  love,  of  that  eye  of  contem- 
plation, analyzed  and  extolled  b^  Hugo  of  St.  Victor — of  the 
six  stages  of  contemplation,  so  minutely  graduated  by  the  scho- 
Listieifim  of  his  saceeflaorj  Richard  With  the  German  mjsdcs 
she  could  have  no  acquaintance.  Yet  the  ponderous  tomes  of 
the  famous  hkrophant,  Dionysius,  propose  nothing  more  than  to 
conduct  the  soul  of  the  aspirant  by  an  elaborate  process  to  the  veiy 
pointwhich  the  ardent  Frenchwoman  hadvirtuaAy  attained  at  once 
oy  what  appeared  an  indescribable  necessity  of  her  devotion. 

This  is  a  &ct  more  singular  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
Tlic  principle  of  the  Mystical  Theology,  bequeathed  to  Christ- 
endom by  Dionysius,  was  this:  all  creation,  all  revelation,  is 
symbolical.  It  is  only  figuratively  that  anythiniz;  can  be  aflBrmed 
of  God.  He  is  above  all  names.  He  is  not  wise,  but  more 
than  wise;  not  good,  but  more  tbnn  good.  Hence  the  parado^ 
that  all  manifestation  of  the  luliuitc  at  the  same  time  a  veil — 
that  the  more  we  deny  coDcemin^  God,  the  more  truly,  in 
reatity»  do  we  announce  him.  This  is  the  Way  of  Negation 
{Via  apdphaticdy  The  candidate  for  that  closest  approxi- 
mation to  God,  which  is  the  priyilege  of  a  few  select  souls,  is 
counselled  to  remove,  one  by  one,  these  curtains  of  symbol,  to 
press  beyond  the  manifestations  to  the  Ineffable,  Nameless,  One. 
He  is  to  ignore  all  intellectual  apprehensions  {ra$  yvcotmxois  avn- 
X'n^if)  and  to  lose  himself  in  the  Divine  Dark.*  In  that  holy- 
night,  gloomy  from  excess  of  glory,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
m'e  suspended;  all  reflex  arts  cease;  all  attributes,  propositions, 
doctrines,  are  forgotten.  The  soul  has  entered  within  the  nunost 
veil,  is  in  immediate  communion  with  the  unrevealcd  Godhead, 
and  is  conscious  only  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence,  which  excludes  all  specilic  thought,  all  forms,  all 
imai^cs. 

Inis  negation  is  easy.  To  attain  it  learned  divines  had  to 
ignore  at  such  times  the  enormous  structure  of  scholastic  eru- 
dition. Madame  Guyon  knew  little  of  theolo^,  had  little  to 
put  off,  and  could  speedily  reduce  herself  to  this  'divine  igno- 
rance.' This  is  the  practicable  part  of  mysticism.  It  confounds 
the  indefinite  with  toe  infinite.  Its  great  error  in  this  respect 
consists  in  supposing  that  by  denuding  ourselves  of  definite 
apprehension,  shutting  out  all  positive  notions  and  distinctions, 
we  therefore  rise  above  them.  We  are  not  higher,  but  lower,  as 
*  Dion.  Ar«op.,  De  MjfsiMi  Theohgiat  cap.  L  §§  1,  S., 
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fhe  consequence.  A  vague  consdoumees  of  awe  is  not  a  better 
sabetitute^  bat  a  worse,  for  clear  practical  convictions  resting 
on  a  given  revelation.    This  ambitious  devotion  disdains  the 

assistance  which  God        provided.    It  puts  a  vast  wildemesa 
of  abstract  being  in  the  place  of  '  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.*    The  system  of  Dionysius  is  founded  in 
great  i>art  on  the  pantheism  of  Froclus,  baptized  and  gorgeously 
apparelled  in  sacerdotal  vestments.    His  writings  atlvocate,  in 
the  language  of  a  corrupt  eloquence,  the  principles  of  a  corrupt 
philosophy  and  a  corrupt  religion.    The  scriptural  knowledge 
Madame  Gnjon  poasened,' her  good  sense,  and  right  feelings 
prevented  her  from  even  versing  in  ftct  towards  the  more 
dangerous  conseouences  of  sach  a  theoaophy.   The  principle  to 
which  we  have  aUuded  is,  however,  common,  in  various  degrees, 
to  a  huge  class  of  mystics.   In  the  fourteenth  century.  Master 
Eckart  announced  it  in  startling  language,  when  he  preached  to 
the  merchants  and  the  monks  of  Cologne.    He  distinguished 
between  God  and  the  Godhead.    His  henrers  shuddered  as  he 
cried  out,  *  I  must  be  quit  of  God  T    He  meant  that  ttie  soul 
must  strive  to  pierce  beyond  the  revealed  God — beyond  his  cha- 
racter and  word — beyond  the  I'aiher,  the  Son,  the  Spirit,  to  the 
Ground,  the  Abyss  of  Deity,  he  called  the  Godhead,  Tauler, 
while  tending  the  sick  and  the  dying,  while  lifting  up  his  voice 
against  the  Pope,  while  animating  the  patriot  spirit  of  Germany 
against  the  intrignes  of  France  and  the  anathemas  of  Avignon, 
repeated  this  doctrine  continually,  in  wiser  words  and  a  more 
reverent  spurit.   He  preached  the  great  message  of  mercy  in 
tlieir  own  tongue  to  the  multitude.   But  he  called  upon  the 
few  to  yield  themselves  up — ^knowing  nothing,  and  desiring 
nothing — ^to  the  unknown  God.   He  spoke  of  a  state  of  nature, 
a  state  of  grace,  and  a  state  above  grace,  wherein  those  means 
and  attributes,  which  aided  and  allnrod  the  soul  in  its  earher 
stage,  are  succeeded  by  a  state  of  pcri'ect  union,  and  absolute, 
self-annihilating  love.    From  the  heart  of  an  ancient  forest  in 
the  neighbourliood  immortalized  by  Waterloo,  Ruysbroek,  the 
mystic,  wrote  aQ:ainst  the  excesses  of  mysticism.    Yet  he,  too, 
inculcates,  in  coutubed  and  tumid  phrase,  a  rapturous  commerce 
with  God  which  transcends  all  language,  all  conception,  aU 
modes,  all  media.   The  impassioned  Suso,  the  Minnesinger  of 
mysticism*  scaned  and  emaciated  by  years  of  cruel  austerity, 
wrote  down,  in  his  cell  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Constance,  ihe  conversation  of  the  Servant  with  the  Everlasting 
Wisdom.    There  he  describes  the  absorption  of  the  soul  in 
*  the  wild  waste'  (die  wilden  wuesti)  of  Deity,  and  how  it  swims 
and  is  dissolved  in  the  iiithomless  abyss  of  the  inscrutable  God- 
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head,  (in  imz  tirf  ab  grimiB  dtr  uMuen  goOmi).  We  shall 
find  occMum  as  we  proceed  to  pcnnt  oat  the  cbancterittic 
difaenoa  between  tbeie  mystice  or  Ae  fovnteentfa  oentury  and 

French  mysticism  in  the  seventeenth. 

Madame  Guyon  had  still  some  lessons  to  learn.  On  a  visit  to  . 
Paris,  the  glittering  equipages  of  the  park,  and  the  gaieties  of 
St.  Cloud,  revived  the  old  love  of  seeing  and  being  seen.  Dunne 
a  tour  in  the  provinces  with  her  husband,  flatterinfi;  visits  ana 
graceful  compliments  everywhere  followed  such  beauty,  such 
accomplishments,  and  such  virtue,  with  a  delicate  and  intoxi- 
cating applause.  Vanity — dormant,  but  not  dead — awoke  within 
her  for  the  last  time.  She  acknowledged,  with  bitter  self-re- 
proach, the  power  of  the  world,  the  weakness  of  her  own  resolves. 
In  the  spiritual  desertion  which  ensued,  she  recognised  the  dis- 
pfeasQie  of  her  Lord,  and  was  wretdied  She  applied  to  con- 
lessoia— they  wen  misersble  comifoitetB^  all  of  toem.  Thej 
pnused  her  while  she  henefiP  was  ^ed  with  self-loathing.  Sie 
estiaiat^  tl^  magnitude  of  her  sins  by  the  sreatness  of  the 
finrour  which  had  been  shown  her.  The  bland  woridlmess  of 
her  relimons  advlsen  oonld  not  blind  so  tnie  a  heart,  or  pacify 
so  wakenil  a  conscience.  She  found  relief  only  in  a  repentant 
renewal  of  her  self-dedication  to  the  Savionr,  in  rcnonncing  for 
ever  the  last  remnant  of  contickncc  in  am  strength  of  her  own. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  she  had  a  remarkable  conversa- 
tion with  a  beggar,  whotu  she  found  upon  a  bridge,  as,  followed 
b^  her  footman,  she  was  walking  one  day  to  church.  This 
Singular  mendicant  refused  her  offered  alms^ — spoke  to  her  ot 
€rod  and  divine  thio<^s — and  then  of  her  own  state,  her  devotion, 
her  trials,  and  her  ftnlts.  He  declared  that  God  reouired  of  her 
not  merely  to  laboor  as  others  did  to  secure  their  salvation,  that 
th^  mij;nt  ese^  the  pains  of  hell,  bat  to  aim  at  sodi  peribction 
and  punty  in  this  life,  as  to  escape  those  of  purgatory,  ohe  asked 
him  who  he  was;  He  replied,  that  he  had  formeriy  been  a 
beggar,  but  now  wassoch  no  move  mingled  with  the  stieaan  of 
people,  and  she  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

This  incident  is  not  unimportant.  Tt  betrays  the  existence  of 
pcTtccnonist  doctrine  among  the  religious  minds  of  the  time, 
and  indicates  one  great  cauFC  of  the  hostility  with  which  that 
principle  was  assailed  when  subsequently  proclaimed  by  Madame 
Guyon.  She  believed  that  God  frequently  visited  the  souls  he 
most  loved  with  inflictions  of  spiritual  anguish— an  inward  con- 
suming (ire  of  distress,  which  was  identical,  both  in  character 
and  object^  with  the  purifying  flame  of  pnrgatory.  This  interior 
puliation  was  designed  to  cbastiEe  timnsgiessioii--to  deanse 
away  the  dross  of  self-dependence  and  of  woridlines8-«-to  aont*» 
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hilate  aii  selfish  longings  after  even  spiritual  gifts  and  pleasures 
fbr  their  own  sake — and  to  render  the  soul  pure  and  passive, 
«  perfect  sacrifice  to  God    Madame  Gof  on  matt  km  beea 
aware  that  audi  a  present  and  complete  asDcdfieatioD,  imlisedy 
would  render  purgatory  needless.   But,  so  &r  ftom  giving  «n^ 
prominence  to  such  a  conclusion,  she  mxild  probably  haire  facw 
tated  expressly  to.  deduce  it»    Quietism,  wbich  aspires  to  a  love 
disinter^ted  even  as  re^rds  perdition,  coold  not  dwell  with 
satisfaction  on  the  prospect  of  avoiding  pargatory.    Yet  the 
mere  announcement  of  sucli  a  perfection  as  possible — and  prjs- 
fiibie  by  such  a  course,  especially  when  welcomed  as  it  was  by 
numbers — revealed  to  the  suspicious  vigilance  of  priestcraft  all  it 
had  to  fear.    If  such  a  tenet  prevailed,  the  lucrative  traffic  of 
indulgences  was  on  the  vercre  of  bankruptcy.      o  dcvoter  would 
impoverish  hiuiself  to  buy  exeuipLiou  hereaiter  Iroiu  a  punlying 
process  which  he  believed  himself  now  experiencing  in  the 
Bourly  sorrows  he  patiently  endured.  The  soul  which  struggled 
to  escifie  itM]f-<-4o  rise,  beyond  the  gifts  of  God»  to  God^-ta 
ascend,  beyond  words  and  meansy  to  a  repose  in  God,  wbicli 
desired  only  the  Divine  WiU^  feared  only  the  Divine  displeasure, 
and  floogfat  to  ignore  its  own  capacities  and  power,  would  attach 
paranunmt  importance  no  longer  to  the  powers  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Church.     The  Quietest  mignt  believe 
himself  sincere  in  orthodoxy,  might  bow  submissively  to  every 
ecclesiastical  dictate,  loigliL  choose  him  a  director,  and  might 
reverence  the  sacrament.    13 m  such  abasement  and  such  ambi- 
tion— distress  so  deep,  and  aims  so  lofty — were  alike  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  confessiondL  The  oily  syllables  of  absolution 
would  diup  ia  vain  on  the  troubled  waves  of  a  nature  stirred 
to  its  inmost  dentbs.    It  could  receive  peace  only  fix>m  the  veiy 
hand  of  GodL  Tnos  priestly  mediation  would  occupy  a  seeondaij 
place.  The  value  of  relics  and  of  masses^  of  nbnances  and  pster* 
nosters,  would  everywhere  fall   An  ahsouite  indifference  to 
•elf-interest  would  indnoe  indifietenee  also  to  those  priestly  baits 
by  which  that  self-interest  was  allured.    Such  were  the  antici* 
pations  which  urged  the  Jesiuts  of  Rome  to  pursue  Molinos 
unto  death  with  all  the  implacability  of  fear«   Their  craft  was  in 
danfrer.    H/'nc  illce  lachrymiB. 

The  beauty  of  Madame  Guyon  had  cost  her  tender  conscience 
many  a  pang.  She  bad  wept  and  prayed  over  tliat  secret  love 
of  display  w^hich  liad  repeatedly  induced  her  to  mingle  with 
the  thoughtless  amusements  of  the  world.  At  lour-and-twcnty 
the  virulence  of  the  small-pox  released  her  £rom  that  snare. 
M.  Guyon  was  laid  up  vdth  the  gout.  She  was  left  when  the 
disorder  seized  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  motiier-in4BW« 
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That  inhnmaii  woman  refused  to  allow  any  but  her  own  phy- 
sician to  attend  her,  yet  for  him  she  would  not  send.  The 
disease^  nnchecked»  had  reached  its  height  when  a  medical  man, 
passing  that  wajr,  happened  to  call  at  the  house.  Shocked  at 
the  q[»ectacle  Madame  Gujj^on  presented^  he  was  pfoceedinff  at 
once  to  bleed  her,  expres8tng»  in  no  measured  terms,  his  indi^ 
nation  at  the  barbarity  of  such  neglect*  The  mother-in-law 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  He  performed  the  operation  in 
«pitc  of  her  threats  and  invectives,  leaving  her  almost  beside 
herself  with  rage.  That  lancet  saved  the  life  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and  disappointed  the  relative  who  had  hoped  to  see  her  die. 
When  at  length  she  recovered,  she  refused  to  avail  herself  of  the 
cosmetics  generally  used  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  the  disorder. 
Throughout  her  suffering  she  had  never  uttered  a  murmur,  or 
felt  a  £ar»  She  had  even  concealed  the  cruelty  of  her  mother* 
in-law.  She  said,  that  if  God  had  designed  her  to  retain  her 
beauty,  He  would  not  have  sent  the  scourge  to  remove  it  Her 
friends  expected  to  find  her  inconsolable — they  heard  her  speak 
only  of  thankfulness  and  joy.  Her  confessor  reproached  her 
with  spiritual  pride.  The  affection  of  her  husband  was  visibly 
diminished,  jfet  the  heart  of  Madame  Guyon  overflowed  with 
joy.  It  appeared  to  her,  that  the  God  to  whom  she  longed  to  he 
wholly  given  np  had  accepted  her  surrender,  and  was  removing 
everytbini^  that  might  inteiposc  !)ctween  Himselt  and  her. 

The  experience  of  Madame  Guyon,  hitherto,  had  heen  such  as 
to  teach  her  the  surrender  of  every  earthly  source  of  graiiiica- 
lioii  or  ground  of  confidence.  Yet  one  more  paitifnl  stage  on 
the  road  to  self-annihilation  remained  to  be  traver&ed.  She  must 
learn  to  give  np  cheerfully  even  spiritual  pleasures.  In  the  year 
16749  according  to  the  proliable  calculadon  of  Mr.  Upham»  she  was 
made  to  enter  what  she  terms  a  state  of  desolation,  which  lasted^ 
with  little  intermission^  for  nearly  seven  years.  A]l  was  empti* 
ness,  darkness,  sorrow.  She  describes  herself  as  cast  down,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  from  a  throne  of  enjoyment,  to  live  among  the 
beasts.  *  Alas  I*  she  exclaimed,  *  is  it  possible  that  this  heart, 
formerly  all  on  fire,  should  now  become  like  ice  ?'  The  heavens 
were  as  brass,  and  shut  out  her  prayer? ;  horror  and  trembling 
took  the  place  of  tranquillity;  hopelessly  oppressed  with  auilt,  she 
saw  herself  a  victim  destined  for  hell.  In  vain  for  her  did  the 
church  doors  open,  the  holy  bells  ring,  the  deep-voiced  intona- 
tions of  the  priest  arise  and  t  ill,  the  chanted  psalm  ascend, 
through  clouds  of  azure  wandering  incense.  U  iie  power  and  the 
charm  of  the  service  had  departed.  Of  what  avail  was  music  to 
a  burning  wilderness  athim  for  rain  ?  Gladly  would  she  have 
had  recourse  to  the  vow^  to  the  pilgrimage,  to  the  penance,  to 
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Any  extremity  of  eelf-tortore.   She  felt  the  impotence  of  sach 
remedies  for  such  anguish.   She  had  no  ear  for  oomfort,  do  eye 
for  hope,  not  even  a  voice  for  complaint. 
During  this  period  the  emotional  element  of  religion  in  her 

mind  appears  to  have  suffered  an  almost  entire  suspension. 
Rep'ardino:  the  loss  of  rortain  feelings  of  delli^bt  as  the  loss  of  the 
divine  favour,  she  naturally  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  dc- 
spondency.  A  condition  hv  no  menns  uncominon  in  ordinary 
Christian  exi'jerienco  assumed,  in  her  case,  a  morbid  character. 
Our  emotions  may  be  chilled,  or  kindled,  in  ever-vai yii^f? 
degrees,  from  innumerable  causes.  We  must  accustom  ourbcives 
to  the  habitual  performance  of  duty^  whether  attended  or  not 
yith  feelings  of  a  pleaanrable  nature.  It  is  generally  found  that 
those  poweifol  emotions  of  joy  which  attenid*  at  mrst,  the  new 
and  exalting  consciousness  of  peace  with  God,  suhside  after  a 
while.  As  we  grow  in  religious  strcnp^th  and  knowledge,  a 
Steady  furinciple  supplies  their  place.  We  are  refreshed,  from 
time  to  time,  by  seasons  of  heightened  joy  and  confideocCy  but 
we  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  feeling.  At  the  same  time, 
there  nothing  in  Scripture  to  check  onr  de<;ire  for  retainlnp;  as 
constantly  as  possible  a  sober  gladness,  tor  hndmg  duty  delight- 
ful, and  the  *joy  of  the  Lord' our  strength.  These  are  the 
truths  which  the  one-sided  and  unqualified  expressions  of 
Madame  (mi von  at  once  exaffKerale  and  obscure. 

During  this  dark  interval  M.  Guyon  died.  His  widow  under- 
took  the  formidable  task  of  settling  his  disordered  afyrs.  Her 
brother  gave  her  no  asristance ;  her  mother-i»4aw  harassed  and 
hindered  to  her  utmost;  yet  Madame  Guyon  succeeded  ui 
arranging  a  chaos  of  papers^  and  brin^^ng  a  hopeless  irobro^^lio 
of  business  matters  into  order,  with  an  integrity  and  a  skill  which 
excited  universal  admiration.  She  felt  it  was  her  duty;  she 
believed  that  divine  assistance  was  vouchsafed  for  its  discharge. 
Of  business,  she  says,  she  knew  as  little  as  of  Arabic ;  but  she 
knew  not  what  she  could  accomplish  till  she  tried.  Minds  far 
more  visionary  than  hers  have  evinced  a  still  greater  aptitude 
for  practical  affairs.  She  never  imagmed,  like  Ignatius  Loyola, 
that  the  mysterv  of  the  Trinity  was  unfolded  to  the  immediate 
gaze  of  her  mortal  eyesight,  or  that  time,  before  her  exalted 
vision,  rolled  away  its  accumulated  ages,  and  disclobcd  the 
secrets  of  creation,  and  the  marvels  of  the  six  days.  Sh»  dared 
not  to  dream,  with  Swedenboig,  that  the  franchise  of  the  celes- 
tial city  was  already  hers^its  topography  and  its  legidatuve--->it8 
manners  and  its  customs,  revealed  for  her  insoection — ^its  saints 
and  seraphim,  her  familiar  visitants.  Yet  both  Loyola  and 
Swedenborg  were  eminent  in  different  ways  for  expertness  and 
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promptitude  in  action,  for  accurate  ma.=tcry  of  detail,  for  sagacious 
manajTrment  of  inankiad.  Like  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  they 
could  display  an  excellent  judgment  in  every  province  of  liSe, 
unoccupied  by  the  illusions  of  their  spiritual  knight-errantry. 

The  twenty-second  of  July,  1680,  is  celeiuated  by  ^Lidame 
Guyon,  as  ihe  happy  era  ot  her  deliverance,  A  letter  from  La 
Combe  was  the  instrumeDt  of  a  restoration  as  wonderfti],  in  her 
eyes,  m  the  bondage.  Tbb  eocMasdc  had  been  fint  intiodiiocd 
hj  Madame  Guyon  into  the  path  of  mystical  perfection.  His 
name  isaaiodateamth  her  own  in  the  early  history  of  the  Qnielest 
movement  He  subseauently  became  her  Director,  but  waa 
alfiays  mote  her  disciple  than  h^  gnidcb  His  admiration  for 
her  amounted  to  a  passion.  Incessant  persecution  and  long 
solitary  imprisonment,  combined,  with  devotional  extravagance, 
to  cloud  with  insanity  at  last  an  intellect  never  powerful.  This 
fieeblc  and  affectionate  sonl  perished,  the  victim  ot  C^uictlsm,  and 
perhaps  of  love.  It  should  not  be  f cngoiten,  that  before  the 
inward  condition  of  Madame  Guyon  chuuged  thus  remarkably 
for  the  better,  her  outward  circumstances  had  undergone  a 
similar  improvement,  bhc  Uved  now  in  her  own  house,  with 
her  children  about  her.  That  Sycorax,  her  mother^4n-law, 
dn^ped  gall  no  longer  into  her  dail^  cup  of  life.  Domestic 
ti)imenton»  worse  than  the  goblins  which  Duffeled  St  Antony, 
assailed  her  peace  no  more.  An  outer  sky  grown  thus  sereney 
an  air  thus  purified,  may  well  have  contributed  to  chase  away  the 
night  of  the  soul,  and  to  give  to  a  few  words  of  kindly  counsel 
from  Lacombe  the  brightness  of  the  day-star.  Our  simple- 
hearted  enthusiast  was  not  so  absolutely  indifferent  as  she 
thought  herself  to  the  changes  of  this  transitory  world. 

Madame  Guyon  had  now  triumphantly  sustained  the  last  of 
those  trials,  which,  like  the  probation  of  the  ancient  mysteries, 
made  the  porch  oi  mystical  iniuatiun  a  passage  terrible  with 
paiii  and  peril.  Henceforward,  she  is  the  linished  Quietist; 
henceforward,  when  she  relates  her  own  experience,  she  describes 
Quietism.-  At  timei^  when  the  children  did  not  require  her 
cars^  she  would  walk  out  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  diers^ 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  amidst  the  singing  of  the  birds,  she 
now  passed  as  many  happy  hours  as  she  had  known  months  of 
sorrow.  Her  own  language  will  best  indicate  the  thoughts 
which  occupied  this  peaceful  retirement,  and  ezhitnt  the  prin- 
cipie  there  deepened  and  matured.  She  says  here  in  her 
Autobiogiaphy — 

*  When  I  had  lost  aDcrsated  supports^  and  even  6ivine  onei^  I  then 
tend  myself  happly  necessitated  to  fall  into  the  pure  divino^  snd  to 
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fall  into  it  tiirougb  all  wliicli  seemed  to  remove  me  further  from  it. 
In  losing  all  tlie  gifts,  with  all  their  siipport.s,  I  found  th«  Giver. 
Oby  poor  creaturea,  who  pass  aloug  oil  jour  time  in  fading  ou  the 
gifts  of  G«d,  and  liiiiik  Aerclii  late  bmsI  UfmrnA  and  happy,  hoirl 
pitjTomif  yettoplMN^  short  of  thetrne  zmI,  mdcMMto  go  fiNnrard 
to  €k)d,  through  lengnation  of  the  same  gifts!  How  many  pus  aU 
their  lives  this  way,  and  think  highly  of  themselves  therein!  There 
are  others  who,  b^ng  designed  of  God  to  die  to  themFelves^  }'et  pass 
all  their  time  in  a  dying  life,  and  in  inward  agonies,  without  ever 
entering  into  Gud,  through  death  and  total  loss;  because  they  are 
•dwajs  willing  to  retain  something  under  plausible  pretexts^  and  s^ 
nerer  lose  «^  to  whole  azient  of  the  designs  of  God.  Wheve* 
fore,  they  never  e^Joy  God  in  his  fulness — a  loss  that  will  not  per* 
ieetly  be  haowa  luitil  anotlMr  lile.' — Amtobiograpl^,  toL  j.  p.  168* 

She  describes  heraelf  as  having  ceased  from  all  self-uiigiuaLcd 
action  and  choice.  To  her  amazement  and  unspeakable  happi* 
hms^  it  appeared  as  though  all  sach  natiizal  rao^emeDt  eztsteo  no 
longer — a  higher  power  had  ^Gsplaoed  and  occapied  its  room. 
'  I  eren  perceived  no  mom  (she  eonttnuee)  the  aool  which  He 
'  had  foraierly  conducted  by  his  rod  and  his  staffs  because  now 
^  He  alone  appeared  to  me,  my  aoul  haying  given  up  its  pUiee  to 

*  Ilim.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  was  wholly  and  altogether  passed 

*  into  its  God,  to  make  but  one  and  the  same  thing  with  Him ; 
'even  as  a  little  drop  of  water  cast  into  the  sea  receives  the 

*  qualities  of  ihc  sea.*  She  speaks  of  herself  as  now  practising 
the  virtues  no  longer  €ts  virtues — that  is,  not  by  scjmrate  and  con- 
strained efforts.  It  would  have  required  efiorL  not  to  practise 
them.    The  soul  thus  united  with  uod  *  has  immanent  in  itself 

*  the  essence  of  all  Christian  virtues  and  duties,  which  naturally 
^  and  without  effort^  as  if  a  man  should  have  them  without  know- 

*  ing  that  he  had  theai«  develop  themselves  on  appn^nate  occa- 
'  sions  by  their  own  law  of  action.*-^  Uvhamt  toL  i.  pu  198. 

Somewhat  later  she  ezpresses  hersen  in  language  rendered  by 
Mr.  Upham  as  follows: — 

*  The  suul  passing  out  of  itself  by  dying  to  itself  necessarily  passes 
Jato  lis  divhM  object.  This  is  tihe  law  of  its  transition.  wW  it 
passes  eat  of  self,  wliieh  is  Maittedt  and  theteforo  is  not  God»  and  eon- 

sequently  is  evil^  it  necessarily  passes  into  the  unlimited  and  imiTen4 
wMch  is  God,  and  therefore  is  the  true  good.  My  own  experience 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  verification  of  this.  My  spirit  di^nthrall<  d  from 
selfishness,  became  united  with  and  lost  in  God,  its  Sovereign,  nho 
attracted  it  more  uiid  more  to  Himself.  And  this  was  so  much  the 
case,  that  I  could  seem  to  see  and  know  God  only,  and  not  myself.  .  •  • 
It  was  thus  that  my  aotd  was  lost  in  Godt  who  oonmranicated  to  it  his 
^Qslitiei^  having  drawn  it  oat  of  all  that  it  had  of  its  own.  «...  0 
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happy  poverty,  happy  loss,  happy  nothin^r,  which  gives  no  less  than 
God  himself  in  his  own  immensity — no  more  circumscribed  to  the 
limited  manner  of  the  creation,  but  always  drawing  it  out  of  that  to 
plunge  it  wholly  into  his  divine  Essence.  Then  the  soul  knows  that 
all  the  states  of  adf^pleasing^visions,  of  inteUeetual  SUitminaliooB^  of 
ecstasies  and  raptures,  of  whateTer  ▼alue  thsj  might  onoe  have  been* 
are  sow  rather  obstacles  than  advancements;  and  that  they  are  not  of 
service  in  the  state  of  experience  "which  is  Tat  above  them ;  liccanse 
the  state  which  has  props  or  supports,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
merely  illuminated  and  ecfstntic  state,  rests  in  them  in  some  degree, 
and  has  pain  to  lose  tiieiu.  iiut  the  soul  cannot  arrive  at  the  state  of 
which  I  am  noir  speaking,  ^thout  the  loss  of  all  saeh  supports  and 
helps.  .  •  .  •  The  soul  is  then  so  sobmusiTe,  and  perhaps  we  may 
say  so  passive, — that  is  to  saj,  is  so  disposed  equally  to  receive  from 
the  hand  of  God  either  good  or  evil, — as  is  truly  astonishing.  It 
receives  both  the  one  and  the  other  without  any  selfish  emotions^ 
letting  them  flow  and  be  lost  as  they  came.'— Vol.  i.  pp.  262,  263. 

These  passages  convey  the  substance  ot  the  doctrine  wiiich, 
illustrated  and  expressed  in  various  ways,  pervades  all  the  writ- 
ings of  Madame  Giiyon.  This  is  the  priucipie,  adorned  by  the 
fancy  of  her  Torrents  and  inculcated  in  the  practical  direc- 
tions of  her  Short  Method  of  Prayer,  Such  is  the  state  to 
whidi  Quietism  proposes  to  conduct  its  TOtarieSi  lo'some  places, 
she  qualifies  the  strength  of  her  expresatona — she  admits  tluit  we 
are  not  at  all  times  equally  conscious  of  this  absolute  union  of 
the  soul  with  its  centre — ^the  lower  nature  may  not  be  always 
insensible  to  distress.  But  the  higher,  the  inmost  element  of  the 
aoul  is  ail  the  while  profoundly  calmy  and  recollectiofi  presentlr 
imparts  a  similar  repose  to  the  inferior  nature.  There  is  a  separa- 
tion  here  similar  to  that  described  })v  Richard  of  St,  Victor,  and 
other  mystics,  as  the  parting  asunder  ot  the  soul  and  spirit.  When 
the  soul  has  thus  passed,  as  she  phrases  it,  out  of  the  Nothing 
into  the  All,  when  its  feet  arc  set  in  *  a  large  room*  (nothing  less, 
according  to  her  interpretation,  than  the  compass  of  Infinity)  *a 
substantial  or  essential  word'  is  spoken  there.  It  is  a  continuous 
word,  potent,  ineffable,  ever  uttered  without  lai^uage.  It  is  the 
imme£ate  imciiecked  operation  of  lentknt  Ddty.  What  it 
apealu^  it  effects.  It  is  Uissful  and  mysterious  as  the  language  of 
beaTen*  We  border  here  on  the  almost  pantheistic  maxim  of 
Eckar^  that  God  is  what  he  does.  Witli  Madame  Guyon,  the 
events  of  Providence  are  God,  and  the  decisions  of  the  sancti- 
fied judgment  respecting  them  are  nothing  less  than  the  imme- 
diate voice  of  God  in  the  souL  She  compares  the  nature  thus  at 
rest  in  God  to  a  tablet  on  which  the  divine  hand  writes^ — it  must 
be  held  perfectly  still,  else  the  characters  traced  there  will  be 
distorted  or  incomplete.   In  her  very  humility  she  veiges  on  the 
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andftcily  which  arrogates  inspiration.  If  she^  passive  and  help-^ 
lessy  realij  acts  no  more»  the  impulses  she  fee»B,  her  words,  her 
actioDC^  most  all  bear  the  impress  ofaa  infallible  divine  sanction* 
It  is  easj  to  see  that  her  speech  and  action — always  well-meant, 
but  freqoentlj  ill-judged — were  her  own  after  all,  though  nothing 
of  her  own  seemed  left.  She  acknowledges  that  she  was  some' 
times  at  a  loss  as  to  the  course  of  duty.  She  was  guided  more 
than  once  by  random  passnrjes  of  the  Bible  and  the  casual  ex- 
pressions of  others,  somewiiat  after  the  fashion  of  the  sortes 
Virgiliauae  and  the  omens  of  ancient  Rome.  Her  knowledge  of 
scripture,  the  native  power  of  her  intellect,  and  the  tenderness  of 
her  conscience,  preserved  her  Iroin  pushing  the  doctrine  of  the 
inward  light  to  its  worst  extreme.  A  few  steps  farther  in  that 
course  and  we  meet  with  the  mediaeval  ianafics  who  declared 
themselves  a  mani&station  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  mih  the 
prophetic  jargon  and  fimtasttc  outrage  of  the  maddest  followers 
of  George  Fox. 

The  errors  of  the  doctrine  which  Madame  Guyon  was  hence- 
forward to  preach  with  so  much  self-denying  love,  so  much  intrepid 
constancy,  appear  to  us  to  He  upon  the  surface.  Quietism  tends 
to  confound  to^ircther  the  evil  and  the  finite.  The  Umitet?  exist- 
ence of  man  is  represented  as  inevitably  evil,  and  as  obliterated 
rather  than  resior<'(l  by  salvation.  German  pantheism  has  sys- 
tematically elaborated  this  mistake.  The  early  Cicrman  mystics 
adorned  it  with  all  the  flowers  of  their  florid  and  vehement 
rhetoric.  Our  very  individuality  was  made  a  crime. 
'  Aeaioy  the  passages  we  have  given  convey,  unquestionably^ 
the  Sea  of  a  practical  substitution  of  God  Ibr  the  soul  in  the  case 
of  the  peifectlj  sanctified*  This  exaggeration  continnallj  recurs 
in  the  eloquent  sermons  of  Tauler.  fhe  soul  within  the  soul  is 
Deity*  When  all  is  desolate,  silent*  the  divine  Majesty  arises, 
thinffly  &els,  and  acte^  within  the  transformed  humanity.  It  is 
quite  true  tbat,  as  sanctification  progresses.  Christian  virtue 
becomes  more  easy  as  the  new  habit  gains  strength.  In  many 
respects  it  is  tnie,  as  Madame  Guyon  says,  that  effort  would  be 
requisite  to  neglect  or  violate  certain  duties  or  connnands  r  ulier 
than  to  perform  them.  But  this  facility  results  from  the  cunsti- 
tuLion  of  our  nature.  We  carry  on  the  new  economy  within 
Vfllh  !es,s  oiitcrv,  less  hihour,  less  confusion  and  resistance  than 
we  did  when  the  revolution  was  recent,  but  we  carry  it  on  still— 
working,  with  divine  assistance.  God  woil^s  la  man,  but  not  wi- 
iUad  of  man*  It  is  one  thing  to  harmonize,  in  some  measure, 
the  human  will  with  the  divine,  another  to  substitute  divine  voli- 
tions  for  the  human.  Every  man  has  within  him  Conscience— 
the  jod^  (often  bribed  or  damoared  down);  Will — ^tbe  mar- 
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shal;  ImagiMlion — the  poet;  Undentandmg — tbe  atadeat; 
Dcaiie— -the  merdiant*  vrnktunng  its  atxite  <»  afleclion»  and 

gazing  out  on  the  fhture  in  search  of  some  home-bound  arsofff 
of  happiness.    But  all  those  powers  are  found  untrue  to  therr 
allegiance.    The  ermine— the  baton — the  song — the  books — the 
inei  chandise,  are  at  the  service  of  a  usurper — sin.  When  the  Spirit 
renews  the  mind  there  is  no  massacre — ^no  slaughterous  swcwd  fill- 
inp^  with  death  the  streets  of  the  soul's  city,  and  making  man  the 
rum  oi      ioiiiier  self.  These  faculties  are  restored  Lo  ioj  alUr,  and 
reinstated  under  God.   Then  Conscience  gives  TeEdicI,  for  tbe 
meet  pari^  aooording  to  the  divuie  atatnte-book,  and  la  hebitoBlly 
obeyed*   Then  the  loidly  Will  asBoiiiea  again  » lowlj  yet  nofala 
Taanlage*    Then  the  dfeem  of  ImaginatkHi  ia  a  oreBm  no 
loo^y  &r  the  reality  of  heaven  transoeoda  it.  Then  the  Undei^ 
standing  bnrna  the  magic  books  in  the  market-pleoe,  end  bfeeks 
the  w«m1  of  its  curious  arts — but  stndka  atill»  for  eternity  as  well 
as  time.    The  activity  of  Desire  amasses  still,  according  to  its 
nature, — for  some  treasure  man  must  have.    But  the  treasure  is 
on  eartii  no  lunger.    It  is  the  advantage  of  such  a  reiigiou  that 
the  very  same  laws  of  our  being  guide  our  spiritual  ami  our 
natural  life.     The  same  self-control  and  watchful  dilii^ence 
which  built  up    the  worldly  habits  towards  the  summit,  of 
success,    may    be   applied   at   once    to   those   liabits  which 
ripen  us  for  heaven.   The  old  experience  will  serve.   But  the 
mystic  can  find  no  common  point  between  himself  and  other 
men*^  He  is  cnt  off  from  them*  for  he  believes  he  has  another 
ccnstitatian  of  being,  inconceivable  by  them — not  merely  other 
tastes  and  a  higher  aim.    The  object  of  Chtistian  love  nay  be 
incooeeivahl^  but  the  affection  itself  is  not  so.   It  is  daogmis 
to  represent  it  as  a  mysterious  and  almost  ineompcefaensible  sen- 
timent, which  finds  no  parallel  in  our  experience  elsewhere.  Our 
faith  in  Christ,  as  well  as  our  love  to  C  hrist,  are  similar  to  our 
faith  and  love  as  exercised  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  l^ege- 
neration  imparts  no  new  iacuity»  it  gives  only  a  new  direcUuu  to 
the  old. 

Quietism  opposed  to  the  mercenary  relifj^ion  of  the  common 
and  consistent  Komaaism  around  it,  the  docirine  of  disinterested 
love,  Revoldng  from  tbe  coarse  miachinery  of  a  comipt  system, 
it  took  lefuge  in  an  nnnaftnral  refinement  The  lofe  inctucated 
in  Scrii>tare  is  equally  remote  from  the  imprsetioable  tndifieience 
of  Quietism  and  the  coomiercial  principle  of  Superstition. 
Long  ago^  at  Alexandria,  Philo  endeavoured  to  c^^Bpe  from  an 
effete  and  carnal  Judaism,  to  a  similar  elevation.  The  Fer^an 
Su6s  were  animated  with  tbe  same  ambition  in  reaction  i^;ainst 
tbe  frigid  legalism  of  tbe  creed  of  Islam.   Extreme  was  opposed 
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to  atieme,  in  like  mimei^  when  QnieliMi,  disgusted  with  the 
iinhluflliiiig  iacoDSistencies  of  nomiDal  Chitttianity,  proclaimed 
its  doctrine  of  perfecti<m—<€  complete  sanctificatioQ  by  faith. 
TluB  is  not  a  principle  peculiar  to  mysticism.  It  is  of  little 
practical  importance.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  applied 
to  individiifil  experience.  Tlie  man  who  has  reached  sueh  a  state 
of  purity  must  be  tlie  last  to  know  it.  If  we  do  not,  by  some  strange 
confusion  of  thou£?lit,  identify  ourselves  with  God,  the  nearer  we 
approach  Him  the  more  profoundly  must  we  be  con^^cious  of  our 
distance.  As  in  a  still  water,  we  may  see  reflected  the  bird  that  sings 
in  an  overhanging  tree,  uud  liie  bird  that  soars  towards  the  zenith— 
the  image  deepest  as  the  ascent  is  highest — so  is  it  with  our  ap- 
ptoxinialiofi  to  the  Infinite  HolineflB.  Medeme  Ghiyon  admite  that 
the  found  it  neocssary  jealouriy  to  guaid  humilitj^  to  watch  and 
pray— that  her  alate  waa  one  only  *  wmparoikse  immutabili^/ 
It  appeatB  to  na  that  periection  is  preacrib^  as  a  groal  ever  to  De 
approached,  but  ever  pracdcaUT  inaccewible.  Whatever  degree 
of  aanetification  any  one  may  nave  attained,  it  most  always  he 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  state  yet  more  advanced*  it  must  always 
be  a  duty  diligently  to  labour  towards  it. 

Quietist  as  she  was,  few  lives  have  been  more  busy  than  that 
of  Madame  Gu>  on  with  the  activities  of  an  indefatigable  bene- 
volence. It  was  only  self-originated  action  which  siie  strove  to 
annihilate.  In  her  case,  Quietism  contained  a  reformatory  prin- 
ciple, GenuHexions  and  crossings  were  ut  little  value  ia  com- 
parison with  inward  abasement  and  cnidifixioa*  The  prayers 
xepeated  hy  role  in  the  oratory  wm  immeaantably  inferior  to 
that  Player  of  Silence  she  so  strongly  commends — ^that  pra^^ 
whicht  unlimited  to  times  and  aeaaons^  unhindered  by  wora%  is  a 
state  rather  than  an  act — a  continnoos  sense  of  snbmissiony 
which  breathes^  moment  by  moment,  fiom  the  serene  depth  of 
the  soul,  <  Thy  will  be  done*'  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  all 
who  embraced  Quietism  were  so  far  enlightened  as  its  ardent  and 
intrepid  apostle.  Mysticism  was  not,  in  reaUty,  a  phenomenon 
new  to  tlie  priesthood.  They  were  prepared  to  turn  that,  like 
everything  else,  to  their  own  advantage.  The  artful  director 
made  the  dui; trine  of  pais^ivity  very  serviceable.  It  was  attractive 
to  feeble  minds,  and  out  of  it  he  forged  their  fetters.  Their  pas- 
sivity must  be  submission  to  him,  who  was  to  be  to  them  as  God. 

As  contxaafeed  with  the  mysticism  of  St  Theresa,  that  <tf  Ma- 
dame Gnyon  appears  to  great  advantage.  She  guards  htx  readers 
i^punst  attempting  to  ferm  any  ima^  <^  God.  She  aspires  to 
an  intellec^uai  elevation — a  spiritual  mtotdon,  above  the  sensuous 
region  of  theurgy,  of  visions^  and  of  dreams.  She  saw  no  Jesuits 
in  heaven  bearing  white  banners  among  the  heavenly  throng  of 
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the  ledeetned.  She  behdd  no  devils  *  like  a  little  negro/  sitting 
on  ber  brevjwrjr.  She  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  Gluist '  like  • 
low  whiBtle.'  She  did  not  see  the  Saviour  in  an  ecstasy  drawing 
the  nail  out  of  his  hand.  She  felt  no  large  white  dove  fluttering 
above  her  head.*  But  she  did  not  spena  her  days  in  founding 
convents — a  slave  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy.  So  they  made 
a  saint  of  Theresa,  and  a  confessor  of  Madame  Gnyon. 

In  tlie  siiinoier  of  1681,  Madame  Guyon,  now  tbirty-foiir  years 
of  age,  quilted  Paris  for  Gcx,  a  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  liie 
Jura  about  twelve  iiiiles  from  Geneva.  It  was  arranged  that 
she  should  take  some  part  in  the  foundation  and  management  of 
a  new  religious  and  charitable  institution  there.  A  period  -of 
fkwe  yean  was  destined  to  eli^ite  before  her  return  to  the  capitaL 
Donng  this  interval^  she  resided  snooessively  at  Gez»  Tfaonoo» 
Turin,  and  Grenoble.  Wherever  she  went,  she  was  indefrtig* 
able  in  works  of  chari^^  and  also  in  the  diffusion  of  her  peculiar 
doctrines  concerning  self-abeodonment  and  disinterested  love. 
Strong  in  the  persuasion  of  her  divine  mission,  she  could  not  rest 
without  endeavouring  to  influence  the  minds  around  her.  The 
singTilfir  charm  of  her  convcrsntion  won  a  speedy  ascendancy 
over  nearly  ail  with  w  hom  she  came  in  contact.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  remarkable  natural  gift  in  this  direction  contributed  both 
to  the  attempt  and  the  success.  But  the  Quietist  had  buried 
nature,  and  to  nature  she  ^vould  owe  nothing, — these  conversa- 
tional jK>wers  could  be,  in  her  eyes,  only  a  special  gift  of  utter- 
ance from  above.  This  mistake  remind  us  of  the  story  of  cer- 
tain monks  upon  whose  ddster  garden  the  snow  never  lay, 
though  all  the  country  round  was  buried  in  the  rigour  of  a 
northern  winter.  The  marvellous  exempcionf  long  attnnuted  by 
superstition  to  miracle,  was  discovered  to  arise  simply  from  cer* 
tain  thermal  springs  which  had  their  source  within  the  sacred 
inclosore.  It  is  thus  that  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  natural 
temperament  has  been  commonly  regarded  by  the  mystic  as 
nothing  less  than  a  fiery  impartation  from  the  altar  of  the  celestial 
temple. 

At  Thonon  her  apartment  was  visited  by  a  succession  of  appli- 
cants from  every  class,  who  laid  hare  their  hearts  before  iier,  and 
sought  from  her  lips  spiritual  guidance  or  consolation.  She  met 
them  separately  aud  in  groups,  for  conference  and  tor  prayer. 
At  Grenoble,  she  says  she  was  for  some  time  engaged  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  evening  in  speaking  of  God 
to  all  sorts  of  person^ — friars,  priests,  men  of  the  world,  maids, 
*  wives,  widows,  all  came*  one  aner  another,  to  hear  what  was  to 
'be  said' — (C^Amn,  vol.  i«  p.  357.)     Her  efibrts  among  the 

*  La  Yida  de  la  B.  M.  There&a  de  J«sai,  pp.  300,  302,  310,  227.   Ed.  1615. 
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membera  of  the  House  of  the  Novitiates  in  that  city  were  emi* 
nently  successful,  and  she  appean  to  have  been  of  leal  service  to 
many  who  had  sought  peace  in  vain  by  the  austerities  and  the 
routine  of  monastic  seclusion.  Meanwhile,  she  was  active,  both 
at  Thonon  and  Grenoble,  in  tbe  establisbment  of  hospitals.  She 
carried  on  a  large  and  coDtinuaUy  increasing  correspondence.  In 
the  former  place,  she  wrote  her  Torreiits,  in  the  latter,  she 
published  her  Short  Method  of  Frayer,  and  commenced  her 
Cow  }ne-i  it  dries  on  the  Bible. 

liut,  alas!  ail  lliis  earnest,  tireless  toil  is  unauthorized.  Bigotry 
takes  the  alarm,  and  cries,  the  Church  is  in  danger.  Priests  who 
vrare  adeep — prieste  who  were  place-hunting — priests  who  were 
pleasare-huntingy  aweke  from  tbeir  doze»  or  drew  Ineath  in  their 
ehase,  to  observe  this  woman  whose  life  rebuked  them — to  o1^ 
Serve  and  to  assail  her;  for  rebuke,  in  their  terminologyy  was 
scandal.  Persecution  hemmed  her  in  on  every  side  ;  no  annoy- 
ance was  too  petty^  no  calumny  too  gross,  for  priestly  jealousy. 
The  inmates  of  the  religious  community  she  had  ennched  were 
taiieht  to  insnlt  her — tricks  wore  devised  to  frijxhten  her  by 
horrible  appearances  and  unearthly  noises — her  windows  were 
broken — her  letters  were  intercepted.*  Thus,  before  a  year  had 
elapsed,  she  was  driven  from  Gex.  Some  called  her  a  sorceress; 
others,  more  malignant  yet,  stigmatized  her  iis  half  a  Proicstant, 
She  had  indeed  recommended  the  reading  of  tiie  bcnptures  to 
all,  and  spoken  shghtingly  of  mere  bowing  and  bead-counting. 
Monstrous  contumacy — said,  with  one  voice,  spiritual  slaves  and 

Spiritusl  slave-owners — ^that  a  woman  deatred  by  her  bishop  to 
o  one  thing,  should  discover  an  inward  call  to  do  another.  At 
Thonon  the  priests  burnt  in  the  public  square  all  the  books  they 
could  find  treating  of  the  inner  life,  and  went  home  elated  with 
their  performance.  One  thought  may  have  embittered  their 
triumph — had  it  only  been  flesh  instead  of  paper.  She  inhabited 
a  poor  cottage  that  «tood  by  itself  in  the  fields,  at  some  distance 
from  Thonon.  Attached  to  it  was  a  little  garden,  in  the  mana<4e- 
ment  of  which  she  took  pleasure.  One  night  a  rabble  from  the 
town  were  incited  to  terrify  her  with  their  drunken  riot — they 
trampled  down  and  laid  waste  the  garden,  hurled  stones  iu  at 
the  windows,  and  siiouted  their  threats,  insults,  and  curses,  round 
the  bouse  the  whole  night  Then  came  an  episcopal  order  to 
quit  the  diocese.  When  compelled  subsequently,  by  the  oppo<» 
ntion  she  encountered,  to  withdraw  secretly  fifom  Grenoble,  she 

*  She  appears  to  have  attribated  the«:e  alarms,  in  sereral  instances,  to  demoniacal 
Hgenc/. — AuUAiog,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  A  culluouy  ot  Erasmus,  entitled  Viroo  jnznitcns^ 
latiriset,  anranDglj  enoogh,  these  taobgoblin  derieeti  «o  freqmntljempwijed  by  the 
Bookt* 
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tras  adnsed  to  take  refuge  at  Maneilles.  She  arrived  in  that 
ci^  at  ten  oVIock  in  the  noninsgy  but  that  verj  afternoon  all 
was  in  uproar  against  her,  so  vigilant  and  implamie  were  her 

enemies. 

In  the  year  1686>  Madame  Gnyon  returned  to  Paris,  and  en- 
tered the  head-quarters  of  persecution.  Rumonza  reached  her* 
doubtless,  from  beyond  the  Alps,  of  cnicl  measures  taken  against 
opinions  similar  to  her  own  \NTiicli  had  spread  rapidly  in  Ttalv. 
But  she  knew  not  that  all  these  severities  oiiginatcd  with 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  Jesuit  advisers — that  her  king,  while  revok- 
ing the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  dispatching  his  dragoons  lo  extir- 
pate Protestantism  in  France,  was  sending  orders  to  D'Etrees, 
nis  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  pursue  with  the  utmost  rigour 
Italian  Qoietism — and  that  the  monarch,  who  shone  and  smiled 
at  Marlr  and  Versaillep,  was  crowding  with  yictima  the  dungeons 
of  the  Roman  Inqoisition. 

The  leader  of  Quietism  in  Italy  was  one  Michael  de  Molino% 
a  Spaniard,  a  man  of  blameless  life,  of  eminent  and  compara- 
tively enlig^ned  piety.    His  book,  entitled  The  Spnibml 
Gtdde,  was  published  in  1676,  sanctioned  by  five  famous 
doctors,  four  of  them  inquisitors  and  one  a  Jesuit,  and  passed, 
within  six  years,  through  twenty  editions  in  difFcrcnt  lanirnacie?. 
His  real  doctrine  was  probably  itk  ntic  al  in  substance  with  that 
of  Madame  Guyon.    It  was  openly  favoured  by  many  nobles  and 
fjcclesiastics  of  distinguished  rank ;  by  D'Etrees  among  the  rest. 
Molinos  had  apartments  assigned  hirn  in  the  Vatican,  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Infallibility  itself.    But  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Jesuits,  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  France,  were 
sore  of  Aeir  game.   The  andadty  of  the  Inquisiton  went  so 
ftr  as  to  send  a  depatation  to  examhie  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
man  cabled  Innocent  XL;  for  even  the  tiara  was  not  to  shield 
the  patron  of  Holinos  from  snspicions  of  heresy.    The  courtier- 
cardmal  D'Etrees  found  new  light  in  the  missives  of  his  master. 
He  stood  committed  to  Quietism.    He  had  not  only  embraced 
the  opinions  of  Molinos,  but  had  translated  into  Italian  the  book 
of  Malaval,  a  French  Qnietist,  far  more  extreme  than  Molinos 
himself.    Yet  he  became,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  accuser  ot 
his  friend.    He  produced  the  letter  of  Louis  rebuking  the  faith- 
less sloth  of  the  pontiff'  who  could  entertain  a  heretic  in  his 
palace,  while  he,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  toiled  incessantly 
to  root  oiu  heresy  houi  the  soil  of  1  ranee;  he  read  before  the 
Inquisitorial  Tribunal  extracts  from  the  papers  of  Molinos ;  he 
protested  that  lie  had  seemed  to  receive,  m  order  at  the  proper 
joncture  more  eflectoally  to  expose,  these  abominable  mysteries. 
If  these  professions  were  false,  D*£trees  was  a  heretic;  if  troe,  a 
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villain.  The  Inqnisiton^  of  comsey  deemed  his  tesdmony  too 
Talnabie  to  be  sensed.  In  the  eyes  of  such  nm  the  enormous 
dime  which  he  pretended  was  natural,  familiar,  praiseworthy. 
Depths  of  baseness  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  inicjuity  are 
heights  of  yirtae  with  the  followers  of  Dominic  and  Loyola. 
Guilt,  which  even  a  bad  man  would  account  a  blot  upon  his  h£e, 
becomes,  in  the  annals  of  their  zeal,  a  star.  The  Spanish  Inquisitor- 
General,  Valdes,  who  raised  to  the  hii^hest  pitch  his  repute  for 
sanctity,  secured  the  objects  of  his  anibiiion,  averted  the  dangers 
"which  threatened  him,  and  preserved  his  i!l-o;otten  wealth  from  the 
grasp  oi  the  ercnvn,  simply  by  his  activity  as  a  persecutor,  made 
a  practice  of  sending  spies  to  mix  (under  pretence  of  being  con- 
verts or  inquirers)  among  the  suspected  Lutherans  of  Valladolid 
and  SetiJle.  Dcsmaiets  de  St,  Sorlin  denounced,  and  caused 
to  be  bumt»  a  poor  hannleas  madman,  named  M(»nn,  who 
£uided  himself  the  Holy  Ghost.  Coimselled  by  the  Jesuit 
confessor  of  Louis,  Father  Canard,  he  pretended  to  become 
his  disdple,  and  then  betrayed  him.  Tnis  Desmarets,  be  it 
lememberedf  had  written  a  book  called  I^s  DUicti  de  t Esprit, 
happily  characterized  by  a  French  wit,  when  he  pfoposed  for 
delices  to  read  deiir-es'.  Tliose  immoral  consequences  which  the 
enemies  of  jNIadame  Guyon  professod  to  discern  in  her  writings, 
are  drawn  openly  in  the  sensunl  and  blasphemous  phraseology 
of  this  relij^ious  extravaganza.  But  because  l>esm;irois  was  a 
useful  man  to  the  Jesuits — l)ecause  he  had  drawn  away  some  of 
the  nuns  of  the  Port  Royal — because  he  had  given  the  flames  a 
victim— because  he  was  protected  by  Canard, — the  same  arch- 
bi^op  of  Paris  who  imprisoned  Madame  Guyon,  honoured  with 
bis  sanction  the  rs?  iugs  of  the  lioentioos  visionaiy*  So  little 
had  any  ^noere  dread  of  spuitual  extranijance  to  do  with  the 
hostility  concentrated  on  the  disciples  of  Quietism.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  priesthood  feared  only  lest  men  should  learn  to 
become  religious  on  their  own  account  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  against  Madame  Guyon  were  animated  by  an  addi- 
tional motive.  They  knew  they  should  flclight  Ilis  Most 
Christian  Majesty  by  affording  him  another  opportunity  of 
manifesting  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  they  wished  to  strike 
at  the  reputation  of  Fenelon  tJirough  Madame  Guyon.  The 
late  of  Molinos  decided  her,  and  hers  that  of  the  ^Archbishop 
of  Cambray. 

The  only  ci  inie  brought  huuic  to  the  followers  of  Molinos  was 
a  preference  for  the  religion  of  the  heart  to  that  of  the  maty; 
die  suhstitutioa  of  a  devout  retirement  for  the  observance  of 
certain  supersiitions  forms  and  seasons.  His  condemnation  was 
determined*  After  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  he  was  exhi* 
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bitcd  in  '  \mple  of  Minerva,  his  hands  bound,  and  a  lighted 
taper  *  n  tliem.  A  plenary  indulgence  was  granted  to  all 
who  si  .  be  present;  a  vast  concourse  listened  to  the  sen- 
tence ;  hired  voices  cried,  *To  the  fire !  to  the  fire  !'  the  mob  was 
stirred  to  a  frenzy  of  fanaticism.  His  last  gaze  upon  the  world 
beheld  a  sea  of  infuriate  faces,  the  jjoinp  of  his  triumphant  ad- 
verbunes, —  then  to  ihc  gluuiu  and  soiiLude  of  the  duugeou  in 
which  he  was  to  languish  till  death  bestowed  release. 

At  Parisy  Madame  Guyon  became  the  centre  of  a  amall  but 
illustrious  cirdci  who  listened  with  delight  to  her  exposition  of 
that  Quietism  to  which  the  tender  earnestness  of  her  language 
and  her  manner  lent  so  indescrn)able  a  charm.  There  were  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
€hevreuse»  the  Duchess  of  Bethune,  and  the  Countess  of 
G niche.  The  daughters  of  Colbert  and  of  Fonquet  forgot  the 
long:  enmity  of  their  fathers  in  a  religious  friendship,  whose  tie 
was  yet  more  closely  drawn  by  their  common  aciniiration  for 
Madame  Guyon.  But  letters  filled  with  complaints  against  La 
Combe  and  Madame  Guyou  poured  in  upon  Harlay,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  lie  procured  the  arrest  of  La  Combe,  who  * 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  various  prisons.  A  httic 
calumny  and  a  forced  letter  obtained  from  the  kine  a  lettre  de 
cachet  confining  Madame  Guyon  to  an  apartment  in  me  Convent 
of  St  Marie.  The  sisters  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  her, 
but  her  gentle  patience  won  all  hearts,  and  her  fair  jailors  soon 
vied  witn  each  other  in  praises  of  their  fascinating  prisoner. 
An  examination  elicited  nothing  decidedly  unfavourable.  Not 
a  stain  could  be  detected  in  her  character;  she  offered  to  submit 
all  her  papers  and  her  writings  to  investigation.  The  inter- 
cession of  ]VTaclanie  Miramion  and  other  iriends  with  Madame 
de  Maintcuun,  procured  her  release  after  a  captivity  of  eight 
months. 

The  most  dano^erons  enemy  Madame  Guyon  had  as  yet  was 
her  own  lialf-brotiier,  Pcrc  La  Mothe.  lie  had  calumniated  her 
in  secret  while  in  Switzerland ;  he  was  still  more  active  now  she 
was  in  Pans.  He  wished  to  become  her  IMrector,  hut  La  Combe 
was  in  the  way.  The  artifices  of  La  Motbc  procmred  hts  arrest 
He  advised  Madame  Guyon,  with  hypocritical  protestations  of 
friendship,  to  flee  to  ^lontargis  from  the  scandalous  reports  he 
himself  had  circulated,  and  from  adversaries  he  himself  had 
raised  up.  Then  she  would  have  been  at  his  mercy^he  would 
have  pointed  to  her  flight  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  and  her  own  property 
and  the  pjuardianship  of  her  children  might  have  been  secured 
for  himself.  He  injured  her  as  a  relation  only  could.  People 
said  her  cause  must  be  a  bad  ooe  since  her  own  brother  was 
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ooRBtnunedy  from  regard  to  the  credit  of  religioif^^'  hear  witneaa 
against  her.  A  woman  who  had  committed  sacrii^^*''^ :  V  Lyons^ 
and  had  ran  away  from  the  convent  of  penitents  ar' . ,  Jbn,  was 
employed  by  bim  to  forgt  letters  which  should  damage  the 
character  of  Madame  Guyon ;  to  personate  one  of  her  maios  and  ^ 
go  from  confessor  to  confessor  throughout  Paris,  assertinp^  that 
after  livinp:;  sixteen  or  seventeen  vears  with  her  mistress  she  had 
quitted  her,  at  last,  in  disrrnst  at  her  abominable  life. 

Released  from  the  conveiu  of  St.  Marie,  Madame  Gujon  was 
conducted  by  her  court  friends  to  express   her  thanks  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.    This  iiihLitiiiiuii  had  been 
founded,  ten  jears  previously,  for  the  education  of  the  daughters 
d  noble  but  impoverished  &milies.   The  idea  originated  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  it  was  executed  with  royal  speed  and 
roaffniBcence  by  Louis,  and  St.  Cyr  became  her  fiivounte  resort, 
la  fifteen  monus  two  thousand  six  hundred  workmen  raised  the 
strocture,  on  a  marshy  soil,  about  half  a  league  from  Paris — ^the 
g»ntQ8  of  JDdansard  presided  over  the  architecture — the  style  of 
tne  ordinances  was  revised  by  Boiieau  and  Racine.  There  three 
hundred  young  ladies  of  rank,  dressed  in  gowns  of  brown  crape, 
with  white  quilted  caps,  tied  with  ribbons,  whose  colour  indi- 
cated the  class  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  school,  studied 
geography  and  drawino;,  heard  mass,  sang  in  the  choir,  and 
listened  to  preachments  from  the  lips  of  Madame  Brinon — who 
discoursed,  so  swore  some  of  the  courtiers,  as  eloquently  as 
Bourdaloue  himself.    Tired  out  with  the  loriual  spleiiduurs  of 
Versailles,  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
playine  the  part  of  lady-abbess  at  St.  Cyr.   Often  sne  would  be 
there  by  six  in  the  morning*  would  herself  assist  at  the  toilette 
of  tbe  pupils,  would  take  a  class  throughout  the  day,  would 
give  the  novices  lessons  on  spiritual  experience;  nothing  in  its 
routine  was  dull,  nothing  in  its  kitchen  was  mean.    She  hated 
Fontainbleau,  for  it  tore  her  from  her  family  at  St.  Cyr.  For 
the  private  theatricals  of  St.  Cyr,  Racine  wrote  Esther,  at  the 
request  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.    Happy  was  the  courtier  who 
could  obtain  permission  to  witness  one  of  these  representations, 
who  could  tel!  with  triniuph  to  envious  groups  of  the  oxcliuU  d, 
what  an  adniirahle  Aliasuerus  Madame  de  Cayius  made,  what 
a  spirited  Mordecai  was  Mademoiselle  de  Glapion,  how  the 
graceful  Mademoiselle  de  Vcillcnne  charmed  the  audience  in 
the  prayer  of  Esther — in  short,  how  far  the  Esther  surpassed  the 
Phedray  and  the  actresses,  the  Rainns  and  the  ChammeUa  of 
the  Parisian  boards.   Louis  himself  drew  up  Ae  list  of  admis- 
sions, as  thouffh  it  were  for  a  journey  to  Marly — ^he  was  the  firrt 
to  enter — ^and  stood  at  the  door,  with  the  catalogne  of  names  in 
Ka  xzznr.  a  a 
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one  hand,  and  his  cane  held  across  as  a  barrier  in  the  other,  till 
all  the  privileged  hud  entered.  But  the  fnsliion  of  ascetieism. 
which  grew  with  every  year  of  Maintenon  s  reign  threw  its 
gloom  over  Sl  Cyr.  xhe  absohite  vows  were  intrmluccJ,  and 
much  of  the  monotonous  austerity  of  conveutnal  life.  Rengiuiia 
eAcitement  was  the  onl^  resource  left  to  the  inmates  if  they 
would  not  die  of  ennui.  This  relief  wab  brought  then  by 
Madame  Guyon* 

Madabe  Maintenoa  was  touched  with  pity  for  the  nusfbctuaes 
of  Madame  Guyon,  with  admiration  for  such  patience,  ayah  £be-> 
getfulness  of  sell^ — found  in  the  freshness  and  fervour  of  Imt 
religious  conversation  a  charm  which  recalled  the  warmer 
feelings  of  youth,  which  was  welcome,  for  its  elevation,  after  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  state ;  for  its  sweetness,  as  contrasted 
with  the  barren  minutiaj  of  riixid  formalism:  she  invited  her 
ccHistantly  to  her  table — she  encouraged  her  visits  to  St.  Cyr — 
t^hc  met  with  her,  and  with  Fenclun,  at  the  lintels  de  Chevreuse 
and  Beauvilliers,  where  a  religious  coterie  asseiabled  three  times 
a  wet'lv  to  discuss  the  luysLcries  of  iiiwaid  experience-  Thus,, 
during  three  or  four  years  of  favour  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  Madame  Guyon  became  ia  effect  the  spiritual  inatmetiesa 
of  St.  Cyr,  and  found  herself  at  Farb  sunounded  by  dSscuilas. 
whose  numben  daily  increased,  and  whom  she  withdrew  mm 
the  licentious  gaieties  of  the  capital.  At  St.  Cyr  the  yooDg 
ladies  studied  her  book%  and  listened  to  her  as  an  oracle — the 
thoughtless  grew  serious — the  rdigious  strained  every  &culty  to 
imitate  the  attainments  of  one  in  whom  they  saw  tne  ideal  of 
devotion.  Tn  Pnris,  mystical  terminology  became  the  fashionable 
langtiage — it  was  caugiit  up  and  glibly  uttered  by  wits  and  roues — 
it  melted  from  the  lips  of  beauues  who  shot  languishing  glances  at 
their  admirers,  while  they  affected  to  be  weary  of  the  world,  and 
coquetted  wdiile  they  talked  sin:nificantly  of  holy  uidifierence  or- 
pure  love.  Libertines,  like  Treville,  professed  reform,  and  wrote 
about  mysticism, — ^atheists,  turned  Christians^  like  Corbinelli, 
now  became  Quietists,  and  might  be  seen  in  the  salim  of 
Madame  le  Matgre,  where  CorbineUi  shooe^  die  bxilliant  ezpo^ 
sitor  of  the  new  re%ious  romanticism. 

During  this  period,  Madame  Guyon  became  acquainted  with 
Fenelon.  At  tlieir  first  interview  she  w  as  all  admiration,  he  all 
^trust  *  Her  mind,'  she  says,  *  liJid  been  taken  up  with  him 
with  much  force  and  sweetness it  seemed  to  be  revealed  to  her 
that  he  should  beeome  one  of  her  spiritual  children.  Fenelon, 
on  his  part,  thought  she  had  neglected  her  duty  to  her  family 
for  an  imntriuary  mission.  But  he  had  inquired  concerning  her 
life  at  Moutargis,  and  heard  only  praise.    After  a  iiew  con- 
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▼cnadona  his  doabis  wiished — had  propoied  objections — 
requested  ezplaaatieM — pointed  cnit  voj^Duraed  ezpiesnoBS  n 
her  booka  aa<  wat  OMKkst,  submiaaiye,  irre^tible.    lliere  mm 

a  power  in  her  language,  her  manner,  her  surviving  beauty, 
which  myateriously  dissipated  prejudice,  which  even  Nicole, 
Bossuet,  Boileau,  Gaillard,  could  not  withstand  wlicn  they  con- 
versed with  her, — ^which  was  only  overcome  when  they  had 
ceased  to  behold  her  face,  when  her  persuasive  acceuts  sounded 
no  longer  in  their  ears.  She  recalled  to  the  thoughts  of  Feneloti 
his  youthful  studies  at  St.  Sulpice ; — there  he  had  perused  the 
mjBtietl  divhiet  ia  dusty  tomes,  clasped  sod  bnaeB-coraered,-— 
now  he  beheld  their  bwied  doetrine  nised  t»Vi&  m  die  boey 
preaeot*  wnimrtmg  the  intaught  eloqucaee  of  a  womaoy  whom  •  * 
noble  ^khiuiasin  alone  hid  endowed  with  all  the  prerogatives 
of  gemne^  aad  all  the  charms  of  beauty.  This  friendiship,  which 
efents  rendered  alterwerdi  so  disastrous  for  himself,  was  bene* 
ficial  to  Madame  Guyen.  Fenelon  tiMight  her  to  moderate  some 
of  her  spiritual  excesses.  Her  cxtravapranee  reached  its  culmi- 
natiDii;  point  at  Tlionon.  At  Paris,  itilluenced  doubtle^  by 
Fenelon,  as  well  as  by  more  hrequent  intercourse  with  the  world, 
she  no  longer  enjoys  so  many  picturesque  dreams,  no  more  heals 
the  sick  and  casts  out  devils  with  a  word,  and  no  longer — as  in 
her  solitude  there — suffers  inward  anguish  consequent  on  the 
particular  religious  condition  of  Father  La  Combe  when  he  is 
three  htmdred  mUes  o£  Her  Qnietiaitt  becotts  kee  hatatlAe, 
end  leiB^  in  a  word,  oMsaieric.  Mr.  Upham  appean  to  ub  ae 
nmqh  'to  ovetrate  the  u^JLuence  she  exerased  on  Tettekm,  aa  he 
nndenatea  that  which  he  exerted  over  her.  It  is  curioua  t» 
obeerve,  how  the  acquaintance  of  Fenelon  with  Madune  Guyon 
began  with  snspieioii  and  ripened  into  finendahip,  while  that  of 
Bossuet,  commencing  with  approval  and  even  admiradon,  ended 
in  calumny  and  persecution.  Bo«snet  declared  to  the  Due  de 
Chcvreuse  that  while  exaniininp;  her  writmgs,  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  astonished  by  a  light  niul  unction  he  had  never  before 
seen,  and,  for  three  days,  was  made  to  realize  the  divine  Pre- 
Fence  in  a  manner  altogether  new.  Bossuet  had  never,  Uice 
i  eneloD,  studied  the  mystics. 

The  two  most  influential  Directors  at  St.  Cyr  were  Godet  des 
ManaS)  Biabop  of  Chartie8»  and  Fenelon.  Theae  two  men  Ibna 
a  sinking  contiaat.  Godet  waa  diaguating  in  peiaon  and  un 
raannen— a  aonr  aacetio-^  apiritoal  martinet — devoted  to  all  the 

Sett^  austeritiea  of  the  moat  fonoial  discipline.  Fenelon  waa 
ipnified  and  gentle,  graceful  aa  a  courtier,  and  apotiess  as  a 
aaint — the  moat  pure,  the  most  persuasive,  the  moat  accomplished 
of  xeligioiiB  goidea.   No  wonder  that  moat  of  the  yomg  tnmatea 
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of  St  Cjr  adored  Fenelon,  and  could  not  endure  Godet. 
Madame  oe  Maintenon  wavered  between  her  two  coofeflsoFB:  if 
Fenekm  was  tbe  more  aeveeable^  Godet  seemed  the  more  safe. 
Godet  was  miserablj  jealoiis  of  bis  riyal.  He  was  not  sony  to 
find  that  the  new  doctrines  had  produced  a  little  insubordination 
within  the  quiet  walls  of  St.  Cvr — that  Fenelon  would  be  com- 
promised by  the  indiscretion*  of  some  among  his  youthful 
admirers,  fle  brought  a  lamentable  tale  to  Madame  Maintenon. 
Madame  (In  Pcron,  the  mistress  of  tbe  novices,  had  complained 
that  her  pupils  obeyed  her  no  lonp^er;  thev  n(  (fleeted  regular  duties 
for  unseasonable  prayers ;  ihey  hnd  ilhuninations  and  ecstasies; 
one,  in  the  midst  of  swcepini:;  her  room,  would  stand,  leaning  on 
her  broom,  lost  in  contemplation ;  another,  instead  of  hearing 
lessons,  became  inspired,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit ;  the  under-mistress  of  the  classes  stole  awaj  the 
enlightened  from  the  res^  and  they  were  found  in  remote  comers 
of  the  house,  feastingin  secret  on  the  sweet  poison  of  Madame 
Gujon's  doctrine.  The  precise  and  methodical  Madame  Main* 
tenon  was  horrified.  She  had  hoped  to  realise  in  her  institnte 
the  ideal  of  her  church,  a  perfect  nnifonnity  of  opinion,  an 
unerring  mechanism  of  obedience.  We  wished,  said  she,  to 
promote  intelligence,  we  have  made  orators ;  devotion,  we  have 
made  Qnictists;  modesty,  we  have  made  prudes;  elevation  of 
scriiiuient,  and  wc  hnve  pride.  She  commissioned  Godet  to 
reclaim  the  wanderers,  to  demand  that  the  books  of  Madame 
Guyon  should  be  surrendered,  setting  herself  the  example  by 
publicly  delivering  into  his  hand  her  own  copy  of  the  Short 
Method;  she  requested  Madame  Guyon  to  refrain  iroin  visiting 
St.  Cjr;  she  began  to  doubt  the  prudLiice  or  the  orthbdoxj  of 
Fenelon.  What  would  tbe  kin^  say,  if  he  beard  of  it — be,  who 
bad  never  liked  Feoelon-*wbo  listed  nothing  so  much  as  heresy 
— who  had  but  the  other  day  cxtingoish^  tbe  Quietism  m 
Holinos  ?  She  had  read  to  him  some  of  Madame  Guyon's  ez- 

Sisition  of  tbe  Canticles;  and  he  called  it  dreamy  stnfl; 
octrines  really  dangerous  to  porlty^^ere  insinuated  by  some 
designing  monks,  under  the  name  of  Quietism.  The  odium  fell 
on  the  innocent  Madame  Guyon ;  and  her  friends  would  neces- 
sarily share  it.  Malicious  voices  charged  her  with  corrupting 
the  priticiples  of  the  Parisian  ladies.  Madame  Guyon  replica 
with  justice, — when  they  were  patching,  and  painting,  and 
ruining  their  families  by  gambling  and  by  dress,  not  a  word  was 
said  against  it ;  now  that  tliey  have  withdrawn  f  rom  such  vanities, 
the  cry  is,  that  1  have  ruined  them.  Humour  giew  more  loud 
and-somdalous  every  day;  the  most  incredible  reports  were  most 
credited;  the  schools,  too,  bad  taken  op  the  question  of  mystidsm. 
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nod  ttjpwd  it  with  heat:  Nicole  and  Latni  had  dissolved 
an  aacueQt  friendsldp  to  qaaml  about  it, — as  Fendon  and 
BosBoet  were  soon  to  do, — no  oontroveny  threatened  to  involve 
80  many  interests,  to  fiui  so  many  passions,  to  kindle  so  many 
hatreds,  as  this  variance  ahout  dismterestednesi^  about  indi£Eer> 
ence,  about  love. 

The  politic  Madame  Maintenon  watched  the  gathering;  storm, 
and  became  all  caution.  At  all  costs,  she  must  tree  hcrseii  from 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  fellow siiip  with  heresy.  She  questioned 
on  the  opinions  of  Madame  Guyon,  Bossuet  and  Noailles, 
Boiirdaloue,  Joly,  Tiberge,  Brisacier,  and  Tronson ;  and  the 
reolies  oi  these  esteemed  divines,  uniformly  unfavourable,  de- 
doed  her«  It  would  be  necessary  to  disown  Madame  Goyon ; 
her  condemnation  would  heoome  inevitable.  Fenekm  must  be 
induced  to  disown  her  too,  or  his  carser  was  at  a  doee ;  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  could  smile  on  him  no  longer* 

Madame  Guyon,  alarmed  by  the  growing  numbers  and 
vehemence  of  her  adversaries,  had  recourse  to  the  man  who 
afterwards  became  her  bitterest  enemy.  She  proposed  to  Bossuet 
that  he  should  examine  her  writings.  He  comphcd,  held  several 
private  interviews  with  her,  and  expressed  himself,  on  the  whole, 
more  favourably  than  could  have  been  expected.  But  these 
conferences,  which  did  not  altogether  satibfy  Bossuet,  could  do 
noLluDg  to  aiiay  the  excitement  of  the  public. 

Madame  Gu>'on  now  requested  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, who  should  investigate,  and  pronounce  finally  concern- 
ing hcT  life  and  doctrine.  Three  were  chosen— Bossuet; 
Noaiiles^  Bishop  of  Chalons  ;  and  Trmson*  Superior  of  St 
Sulpice^  NoaUtea  was  a  sensible,  kind-hearted  man;  TVonson^ 
a  worthy  creature^  in  poor  healthy  with  little  opinion  of  his  own; 
BosBoel;,  the  acciedited  champion  of  the  Gallican  chuich,  accus- 
tomed to  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  flattery — the  august  dictator 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world— was  abeolute  in  their  conferences. 
They  met,  from  time  to  time,  during  some  six  months,  at  the 
little  village  of  Issy,  the  country  residence  of  the  Superior  of  St. 
Sulpice.  When  Madame  Guyon  appeared  before  them,  Bossuet 
alone  was  harsh  and  rude ;  he  put  the  worst  construction  on 
her  words;  he  interrupted  her;  now  he  silenced  her  replies,  now 
he  burlesqued  them ;  now  he  affected  to  be  unable  to  compre- 
hend them;  now  he  held  up  his  handa  in  contemptuous  amaae- 
ment  at  her  ignorance;  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  read  the 
justification  whudi  bad  cost  her  so  much  ^ns;  he  sent  away 
her  firiend,  the  Dulte  of  Cheviense*  This  ominous  severity 
confiised  and  In^tened  her.  She  readily  consented  to  retire  to 
a  convent  in  the  town  of  Meaux,  there  to  be  under  the  sur- 
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veiliauce  of  Boesuet.  She  undertook  tins  journey  in  the  depth 
4^  the  M8t  fiigfatfid  wmter  whiefa  had  been  known  Ibr  Bimy  - 
yean;  tiie  ooMfh  was  buried  m  the  boow^  «nl  ehe  vatm^j 
eaeaped  ivilh  fife.  The  ooonnWonen  femaiaed  to  dmr  up,  by 
the  fimde,  eeftam  prc^poeitlona,  whkh  ahoald  detenine  whait 
vas,  and  what  was  not»  true  mysticiBin.  These  eonetknte  the 
celebrated  Aiticlee  Isbj, 

Bossnet  repeatedly  visited  Madame  Guyon,  at  Meaux.  The 
great  man  did  not  disdain  to  approach  the  sick-bed  of  his  victim, 
as  she  lay  in  the  laist  staple  of  exhanstion,  and  there  endeavDur 
to  overreach  and  tcrritv  her.  He  demanded  a  snbinissioii,  and 
promised  a  favourable  c(  rtificate ;  the  submission  he  received, 
the  certificate  he  withlieid.  He  sought  to  force  her,  by  threats, 
to  sign  thai  she  did  not  believe  in  the  incarnation.  The  more 
timid  she  appeared,  the  more  boisterous  and  imperative  his  tone. 
One  daj,  h!e  mold  eome  wHh  woida  of  Irindnwwi  on  anodiery 
ividi  wovds  of  jety  at  the  Teiy  thne*  this  Pikte  oonld  say 
to  some  of  his  brednen,  that  he  found  no  aniouB  finh  m  her. 
Hedeeterad,  on  one  oocafliott»  that  he  waenetnated  byno  dislike 
-—he  was  vged  to  rigorous  measures  by  others ;  on  anolliery 
lhat  the  submission  of  Madame  Grnyon,  and  the  sappmskm  oC 
Quietism,  effected  by  his  skill  and  enerj^',  would  be  as  sood  as 
an  archbishopric  or  ti  cardinal's  hat  to  him.  Justice  and  ambi- 
tion contended  within  him  ;  for  a  little  while  the  battle  wavered, 
till  preHcutiy  pride  and  jealousy  !) rough t  up  to  the  standard 
of  tl)e  latter  reintbrcenients  s»o  overv^helminfr,  that  justice  was 
beaten  for  ever  from  the  field.  After  six  months'  resitience  at 
Mcaux,  Madame  Gu^on  received  iroui  Bossuet  a  ceiliiicate 
iMsth^  her  filial  submissiveness  to  the  Catholic  faith,  his 
•atiafiKstion  wiA  her  eoodnct,  authorizing  her  still  to  participate 
3B  the  saeiament  of  the  Church,  and  acqnining  her  or  all  taapli- 
eatkm  m  the  heiesy  of  MoUnoB. 

MeaawhHe  Fenelon  had  been  added  to  the  nwnber  of  the  oom^ 
nassioneni  at  I^.  1  Ic  and  fiossnet  ^mm  still  on  intimate  terms ; 
hut  BossneC^  UIdb  aU  vain  men,  was  a  dangerous  friend.  He 
knew  how  to  inspire  confidence  which  he  did  not  scruple  to 
betray.  Madame  Guyon,  ronRcious  of  the  puritv  of  her  life,  of 
the  urthodoxy  of  her  intention,  })ersuaded  that  sueh  a  man  must 
be  superior  to  tlie  meaner  motives  of  her  jjers^cutors,  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Bossuet  her  most  jarivatc  papers,  not  excluding 
the  Autobio^/apki/^  ^vhich  had  not  been  snbTnitted  even  to  the 
eye  of  Fenelon.  To  Bossuet,  Fenelon  had,  m  letter^  unfolded 
his  most  secret  th^iffhts^the  ocnflicts  and  aspirations  of  his 
spiritnal  history,  so  WMMmded  was  hii  fdianee  on  his  hoiMMur»an 
ondted  his  estimate  of  lihe  judgment  of  that  pewecibl  nnnd  in 
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mattm  of  lelifnon.  The  dfsdosam  of  both  wefc'dtftoited  rod 
dbnsed  tocroBh  them;  both  had  tone  die  day  ifhen  they  trmted 
nae  who  conld  sacrifice  truth  to  glory.  At  IsBy,  the  deferenoe 
and  the  eandoiir  of  Fenelon  were  met  by  a  haughty  reserve  on 
die  part  of  Boesuet.  The  meekness  of  Fenelon  aad  the  timi- 
dit\'  of  Madame  Gayon,  only  inflamed  his  arrogance;  to  bow  to 
him  was  to  bp  overborne;  to  coT^front  him  was  at  onrc  to  secure 
respcrt,  if  not  t;i!rness.  The  Articles  were  already  drawn  up 
when  tile  signature  ot  Fenelon  was  requested.  He  felt  that  he 
Aoold  have  been  allowed  his  fair  share  in  their  construction  ;  as 
they  were,  he  could  not  si^rn  tliem;  he  proposed  modifications; 
ihey  were  acceded  to ;  and  the  thirty-four  Articles  of  Issy  ap- 
peajced  in  March,  1695,  with  the  name  of  Fenelon  asBOoated 
with  the  Other  three. 

To  any  one  who  reads  these  Artieles^  and  the  letter  wiitten  by 
Fenelon  to  Madame  de  ia  Maiaonfort,  after  signing  them,  it  wffl. 
be  obvious  that  the  Quietism  of  Fenelon  went  within  a  yery 
small  compass.  When  he  comes  to  explain  his  meaning,  the 
eontroversy  is  manilesdy  but  a  dispute  about  words.  He  did 
not,  like  Madame  Guyon,  profess  to  conduct  devout  minds  by  a 
certain  method  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  disinterestedness.  He 
only  maintained  the  possibility  of  realizing  a  love  to  God,  thus 
puntied  from  self.  He  was  as  tally  aware  as  his  opponents,  that 
to  evince  our  love  to  God  by  willingness  to  endure  perdition,  was 
the  same  thinir  as  attestincr  our  devotion  to  Him  by  our  readi- 
iiess  to  hate  Him  for  ever.  This  is  the  standing  objecHon 
ajcainsc  the  doctrine  of  disinterated  lo?e:  our  own  divine»  J<te 
Howe,  urges  it  with  force ;  it  is  embodied  in  the  tfairty-«eoond  of 
the  Articles  in  question.  Bnt  it  does  not  touch  Fendon's  petition* 
His  assertion  is,  that  we  shonld  will  oar  own  salvation  only  be* 
cause  God  wills  it ;  that,  snppoeing  it  possible  finrns  to  endue 
bell  torments,  retaining  the  grace  of  God  and  our  conscioosneas 
that  such  sufTering  was  according  to  His  will,  and  conducive  to 
His  glory,  the  soul,  animated  by  pure  love,  would  embrace  evf»n 
such  a  doom.  It  is  hut  the  si^ppositiou  of  an  impossible  cn^c. 
The  Quietism  of  Fenelon  does  not  preclude  the  retlex  actions  of 
the  mind,  or  confine  the  spirit  of  the  adept  to  the  sphere 
of  the  immediate.  It  forbids  (  iily  the  introspection  of  «el^ 
complacency.  It  does  not  merge  disliuct  acts  in  a  continuous 
operation,  nor  discourage  strenuous  effort  for  sel^fidfwoeneift 
in  holiness  or  for  the  benefit  <^  others— 4t  oidy  teaches  nsfo 
moderate  that  impatienee  whidi  has  its  oii^  in  self,  and  de» 
elares  that  oar  own  coHiperadon  becomes,  in  certain  cases, 
unconscious — is,  as  it  were,  lost  in  a  '  divine  Ibdlity/  The 
indefiutg^le  beneroieace  of  his  life  abondaatly  repudiates  the 
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Blanderam  conclusion  of  his  adversaries,  thnt  the  doctrine  of  in- 
difference concerning  the  future  involves  indifference  likewise  to 
moral  good  and  evil  in  the  present*  Bossuet  himself  is  often  as 
mystical  as  Feiiclon.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  Madame  de 
Chautal  said  the  very  same  thinp^s,  not  to  mention  the  unbridled 
utterances  of  the  earner  and  the  mediaeval  mystics  canonized  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Could  the  controversy  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  real  question,  no  harm  wduUI  Iiave  been  done.  It 
would  have  resembled  the  duel,  in  Ben  Junson's  play,  between 
Fastidious  Brisk,  and  isignor  Pantarvalo,  where  the  rapiers  cut 
through  taffeta  and  lace,  gold  embroidery  and  satin  doublets,  but 
nowhere  enter  the  skin,  Certttn  terms  and  ocrtain  syllogisms, 
a  weU<6tanshed  theory,  or  an  aq^ment  trimmed  with  the  pearls 
of  eloquence — might  have  been  transfized  or  rent  by  a  dextrous 
pen,  on  this  side  or  on  that,  but  the  prize  of  the  conqueror  would 
not  have  been  court  favour,  or  the  penalty  of  the  conquered 
exile.  Theologians  might  liave  written,  for  a  few,  the  learned 
history  of  a  logical  campaign,  but  the  eyes  of  Europe  would 
never  have  been  turned  to  a  conflict  for  fame  and  fortune  raginf^ 
in  the  Vatican  and  at  Versailles,  enlisting  every  religious  party 
throughout  Roman-catholic  Christendom,  and  involving  the 
rise  or  fall  of  some  of  the  ro<^t  iliustrious  names  among  the 
churchmen  and  nobility  of  France. 

The  writings  of  Madame  Guy  on  had  now  been  condemned, 
though  without  mention  of  hex.  name ;  Bossuet  had  intimated 
that  ne  required  notMng  further  from  her;  she  beoaa  to  hope 
that  the  worst  mi^t  be  over,  and  returned  with  her  mends  fiom 
Meaux  to  Parii^  to  live  there  asmuch  retired  as  poanble.  Thisflitfht, 
which  he  chose  to  call  dishonourable,  irritated  Bossuet;  she  nad 
suffered  him  to  see  that  she  could  trust  him  no  longer;  he  endea- 
voured to  recover  the  certificate  he  had  given ;  an  order  was 
procured  for  her  arrest  The  police  observed  that  a  house  in  the 
raubonro:  8t  Antoine  was  always  entered  by  a  pass-key.  They 
made  their  way  in,  and  luimd  Madame  Guyon.  They  brought 
away  their  prisoner,  ill  as  she  was,  and  the  king  was  induced, 
with  much  difficulty,  to  sign  an  order  for  her  incarceration  at 
Vincenne.s.  The  despot  thought  a  convent  might  suffice — not 
to  die  persecutors. 

Bossuet  had  been  for  some  time  occupied  iu  writing  a  work 
which  should  demolish  with  a  blow  the  doctrine  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  bold  her  up  to  general  odium.  It  consisted  of  ten 
booK^  and  was  entitled  Inatnteiions  States  Ptaytr. 

He  showed  the  manuscript  to  Fenelon,  desiring  him  to  append 
a  statement,  approving  all  it  contained,  which  should  accompanj 
the  volume  when  published.   Fenelon  refused.   Six  months  ago 
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he  had  dedaied  that  he  coald  be  no  party  to  a  penoSlli£UK;lc 
on  Madame  Guy  on:  the  ImtrmetUm  "contained  Utile  ebe. 
That  tremendous  attack  was  no  mere  expomie  of  nnguarded 
eapieaoioDD  no  mere  deduction  of  dangerous  consequences,  poa^ 
sibly  unforeseen  by  a  half-educated  wnter ;  it  charged  Madame 
.Guyon  with  having  for  her  sole  design  the  inculcation  of  a  false 
spirituality,  which  abandoned,  as  an  imperfection,  fwth  in  the 
divine  Persons  and  the  humanity  of  Christ;  which  disowned  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  of  tradition,  of  morality ;  which  dispensed 
with  vocal  prayer  and  acts  of  worship;  which  established  an 
impious  and  brutal  indifference  between  vice  and  virtue — 
between  everlasting  hate  of  God  and  everlasting  love ;  which 
forbad  resistance  to  temptation  as  an  interruption  to  repose ; 
which  tauffht  an  imaginary  perfection  extinguishing  the  nobler 
desires  onW  to  inflame  the  lower,  and  clothing  the  wi^rwardness 
of  sel^will  and  passion  with  the  anthority  of  inspiration  and  ik 
prophecy.  Fenelon  knew  that  this  accosation  was  one  mass  of 
nlsehood.  If  Bossuet  himself  helieved  it,  why  had  he  suffered 
.such  a  monster  still  to  commune ;  why  had  he  been  so  faithless 
to  his  high  office  in  the  church  as  to  give  his  testimonials  declaring 
the  purity  of  her  purpose  and  the  soundness  of  her  faith,  when 
he  had  not  secured  the  formal  retractation  of  a  single  error  ?  To 
sign  his  approval  of  that  book,  would  be  not  merely  a  cowardly 
condemnation  of  a  woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent — it 
would  be  the  condemnation  of  himself.  His  acquaintance  with 
Madame  Guyon  was  matter  of  notoriety.  It  would  be  to  say 
that  he — a  student  of  theology,  a  priest,^  an  archbbhop,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  princes— had  not  only  refrained  firom  denouncing,  but 
had  hooouved  with  his  friendships  the  teacher  of  an  abominable 
spiritualism  which  abolished  the  mat  principle  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  would  be  to  dedare,  in  £Eict»  such  a  prelate  far  more  guilty 
than  such  a  heretic.  And  Bossuet  pretended  to  be  his  friend— 
Bossnet,  who  had  laid  the  snare  which  might  ha?e  been  the 
triumph  of  the  most  malignant  enemy.  It  was  not  a  mere  nue^ 
tion  of  persons — Madame  Guyon  might  die  in  prison — he  nim- 
aelf  mi^t  be  defamed  and  disgraced — he  did  not  mean  to  become 
her  champion — surely  that  was  enough,  knowing  what  he  knew, 
— let  her  enemies  be  satisfied  with  his  silence — he  could  not 
suffer  another  man  to  take  his  pen  out  of  his  hand  to  denounce 
as  an  emissary  of  Satan  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  child  of 
God. 

Such  was  Fenelon's  position.  He  wished  to  be  silent  ooi»- 
ceming  Madame  Gujon.  To  assent  to  the  charass  brouffht 
against  her  would  not  have  been  even  a  serviceable  ue«  if  such  a 
man  ooidd  have  desbed  to  eseape  the  wrath  of  Bossuet  at  so 
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bishop  of  Cambray  had  denounced  his  aooomplice  out  of  fear. 
Neither  wms  he  prepared  to  embrace  the  opposite  extreme  and 
to  defead  tiie  person:il  cause  of  the  acctised,  many  of  whose  cx- 
prefisions  he  thought  questionable,  ortliodox  as  mifrht  be  her 
ezplanatiou,  and  many  of  whose  extravap^ancies  he  disapproved. 
His  enemies  wished  to  force  him  to  speak,  and  were  prejjared  to 
iXamagt  hib  reputation  whether  he  appeared  for  or  against  the 
priioaer  at  Vincennes.  At  length  it  became  necessary  that  he 
flhoiild  famk  filenee;  nd  wbea  be  did,  it  w»  not  to  pwmoonce 
judgtneDt  ooncenikig  the  oppresKd  or  her  <ipprcBaow»  it  wm  to 
iDveitigate  the  abtiact  ansstioii — the  taachin^  of  die  Church 
on  the  doctrine  of  pore  love.  He  wnle  the  Jtenm  ^  Ike 
Saints, 

This  celebrated  book  appened  in  Janunry,  1697,  while 
Fenelon  was  at  Cambray,  amazing  the  Memings  of  his  diocese 
bv  affortlir!^  them,  in  their  new  archbishop,  t]ie  spectacle  of  a 
church  diL^iitary  who  really  cared  for  his  tiock.  who  consigned 
the  easier  duties  to  his  vicars,  and  reserved  the  tiardest  lor  him- 
self; who  entered  their  cottages  like  a  father,  listened  with 
interest  to  tiic  story  of  then  hardships  or  their  griefs  ;  wlio  con- 
fculed,  couuselled,  and  relieved  them ;  who  partook  of  their  black 
bread  as  thoueb  be  bad  never  shared  the  banquets  of  VeraaiUeSy 
and  as  though  Paris  were  to  him,  as  to  theras^Tes,  a  wonderlbl 
plaee  fiur  away*  whose  streets  were  paved  widi  gold.  Madame 
Gayon  was  in  eonfinement  at  the  vdlage  of  Vaogirasd,  whither 
the  compassion  of  Noailles  hsd  tianaferred  her  from  Vmeennesy 
resigned  and  peaceful,  writing  poetzy  and  singing  hymns  with 
her  pious  aerfan^|;irl«  the  faithiul  compaDioD  of  her  misioKtanes* 
Bossuet  was  visitmg  St  Cyr — very  busy  in  endeavouring  to 
purify  the  theologry  of  the  votinn^  ladies  from  all  taint  of  Quietism 
• — but  qnitc  unsuccessful  m  reconciling  Madame  de  la  Maisoa- 
£ort  to  the  loss  ot  ber  beloved  Fenelon. 

The  Maxims  of  the  Saints  was  an  exposition  and  vindiciiiioii 
of  the  doctrines  of  pure  love,  of  mystical  union,  and  ot  pei  lection, 
as  Imnded  down  by  some  oi  the  most  illustrious  and  aothorita- 
ttte  DSOMS  in  the  Eoman-catbolic  Church,  from  Diooysios, 
CJemettC,  and  Angustine^  to  John  of  the  CnisB,  and  Francis  ^  > 
Ssies^*-it  explained  thdr  tenninology — ^it  plaosd  in  juiftsoositian 
with  eveiy  article  of  legitiiDate  mysticifim  its  false  ooivelattve— 
the  use  and  the  abuse, — ^and  was,  in  fact,  though  not  expres^y, 
a  complete  justification  (on  the  principles  of  bis  church)  of  that 
moderate  Quietism  held  by  himself^  and  in  substsnce  by  Madame 
Gnyon.  The  book  was  approved  by  Tronson,  by  Fleury,  by 
Uoberty  by  Pirot,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne»  by  Fere  k  Chaise» 
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tlie  King^  Confessor,  faj  the  J^soitt  of  Clermont, — but  it  was 
denounced  bj  Bossuet;  it  was  nicknamed  the  Bible  of  the  Little 
Chuix^;  Pontcfaaitrain,  the  comptroller-general,  and  Maurice 
Jje  Tcllier,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  tokl  the  Vm^  that  it  wa-  fit 
only  for  knaves  or  tools.  Louis  sent  for  BossueL  The  Bishop 
of  Meaux  cast  himselt  tlieatrically  at  thv  feet  of  maiesty,  and, 
"with  pretended  tears,  implored  forgiveness  for  not  oarhcr  reveal- 
inor  the  heresy  of  his  unhappy  brother.  A  co!n])ronns€  w«is  }  et 
posbible,  for  Fenelon  was  ready  to  explain  hiti  explauatioDs,  and 
to  suppress  whaterer  mighi  be  pronounced  dangerous  m  hm 
pages.  Bvt  tbe  oagle  of  Meonx  bid  Been  the  mMk  mud  dow^ 
Ake  FeneioB  OBoe  almoit  move  Im  dieeiple  than  his  ftiead— 
ereet  &e  otandiid  of  independenee  and  amtme  the  post  of  « 
lival;  his  pride  was  loosed,  he  was  lesolved  to  reign  olone  od  the 
ood^iastical  Olympus  of  the  court,  and  he  would  not  hear  of  a 
peace  that  might  rob  him  of  a  InoaipL  Did  Fenelon  pretend 
to  shelter  himself  by  ^at  names — ^he,  Bossuet,  would  intrench 
himself  within  the  n^^'fm  panctnnry  of  the  Chnrch  :  he  represented 
relijyion  in  i  raucc;  he  would  resent  every  attack  up  on  his  own 
opinions  nn  assault  on  the  Catliolie  faith;  he  had  the  ear  of 
the  king,  witii  wiiom  heresy  and  treabon  were  identical;  success 
was  all  but  assured,  and,  if  so.  war  was  glory.  Such  tactics  are 
not  ^eciiiiar  to  the  seventeenth  century,  in  our  own  day,  every 
one  implicated  in  religious  abuses  identifies  lumseif  with  religtoa 
— taadt  every  exposore  of  his  mkoondnet  as  hostilily  to  the 
OHKe  of  God — invests  his  miserable  personality  witli  the  benign 
grandenr  of  the  Gosfwl,  and  scigmatnes  as  tronbiets  in  Israel  all 
who  dare  to  inquire  into  his  procedure,  while  innumerable  dupes 
orooarards  sleepily  beiieWf  or  cantaously  pretend  to  do  so,  that 
those  who  have  management  in  a  good  object  must  tbemselves 
be  p^ood. 

Fenelon  now  requested  the  roval  permission  to  ap[)cal  to 
Koine;  he  obtain(,'d  it,  but  ^vas  for!jid(ie[i  to  repair  ihitlier  to 
plead  in  person  liie  can-e  of  his  book,  and  ordered  to  c^uit  tlie 
court  and  coniine  himsoit  to  his  diocese.  The  king  went  to  8t. 
Cyr,  and  expelled  thence  three  youns;  ladies,  for  an  offence  he 
could  not  comprehend, — the  sin  of  Quietism.  Litrigue  was 
mb&n,  and  the  Dake  de  BeAuvilliers  was  nearty  losing  ius  place 
in  tba  layal  boosehold  because  of  his  attaehsMnt  to  Fenelon. 
The  dnhe— ndbie  in  spirit  as  in  aamo-  and  worthy  of  snch  a 
fiieodslup,  boldly  toM  Le  Grmud  Momrqvx  that  he  was  ready  to 
leave  the  palace  vatfaer  than  to  forsake  his  friend.  Six  days 
beibre  the  banishment  of  Fenekm,  Louis  had  sent  to  Innocent  XIL 
a  letter,  drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  saying  in  effect  that  the  Maxim% 
had  been  oondeaiaea  at  Fans,  that  everything  urged  in  its  de- 
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fence  was  fiitile»  and  that  the  royal  authority  would  be  exerted 
to  die  utmost  to  execute  the  deciflion  of  the  pontifical  chair. 

Bossuet  naturally  calculated  that  a  missive,  thus  intimating  the 
sentence  Infallibility  was  expected  by  a  great  monarch  to  pro- 
Douncp, — aiTiviniT  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  news  of  a 
disgrace  reserved  unly  for  the  most  grave  offenceSy  would  secure 
the  speedy  conLieniuaLion  of  Fenelon's  book. 

At  Rome  commenced  a  series  of  deliberations  destined  to 
extend  over  a  space  of  nearly  two  years.  Two  succetisive  bodies 
of  adjudicators  were  impanelled  and  dissolved,  unable  to  arrive 
at  a  dednon.  A  new  congregation  of  eaidinats  was  selected, 
who  held  aooies  of  long  and  weariaome  debates,  while  rumonr 
and  intrigoe  alternately  heiffhtened  or  depressed  the  hopes  of 
either  party.  To  write  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  was  a  delicate 
task,  it  was  not  easy  to  lepndiale  the  mjstieism  of  Molinos 
without  impugning  the  mysticism  of  St.  Theresa.  But  the 
position  of  thcM  judges  was  more  delicate  jyet.  It  was  still  less 
easy  to  censure  Fenelon  without  rcndenng  suspicion?,  at  the 
least,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  most  shining  saints  in  the  Calendar. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  might  be  risk  of  a  schism ;  on  the  other, 
pressed  the  urgency  and  the  influence  of  a  powerful  party,  the 
impatience,  almost  the  menaces,  of  a  great  king. 

The  real  qiiesLion  was  simply  this — is  disinterested  love  pos- 
sible ?    Can  man  love  Gud  ior  llis  own  sake  alone,  with  a  love, 
not  excluding,  but  subordinating  all  other  persons  and  objects, 
so  that  they  shall  be  legardea  only  in  God  who  is  All  in  AU  ? 
If  so,  is  it  dangerous  to  assert  ihe  possibility,  to  commend  this 
di?ine  ambition,  as  Fenelon  has  done?  But  the  discussion  was 
complicated  and  inflamed  by  daily  slander  and  rserimination^ 
by  treachery  and  insinuation,  and  by  the  honest  anger  they 
provoke ;  by  the  schemes  of  personal  ambition,  by  the  rivalry 
.  of  religious  parties,  by  the  political  intrigues  of  the  State,  and 
by  the  political  intrigues  of  the  Church ;  by  the  interests  of  a 
crew  of  subaltern  nr^ents,  who  loved  to  fish  in  muddy  waters; 
and  by  the  long  cherished  animosity  between  Gailican  and 
Ultramontanist.    Couriers  ]iciss  and  repass  continually  between 
Rome  and  Cambray,  between  Rome  and  Paris.    The  Abb6 
BosbucL  writes  constantly  from  Rome  to  the  Bibhop  of  Meaux ; 
the  Abbe  dc  Chantcrac  from  the  same  city  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambray.    Chanterac  writes  like  a  faithful  friend  and  a 
good  man;  he  labours  day  and  night  in  the  cause  of  Fenelon; 
he  bids  him  be  of  good  cheer  and  put  his  trust  in  God. 
The  letters  of  the  Abb6  Bossuet  to  his  uncle  are  worthy  a 
fitmiliar  of  the  Inquisition.  After  circulating  calumnies  against 
the  character  of  Madame  Guyon,  after  hinting  that  Fenelon  was 
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a  partaker  of  her  iminonlities  as  well  as  of  her  hereapf»  and 
promiBiiig,  with  each  comtDg  poet,  to  produce  freeh  confeflsions 
and  new  discoveries  of  the  most  revolting  licentioosnesH^  he  sits 
down  to  nige  Bossuet  to  second  his  efforts  by  procuring  the 
banishnient  of  every  friend  whom  Fenclon  yet  has  at  court;  and 
to  secure,  by  a  decisive  blow  in  Paris,  the  rain  of  that  *  wild 
beast*  Fcnelon  at  Rome.  Bossuet  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  so  base  an  instrument. 

At  Paris  a  hot  war  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  treatisc^^,  was 
maintained  by  the  leaders,  whose  quarrel  everywhere  divided 
the  city  and  the  court  into  two  iiostile  encampments.  Feaeloii 
offered  a  resisLance  Bossuet  had  never  anticipated,  and  the 
veteran  polemic  was  deeply  mortified  to  see  public  opinion 
doobtfbl  whether  he  or  a  younger  rival  had  won  the  laorels  in 
aigument  and  eloquence.  In  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame  he 
resolved  to  crash  his  antagonist  at  all  costs ;  be  determined  that 
the  laws  of  honourable  warfare  should  be  regarded  no  more,  that 
no  confidence  should  be  any  longer  sacred.  In  the  summer  of  ^ 
1698  the  storm  burst  upon  the  head  of  the  exile  at  Cambray. 
Eariy  in  June,  Fenelon  heard  that  the  Abbe  de  Beaumont,  his 
nephew,  and  the  Abbe  de  Lanjjeron,  his  friend,  bad  been 
dismissed  in  disprrace  from  the  office  of  sub-preceptors  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  that  Dupuy  and  de  LeschcUcs  had 
been  banished  the  court  because  of  their  attachment  to  him; 
that  his  brother  had  been  expelled  from  the  marine,  and  a  son 
of  Madame  Guyon  from  the  guards;  that  the  retiring  and 
pacific  Fkuiy  had  narrowly  escaped  similar  ignominy  for  a 
similar  cause ;  that  the  Dukes  of  Beauvilliers,  Chevteuse«  and 
Guiche»  were  themselves  menaced,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
down&U  openly  discussed ;  and  that  to  correspond  with  him  waa 
hereafter  a  cnme  against  the  State.  Within  a  month,  another 
Job's  messenger  brought  him  tidings  that  Boasoet  had  pvoduced 
a  book  entitled  An  Aceauni  of  Quietism — an  attack  so  terrible 
that  the  dismay  of  his  remaining  friends  had  almost  become 
despair.  Bossuet  pc^csscd  three  formidable  weapons — his  in- 
fluence as  a  courtier,  his  authority  as  a  priest,  his  powers  as  an 
author,  iie  wielded  them  all  at  once,  and  all  of  them  dis- 
honourably. If  he  was  inifair  in  the  first  capacity,  when  he 
invoked  the  thunders  of  royalty  to  ruin  the  cause  of  a  theological 
opponent — if  he  was  uiiiair  in  the  second,  wiicn  he  denounced 
foibcaiance  and  bileaced  intercesbion  as  sins  a^inst  God, — he 
was  yet  more  so  in  the  third,  when  he  employed  all  hb  |pfts  to 
weave  into  a  malignant  tissue  of  fiilsehood  and  exa^eration  the 
memoirs  of  Madame  Gnyon,  the  correspondence  of  Fenelon 
with  Madame  Maintenon,  and  his  fonner  confidential  letteis  to 
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himself — letters  on  spiritual  matters  to  a  spiritual  f^uule^ — letters 
which  should  have  been  sacred  as  the  sccresy  of  the  confessional. 
The  sensation  created  bv  the  Account  of  Quielwm  was  pro- 
digious. Bossiiet  presented  his  book  to  the  king,  whose  approval 
was  for  eveiy  parasite  tlie  aulhontication  of  all  its  slanders, 
Madame  de  Mainteiioii,  with  her  own  liand,  distributed  cupies 
among  tlie  courtiers  j  in  the  aaloa  of  Marly  nothing  else  was 
talked  of ;  in  the  beautiful  gardens  groups  of  lords  and  ladies^ 
aoeh  SB  Wattem  would  liaifit  bf«d  to  pahHy  wwe  gathmd  on 
the:  f^wBB,  beaiik  tlie  fymatmna,  bentath  tke  treea^  to  fear  k  md ; 
k  was  beffg^  bonowad*  stoiea»  greediljeoatelied  and  deli^itedly 
deTOUKo;  its  anecdelea  wese  so  piquant,  its  s^le  so  sparkling^ 
its  bursts  of  indignant-  eloouence  ao  grand ;  gaj  kdieSi  7<Kni|p 
and  old,  dandies,  wita^  end  ubcftines,  round  its  scandal  sa  dab* 
doua^Madame  Guyon  waa  so  az<|uisitely  ridiculous — Lacombe^ 
so  odious  a  TartufFe — Fenelon,  so  pitiably  displumed  of  all  his 
dazzliog  virtues;  and,  what  was  host  of  all,  the  insinuations  were 
worse  than  the  chaises— the  book  p;ave  much  and  promised  more 
— it  hinted  at  disclosures  more  disgraceful  yet,  and  crave  free- 
scope  to  every  malicious  invention  and  every  prurient  con- 
jecture. 

The  generuna  lenelon,  more  thoughtful  for  others  than  for 
himself,  at  first  hesitated  to  reply  even  to  such  a  provocation, 
lest  he  shodd  injuiw  the  finenda  who  yet  lemaaaed  to  him  at 
YeiaaiUesk  Bni  he  waa  seen  eooTinced  that  thdrjpoailisn»  as 
mach  as  his^  venderad  m  answer  impentm.  £w  laceiyed. 
Bossuet's  book  on  the  8ch  of  Jalj»  and  W  the  13th  of  August 
his  defence  had  been  wntten,  printed^  and  azrmd  at  Rome,  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  poor  Chanleta^  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  turn  the  tide  once  more  in  behalf  of  bis  fiuling 
party.  This  refutation,  written  with  snch  rapidity,  and  imder 
such  disadvant-Tp^cSj  was  a  masterpiece— it  redeemed  his  character 
from  every  calumny — it  raised  his  reputation  to  its  height — ^it 
would  have  decided  a  fair  contest  completelj  in  his  favour.  It 
was  c<3iiip(jsed  wlicn  his  spirit  was  oppressed  by  sorrow  for  the 
ruinofhia  irieuds,  and  darkened  by  the  apprehension  of  new 
injuries  which  his  justihcation  might  provoke, — by  a  proscribed 
man  at  Cambcay,  reinole  ftom  the  aawstance  aod  appliances  most 
needfid,— without  a  firiend  to  gaide  or  to  vslssfe  the  hihonr  ef 
actanging  and  transcribing  deeunents  and  oC  verifying  dates^ 
wheee  scnipuloiia  accnfiey  was  of  yital  ]mportaneey-»when  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  correct  intelligence  fiom  Paris^  and 
hazaidooa  to  wnte  thkher  lest  he  shenld  cominoause  his  ccanei^ 
^ndentSy — ^when  even  his  letters  to  Chanterac  were  not  safe 
fitnn  inspecdont— when  k  would  be  difficuk  to  find  a  printer  fiiv 
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«uch  abook,  andyrt  mflceecv  toaeewe  ks  ciitttlatioii  in  &e  Mttti>*- 
polls.  As  it  was,  IV Ai^Buoiiy  tJie  Hsottiwl  of  fom^- 
tionary  portrayed  bv  bis  contsmporams  as  al  oim  the  a^est 
and  most  unprinoi{Jed  of  men, — seised  a  padnge  of  smn  inHH- 
dred  copies  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  The  Bqtfy  appeared,  howaver^ 
and  wasea^Hrly  lead.  Even  the  few  wim  weca  neutral,  many 
who  were  envious,  tlie  host  who  were  prejudiced,  could  not 
withhold  their  admiration  from  that  hicid  and  eleirnnt  «tvle — that 
dignified  and  unatfccted  eloquence ;  nuiiihci-s  yielded,  in  secret^ 
at  least,  to  the  force  of  such  facts  and  such  arp:iini(?nt8  ;  while  all 
were  astonislied  at  the  skill  and  selt-command  witli  which  the 
author  had  justified  his  whole  career  without  implicatintj;  a  single 
frieiid;  and,  leaving  untouched  the  shield  of  every  otiier  adver- 
sary, had  concentrated  all  his  force  on  exposing  the  contra* 
dictions^  tlia  trtachasy,  aad  tba  fclsriwoA  of  Beswstft  aeeiv 
satioii. 

The  cootroveisy  now  draws  ta  a  doMw  Pussuil  pablished 
StmttrkM  on  the  Eeply  of  Feneloii,  and  Eenek>n  rejoined  wHh 
Stmarka  on  the  Rmaria  of  BosMet.  Sixty  loyal  doctors  ci 
the  Sorbonna  censoxed  twelve  psopositnos  in  the  Mturimg^ 
while  Bonie  was  yet  undecided.  Towards  the  close  of  thesaoR' 
year  (1698)  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  yet  more  indecently 
urgent  than  his  former  one,  demanding  a  thorough  condemnation 
of  so  dangerous  a  book;  and  this  epistle  he  seconded  by  depriv- 
ing]^ Fenelon,  a  few  weeks  afterwardis,  of  the  title  and  pension  of 
preceptor — that  ptiiaion  which  Fenelon  had  once  nobiy  oifered 
to  return  to  a  treasury  exhausted  by  iimbitious  wars. 

Innocent  Xll.  hud  heard,  with  iudi^uani  sorrow,  of  the  arbi-' 
trary  measures  adopted  against  Feneloii  aad  his  friends.  He 
was  mortifisd  by  ua  arroganae  of  Louis,  by  the  stteBspIS'  S9 
openly  ouide  to  feiastatt  his  judgment  Bm  was  aecaotoisd  Sa 
saf  that  Canfaiay  had  erasd  thrnpah  assess  of  leva  tD»  Qo^ 
Means,  by  want  of  lova  to  his  aa^flbmu.  Bat  Louis  was  evi- 
dently rouscd»  and  it  was  not  safe  to  provoke  him  too  far.  After 
a  last  efibrt  ata  eompnMnias^  the  Popa  jialdadt  and  the  cardiDala 
pronounced  a  eondemnatlon,  far  less  complete,  however,  than 
the  vehemence  of  the  accusers  had  hoped  to  secure.  Twenty- 
thsee  propositions  extracted  from  the  Maxims  were  censures, 
but  the  pontiff  opeiily  (l(  clarcd  tiiat  such  censure  did  not  extend 
to  the  explanations  which  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  had  piven- 
of  his  book.  This  sentence  was  delivered  on  the  12th  of  March,. 
li)9\).  The  snbmibsion  of  Fenelon  is  fatuous  in  history.  He 
received  the  iutelligence  as  be  was  about  to  ascend  tbe  pulpit ; 
he  chaiigcd  his  subject,  and  piaadied  a  asnnoik  on  the  duty  of 
sobmiBrion  to  supenoia.   BoMiist  andeaifoni^d,  in  wB|  to  repre* 
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sent  the  obedience  wlucfa  was  the  fintto  pronounce  the  sentence 

of  self-condemoation  as  a  profound  hjpocri^. 

Madame  Guyon  lingered  for  four  years  a  solitary  prisoner  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile.  In  the  same  tower  wns  confined 
the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask,  and  she  may  have  heard,  in  her  cell, 
the  melancholy  notes  of  the  guitar  with  which  her  fellow-prisoner 
beguiled  a  captivity  whose  horrors  had  then  lasted  seven-and- 
thirty  years.  There,  a  constitution  never  stronc^,  was  biokoii 
down  by  the  stony  chill  of  rigorous  vsinters,  and  by  the  noiious 
vapours  which  steamed  from  the  staenant  moat  in  snmmer.  She 
was  liberated  in  1702,  and  sent  to  Bkm8^ — a  picturesque  old  city, 
whose  steep  and  narrow  streeti^  cut  into  innumerable  steps,  over- 
look the  Loire,— crowned  on  die  one  side  by  its  fine  churchj  and 
on  the  other,  by  the  royal  chateau,  memorable  for  the  murder 
of  the  Ghiiaes;  its  massiTe  piop(»tions  adorned  by  the  varying 
tastes  of  successive  generationi^  then  newly  beautified  after  the 
designs  of  Mansard,  and  now  a  ruin,  the  delight  of  every  artist 
There  she  lived  in  quiet,  sought  out  from  time  to  time  by  visitors 
from  distant  provinces  and  other  lands, — as  patient  under  the 
infirmity  of  aeclining  age  as  beneath  the  persecutions  of  her 
earlier  years — finding,  as  she  had  always  done,  some  sweet  in 
every  bitter  cup,  and  a  theme  fur  praise  in  everj'  trial,  purified  by 
hei  ioni^  affiicLions,  elevated  by  her  hope  of  glory,  full  of  charity 
and  full  of  peace,  resigned  and  happy  to  the  last.  Her  latest 
letter  is  dated  in  1717, — Bossuet  had  departed,  and  Fenelon, — 
and  before  the  dose  of  that  year,  she  also^  the  subject  of  such 
Ions  and  bitter  strife,  had  been  removed  beyond  all  the  tempests 
of  mis  lower  workL 

In  the  judicial  combats  of  ancient  Germany  it  was  the  custom 
to  plpce  in  the  centre  of  the  lists  a  bier,  beside  which  stood  the 
accuser  and  the  accused,  at  the  head  and  at  the  foot,  leaning  there 
for  some  time  in  solemn  silence  before  they  laid  lance  in  rest  and 
encountered  in  the  deadly  shoclc.  Would  that  religious  contro- 
versialists liad  oftener  entered  and  maintained  their  combat  as 
alike  in  view  of  that  fmal  appeal  in  the  unseen  world  of  truth — 
with  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  sense  of  that  supreme  tribunal 
before  which  so  many  differences  vanish,  and  where  none  but  he 
who  has  striven  lawfully  can  receive  a  crown.  Bossuet  was  re- 
garded as  the  champion  of  Hope,  and  drew  his  sword,  it  was 
said,  lest  sacrilegious  hands  duKud  remove  her  anchor,  Fenelon 

S'rded  on  bis  arms  to  defend  the  cause  of  Charitv.  Atasl  said 
le  Pope, — heart*sick  of  the  protracted  oonflic^they  forget  that 
it  is  I>aith  who  is  in  danger.  Among  the  many  witty  sayings 
which  the  dilute  suggested  to  the  Ir  okers-on,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  significant  is  that  attributed  to  the  daughter  oi  Madame 
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S^viffnd.  'M.  de  Cambray,'  said  she,  *  pleads  well  the  eause  of 
*  God,  but  M«  de  Meaux  yet  better  that  of  religioiii  and  cannot 

'  fail  to  win  the  day  at  Rome.'  Fenclon  undertook  to  show  that 
his  semi- Quietism  was  sapported  by  the  authority  of  ecclesias- 
tical traditioii,  aod  he  was  unqtiestioDably  ia  the  ri^ht.  He 

might  have  sustained,  on  Romanist  principles,  a  doctnne  much 
lesfi  moderate,  by  the  same  arg;ament.  out  it  was  his  wish  to 
render  mysticism  as  rational  and  as  attractive  as  possible ;  and 
no  other  advocate  has  exhibited  it  so  purified  from  cxtravf^ance, 
or  secured  for  it  so  general  a  sympathy.  The  principle  oi'holy 
indifference,'  however,  must  be  weighed,  not  by  the  virtues  of 
1  eiielon,  but  according  to  the  standard  ot  Scripture — and  buch 
an  estimate  must,  we  believe,  pronounce  it  mistaken. 

The  attempt  to  make  mjedeism  defimte  and  intdliglble  most 
always  involve  moie  or  less  of  mconaistency,  since  mysticism  is 
the  wonhip  of  the  indefinite^  ignora  reflective  and  diseiinive 
acts,  and  18  the  natural  enemy  of  logic  Nevertheless,  the  en- 
terprise has  been  repeatedly  undertaken ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fiict,  that  such  efforts  have  almost  invariably  ori^ated  in 
France.  Mysticicism  and  scholasticism — the  spirit  m  the  cloud 
and  the  spirit  of  the  snow — reign  as  rivals  throughout  the  stormy 
region  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  reaction  against  the  extremes 
of  each  nourished  its  aotagonist.  From  beneath  the  cold  and 
rigid  formulas  of  the  schools  an  exhaustless  flow  of  mysticism 
leaped  continually  into  life,  like  the  torrent  perpetually  produced 
by  the  glacier,  which  rushes  out  to  freedom  and  to  siiiisiuue  from 
under  its  portcullis  ol  haugin^  ice.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  two  Frenchmen,  Hugo  and  Kichard  of  St»  Victor, 
endeavomed  to  offset  a  union,  and  to  reconcile  these  contending 
products  of  the  heart  and  brain.  They  sought  to  animate  the 
one,  and  to  systematise  the  other*  In  that  ascetic  abstraction, 
which  hides  in  darkness  all  the  objects  of  sense,  they  sought  to 
develop,  from  the  dull  and  arid  stem  of  school  divinity,  the 
most  precious  blossoms  of  the  feeling ;  and  their  mysticism  re* 
sembles  those  plants  of  the  cactus-tribe  which  unfold,  from  their 
lustreless  and  horny  leaves,  p^orgeous  flowers,  that  illumine,  with 
phosphoric  radiance,  the  darkness  of  the  tropical  night.  The 
Victorines  were  succeeded  in  the  same  path  by  Bonaventura,  a 
Frenchman  by  education,  if  not  by  birth,  more  a  schoolman  than 
a  mystic;  and,  in  the  iiftccnth  century,  by  the  celebrated  Chan- 
cellor Gerson,  who  found  time,  amidst  the  tuiiiuk  aud  alarm  of 
revolted  Paris  and  invaded  France,  to  write  a  work  on  the 
theoiy  and  practice  of  mysticism.  These  aie  mystics  who  have 
no  tales  to  tell  of  in8{uration  and  of  visum — their  aim  is  to 
legitimise  rapture,  to  define  ecstasy,  to  explain  the  higher 
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phenoneDft  of  the  spirit  on  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  psydnAogjr 
to  separate  the  delusive  from  the  real  in  myadeifiiiH  and  to 

ascertain  the  laws  of  that  mystical  experience,  of  which  they 
acknowledged  th^aDselves  to  be  but  very  partially  the  subjects. 
With  this  view,  Gerson  introdncecl  into  mysticism,  stranpfc  to 
say,  the  principle  of  induction  ;  and  pro}x>scd,  by  a  colkction 
and  comparison  of  recorded  examples,  to  determine  its  theoiy, 
and  decide  its  practice.  In  the  Maxims  of  the  Sainti?,  Fenelon 
cauries  oat  the  idea  of  Gerson,  as  far  as  ^vas  requisite  for  hi& 
immediate  purpose.  Both  are  involved  in  the  siinie  difficulty,  and 
fail  into  tlie  sauie  contradiction.  What  Mohnos  was  to  Fenelon, 
ituysbroek  wm  to  Geraon.  Feoelon  wisbed  to  stop  short  of  the 
apiritaaliBiii  condemned  aa  heicttcal  in  Molinoe;  Genoa,  to 
amoid  the  panthekaa  he  tliought  he  saw  m  Rnyabvo^.  Both 
impoie  dusks,  whadi,  if  ineffieadoiH^  Mnoont  to  nodiing ;  if 
eftcti»%  ase  £ital  to  the  yeiy  life  of  mysticlam — both  hold 
doctrines  to  idhidi  they  dare  not  gtfe  aeope;  and  both  are,  te 
aome  extent,  implicated  in  tlie  ooneequenoea  they  repudiate  by 
the  principles  they  admit. 

Mysticism  in  France  contrasts  strikingrly,  in  this  reppcct,  with 
mysticism  in  Germany,  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
France  exhibits  tiie  mysticism  of  sentiment,  Germanv  the 
mysticism  of  thought  The  French  iove  to  generalize  and  to 
classify ;  an  arrangement  which  can  be  expressed  by  a  word,  a 
principle  which  can  be  crystallized  into  a  sparkling  maxim,  they 
will  applaud.    But  with  them  conventionalism  reiens  paramount 

«ocM^  ia  ever  prnent  to  die  mind  of  tbe  in£vidiial--tlieir 
•enee  of  tbe  bidiisoaa  ia  exqukalaly  keen.  Tbe  German  lovea 
•batneliona  fer  tfadr  own  sake.  In  tbe  iaolation  of  hm  remie> 
ihe  whole  province  of  reasoning  and  ebsenration  bccomce  aa 
completely  aofcjeetive  ae  tbe  imnoat  aanctnary  of- the  feeling.. 
The  Frenchman  will  transform,  by  aentiinent  from  within,  toe 
ferm  of  truth  which  he  receives  from  without.  The  German 
mystic  turns  his  back  upon  the  schools,  and  is  proud  of  ela- 
borating both  form  and  content  from  his  own  mind  alone.  Where 
the  Frenchman  is  afraid  lest  his  notions  should  be  laughed  at  as 
fantastic  and  hizarre,  the  German  revels  in  the  monstrous,  and  is 
ambitious  to  amaze  mankind  by  revoiutionizinrr  tiie  worid  of 
tiioiifzht  To  secure  popularity  for  a  visionary  error  in  France 
it  must  be  lucid  and  elegant  as  their  language — it  must  he  at 
least  an  ingenious  and  intelligible  ffJseh(>od  \  but  in  Germany, 
^  meet  grotesoue  inveniona  of  thought  and  of  expression  wiH 
belbind  no  binoMiee  to  ita  acceptal&ty,  and  tbe  moat  bopelev 
obaouitjr  will  be  nonoonoed  ila  bigheat  merit  Is  lina  leapee^ 
tiio  Genaan  plutosopheia  iceemfak  Lycophion,  wbo  wae  §(► 
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oooTiiioed  that  uniiiteUigibiUtj  was  grandeur  as  to  awear  he 
trould  hang  himself  if  a  man  were  ibimd  capable  of  ondenlaiid*^ 

ing  his  plaj  of  CatBomdra,  Almost  every  later  German  my^a 
has  been  a  sedoded  student— almost  every  mystic  of  modem 
France  has  been  a  briiiiant  conversationalist.  The  genius  of 
mysticism  rises,  in  Germany,  in  the  clouds  of  ^e  solitaiy  pipe; 

in  France,  it  is  a  fashionable  Ariel,  who  hovers  in  the  drawing 
room,  and  Imnnrs  to  the  pendants  of  the  irlitterinir  chandelier.  If 
Jacob  Behraen  had  appeared  in  France,  he  must  have  counted 
disciples  by  units,  ■where  in  Germany  he  reckoned  them  hy 
hundreds.  If  Madame  Guyon  had  been  born  in  (Germany,  rigid 
Lutiicranisni  might  have  aiven  her  some  annoyance;  but  her 
earnestness  would  have  redeemed  iter  enthusiasm  from  ridicule, 
and  she  would  have  lived  and  died  the  honoured  precursor  of 
modem  Grerman  Pietism.  The  simpUdtr  and  strength  of  pm^ 
pose  which  characterises  so  many  of  the  uerman  mystics  anpear 
to  much  advantage  beside  the  vanity  and  afliBCtion  ^ich  naie 
so  frequently  attended  the  manifestations  of  mysticism  in  Frsnca. 
When  theosophic  and  theurgic  mysticism  arose  in  Germany,  and 
attempted  to  construct  an  inspired  science,  which  shoold  dMclosa 
to  the  adept,  by  special  revelation,  the  mysteries  of  nature  anu 
the  hidden  inhahitants  of  the  fire  and  the  wfitcr?,  the  air  and  tho 
earth,  it  was  associated  almost  everywhere  with  religion.  Even 
Paracelsus  was  an  amatenr  divine  as  well  as  a  doctor ;  and  dis- 
)eiises,  in  his  writings,  theology  and  medicine  together.  Jacob 
>ehinen  clothes  the  myste  ries  of  faith  in  the  chemical  jai^on  of 
his  day,  and  unfolds  his  scienutic  theuncs  in  the  language  ot  the 
Bible.  But,  with  all  his  follies,  no  one  who  has  read  his  letteii 
can  donbt  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  feeling.  In 
France,  where  the  Reformaddn  had  been  suppresBed»  and  where 
superstition  had  been  ridicnled  with  soch  snooeea,  the  same  km 
of  the  marveUons  was  most  powerful  with  the  raostirrcligious-^-it 
filled  the  antechamber  of  CagUostro  with  impatient  dandies  and 
grandees,  trembling  and  yet  eager  to  pry  into  the  future — too 
enlightened  to  believe  in  Christ,  yet  too  credulous  to  doubt  the 
powers  of  a  man  before  whose  door  fashion  drew,  night  after 
night,  a  line  of  carriap^es  which  filled  the  street. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  jjlngnlarly  prolific,  both  in  the 
east  and  west,  in  every  variety  ot  mysticism.  It  is  traced  in 
Spain  among  the  Allombrados,  whose  only  records  aie  the 
chronicles  oi  the  Inquisition.  It  existed  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  among  the  remaining  followers  of  Amalric  of  Bena  and 
David  of  Dinant,  the  doctrinal  suocesson  <tf  die  pantheiatie 
Erigeoa.  It  was  the  feveranner  of  the  Reformadon  in  Germany, 
and  pervaded,  under  dilfeiant  fonnsy  both  the  higher  and  toe 
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lower  cl^es  of  society  throughout  SwitzerUnd,  the  Rhinelaad» 
and  the  Netherlands.  It  was  represented  in  Italy  by  Angela  de 
Foligni  and  Catharine  of  Genoa,  while  St  Brigitta  was  its 

dcputv  from  Sweden ;  in  the  ea?t  it  was  gross  and  material  with 
the  Hesychasts  of  Mount  Athos,  and  sacerdotal  with  the  Byzan- 
tine Cahasilas  ;  while  in  Persia,  Stifis  like  Dschelaleddin  Rumi, 
Saadi,  and  Feriduiidin  Attar,  adorned  with  all  the  luxuriant 
imagery  of  Oriental  song,  doctrines  of  mystical  death,  divine 
afflatus,  and  ab:igrpUou  iu  God,  which  cuubtitute  a  pantheistic 
Quietism* 

Under  the  great  German  mysdcs  of  that  period— >£ckart» 
Tauler^  and  Suso— mysticism  was  for  the  first  and  almost  Uie 
last  time  thoroughly  popular*  It  was  occupied*  it  is  true,  wi^ 
the  most  reconiute  speculadons,  its  high-strained  spiritualism 
injged  the  most  impossible  demanda;  but  then  Its  teadiers  wrote 
and  preached  in  the  vernacular,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  laity 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  priesthood,  stood  up  for  the  fiitheiw 
land  against  French  craft  and  papal  domination,  denounced 
judgment  with  a  terrible  prophetic  fervour  on  the  heads  ot 
robber-nobles  and  exactinpr  priests,  formed  associations  for 
safety  and  for  reform  throughout  the  great  free  towns,  in  which 
the  layman  and  the  clerk  were  on  a  level,  and  was,  for  many 
yciirs,  in  many  regions  of  Germany,  the  only  kind  of  religion 
leit  to  a  ^ople  whose  bells  had  been  muffled,  their  mass-books 
shnt»  their  churches  banicadedy  their  priests  silenced  by  the 
▼indictiTe  ban  of  a  ▼olnptnous  pope  at  Avignon.  In  the  four- 
teenth centniy  the  ran^  of  mysticism  was  wide ;  its  tendency 
was  to  idealize  the  ob^jective  truths  of  revelation;  it  found  a 
trinity  and  an  incarnation  within  the  heart  of  man;  it  aimed  to 
restore  men  in  time  to  the  condition  they  were  supposed  to 
occupy  before  time,  when  they  existed  as  thoughts  in  the  mind 
of  God — as  archetypes  within  the  divine  word — in  an  everlast- 
ing now — without  before  and  after ;  it  strove  to  develop  the 
divine  spark,  hidden  in  the  dejith  of  man*s  nature,  by  the 
gradual  reduction  of  that  nature  to  its  nude  simplicity.  In.  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  France,  this  Platonic  element — these 
aipiraLiuns  after  an  ante-natal  state — these  speculations  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  incarnation  of  the  Word  in  the  persons  of 
believers,  drop  out  of  sight,  and  mysdcism  concentrates  itself 
with  Fenelon,  on  the  inward  life  of  disinterested  love.  The 
reformatory  character  of  mysticism  is  &r  less  prominent  in  the 
later  period;  for  In  the  fourteenth  century  reformation  was 
longed  for  and  yet  afar  oiF ;  in  the  seventeenth  it  had  arrived, 
and  the  Galilean  church,  horror^tricken  by  Protestantism, 
identified  eveiy  opposition  to  the  excess  of  outward  observance 
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with  Luther  and  the  devil.  The  reform  ini:;  mysticism  of  Ger-  ' 
many  could  accomplish  no  reformation  bt  causo  of  the  inherent 
defects  of  its  principle.  Couibundinc?,  as  li  did,  sanctitication 
and  justification  —  deficient  in  scripmral  tiuth,  when  grossly 
apprehended  by  the  people  it  too  often  led  to  lawless  excesses 
which  disgraced  it,  ana  when  retained  in  its  purer  form  its 
refined  transcendentalism  could  only  secure  the  sympathies  of ' 
the  few. 

We  need  not  be  at  great  pains,  now*a-dairSy  to  show  that 

mysticism  is  an  error  in  science — that  Jacob  Behmen  was  egre- 
gdoiisly  mistaken  in  fancying  the  little  room  above  his  cobbler*8 
shop  a  holy  place,  in  which  all  the  secrets  of  the  universe  would 
be  revealed  to  him,  while  he  sat  in  his  chair,  pen  in  hand ;  that 
the  thcosophists  were  wrong  in  imagining  that  their  sttulies 
^vere  like  the  Tower  of  the  Universe,  in  which  the  wizard  Zn1ea 
enclosed  the  princes  and  princesses  who  figure  in  the  romance 
of  Aniadis  of  Greece,  and  where  all  the  history  and  mystery  of 
the  world  was  presented  by  magic  to  their  gaze,  as  they  reclined, 
spell-bound,  upon  enchanted  seats. 

Mysticism  is  not  less  an  error  in  religwn — an  excessive  sub- 
jectivity— a  feverish  spiritualisin.  It  supposes  the  human  mind 
to  be  like  one  of  those  old  manuscripts  called  palimpsets, 
from  which  an  earlier  character  has  been  efiaced  to  make  room 
fi>r  some  later  and  worthless  writings  and  which  the  scholar 
caiefuUj  scours  to  remove  the  upper  inscription  and  to  restore 
the  lower,  which  may  prove  some  precious  relic  of  antiquity^ 
over-written  by  the  barbarous  Latin  of  a  nionkish  scribe. 
Similarly  the  mystic  proposes,  by  an  abstractiou  which  shall 
clear  the  mind  of  all  that  time  and  passion  and  the  outer  world 
have  written  there,  to  discover  the  hidden  la\v  primarily  traced 
by  a  divine  hand,  and  to  find  in  the  origirial  of  the  soul,  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  thought  of  God.  Tiie  mediaeval  mysLic 
who  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  this  attempt, 
belie  ved  his  mind  a  miiror  which  in  its  calm  presented  the  exact 
reflex  of  the  verities  of  the  divine  nature  ana  the  unseen  worid 
{iiqtenora  moM3ia  dinmia)— his  impressions  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  revelation — and  to  look  inward  and  to  look  upward  was 
identical  Mysticism,  in  its  higher  forms,  would  ascend  above 
all  historic  facts  and  sensible  images, — aspires  to  gaze  immedi- 
ately on  the  unrevealed  Godhead,  and  to  be  lost  in  that  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  It  substitutes  an  unknown  God  for  the 
known,  and  forgets  that  Scripture — ^adapted,  not  to  an  imaginary 
faculty  of  mystical  iiiiuition,  but  to  the  whole  of  our  nature — is 
full  of  sensible  images,  of  facts,  of  reasonings,  and  ot  appeals  to 
that  hope  and  fear  which  mysticism  disdains.    It  forsakes  the 
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common  sunshine  of  revelation  for  an  extraordinary  light  which 
is  to  illumiuG  its  iiairow  and  ascetic  seclusion,  and  would  be 
lit  only — as  the  Talmud  says  Noah  was  io  the  ark — by  the 
ndiance  of  pearb  and  diamoods.  Its  self-annihiladoii  has  often 
io  oonplelOT  subsdtaled  God  for  the  nmahed  penooality  of  ^ 
iodindualy  that  many  of  its  irotaries  have  regarded  themselves  as 
8  hind  of  divinities^  as  vehicles  of  God>  and  grown  as  mad  as  the 
hypochondriac  woman  whom  old  Barton  describes  as  aftaid  to 
shut  her  hand  lest  she  should  crui^  the  world.  Its  morbid 
introspection  and  its  asceticism  have  generally  made  its  followers 
inactive  and  useless.  Naturalists  tell  us  there  is  a  torpor  produced 
by  heat  as  v^cW  as  bv  cold,  and  that  the  crocodile  and  the  boa  lie 
in  the  baking  mire  of  the  tropics,  as  insensible  as  the  bear  while 
hybematinp:  in  the  arctic  snow.  It  is  the  same  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  when  the  fervoui^s  of  the  mystic  have  subsided  into 
]>ractical  Quietism^  his  sleep  is  as  dead  as  the  frozen  slumber  of 
the  sceptic. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  egotistical  are  some  m;^stic3  in  their 
aUniEtion  of  the  Ego.  They^  are  never  weary  of  tallung  abont  that 
mich  tfa^  profoss  to  annihilate — the  lamentations  and  con* 
fossions  of  their  spiritoal  disorder  minister  continually  to  display 
r-theu:  eloquence  shines  in  the  description  of  imaginary  ailments, 
and  they  parade  their  mental  affluence  as  they  [disclose  their 
spuitual  maladies — somewhat  like  Zoilu8»  who  pretended  to  he  ill 
that  he  might  exhibit  to  his  friends  the  new  purple  counterpane 
he  had  just  received  from  Alexandria.  They  remind  ns  of  that 
picture  of  Affectation  so  finely  drawn  by  Pope»  when  he 
describes  how  she 

"Fnint';  into  airs,  and  lanj^ishes  w:'h  pride, 
On  the  rich  qytilt  tinks  irith  becoming  woet 
Wnpl  in  a  gown  for  tidueM,  and  for  dioir. 
The  duT  ones  feel  snch  maladies  as  theae, 
Wlwa  etch  new  ai^it-dren  giTes  a  new  diMMe*** 

^  The  mystidsm  which  arose  in  Europe  to  leaisC  the  exclu* 
mmem  of  the  clergy  and  the  fotmaltsm  of  the  Bomidi  sacra- 
ments,  did  ^ood  service  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  ezperi* 
mental  religion  against  the  opus  cperatum.  But  that  mysticism 
which  has  been  conducted  and  extolled  by  the  priesthood^  was 
too  commonly  profitable  only  to  confessors  and  directors,  and  a 
most  Tniserable  experiment  for  its  subjects.  When  the  priests 
had  caught  an  enthusiast,  they  availed  themselves,  with  equal 
art  and  cruelty,  of  his  ancyuish,  his  earnestness,  his  self-forget- 
fulness,  to  train  him  tor  a  pattern — to  stimulate  ins  extravagance 
to  its  height; — for  the  more  monstrous  his  asceticism,  the  more 
portentous  and  unnatural  the  distortions  oi  his  frenzied  devotion, 
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the  more,  would  the  ctowd  other,  moncgr  flow,  and  fAmaoA 
flourish.  Such  ■peckneiie  m  meirtal  ana  Bpiritoal  diseaBe  were 
cominoiJy  regarded  with  all  the  leTereoce  the  RoiBiaii  serf  pays 
to  an  intoxicated  man,  with  all  the  veneratioa  the  Mi^mmmedan 
ieek  for  the  idiot  wiioae  intellect  he  believes  to  he  in  heaven* 
These  models  of  useless  setf-sacrifiee  were  put  finrward  by  a 
corrupt  clei^y  to  hide  their  own  self-indulgence,  and  their 
sanctity  was  employed  in  ecclesiastical  tactics  for  much  the  same 
purpose  to  which  Cambyses  put  the  sacred  birds  of  Egypt,  when 
he  posted  a  line  of  them  before  bis  invading  army— aware  that 
the  Egyptians  would  rather  surrender  on  the  spot  than  harm  a 
feather  of  their  holy  ibis.  The  fiery  convulsions  of  these  ardent 
natures  was  often  tuuud  effective  as  a  spectacle,  to  stimulate  the 
sluggish  devotion  and  the  reluctant  ofibrings  of  josser  tempe- 
laments, — as  chemists  say,  that  the  foes  of  Vesaniis  aad  Mam 
supply  die  air  with  gases  wfaidi  lister  Teeetatioo  on  the  duD 
aad  ^met  phdns  of  monotoDdos  Holland,  fii  France,  especially, 
mysticism  was  the  frequent  resource  of  men  and  women  over- 
whelmed by  sofiow,  or  disgusted  with  a  life  of  disBpatkm.  To 
such  the  most  extravagant  fenn  of  religkm  was  the  most  attrac- 
tive, as  extreme  begets  extreme.  In  some  cases,  as  they  resorted 
to  religion,  disappointed  by  the  world,  so  they  took  refii<?e  in 
Quietism  when  disappointed  by  ordinary  religion.  Exhausted 
by  the  tn-  inp^  alternations  of  religious  hope  and  fear,  they  em- 
braced inditierence — and  their  Quietism  was  less  aspiration  than 
desperation.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  bufferings  of  many  a 
bruised  heart,  seeking  peace  in  mysticism  under  the  guidance  of 
some  Jesuit  director, — a  religious  Dousterswivel — whoae  pre- 
tended art  is  powerless  to  bestow  that  treasure  of  tranquillity 
which  is  always  promised,  never  realized — ^who,  instead  of 
healing  the  wounds  wluch  the  world  has  made,  only  creates  new 
distresses^  new  perplexities,  and  new  sbs,  by  hb  vexatious  and 
unnatural  casiustry, — thoughts  of  fear,  which  inflame  the  yet 
smarting  sore,  like  those  stinging  insects  that  bite  and  nestle  in 
the  wounds  the  vampyre-bat  has  made  in  the  flesh  of  the  sleepen 
In  place  of  the  solid,  intelligible  consolation  needed  by  man, 
mysticism  has  too  generally  offered  its  intangible  refinements — • 
its  indefinable  divine  iliapses — touches—tastes,  and  manifesta- 
tions— wluch  emasculate,  instead  of  bracing  the  soul — which 
vanisli,  like  a  dream,  and  leave  it  powerless  and  bewildered — 
which  would  be  questionable  fare  for  the  taste  of  angels,  and  are 
but  the  niuckery  of  food  to  mortals  in  the  body.  How  happy 
would  many  of  its  votaries  have  been  could  they  have  sub- 
stituted for  its  ethereal  exaltations  a  little  of  that  simple  dbt — 
the  scriptural  bread  of  life—M  kindred  to  that  element  in  which 
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man  liTeai  As  it  la^  however,  the  j  reeemble  the  lamb  temght 
into  the  diiiiches  on  St  Agnes'  day — stretched  oat-  on  its 
cushion  fiioged  inth  gold — its  eats  and  tail  decked  with  gaj 
ribands — bleatiDg  to  church  music  —  petted  and  adorned  in 
a  manner,  to  it  most  unintelligible  and  unsatisfying — and 
seeming,  to  the  ear  of  the  satirist,  to  ay  all  the  while-- 

Whatfs  an  tbis  white  datnaik  to  diiaMt  and  graar 

It  is  a  poor  consolation  to  offer  men  Hberty  in  thdr  dreams  as  a 
recompence  for  the  wearisome  inactivity  ot  their  waking  hours — 
to  give  them  the  wings  of  vision  in  the  night  as  a  compensation 
for  Quietist  inertness  by  day — to  emancipate  the  ftncy,  on  con- 
dition of  beix^  suffered  to  lull  the  intellect  into  torpor.  Few 
would  be  content,  in  our  own  day*  thus  to  live  but  half  their 
life,  and  to  resemble .  in  this  respect  that  enchanted  foiest^ 
which  by  day  was  a  company  of  trees,  but  every  night  an  army 

of  warriors. 

Among  ourselves,  of  late,  mysticism  has  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition to  scrij)tiiral  relinrion.  In  Enjrland,  Mr.  Newman :  in 
America,  Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson,  exalt  the  religious 
sentiment  above  the  Bible — question  the  possibility  ot  a  written 
revelation — announce  the  doctrine  oi  disinterested  love  once 
more — ^propose  to  realize  eternity  in  the  present,  by  rising  above 
thjs  meanness  of  fear^  and  the  aelfishness  of  hope, — aod^  in  the 
name  of  the  spirit  agpunst  the  letter^  defend  their  own  opinions 
as  true  spirituality^  and  assail  those  of  others  as  a  corrupt 
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Art.  n. — (1.)  Znohgif :  a  Systematic  Account  of  the  Geneml  Struc 
ture,  HabitSy  Jmtt  ncts,  and  Uses,  of  the  Principal  Families  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  By  W.  B.  Caepenter,  M.D.,  F.B.S.|  F.G.S. 
Two  vols.    London  :  Orr  and  Co.  1848. 

(2.)  The  J^assw)is  (>f  Atiimals,   By  Edwabd  P.  Thomson.  London: 

Chapman  hikI  liall.  1861. 

(3.)  A  Naturalist  s  Sojourn  in  Jamaica.  By  Philip  UemeT  Go8SE| 
A.L.S.,  &a    Loudoa  :  Longman  and  Co.  1851. 

(4.)  A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Shidrj  of  Natural  History,  By 
W.  SwAiNSON.    Lardner's  '  Cabinet  CyclopaBdia.'  1834. 

(5.)  Chamheris  Papen  for  the  People.  No*  82.  Amm4d  Itutineit 
and  InieUigenee* 

The  numerous  works  on  Natural  History  which  continually  issue 
from  the  press  in  this  country,  are  a  standing  proof  of  the  strong 
relkh  for  llib  stud^  which  exists  among  us.  But  they  also 
furnish  ahandant  eridence*  that  of  the  many  who  have  a  taste 
fw  the  puTsnity  very  few  can  ^pve  a  reason  for  their  predilection. 
The  lalMured  attempts  of  wnters  to  justify  themselves^  and  to 
recommend  their  studies  to  the  reader,  satisfy  him,  in  mostcasea^ 
that  the  authors  have  formally  deceived  themselves,  and  are 
unconsciously  endeavouring  to  deceive  otfam.  The  arguments 
made  use  of  do  not  come  warm  from  a  country  scramble  or  a 
saunter  hy  the  riverside,  but  cold  as  after  thoughts.  The  words 
in  which  they  are  expressed  are  a  sort  of  stock  in  trade  common 
to  naturalists  for  the  last  filty  years,  who,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  their  case,  are  accustomed,  not  unfrequently,  to 
lean  for  support  on  a  quotation  from  some  classical  author. 

The  explauatiou  of  this  state  ut  things,  we  think  to  be,  that 
natural  history  is  studied  by  few  as  it  ought  to  be  studied*  If 
it  were  rightly  undefstood,  the  results  would  be  a  full  jusdficaF 
tion  for  the  time  and  attention  bestowed  on  it  But  dUeUafUif 
of  whom  naturalists  at  present  are  chiefly  composed^  needlessly 
reluctant  to  give  even  the  reasons  which  recommend  their  favourite 
pursuit  to  them,  such  as  the  simple  love  of  acquisition,  a  pleasure 
in  observii^  new  forms  of  animal  life,  a  liking  for  on^  object  as 
a  resource  against  ennui,  and  an  inducement  to  take  exercise,  set 
their  inventions  or  memories  to  work,  and  succeed  in  producing 
some  account  of  the  benign  influence?  of  their  pursuit,  or  of  its 
great  practical  uses,  to  do  justice  to  the  comical  nature  of  which 
would  almost  require  it  Moliere.  To  such  an  extent  has  the 
study  of  natural  hisiory  been  thus  overlaid  with  false  glitter, 
that  the  reader  is  glad  when  nothing  is  said  of  objects  and  uses ; 
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for  it  IB  better  that  no  reasons  should  be  g^ven  for  its  study  than 
bad  ones.  Moreover,  though  its  progr^  is  much  retarded  at 
present,  from  the  want  of  some  over-rnling;  object  for  those  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  to  pui*sue,  jet  the  time  lias  not  come  when 
all  the  uses  and  objects  of  natural  history  can  be  stated.  Uses 
now  undreamed  of  will  appear  as  the  study  advances,  just  as  in 
our  own  day  it  has  served  one  important  (and  until  lately  imsus- 
pected)  use,  in  elucidating  the  history  of  our  globe  durinff 
remote  epochs.  The  same  remark  applies  to  sciences  much 
farther  advanced  than  natural  history.  Those  who,  twenty 
Tears  ago,  devoted  themfldTes  to  the  etud^  of  electricity,  coola 
We  given  little  account  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  now  put;  and 
many  still  ardently  pumie  different  branches  of  flcience,  iincon- 
sciooa  of  what  wul  be  the  end  of  their  journey^  but  contented 
because  they  know  they  are  in  the  right  road. 

We  propose  attempting  in  the  present  paper — lat,  Having 
discussed  which  among  the  objects  usually  assigned  as  the  aim  of 
natural  history,  are  not  the  true  objects,  to  show  what  are  some 
important  objects  whicli  it  should  have  in  view.  2ndly,  To 
state  what  are  the  methods  by  which  the  study  must  be  carried 
on,  and  the  direction  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  results  of 
practical  utility.  ' 

hi  discussing  the  first  of  these  points,  we  shall  refer  lo  Dr. 
Carpenter^s  views,  expressed  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Treatise 
cn  Zoology 9  as  being  a  favourable  example  of  the  views  aenenJly 
entertained  by  naturalists.  In  the  foUowmg  extract  J)r.  Car* 
penter  admits  how  little  the  troe  objects  of  the  scienoe  are 
itndevstood;  but  we  think  the  erroia  of  naturalists  are  much 
greater  than  those  which  he  points  out ;  and  it  is  to  those  un- 
noticed by  him  that  we  aie  alxNit  spedally  to  direct  the  reader's 
attaition:— 

*  The  objects  of  natural  hisfeorj  are  perhaps  in  general  leas  elearly 
understood  than  those  of  most  other  sciences,  even  among  those  who 

pursue  it  as  ^heir  professional  employment.  And  it  is  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  this  misconception  that  its  advantages  as  a  means  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cultivation,  and  the  pleasures  which  arise  from  the 
pursuit,  have  been,  ia  the  opinion  of  the  author,  very  commonly 
undenated.  It  is  nsosUy  supposed  to  be  a  science  of  noaiet  and  of 
mirieaie  ekut^ieaihn;  but  it  will  be  shown,  in  the  course  of  this  In- 
trodnction,  that  these,  are  not  the  objects  of  the  science^  bat  merelj 
furnish  the  mechanism  (so  to  speak)  by  which  its  true  ends  are  to  be 
attained.' 

After  some  rematks  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  use  of  classi- 
fication, I>r.  Carpenter  proceeds^ 

*  A  veiy  cmsosy  inspection  ef  the  fonns  and  stroctmes  of  tihe  dif* 
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ferent  tribes  of  living  beings,  which  are  constantly  presenting  them-  . 
selvea  to  our  notice,  may  satisfy  the  observer  that  amongst  all  there  1 
are  rmemNaneei  and  d^erenee§;  betweea  some  the  mMiriiy  being  \ 
»  prerailmg  feature,  whilst  between  others  the  d^tttnen  are  most  I 
obvioas.   Amidst  all  the  variety,  he  perceives  on  closer  examiaatkm  i 
such  a  prevailing  uniformity,  that  he  is  led  to  believe  they  are  all 
formed  on  some  general  plan  or  sysit  >n  analogous  to  that  which  is  seen  I 
to  prevail  in  other  portions  of  the  C n  ator's  works.    And  just  as  the  \ 
astionomer  is  enabled  to  show  tiiat  the  great  principle  of  mutual  | 
attraetkm  tietveen  all  the  masses  of  matter  in  the  unmrs^  not  only 
gowns  the  itgnlar  moy^nents  of  the  beayenly  bodies^  bnt  is  oon- 
etaatlj  prodncing  dight  modifications  or  perturbations  in  their  course 
— so  does  the  naturalist  hope  that  in  the  living  kingdoms  of  nature  | 
some  principle  may  be  discovernblo.  which  not  only  governs  the  uni- 
formity that  exists  in  the  structure  and  actions  of  all  the  creatures  i 
belonging  to  them,  but  produces  those  numerous  deviations  from  it,  * 
irhich  are  at  first  sight  so  perpleidog.    To  discover  this  plan,  there-  \ 
fore»  IS  the  highest  object  of  the  sciMitific  natnraluty  apd  all  bis  en*  I 
deavonrs  sboold  be  directed  to  it* 

In  thus  comparing  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  heavenlj 
bodies  with  those  of  animated  nature.  Dr.  Carpenter  mean  to 
us  to  hare  imdemted  the  difierenoe  in  complexity  or  the  two 
daases  of  phenomena.  In  the  one  case  we  are  concerned  only 
with  motion,  and  that  of  a  very  simple  and  nearly  resDlar  kind ; 
in  the  other,  not  only  with  motkma  the  most  variea  and  least 
regular,  but  with  a  great  yaiiety  of  mental  phenomena.  The 
labours  of  astronometa  hare  aoooeeded  in  deducing  the  motiona 
of  the  planets  from  a  certain  very  simple  primordial  arrangement. 
By  supposing  the  existence  of  a  sun,  planets,  a  law  of  mutual 
attraction,  and  certain  impulses  p-iven  once  lor  all  to  the  planets, 
the  subsequent  phenomena  would  proceed  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. A  few  simple  factny  or,  to  use  a  convenient  word  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Chalmers,  collocations,  and  a  simple  law,  explain 
nil  the  niovements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Since  this  machinery 
was  first  established  and  set  in  motion,  no  new  circumstance 
affectingits  motion  has  been  introduced* 

Now  l>r.  Carpenter  ^ppeara  to  think  that  aome  anangement 
analogous  to  this  most  hold  in  the  animated  creation.  He  looks 
forward  to  a  discovery,  bjr  scientific  research,  that  all  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  animal  sresult  from  some  simple  col-  i 
heaUon  of  things  and  simple  laws,  both  estahUsfaed  m  the  \ 
beginning,  and  which  have,  without  further  agency,  pro- 
dnoed  all  the  xesolts  we  find  now  existing  in  the  worla  of 
animated  nature.  And,  he  further  thinks,  that  *  all  the  cndea- 
*  votire  of  the  •scientific  naturalist  should  be  directed  towards 
<  discovering'  this  simple  primeval  anangement.    We  must 
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xemind  Dr.  Caipenter^  howmr»  that,  as  a  matter  of  &ct»  the 
Tarious  phenomena  of  animal  life  have  not  been  placed,  to  any* 
thing  like  the  degree  with  the  heavenly  bodi^  bejond  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances*  On  the  contrary,  tlicy  are 
extremely  liable  to  modification  from  mundane  influences.  Thus, 
food,  air,  climate  act  upon  them,  and  human  beings  can  to  a 
great  extent  control  them.  So  that,  unless  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks 
tnat  this  great  varioty  of  influencing  circumstances  can  also  be 
reduced  to  one  principle,  like  that  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  his  theory  requires  much  modificution.  Tt  may 
be  urged  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  these  circin  a  stances  arc,  as  it 
were,  *a  known  quantity,'  varying  only  between  certain  limits, 
and  that  his  supposition  will  be  suiiiciently  confumed,  it  ihe 
variety  and  complexity  of  Lhe  phenomena  of  the  animal  world 
are  herea^r  shown  to  proceed  from  the  action  of  varyiDji;  cir- 
cumstances on  certain  simple  materials,  simply  arranged  m  the 
beginning*  If  this  were  so,  we  should  contend^  that  in  directing 
the  whofe  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  investigation  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  subject»  he  is  engrossing  their  attention  with 
what  IS  only  half  the  proUem>  and  the  half  in  which  they  are 
least  likely  to  meet  with  success.  Surely  the  laws  by  which  Ibod 
is  converted  into  animal  or  yegetable,  nervous  or  muscular 
tissue,  or  into  bony  structure,  —  the  laws  under  which  large 
tribes  of  animals  have  become  extinct  in  former  times,  and 
vegetable  species  most  precious  to  ninn  threaten  to  become  so, 
in  our  own,  are  as  laigc  a  part  of  our  subject, — as  much  require 
to  be  explained,  are  as  much  the  field  of  science,  as  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  simple  cell.  In  sciences  which  have  to  do  with 
phenomena,  much  less  modiiiable  by  circumstances  than  that  of 
natmral  history,  the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  law  or  pUn  is  not 
the  object  to  which  the  student  should  be  principally  directed. 
Even  m  astronomy,  where  the  discovery  of  uie  plan  would  have 
led  to  the  discoveiy  of  everything  else,  it  would  have  been 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  have  arrived  at  that  first ;  and 
we  are  thankfiil  that  the  Chaldean  shepherds  took  a  diftrent 
course.  For  practical  purposes,  the  knowledge  of  the  form  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  means  of  navigating  out  of  sight  of  land, 
the  explanation  of  eclipses  and  other  alarming  phenomena,  have 
been  the  preat  achievements  of  astronomy;  and  these  results 
had  been  obtained  hmrr  before  the  L^rcat  plnn  of  the  solar  system 
could  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms — a  plan  which,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  might  have  remained  undiscovered  or  been  more  complex, 
without  much  affecting  our  practice.  But  when  we  turn  from 
astronomy  to  a  science  more  resembling  that  of  zoology,  the 
errw  of  aiming  solely  at  the  highest  generalizations  beoomes 
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more  apparent.  What  should  we  say  if  a  cbemist»  who  under 
the  well-founded  impieflsion  that  the  table  of  elementary  sub- 
stances might  be  increased,  or  diminished,  or  modified,  should 
direct  his  pupils  exclusively  to  its  completion  or  rectification? 
Or,  to  compare  natural  history  with  the  history  of  mankind, 
could  we  coincide  in  ojrinion  with  a  philosopher  who,  arguing 
(as  he  might  fairly  do)  that  human  history  is  the  ionf»-(Trawn 
consequence  of  the  primeval  feelings  of  man,  acting  with  the 
Tarying  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  should 
recommend  the  historian  to  make  it  his  chief  study  to  discover 
what  those  primeTal  feelings  were  ?  Such  advioe  would  meet 
with  little  s^ympathy  at  present,  when  the  spedal  deoumd  on 
philosophy  is  an  answer  to  such  questions  as-— *  How  is  the 
'  physical  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  in 
'  the  present  day,  to  be  raised.*  We  by  no  means  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  deductive  method  of  investigating  complex 

Phenomena;  but  that  is  a  different  process  firom  the  one  Dr. 
Carpenter  sets  before  the  student.  Dr.  Carpenter's  object  is 
attained  by  the  discovery  of  a  certain  plan  or  original  arrange- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  which  plan  (supposing  it  possible  to 
attain  it)  would  only  be  made  deductively  useful  by  lauDciiiog  it 
into  the  sea  of  circumstances. 

But  even  concedino;  to  Dr.  Carpenter  the  privilege  of  shutting 
out  from  the  nainralist  the  investigation  of  the  modiiications 
exercised  on  animal  development  by  mundane  causes,  we  doubt 
whether  he  is  justified  in  believing  that  animal  life  commenced 
under  any  form  so  nmple  as  that  which  gave  rise  to  oor  sdar 
system.  Granted  that  vitality  and  animal  manifestations  depend 
upon  structure — ^which  is  by  no  means  certain,  fer  we  may  weE 
suppose  that  a  structure  exactly  resembling,  to  our  senses,  a 
given  structure^  would  not  exhibit  the  same  vital  and  animal 
phenomena,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  Momething  imperceptible 
to,  and  never  to  be  perceived  by,  such  senses  as  we  possess; 
granting  also  that  all  animal  structure  can  be  shown  to  have 
oriirinated  in  a  simple  cell ;  yet  this  cell,  out  of  which  so  many 
different  tissues  are  to  arise,  simple  as  it  may  a]Tpear  to  our 
senses,  must  at  least  have  as  many  different  susceptibilities  to 
external  agents,  as  are  tliese  didercnt  tissues — a  feet  which  dis- 
countenances the  notion  of  extreme  simplicity. 

We  may  illustrate  the  differences  between  ihc  subject  matter 
of  the  astronomer  and  that  of  the  naturalist  by  comparing  ihem 
to  two  pieces  of  woven  material,  the  one  plain,  the  other  orna- 
mental and  complicated.  On  examining  the  former,  ^ou  per- 
ceive that  it  has  been  constructed  on  a  simple  plan,  bemg  nist, 
a  simple  collocation  of  threads^  and  nex^  the  repetition  of  a  ample 
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motion,  corresponding  to  a  law.  Turning  to  the  other  piece, 
which  is  much  li-irder  to  unravel,  and  onlv  to  be  understood  by 
laboriously  toliowing  each  thread,  we  tind  that  this  piece,  too, 
began  with  a  certain  arrangement  of  threads,  though  one  rnorc 
complex  than  that  of  the  plainer  piece.  We  also  find  that  the 
motion  in  this  case  was  not  the  simple  motion  of  the  former  case, 
but  was  both  less  simple  and  more  varied;  and  farther,  that, 
from  time  to  time,  old  threads  were  abandoned^  and  new  ones 
intvodaoed  (with  dianges  in  the  pattern),  ao  that  no  one  plan 
penraded  the  whole  work,  both  the  fixed  and  the  moveable  part 
oeinff  in  a  ooune  of  oontinoal  cbaiq^. 

The  aim  of  the  science  of  natond  hiatoiy  having  been  laid 
down  b^  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  way  we  have  shown,  he  turns  to 
the  Bubject  of  ite  direct  advantages  to  man,  which  he  elucidates 
by  a  few  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  over-multiplication 
OI  certain  destructive  species  has  been  kept  down;  but  the  skill 
in  this  direction  that  he  r(  rnrds  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
due  so  much  to  knowledge  ot  natural  history  as  to  those  habits 
of  observ^ation  which  most  persons  engaged  in  practical  agri* 
culture  possess. 

While  differing  with  Dr.  Carpenter  on  some  important  points, 
we  are  glad  to  record  his  denuucialion  of  '  mere  collectors,'  who 

*  estimate  their  acquirements  more  by  the  number  of  species  they 
^poeaeaBy  than  by  theur  knowledge  of  those  geneial  piincipleflr 

*  which  constitute  the  science  of  natural  hiatory/  'It  is*  he 
continues,  'in  the  search  after  thoee  general  principles  which 

*  regulate  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  animated  as  well  as 

*  inanimate  creation,  that  the  noblest  powere  of  the  human  in- 
'  tellect  are  concerned.'  We  by  no  means  disagree  with  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  the  importance  he  assigns  to  the  discovery  of 
general  principles,  on  which,  no  doubt,  the  vahie  of  natural 
history,  as  a  science,  entirely  depends.  We  only  demur,  as  we 
hope  we  have  made  clear  enough,  to  the  doctrine,  that  these 
pnnciples  ought  to  be  Jirst  prmdpies,  and  are  likely  to  be 
simple  ones. 

Among  the  iiiducement^  frequently  held  out  by  wrltere  on 
natural  history,  for  the  study  of  that  science,  are  the  effects 
^hidi  its  pnnnit  Is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  moral  Acuities. 
A  few  remarks  on  this  pointy  coRceining  which  aerious  miscon- 
ceptions preyaily  must  not  be  here  omitted. 

In  comparing  the  nature  of  man  with  that  of  animals  lower  in 
the  scale  than  himself,  we  see  at  once  that  the  part  which  they 
have  in  common  is  that  of  which  man  has  least  reason  to  be 
proud.  This  portion  of  our  being  is,  no  doubt,  subservient  to 
the  high  ends  for  which  man  was  designed;  but  though  suited 
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to  be  a  good  servaDt,  it  is  uniycrsallj  admitted  to  be  a  bad 
nunter.  All  our  notions  of  a  worthy  character  imply  the 
enperioriQr  of  the  spiritual  over  the  ammal  desires.  We  respect 
a  man  in  proportion  as  the  fiirmer  role  the  latter;  and  aamit 
that  when  the  animal  propensities  have  the  upper  placc^  man  is 
dcOTaded  into  something  no  better  than  the  beast  of  the  field. 

This  being  so,  we  ousht  not  to  be  surprised,  on  examining 
the  animal  world  by  itself,  to  find  that  while  the  same  beauties 
exist,  which  we  had  already  desired  in  the  corresponding  parts 
of  our  own  nature,  there  arc  nho  the  same  blemishe?.  The 
structure  is  beautiful,  and  the  adaptations  most  inc^enious ;  but 
also,  when  we  turn  to  the  mental  part,  the  dispositions  are  most 
animal.  Have  we  any  right  to  expect  otherwise  ?  Are  not  tlie 
virtues  of  temperance,  generosity,  uisinterestedness — those  whicli 
belong  to  what  is  specially  human  in  our  nature ;  and  sensuality, 
hardness  of  heart,  and  selfishness,  the  products  of  our  animal 
natofe,  which  it  is  onr  dnty  to  curb^  repress,  or  oreroome?  It 
is  those  natnialists  fwe  fimr  not  a  few)  who  insist  on  finding  in 
Ae  animated  worla  what  is  not  there,  and  what  we  have  no 
light  to  expect  should  be  therey  who  ave  to  blame,  and  who 
ficeqaently,  we  doubt  not,  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the  minds  of  the 
younger  portion  of  their  usteners.  l^t  us,  by  all  means,  en* 
deavour  ouiselves  to  appreciate,  and  to  teach  others  to  appreciate, 
the  numerous  animal  beauties  odf  the  world  of  animal  life,  beauties 
of  structure,  and  of  function  without  number;  but  let  us  avoid, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  exaltinrr  the  purely  animal  over  the 
human  and  spiritual — in  fact,  undoing  m  natural  histoiy  what 
moral  and  religious  instruction  is  intended  to  do.  When  we  are 
discoursing  on  the  mental  tjualities  of  animals,  their  dispositions 
and  conduct  to  each  other,  let  us  abstain  from  asserting  that  all 
is  haruiony  where  so  much  is  discord;  and  when  we  draw  a 
le»on  from  animal  life,  let  not  the  lesson  be  that  animal  hie 
h  tibe  troe^  the  beantifiil  one,  but  the  very  opposite;  let  it 
be  pointed  at  as  a  warning,  not  held  up  as  an  example. 

In  concluding  these  remarits,  controverting  chiray  the  views 
advanced  in  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  treatise,  we  by 
no  means  vrish  to  disparage  the  treatise  itself,  which,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined  it,  has  the  same  merits  for  which  Dr.  Car* 
pentei^s  other  writii^p  are  distinguished*  It  is,  we  repeat, 
because  Dr.  Carpenter,  while  i^reeing  nearly  with  other 
naturalists,  has  expressed  his  views  with  greater  clcamrss  tliaii 
they  have  done,  that  we  have  joined  issue  with  him,  rather  than 
with  any  other  author. 

Before  proceetlinoc  to  discuss  the  method  in  which  natural 
history  should  be  studied,  and  the  direction  which  such  study 
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should  take  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  state  clearly 
some  important  object  as  an  aim  for  the  naturalist's  invcstif^a- 
tions  ;  though  we  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  predict — wc  doubt 
even  the  possibility  of  predictiog>  at  present — where  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  science  lie. 

The  utility  and  interest  of  any  science  must  mainly  depend 
upon  its  relaiious  to  the  welfare  of  man.  The  problems  which 
interest  mankind  most,  are  those  which  concern  themselves ;  and 
the  less  bearing  any  particular  study  has  on  humaa  concemsi  the 
less  hold  must  we  expect  it  to  have  on  human  alfection&  It 
may  seem  to  tell  against  this  tale>  that  the  science  of  Astronomy 
has  been  pursued  so  nearly  to  conipletion,  while  others^  more 
concerned  with  man's  practical  wants — ^those,  for  instance,  of 
medicine  and  monils— are  the  one  extremely  incomplete,  and 
the  other  barely  commenced.  Hie  great  difficoldes  which  beset 
the  latter  sciences,  no  doubt  account,  in  a  great  measure,  for  this 
remarkable  retardation ;  hwt  tlicre  cau  also  be  little  doubt  that 
the  study  of  medicine  even  now  draws  more  students  than  that 
of  astronomy ;  and,  doubtless,  when  it  is  once  generally  felt  that 
the  human  mind  and  huuiaii  conduct  are  amenable  to  laws  like 
the  other  parts  of  creation, — especially  when  the  science  of 
human  nature  and  huiiiau  couduci  can  point  to  any  striking 
result  arising  out  of  its  study, — that  science  will  command  even 
a  higher  interest  than  medicine.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
study  of  natural  hbtoiT.  The  connexion  between  men  and 
animals  is  much  doeer  than  that  between  mankind  and  the  stars. 
We  see,  at  once,  that  many  powerful  sympathies  unite  the  two 
former,  and  we  may  readily  infer  both  a  high  utility  in  the  study 
and  the  direction  where  tluit  utility  is  to  be  sought  Wc  are  not 
linked  with  the  lower  animals  by  our  higher  feelings,  but  by 
community  of  sensations  and  appetites.  If  the  study  of  animals 
is  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  Man,  it  must  be  on  the 
latter  part  of  it;  and  when  we  perceive  how  intimate  is  the  con- 
nexion between  the  animal  and  the  spiritual  part  in  man,  we 
shall  admit  that  the  aim  of  natural  history  is  not  a  low  one. 

Wc  conclude,  then,  thai  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest  aim  of  the 
naturalist  should  be,  to  elucidate  that  part  of  the  nature  of 
man  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  other  animals. 

Having  thus  clearly  before  us  the  fact,  that  in  acquiring  know* 
ledge  respecting  animals,  we  are  likely  to  learn  truths  of  the 

freatest  importance  to  man,  we  have  next  to  decide  what  is  the 
ind  of  knowledge  respecting  animal  life  which  is  most  likely 
to  aid  the  object  in  view.  We  know  that  the  most  useful  kind 
of  knowledge,  not  only  in  natural  history,  but  in  everything 
else,  is  the  uiowledge  of  the  caimexum  of  things^— the  knowledge 
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of  causation, — or,  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  different  phenomena  are  united.  It  is  precisely  by 
laying  down  such  laws,  that  any  study  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  fdimoe.  And  natoral  history  can  only  \vj  dum  to  snch  a 
title  by  disclosing  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  animal 
kingdoni* 

We  may  divide  the  investigations  which  the  naturalist  has 
thus  to  pursue*  into  two  parts — relating  to  the  Physical  and  to 
the  Mental  laws  of  animals — branches  cuf  the  study  which  are  as 
different  as  those  pursued  by  the  human  physiolc^ist  and  the 
mental  philosopher.  We  have  some  remarks  to  offer  on  each  of 
these  branches  of  natural  history. 

In  studying  the  physical  relations  of  an  animal  structure,  we 
have  to  do  with  that  which  is  directly  apparent  to  onr  smses; 
but  in  studying  their  mental  feelings,  we  are  studvin^  that  of 
which  our  senses  can  take  no  direct  cognizance,  the  iac  ts  l)eing 
learned  only  indirectly,  as  inferences  from  what  we  observe.  This 
f^at  difference  between  the  two  cases  renders  their  methods  of 
investigation  also  very  different,  and  the  one  more  complex  than 
the  other.   The  fiist  of  the  two  inquiries  is  generally  more 
simple  than  the  corresponding  inquiries  into  the  human  frame* 
wonc>  because  the  parts  are  more  simple;  moreover,  we  can 
make  use  more  fieely  of  experiments  m  the  case  of  animals 
than  in  that  of  man«    Accordingly,  this  branch  of  the  study  of 
natural  history  has  advanced  far  beyond  the  other  branch,  and 
resn!t«  have  already  been  obtained  of  great  importance  towards 
understanding  the  analogous  Ptnicture  and  function^  of  Tiian.  It 
has  even  gone  beyond  the  elucidation  of  man's  animal  functions; 
for,  by  pointing  out  what  is  the  part  of  his  machinery  wliicli  is 
concerned  with  those  funcLions,  it  has  eiialjled  physiologists  to 
see  what  is  the  part  winch  is  not  £<o  concerned,    lor  inslaoce, 
the  localisation  of  the  different  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
ef  man,  has  been  done  mainly  through  the  comparison  of  that 
system  with  the  system  of  the  higher  animals;  those  parts  of  / 
the  human  brain  to  which  there  is  least»  or  nothing  to  correspond 
in  the  brains  of  the  higher  animals,  being  assumed  to  be  the 
machinery  of  the  mental  nrocesses  peculiar  to  man.    Such  com- 
parisons have  been  extenaed  down  the  whole  animal  series,  at 
every  step  throwing  light  on  the  functions  of  different  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  of  man.    We  need  not  dwell  more  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  on  which,  we  believe,  all  the  hrst  physiolo* 
gists  are  agreed.    What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  fields  / 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  for  the  ultimate  good  \ 
of  mankind,  is  already  very  great;  and  what  will  be  accom-  \ 
plislied  no  one  would  venture  to  predict. 

NO.  XXXIV.  C  C 
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Fron  this  brief  stattwnt  conetniliir  the  fini  baoA  tbe 
flliidj>  we  proeeed  to  tbe  wcond,  in^ort&tring  which  so  little  has 
jet  been  aceooiptisbed.  The  state  of  this  pert  pf  netanl  bistncy 
as  a  striking  instaoce  how  mnch  ialerest  may  surrouiid  eeilais 
pursuits,  ak^  with  very  little  pvogiees  in  them.  The  press  teems 
with  anecdotes  of  animals,  and  yet  book  after  book  learcs  ua 
almost  as  far  firoea  understaiidiDg  their  mental  states  as  if  we  had 
lived  two  thousand  years  ago.  Such  books  are  not,  perhaps, 
without  a  use;  they  raav,  possibly,  serve  the  same  purpose  as  old 
ballads  and  chronicles  to  the  historian  ;  hnt  i^iirelv  one  wlio  would 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  wnlcrstatuimtj  phenomena,  would  now 
be  of  more  use  than  twenty  fresli  recorders  of  them.  Chaldiean 
shepherds  were  very  useful  in  the  earliest  davs  of  astrunoni v,  but 
after  a  certain  succtssiou  of  them,  we  iuund  it  to  our  advantage 
that  a  Kepler  and  a  Newton  should  arise.  Are  naturalists  cod* 
SBoe  to  itmsm  for  eifer  in  the  Chaldsiati-ehephetd  state  of 

It  is  a  cvrions  sort  of  li^t  whidi  breaks  fordi  at  that  poiat  in 
tbe  series  of  the  seieiioes  where  mind  fint  makea  its  appeaianoe. 
We  begin  with  mathematics  and  astionomy^  which  ooaoens 
themselves  with  mattes  alone,  and  give  ns  no  reason  to  sosf^t 
anything  belnnd  the  scene,  as  it  were,  inviable  to  our  senses  and 
yet  influencing  the  matter  before  us.  Wc  proceed  to  chemistry, 
and  whilrr  we  trace  the  l;iws  existinfj:  between  the  matter  before 
us,  we  begin  to  be  con  eioiis  of  somcihinL:  behind  the  material 
curtain  to  have  sij>]>icions  of  some  »,eaie,  or,  at  least,  of  some 
afiections  concealed  in  the  matter  itself,  and  henc^  we  talk  of 
chemical  affinities.  Farther  on  wc  reach  electricity,  and  here 
the  phenomena  we  witness  among  the  material  particles  are  so 
strange  that  at  last  we  cannot  help  supposing  a  presence,  thoueh 
kifisible  to  our  senses^  and  we  call  it  elMtricity*  We  nw^t 
net  inaptly  regard  it  as  the  mind  of  inoiganised  mailer.  The 
further  we  have  advanced  hitherto^  the  more  complez  havw 
onr  studies  bccosoe^  Matter,  which  is  alone  aeoessible  to  ons 
senses,  has  &llen  more  and  more  in  importance.  Once  it  was 
everything,  now  it  is  only  the  face  of  the  clock»  and  all  the 
wheeb  and  springs  behind  it  are  hidden  to  us.  However,  we 
can  still  wind  onr  clock  up  and  make  it  do  good  service  for  us. 
We  advance  again,  and  iind  ourselves  in  the  field  of  vegetation, 
a  rep:iou  nut  very  different  irom  that  we  have  just  passed  ;  but  we 
call  the  new  genie,  not  electricity,  but  vitality,  and  we  begin  to 
gympnthize  with  it  iis  being  part  of  ourselves.  When  a  tiower 
droops  or  dies,  we  feel  sorrowful,  and  when  it  shoots  up  in  all 
the  vigour  of  youth  we  are  pleased.  One  step  more,  arid  we 
^aie  in  the  animal  world;  and  hm  at  last  we  seem  to  recognise 
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the  genie  as  an  acquaintance.  We  arc  no  lonn^er  restricted  to 
what  is  visible  to  our  senses  alone ;  the  fornix  and  positions  of 
inatter  are  mere  si^os  which  the  genie  exhibits.  Our  business 
now  does  not  consist,  as  m  cbemistiyy  in  the  difBcnlt  endeavour 
to  coaaect  one  of  these  signs  with  anpdier  by  repealed  obser^ 
Ticion  of  tiieiD^  and  nothni^  bat  then.  When  we  now  m  a 
siffDy  wa  go  at  onoe  to  the  fedh^  wloeh  it  indicates^  and  inlinr 
what  the  next  sign  will  be  from  oar  knowledge  of  that  feeling. 
We  do  not  laborioosly  endeavour  to  understand  ike  clock  by ' 
attentivdj  studying  the  hands  on  its  &ce.  We  see  its  interior 
machinery,  and  tbenoe  speculate  on  what  will  happen.  Thus 
what  seems  t'he  natural  orcler  of  the  sciences — namely,  firom  the 
more  simple  to  the  more  complex — is  at  a  certain  point  of  the 
scries  reversed :  for  in  recogrnsing,  as  we  ascend  the  animal 
scale,  a  something  immaterial  (sensations,  passions,  &c.,  which 
are  analogous  to  those  of  man),  we  apply  a  new  method  to  our 
investigations,  derived  from  our  stuay  of  man;  a  l>einQ:  more 
complex,  it  is  true,  but  open  to  our  investigations,  because  we 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  species  itself  Let  us  examine  more 
doselj  in  what  respect  that  method  diflfen  from  die  one  we  have 
bean  pnrsaii^ — in  what  mpect  the  stodj  of  a  human  being 
difian  6mn  ws  study  of  simple  matter,  sndi  as  the  astionomer 
<r  chemist  is  conoemed  with* 

The  phenomena  exhibited  to  the  senses  bj  a  human  being 
nay  generaUy  be  resolved  into  certain  motionfl^  like  those  exhi- 
bited by  a  planet;  or  into  motions  accompanied  by  <^rtaia 
colours,  odours,  or  sonndsy  and  there&re  not  generically  different 
from  chemical  phenomcnn.  Yet  how  differently  we  jiidp^c  of 
the  former — what  different  thouuhts  they  suggest,  and  how 
readily  we  understand  them  in  com|)aiison  with  what  would  be 
the  case  had  we  only  those  means  of  investigating  them  which 
we  have  to  depend  on  in  the  other  sciences  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  examining  a  human  being 
as  if  we  were  examining  one  of  the  stars  or  a  chemical  mixture. 
Suppose^  for  instance,  that  we  are  looking  at  the  nmple  external 
life  of  a  day-labourer,  with  no  ether  means  of  investigating  it 
than  belong  to  the  astronomer  or  chemist^  and  let  ns  rettect  on 
what  we  ahodd  see.  We  shonid,  in  the  first  place,  perceive  a 
bnman  body  emerging  briskly  from  a  cottage  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, proceeding  to  a  certain  neld»  going  thvoogh  the  movements 
of  ploughing,  tuurrowing,  sowing,  and  reaping,  interspersed  with 
certain  short  periods  of  eating,  drinking^  talking,  whistling,  and, 
finally,  returning  more  slowly  to  the  same  cottage,  lying  down, 
and  goina;  to  sleep.  Now,  havinjr  thus  before  ns  n  complex 
ssfies  of  pheaomena^  we  might  proceed,  in  the  way  of  the  astro-% 
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nomer  or  chemist,  to  connect  one  part  with  another.  We  should  ^ 
soon  observe  a  certain  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred, 
as,  for  instance,  that  ploughing  came  before  harrowing,  sowing 
before  reaping,  and  tnat  eating  came  at  stated  short  mterrals. 
PuiBuing  otir  comparison^  we  may  further  assume  that,  like  the  ^ 
chemist,  we  have  the  power  of  making  experiments  among  the 
phenomena  before  us.  Among  the  experiments  we  make,  one 
may  be  to  withdraw  the  food  which  we  have  already  noticed  to 
play  some  part  in  the  proceedings.  On  doing  so,  we  find  in  all 
cases,  that  the  phenomena  cease  to  be  proouced.  Ploughing:, 
harrowing,  whistling,  and  talking,  are  all  abandoned,  and  the 
human  object  of  our  investigations  at  length  vanishes.  Wherever 
human  movements  are  going  oji,  we  find  eating  and  drinking 
among  them ;  and  wherever  these  movements  are  prevented, 
there  end  the  human  movements.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
legitimately  enough,  that  food  enters  as  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment to  all  human  phenomena — a  conclusion  which,  gained, 
as  we  suppoise  it  to  have  been,  by  the  chemical  method  of  invea-^ 
tigation,  might  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  step  in  the  science 
of  human  nature.  But  how  small  a  part  of  all  the  connexion 
between  human  beings  and  &ehr  food  does  this  disooveiy  lay 
bare  to  us  I  Instead  of  a  simple  case  of  necessary  oonnezioD»  - 
what  we  really  know  by  other  means  is  something  as  follows : 
that  the  cause  of  all  those  movements  is  a  mental  state,  namely, 
the  foreknowledge  of  what  hunger  is — the  knowledge  that  food 
is  necessary  to  existence — the  love  of  life  (including  love  of 
family,  friends,  &c.),  the  dread  of  death,  and  so  forth.  It  is  by 
knowing  this  inner  life  that  we  have  the  feeling  of  understanding 
i  human  phenomena,  and  are  able  to  interpret  them.  Hardly  a 
moiuciiL  ofo[ir  lives  passes  with(mt  our  binl  liiMx  some  inferences 
on  the  supposed  existence  in  other  persons  oi  luiiiiaicrial  feelings, 
as  causes  of  phenomena.  These  feelings  are  implied  in  every 
act  of  human  intercourse.  What  ground,  then,  have  we  for  so 
firmly  established  a  belief  in  what  is  not  and  never  can  be 
cognizable  by  our  senses? 

We  are  well  aware^  that  the  belief,  into  the  foundation  of 
which  we  are  about  to  inquire,  existed  intuitively  and  was  acted 
on  before  any  reasons  were  asked ;  but  we  also  know  very  well, 
that  in  former  days  human  sympathies  were  extended  niuch 
farther  than  was  reasonable,  and  are  so  in  the  present  day  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  and  among  the  ignorant  in  our  own 
country.  Tt  was  thon<rhf,  ns  we  know,  that  the  rustling  of  the 
groves  was  the  tender  language  of  ihe  Dryads;  the  gushings  of 
the  fountains  were  the  outpoui  it)gs  of  tl^eir  nymphs;  and  lair 
iiowcrs  were  transformed  youtiis  or  maideQ&    In  the  present 
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day  ve  no  longer  believe  in  these  fairy  existences  As  regards 
groves,  fcrantains^  and  the  flowers  of  the  Held,  we  think  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  mistaken,  that  their  belief  was  not  founded 
on  &ct.    Are  we  sure  that  the  extension  we  do  give  to  oar 

sympathies  is  warranted  by  reason — that  the  existences  we  do 
take  for  granted,  are  not  fancies  of  our  brain,  as  those  were  of 
the  Greek  imagination?  Let  us  again  place  a  case  betbre  us  in 
all  its  circumstances. 

If  we  saw  before  us  a  person  in  tears,  should  we  not  imme- 
diately take  for  granted  a  certain  state  of  feeling  of  that  person's 
uiiud,  as  being  implied  ia  the  exteiiial  appearance  we  witness — ■ 
a  state  of  feeUns  which,  slightly  varied,  as  every  one  will  admit 
it  may  be,  in  different  persons,  yet  every  one  believes  that  he 
understands  in  the  main?  When  we  consider  on  what  this 
universal  belief  b  founded,  we  perceive  that  it  proceeds  from  an 
equally  extensive  personal  experience*  Every  one  knows  what 
it  is  to  shed  tears,  and  every  one  is  conscious  how  he  felt  at  tho 
time*  If  any  one  could  be  found  who  never  had  shed  tear% 
that  person  would  be  incapable  of  understanding  the  case  sup- 
posed— as  incapable  as  a  blind  person  is  of  understanding  what 
the  colour  red  is.  The  case,  then,  is  ont?  of  inference  :  it  is  the 
extension  of  a  case  of  causation,  of  which  we  have  had  experi- 
ence to  a  similar  case.  But  are  wc  mve  the  cases  are  similar? 
VYe  began  by  connecting  ourselves  in  a  state  of  tears  with  a  given 
state  of  our  feelings.  We  cow  see  aiiotlicr  person  in  tears,  and 
wc  infer  that  the  cause  of  that  persun  being  so,  is  his  being 
under  the  influence  of  a  similar  feeling.  Putting  aside  the  fact 
that  in  reasoning  fiom  any  eflect  to  a  cause,  we  must  allow  for 
the  possibili^  of  more  causes  than  one  producing  the  sam^ 
eSect,  then  the  only  doubt  which  can  attach  to  the  legitimacy  of 
'Onr  inference  isi,  the  doubt  whether  one  person  is  sufficiently 
like  another  person  to  warrant  our  applying  the  experience 
gained  regarding  the  one  to  the  other.  Now  there  arc,  no 
doubt,  considerable  differences  between  both  the  external  and 
internal  appearance  of  one  human  being  and  another,  but  the 
resemblances  nre  so  much  greater,  tliat  wc  are  at  least  justified 
in  making  the  inference  provisionally,  iiaving  done  so,  we  find 
out  numerous  ways  of  checking  our  conclusion ;  for  instance,  we 
know  that  if  the  state  of  feeling  which  we  have  supposed,  does 
really  exist,  it  must  have  had  a  cause,  and  we  know  from  personal 
experience  what  sort  of  cause  to  expect.  We  can  inquire,  there- 
fore, whether  there  was  any  such  cause  in  the  case  before  us. 
•  We  find,  perhaps,  that  there  had  been  the  loss  of  some  near 
relation.  Such  an  antecedent  we  are  perfectly  aware  would^  in 
xNir  own  case,  produce  exactly  the  state  of  mind  whidi  would 
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qltimatcly  lead  to  1ean»  This  anteoedent  being  present,  in  ibe 
case  before  ne  nitut  have  had  an  effect,  and  wooid  hare  jott  the 
e€eet  wbtdi  we  had  from  independent  waioiiing  beKeved  to  be 
there  already.    Numerooa  other  dieomstances  lend  thenelves 
to  confirm  thia  ahnost  inefiagable  conchuioD.   We  endeaipour 
to  comfcart  the  person.    We  use  the  kngnage  which,  awmnniM; 
the  state  of  feelmg  to  be  what  we  have  ourselves  experienced^ 
wmiM  we  know  comfort  ourselves;  and  we  find  that  our  words 
have  the  expected  effect  in  thcire.    Notwithstandiniz;,  however, 
that  the  general  extei^ion  ot  personal  experience  from  oiirRclvcs 
to  others  is  founded  on  correct  canons  oi  logic,  yet  the  ditiicul- 
tics  which  frequently  beset  ns  \n  establishing  the  requisite  data, 
are  so  very  great,  that  in  drawing  such  inferences,  to  miss  is 
much  more  common,  we  presume,  than  to  hit  the  mark.  But 
much  depends,  also,  on  the  class  of  feelings  we  are  c<mcemed 
inth.    Some  atataa  of  fteltng  can  be  predicled  to  eadatwitk 
modi  more  oeitain^  than  othen  i  die  grait  diflerenoe  in  tfua 
Mpect  depending  on  the  extent  to  iHiien  we  have  auceeeded  in 
connecting  atates  of  fediog  with  physical  states.    Thos,  if  we 
see  a  peiaoo  with  perfect  oigans  of  sight  looking  at  a  given 
object^  we  may  infer,  without  much  doubt,  what  is  the  picture  in 
hia  Bund ;  but  if  we  endeavour  to  push  our  knowledge  £yrther, 
and  to  ascertain  what  other  states  of  feeling  tins  picture  arouses, 
we  are  not  likely  to  sncceed.   We  may,  by  attentive  observation, 
and  putting  one  little  circumstance  with  another,  get  some  clue 
to  these  more  remote  states  of  his  mind.    For  instance,  the 
person  may  laugh,  and  we  raay  be  able  to  recognise  in  the 
object  something  which  causes  laughter  in  ourselves,  and  thence 
inter  bis  state  of  mind.    I^ui  in  all  cases  where  neither  cause 
nor  efi^ct  are  directly  accessible  to  our  senses,  the  difficulties  of 
iDvefltiffating  hmnan  MiiiMB  are  extremely  tncreaaed;  ancoeaB 
genenJiy  is  to  be  obtained  onl^  by  cuaiuloting  evidenee»  none 
of  which  by  itsdf  would  be  sufficient  fizr  more  t&m  a  gtKss.  In 
audi  vast  and  encumbered  ftroond*  which  evseiy  homan  being 
liaa  to  thread  one  way  or  anoSier,  we  see  the  greatest  WKty  i& 
the  amount  of  skill  diapiayed.   Some  pemons  are  lu^y  auo- 
oeasful  in  interpreting  one  class  of  feeling  or  chai9aeter«  and  ase 
hence  said  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  same  persons 
may  ntterlv  fail  in  certain  ease<=?,  which  others  will  understand 
without  (iifhcnlty.    As  a  ireneral  rale,  those  who  have  had  the 
greatest  range  of  personal  feeling  will  be  most  successful  in 
interpreting  the  feelings  of  others;  but  of  course  an  aecurnte 
knowledge  of  logical  principles  is  indispensable  towards  any 
great  success.    I;|)on  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  evident 
how  impurLaui  it  is  to  understand  rightly  our  owu  ei^peiieiK^s. 
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Tlie  more  closely  we  can  define  each  particular  cjiusatiou  be- 
longing to  our  personal  experience,  and  the  more  nearly  we  can 
show  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  to  correspond  with  something 
in  other  persons,  the  nioie  securely  shall  we  be  al)le  to  extend 
our  experiences  to  them.  The  most  accurate  knowledge  of  our 
om  mind  n  one  indispeosabte  pidiminary  to  an  accunue 
knowledge  of  the  mind  or  otfaenb 

The  lemarks  we  have  jnst  brought  to  an  end,  on  the  method 
of  studying  human  nature,  will  he  seen  not  to  he  an  onneoessaiy 
digression  from  the  immediate  object  of  our  paper^  but  to  be 
CBBential  to  an  understanding  of  the  method  we  have  to  adopt 
in  studying  animal  nature,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  encountered.  We  have  noticed 
wherein  lie  the  weakness  and  strongtfi  of  our  powers,  in  reason- 
ing from  ourselves  to  beings  the  niost  like  ourselves;  and  we 
are  prc|>ared  to  sec  where  the  same  mast  be  found,  in  exteotling 
our  inferences  to  those  beings  which  resemble  us  less.  In  the 
present  case,  as  in  the  case  just  discussed,  our  investigations 
will  be  easiest  when  they  refer  to  those  sLules  oi  ieeiing  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  connected  with  material  stracture. 
Thus,  the  tentatums  of  animals,  toe  much  more  within  the  range 
of  our  understanding  than  their  higher,  feelings.  But  here 
we  are  met  by  great  difficnltiea;  for  whilat  theie  is  sufficient 
nsemblancc  between  the  structure  of  the  Odgans  of  sense  of  the 
hif^ier  animals  and  those  of  maut  to  wairant  us  in*  ooi^Jaoturing 
great  resemblanoe  between  the  oorreaponding  aensattoui^  jet 
there  are  differences  between  the  oi^ans  in  the  two  cases,  point- 
ing to  modifications  in  the  sensations  which  are  connected  with 
them.  We  can  only  combat  these  difficulties  either  by  closer 
study  of  the  organs,  so  as  to  ascertaia,  if  it  is  possible,  what  sort 
of  modiiication  of  the  sensation  is  likely  to  result  trom  a  given 
modification  of  the  struetLire  ;  or  by  scrutinizing  the  sensatiou 
itself*  iu  its  various  maniiebtaiiuns,  so  as  to  compare  it  with  that 
with  which  we  are  already  aci^uaiated — namely,  the  human  sen- 
aation.  These  inveatigationa  mto  sensations  are  obviouslj  muoh 
more  difficult  than  the  correnionding  investigationfl  into  hnmao 
phenomeoa;  but  we  may  look  to  well  ofltabBohod  leanlts  from 
them.  As  we  advance  into  the  r^ion  where  we  have  less  struc- 
tural basia  for  our  infeienoes  our  <uffioulties  increase.  We  shall 
make  this  evident  an  example.  Some  animals  are  said  to 
ahed  tears  when  in  distress.  Comparing  this  case  with  that  of  a 
human  being  under  similar  circumstances,  the  first  hindrance  to 
our  drawing  a  similar  conclusion,  as  to  the  mental  state  in  the 
two  cases,  is,  that  while  the  huiium  manifestation  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  which  we  know  by  personal  ex|»eiienc9» 
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and  which  we  have  wiih  corresponding  feelino^  of  distresF,  the 
appearance  of  the  animnl,  while  in  tears,  resembles  it  only  in  a 
few  particulars;  thus  rendering  it  less  nnlikelj  that  some  other 
cause  produced  the  ellcct  \vc  observe.  In  the  second  place,  if  we 
look  fur  the  cause  of  such  a  mental  state,  and  even  find  (and  we 
may  possibly  find)  that,  i:^  both  cases,  it  was  the  loss  of  some 
object  of  affection  whicli  preceded  the  tears,  we  have  in  the  one 

•  ca^  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  feeling,  while  in  the  other^ 
we  may  have  only  a  remarkable  coincidence ;  for  me  do  not 
know,  from  personal  ezperioice,  that  if  a  doe»  for  instance*  loees 
its  fawn,  it  feeis  that  sort  of  sorrow  which  precedes  tears  in  the 
humaa  being,  we  ourselves  being  human  beings,  and  not 

•  quadrupeds  of  the  Cervine  family.  Thus,  the  foundation  of  the 
inference  is  weakened  in  both  directions— first,  in  traveiiing 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  nezt»  in  moving  from  the  cause 
to  the  effect    We  might  strengthen  these  foundations  in  two 

.  ways:  \yc  might  show  that  the  two  facts  of  causation,  resting  on 
our  personal  experience,  were  themselves  consequences  of  some- 
thing which  we  have  in  common  with  animals;  as,  for  instajice, 

•  that  the  connexion  between  tears  and  a  certain  state  of  sorrow 
was  a  cons€(}U(.  iice  of  possessing  a  spinal  cord  with  certain  nerves 
going  from  it  j  and  that  this  same  kind  of  strucluie  was  al:^o  the 

•  cause  of  our  being  affected  by  the  loss  of  our  offspring.  Then, 
as  the  animal  which  manifisated  tears  wonld  possess  this  veiy 
structure*  onr  inference  would  be  as  uiefiagable  as  to  the  cause 

•  of  their  tears  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  tears  of  a  human  bemg. 

-What  remains  for  us,  if  we  cannot  do  all  this,  is  to  cumulate 
evidence  bearing  on  the  same  point  The  easiest  cases  for  in- 
vestigations sae,  of  course,  those  of  the  liigher  animals,  and  of 

•the  vertcbraia  generally,  as  compared  with  the  odier  three  forms 
of  the  animal  kingdo?n.  But  we  cannot  he  wrong  in  presuming 
that  it  "Will  be  long  before  uuich  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
human  mind,  in  its  animal  manifestations,  bv  tiie  study  of  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  animals;  and  that  ilie  practical  utility 
of  natural  history  lies,  at  present,  in  disclosuig  the  laws  which 
connect  structure  and  function. 

We  have  endeavoured  thus  to  point  out,  as  well  as  our  limited 
KMoe  allows^  some  of  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  course  of 
those  who  endeayour  to  understand  the  mental  states  of  anunals* 
We  have  seen  that  theur  investigations  depend  upon  an  accurate 
!  knowledge  of  the  human  nund,  m  the  first  place ;  for  it  is  human 
I  ieelii^  alone  which  we  know  by  experience,  and  next,  on  a  nice 
'  modification  of  those  experiences,  to  suit  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  animal  worhi    There  is,  however,  another  course 
which  the  student  may  pursue:  he  may  study  the  phenomena  of 
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the  aoiinal  world  as  if  it  were  ineuiiiiate,  (bUowing'tfae  steps  of 
the  chemist,  or  the  electrieian,  and  arriving  at  such  results  as  we 
have  suggested  in  a  sketch  given  above.  We  are  sure  that  if 
any  naturalist  could  restrict  himself  for  a  time  to  merely  notine 
the  order  of  succession  of  the  dt&rent  actions  of  animals,  and 
endeavoaring,  by  means  of  experiments,  such  as  the  chemist 
performs,  to  connect  one  with  another,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  immaterial  part  of  the  matter,  he  woifld  do  much 
more  to  advance  science,  than  those  who  accurauiate  anecdotes, 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  they  cannot  vouch,  and  pretentl,  on 
the  strength  of  them,  to  extend  to  the  Huijiml  creation  the 
feelinj^s  of  the  huinan  mind,  of  which  they,  moreover,  possess  only 
supcriicial  and  confused  knowledge. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  confusion  introduced  into  the 
study  of  the  mind  of  animals  from  want  of  method  and  imper* 
feet  acquaintance  with  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  the 
human  mtnd,  in  Mr  Thompson's  Pmums  qfAmmali,  the  tide  of 
which  is  a  misnomer,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  really  deals 
with  all  the  mental  phenomena  of  animals,  but  whicfa»  whatever 
its  title  had  been,  must  have  been  a  disappomtment  It  is  a 
woricof  414  pages,  consisting  of  numerous  anecdotes,  preceded 
by,  and  interspersed  with,  what  is  meant  to  be  philosophical  ana- 
lysis and  reHertion.  The  anecdotes  are  well  selected,  and  con- 
cisely given,  but  as  they  rest  almost  always  on  ihc  authorily  of 
others,  and  are  subjected  to  no  criticism,  they  are  less  valuable 
than  they  might  have  been  made.  The  matter  is  arranged  under 
no  fewer  than  sixty-five  separate  heads;  but  why  so  many 
headings  should  be  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  account  tor  on  scien- 
tific reasons;  several  having  the  same  meaning,  and  some,  which 
are  different  in  meaning,  being  illustrated  b^  the  same  example. 
Thus  we  have  Thou^ht^  Sa^aciiif,  JHtcnminaiion^  Fortm^ht, 
Cutminff,  and  JSxpedation  of  rteurring  Bvent»  figuring  in  headmgs 
of  different  chapters.  Envy  and  Crudty  head  one  chapter, 
while  Jealousy,  Hatred^  and  Reoenge  have  each  a  chapter  to 
themselves.  Again,  one  heading  is  Imitation,  and  another  Com^ 
mumcaiion  and  LMnguage,  to  which  we  do  not  object ;  but  the 
writer  ought  not  to  interpret  the  cries  of  crickets,  in  answer 
to  each  other,  in  the  one  chapter  as  heino:  imitation,  in  the  other 
as  communicating  a  challenge  to  an  o|)[)unent.  But  JVfr.  Thomp- 
son's worst  sins  are  foniul  in  the  metaphysical  parts  of  his  book. 
We  observe,  by  the  prefUce,  that  he  expresses  himself  much  in- 
debted to  a  German  work  by  Dr.  Schmarda.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  some  of  the  inost  unintelligible  passages  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  book  are  bad  translations  feom  some  German  author, 
though,  knowing  nothing  of  Dr*  Schmarda,  it  would  not  he  fair 
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to  g^ve  Idm  tbe  discredit  of  being  their  arig^nter.  We  will 
fldMt  a  few  eumples  of  ICr.  Xkompton's  dgyfiifMM^  iaisonfinft- 
«taoD  of  our  nmtmm — 

*th»  «xpeetatioa  of  the  of  aa  event  It  the  impresdon 

of  a  former  drcomitanoe,  whidi,  from  certna  canaes,  md  a  resem* 
blance  of  certain  pointy  we  are  again  led  to  entertain,  and  to  see  ful- 
filled; the  former  is  caused  by  the  memory,  and  the  latter  by  the 
unricrr^tanding;  for  the  ima^inntion,  by  a  comparison  of  the  past  with 
the  present,  prepares  tiie  miud  to  receive  a  certam  conducive  result.' 
—p.  73. 

Tt  is  npodlcss  to  comment  on  this  passage,  the  lucidity  and 
griuiimar  oi  which  arc  about  on  a  par.  We  pass  to  the  author's 
dehiiitioa  of  a  sensation  : — 

*  We  nre  not  onlj  avare  of  surtooadiiig  objects,  of  their  appear- 
ance to  our  bodily  senses,  and  (as  opposed  to  the  mind)  of  an  outward 
perception  of  them,  but  we  also  experience  impressions,  and  the  com- 
bination of  feeling  which  these  figures  have  awakened  in  us.  This 
mental  frame  or  embodiment  is  called  the  sensation.  In  its  fir^it  state  it 
comes  before  us  as  an  existence,  or  individuality,  and  as  a  mere  passiTO 
impresflion.  It  is  feeble  in  its  consdousneast  and  onlj  comes  forth 
holdljr,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  from  its  ftm«e  mist,  when 
some  excitement  takes  place,  and  when  it  assumes  some  distinct  cha- 
racter, genemlly  eitlirr  of  pleiisure  or  of  pain.  T!u*  f*^<!'ling  imparts  to 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  existenrn  of  life,  either  generally  or  in  cer- 
tain parts:  we  ex|>erience  the  distinction  of  this  condition  of  existence 
imly  when  it  assumes  iiA  periccl  chuiacter^  but  its  acuteness  varies  in 
eaoh  part,  aeoording  to  the  toseeptibili^  of  flie  nerves,  and  their  odb- 
jMiiQa  with  the  brain»  and  in  proportion  as  the  powera  of  life  aie 
weak  or  itroqg.'-*pw  94. 

The  feeling  of  Desire  is  thus  lucidly  explained : — 

*  All  desire  is  directed  to  the  change  of  some  present  object,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  future;  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  which  deve- 
lops itself  by  excitation,  and  stands  forth  in  form  and  substance.  This 
excitation  is,  hence,  an  active  principle  proceeding  from  the  struggle 
for  attainment' — p.  186. 

hen  Mr.  Thompson  expresses  ins  meaning  a  little  more 
clraily  than  usual,  he  is  only  more  clearly  wrong;  thus  he 
iotorms  us,  that  *  fear  and  auger  are  not,  juopcrly  speaking, 
^independent  feelings^  but  ace  rather  the  effects  of  a  certain 
'itale  of  dm  uaaiT  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Thompm  is 
•ble»  by  the  help  cf  theae  definitiaiii^  lo  cannr  his  ex^laontioBB 
of  the  mental  phenomena  of  animals,  may  be  imagined  i  the 
kXhrnog  is  an  example*    After  reciting  aevocal  aneodotes 
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CKeinpIifyiDg  the  attMhneotB  ivlueh  aaamA  aomtimeB  ftvm  lor 
man  and  for  each  other»  he  iMiiekidei» 

*  The  pBjchological  expluiiation  of  these  actions  among  animals 
lies  in  iSbsh  oiistom  and  intercourse  ^th  each  other;  but  as  regards 
'tteir  fediogs  towavis  ana,  we  nrast  look  te  another  mroe,  which  ia  ' 
the  animal  mmA  and  a  bias  of  hidiDalioD^  which  is  not  to  he 
^▼erted.'*— p.  S71. 

It  18  xemaikafale,  that  when  Mr.  Thompson  is  merely  rekting 
an  anecdote^  his  language  is  generally  concise  and  appropriate ; 
so  difierenty  indeed,  ma  his  reflective  passives,  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  composed  by  a  difibfent  hand  We  shall  ^ive  a 
few  ex  tacts  from  the  better  portions  of  the  book  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Tbompaoo,  and  from  the  interest  they  poBseas.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing obserratiaiiB  toneli  on  an  intefcsting  pomt:-^ 

'  The  tao^m  which  iadnoes  animals  to  attack  and  even  destroy  the 
wonnded  and  disabled  of  dieir  own  .specie^  arises  from  an  impulse 
which  is  not  easily  defined;  but  the  deed  is  perpetrated  under  feelings 
of  the  most  intense  hatred.    Wben  a  wolf  or  hyama  is  woaaded,  its 

eompanions  instantly  tear  it  to  pieces  and  fh^vom*  it;  and  among 
domestic  doj??,  t!ie  persecuted,  defenceless  cur,  yelpmg  in  it-;  fliirht 
from  the  In  ululity  oi  the  idle  urchins  in  the  streets,  is  <  Imscd  iuid 
worried  hy  every  dog  witUiu  hearing  oi"  ii6  diatreaa.  Auiuui^  a  brood 
«f  partridges  roured  vader  a  hen*  one  when  grown  up  reoeived  n 
wound  in  the  hack,  and  was  nltimately  peraeoated  and  killed  hj  its 
fellows.'— p.  380. 

We  should  guess  that  this  peculiar  action  of  animals  might  be 
'ez^uned  as  being  the  way  they  take  to  get  rid  of  the  painfal 
feelings  suggested  by  the  sickness  of  something  so  fike  them- 
adves.  The  same  ^dine  may  be  sud  to  exist  in  human  beings, 
ahowii^  itself  in  ^  £sii«  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  sick 
persons;  thongb  the  tenderer  and  ni^ler  sentiments ot  mankind 
so  frequently  overcome  the  baser  animal  tendency.  The  foU 
Jowing  is  an  intevestio^  trait  of  sagacity  and  good  feeling  in  a 
dog,  if  it  were  not  in  great  part  due  to  accident,  rather  than 
intelligence.    A  surgeon  in  Leeds  havinnj  found  a  lame  spaniel, 

*  carried  the  poor  animal  home,  bandaged  up  its  Ic^,  and  after 

*  two  or  three  days  turned  him  out.    The  dog  returned  to  the 

*  surgeon's  house  every  morning  till  his  le*?  was  perfectly  welL  At 

*  the  end  of  several  months,  the  spaniel  again  piesenied  himself, 

*  in  company  with  another  do£?  which  ha(i  also  been  lamed ;  and 
'  he  intimated,  as  well  as  his  piteous  and  intelligent  looks  could 
'  intimate,  that  he  desired  the  same  assistance  to  be  rmidered  to 
« his  fiieBi  as  hft  had  bestowed  upoa  hi«8ei£'—pu  377. 
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•  The  &tUowbg  pMsage  describes  an  mtereiting  wbidi  we 
have  not  seen  on  recora  ekewbeve:*- 

*  Connected  with  the  plumage  of  birds  is  an  extraordinary  problem, 
which  has  baffled  all  research,  and  towards  the  solution  of  which  not 
the  slightc£t  approach  has  been  made.  Among  eertain  of  the  gal- 
linaceous hirds,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  no  ot!ier  family,  the 
females  occasionally  assume  the  main  plumage.  AincmL'  pheasants,  in 
a  wild  tetate,  tlie  hen,  thus  metamorphosed,  assumes  ^vitli  the  livery 
the  disposition  to  war  with  her  own  race;  but  in  couiiuement  she  is* 
spumed  and  buffeted  bj  the  rest  Vwm  whaT  took  pUoe  In  a  hea« 
pheasant  in  the  possession  of  a  ladj — a  friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks — 
it  would  Beem  probable  that  this  change  arises  from  some  altt  ration  in 
the  temperament  at  a  late  period  of  the  animars  life.  This  lady 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  th^  breeding  of  |>heasants.  One  of 
the  hens,  after  having  produced  several  broods,  moulted,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding feathers  were  exactly  those  of  a  cock.  This  animal  never 
afterwards  laid  an  egg.  'Xha  pea-hen  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
take  the  plumsge  of  the  oock  bud*  Lady  Tynk  had  a  faTOurite  pea> 
hen,  whieh  at  dght  several  tiaies  produced  chides.  Having  moulted 
when  about  eleven  years  old,  the  lady  and  her  familj  were  astonished 
by  her  displaying  the  feathers  peculiar  to  the  other  sex,  and  appearing 
like  a  pied  peacock.  In  process,  the  tail,  which  was  like  that  of  the 
cock,  first  appeared.  In  the  following  year  she  moulted  again,  and 
produced  similar  feathers.  In  the  third  year  she  did  the  same,  and 
then  bad  also  spurs,  resembling  those  of  the  cock.  The  bird  never 
bred  after  this  change  of  her  plumage.' — ^p»  179. 

After  occupying  the  reader's  attention  with  the  unsatisfactory 
cuu teats  ot  Mr.  Thompson's  work,  we  can  make  him  an  amt  iule 
honorable  by  referring  him  to  a  paper  in  a  most  wipretending 
and  popular  form,  namely  No.  82  of  Ckamben"  Papers  fat  tm 
People,  in  which*  for  the  sum  of  1  Id,,  he  may  poasesa  an  able 
essay  on  Animal  Instincts  and  Intelligence.  The  author*  availr 
inff  mmeelf  of  recent  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  physiology*  is 
able  to  give  explanations  of  some  of  the  more  marked  phenomena 
of  animal  life,  which*  if  not  in  every  case  complete*  are  always 
interesting  and  soggestive.  We  shall  give  one  instance  of  such 
an  explanation,  as  a  refreshment  to  the  reader. 

The  writer  derives  his  explanations  of  the  compound  instincts 
of  animals  from  what  appear  to  be  four  laws  of  the  intercommu- 
nication of  the  nervous  circles  of  the  animal  body.  They  are 
the  following: — 1.  When  any  moving  organ  has  reached  its 
extreme  position,  the  opposing  muscles  arc  stimulated  to  restore 
it  to  its  original  place.  2.  This  law  of  the  alternate  extension 
and  contraction  of  a  single  organ  also  holds  in  regard  to  the  two 
halves  of  the  body*  so  that  the  advance  of  the  one  stimaUrtea  the 
retreat  of  the  other*  and  convenely,   3.  A  attmulus  in  one 
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nervous  circle  is  propagated  to  another  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, giving  rise  to  a  Tennicular  motion  of  tne  Dody.  4«  There 
is  a  tendency  in  any  nervous  circle  to  originate  states  similar  to 
its  own  in  ail  the  nervous  citclee  of  the  body*  The  proof  of 
these  tour  principles  rests  partly  on  the  structure  of  ue  parts 
concerned,  and  partlv  upon  observations  on  their  movements. 
80  far,  however,  as  they  relate  to  parts  of  the  body  under  the 
influence  of  the  Will,  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  natural  ten* 
rienries,  and  not  inf^exiblo  laws  of  the  nnimal  svstem.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  tour  laws  to  the  explanation  of  the  particular 
tendency  in  certain  animais  towards  pursuit^  is  the  example  we 
shall  select : — 

*  There  is  no  fact  of  animal  existence  more  deeply  rooted,  or  more 
constant  in  its  recurrence  than  what  we  denominate  by  the  term 
pursuit;  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  meaning  every  instance  of 
the  exertion  of  the  active  faculties  towards  some  object  or  end.  The 
eeoses  or  the  intelligenoe  descry  something  in  the  distanoe  desirable  to 
be  attained  s  and»  by  the  activi^  cf  the  frame,  this  something  is  gra* 
dually  approached,  and  finally  possessed.  Now,  we  wish  to  show  that 
this  tendency  belongs  to  the  inherent  and  inborn  peculiarities  of  the 
animal  organization,  and  that  it  ia  in  a  great  meiisure  deriverl  from 
the  sensibilities  and  tlie  laws  of  nervous  communication  above  de- 
scribed. The  odour  of  the  victim,  by  the  responsive  stimulus,  excites 
the  respiratory  muscles  into  increased  activity — [The  muscles  of  the 
•  chest  are,  as  explained  in  an  esrller  part  of  the  paper,  a  part  of  the 
machinery  concerned  in  all  sensations  of  smell] — their  intensified' 
alternation  induces,  by  the  laws  of  nervous  communication,  the  similar 
state  of  alternation  on  the  locomotive  organs;  just  as  the  activity  of 
the  locomotive  apparatus  always  im  reii-es  the  energy  of  the  respira- 
tion. There  is  thus  furnished  a  direct  stimulus  to  pursuit,  through 
the  diffusion  of  like  states  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another.  In 
the  same  way  It  could  be  shown  that  the  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  • 
eye  when  fixed  on  a  distant  object,  imparts,  through  the  same  ten- 
dency to  a  ooomion  attitude  or  state,  a  stimulus  to  the  erecting  muscles 
of  the  body;  and  these  being  stretched  to  the  full,  readily  bring  on  the 
counter  movement  of  energetic  flexion;  and  no  more  is  needed  to  set 
a-going  a  motion  towards  the  object  in  question.' 

Had  we  the  power  of  constructing  a  piece  of  machinery  out  of 
animate,  as  we  have  out  of  inanimate  material,  we  miglit  bring 
the  above  exposition  to  the  most  satisfactory  test.  As  it  is,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  chief  part  of  the  macliincry  is  right, 
though  we  suspect  some  screws  nmst  be  loose,  and  some,  perhaps, 
wanting. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  it  seems  desirable  to  state  briefly 
what  is  the  advantage  of  iSoMtifiea^ioH  to  the  natunlist  The 
true  nature  and  object  of  thu  art  has  been  expounded  in  several 
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vorks  of  estoblislied  reiHite^  but  these  expositions  dn  not  appev 
to  have  reached  nativaWs  gtnanlly.  Even  Dr.  Carpeoter  aeeaw 
to  value  cUfisificatioa  as  a  meene  of  oomnunicating  infotmatiea 
already  acquired*  rather  than  as  a  preparation  for  the  discoveiy  ef 
new  truths.  He  exemplifies  its  utility  by  two  examples.  In  the  one, 
he  supposes  that  a  ^roiip  has  been  formed  on  account  of  a  simi- 
larity in  the  intcrnLil  arrangements  of  its  ditferent  members;  they 
having,  for  instance,  a  vertebrated  skeleton,  double  circulation, 
warm  blood,  and  being  oviparous.  To  this  group  the  name  of 
Birds  has  been  given.  Now,  he  says,  if  we  discover  something 
new  clothed  with  feathers,  we  not  only  call  it  a  Bird,  which  an 
unscientilic  peibon  may  do,  but  having  recognised  it  as  a  bird, 
we  know,  without  examining  its  structure^  that  it  has  a  verte- 
biated  skeleton,  doable  ciieulatioii*  warm  blood,  and  nrodncea 
eggB.  The  onW  other  example  broujEfat  forward  by  Dr*  Cai^ 
penter  exempli&s  rather  the  utility  of  abbreviated  deecriptione 
than  of  gooa  classification,  being  merelj  a  statement  at  length 
of  the  amount  of  information  whieh  is  cottHmnicated  to  us  when 
we  are  informed  that  a  dog  bekniflB  to  the  genus  Canas ;  famify, 
Canidee  ;  order,  CanuhreiE ;  dan^  WMimUa;  8nb<4angdoiny  Yer-^ 
tebrata. 

The  first  example  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  exemplify  the 
value  of  classitication  :  but  the  value  of  conncctiofz;  tacts  not 
immediately  perceptible  to  our  senses  with  external  marks,  which 
are  so.  That  it  is  not  an  exemplification  of  the  peculiar  value  of 
classification  we  think  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  such  con- 
nexions may  be  discovered,  and  have  their  whole  utiUty,  without 
any  previous  classification  having  taken  place,  and  that  a  good 
classificntton  may  haaie  been  madfe  bj  mcapi  of  iatenaatstrwcture, 
without  any  oonneziona  between  it  and  eTterpa!  mneiea  having 
been  estabushed,  or  any  of  the  advantages  pointed  out  by  Dr« 
Carpenter's  experience.  For  inatanee,  the  age  of  a  hone  la 
known  by  his  teeth*  If  we  see  a  horse  for  the  first  time,  and 
notice  that  it  possesses  a  certain  AwM,  we  know,  without  tedier 
inquiry,  that  it  has  Uved  a  certain  number  of  years ;  fmd  we  WKJ 
intier  from  this  flict  a  number  of  other  facts.  But  horses  are  not 
classified  accord inpr  to  their  aire.  It  was  not  necessary  to  our 
acquiring  and  prohtiog  by  this  knowledge  of  the  connexion 
between  horses'  teeth  and  their  age,  tiiat  we  should  have  pre- 
viously gathered  into  one  group  all  known  horses  of  a  certain  age, 
and  have  given  a  name  to  them  founded  u|K>n  this  circumstance, 
(whicli  are  the  main  features  of  classification.)  Again,  we  may 
and  do  decide  what  position  a  certain  species,  or  genu^  shall 
occupy  in  a  given  ckusifieation  by  its  internal  structure  alone, 
when  we  are  unable  to  pecoeive  sny  external  aaifc  of  this 
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atractme.  IndMidy  it  would  generally  be  wubA  to  clai^ify  an 
BOW  species  of  aoioMb  by  external  appeecenee  fllene.  It  is  held 
to  be  indiapemeble  to  assigning  to  it  a  proper  position,  that  its 
ioternal  structure  should  ame  been  enunined;  a&d  not  only  in 
one  partiottlary  but  in  many. 

We  see,  then,  that  classification  mnst  have  othe  r  objects  than 
either  that  of  connecting  the  external  appeanuicc  of  animals 
■witli  their  internal  structure  and  habits,  or  that  of  founding  a 
scientific  language.     If  we  bear  in  mhid  the  object  already 
assigned  to  the  study  of  natural  hiatory,  and  that  classification 
ought  to  be  an  operation  subsidiary  to  that,  we  sliall  perceive 
w  hat  objects  classification  has  in  view.    If  zoology  be  the  inves* 
Ugation  of  the  Uw»  of  aBfimel  life,  with  »  mw  to  undentaDdinr 
biunan  nalmie^  it  follows  that  the  pbewMneBa  of  animal  life 
iwhieh  aie  befoxe  as,  ought  to  be  so  amngtd  as  to  contribiite  in 
tha  best  way  to  the  illsoovcry  <^  these*  laws*   Now,  the  ftnt  in- 
frxence  from  this  fact  is,  that  the  phenomena  should  be  arranged 
in  a  series  beginning  with  those  which  appn>aeh  nearest  to  the 
corresponding  phenomena  in  man,  and  descending  gradually  to 
those  which  depart  most  from  them.    We  thus  place  the  subject 
matter  before  us  in  a  way  sugprestlve  of  the  laws  which  prevail 
between  its  different  parts*    The  connexion  between  bony  struc- 
ture, and  the  manifestations  of  animal  phenomena,  are  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  so  clu.^e,  tliat  an  arrangement  of  the  one  in  the  order 
of  resemblance  is  tonnd  to  be  the  best  plan  for  arranging  the 
other  in  the  saine  order.    Having,  therefore,  performed  this 
preliminary  process  as  far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us  to  do  so, 
we  perceive  that  the  straetnte  and  habits  of  the  animals  so 
arranged  do  not  alter  aLways  by  gradoal  «m1  ahirast  insensible- 
steps;  if  they  did»  no  limber  eknnfieation  would  be  desirable^ 
but  at  certain  points  in  the  series  striking  changes  in  the  structure 
of  ths  animals  occur,  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  other 
phenomena  which  they  eshitait   By  these  irregularities  in  the 
series  certain  species  Mcome  grouped  together*  and  cat  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  scries ;  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
special  laws  must  hold  in  each  of  these  crronps,  it  is  clearly 
desirable  to  investigate  them  apart;  for  this  we  lay  a  found  ition 
by  giving  iht!in  a  separate  name.    Classification  is  a  mental 
device  resemblnig  the  separation  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
complex  piece  of  machinery,  in  order  to  examine  them  apart 
from  the  rest;  and  just  as  two  parts  of  a  machine  may  be  so 
closely  connected  one  with  the  other,  may  work  so  into  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  examioe  them  separately,  so  happens 
it  sometimes  with  parts  of  the  animal  series.   For  instance*  we 
see  good  reason  to  make  a  separate  group  of  MammaUa ;  that  is^ 
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we  see  a  number  of  animals  which  have  certain  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  Btmcture  and  habit,  aecompanled  by  we  know  not 
bow  manj  minor  peculiarities,  probaoly  connected  with  the 
fonner.  For  similar  reasons  we  make  anot&er  g;roup  of  Birds. 
We  anticipate  that  to  each  of  these  groups  belong  laws  of  their 
own ;  nevertheless,  when  we  approach  tne  confines  of  the  two 
groups,  we  find  the  laws  of  the  two  intermingling,  just  as  in  ' 
^  separating  the  parts  of  a  machine,  we  find  at  the  point  of  separar 
tion  that  the  one  projects  into  the  other.  And  as  in  ex- 
ammirtg  each  part  of  a  macbine  hy  itself,  we  do  not  look  so 
much  at  its  point  of  union  with  the  other  ]ians  as  at  its  own 
independent  machinery,  so  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
special  laws  which  rule  among  the  Mammalia,  we  do  not  look 
at  the  Ornithorhynchus,  but  at  the  species  wliich  is  most 
characteristic  of  the  group — the  type  of  tue  class,  as  it  is  called. 

There  is  much  (JiSei  cnce  of  opinion  among  zoologists,  not  only 
about  the  details  of  classification,  but  about  the  proper  grouping 
of  the  prindpal  orders  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  system  of 
Cuvier  is  fomided  yeiy  much  upon  differences  in  modes  o£ 
nutrition,  as  the  names  Gamivora,  Insectivora,  Ruminantia, 
Rodentia,  and  others  indicate;  but  this  system  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  apparently  with  justice,  as  being  one  suited  rather  to 
the  disclosure  of  the  laws  of  Organic  than  of  Animal  life.  No 
doubt  the  degree  of  development  of  the  nervous  system  would  be 
the  best  guide  to  the  latter,  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  of  access  for 
our  senses,  and  were  it  not  also  difficult  to  estimate  its  smaller 
modilications. 

In  all  attempts  to  communicate  information  in  zoology,  it  is 
necessary,  even  when  adopting  a  natural  system  of  classilication, 
to  introduce  also  artificial  distinctions  as  a  means  of  identifying 
species.  Such  distinctions,  too,  are  sometimes  useful  to  the 
student  as  a  means  of  cataloguing  his  own  discoveries,  until  he 
finds  out  a  more  scientific  arrangement.  The  division  of  the 
Coleoptera  among  insects  according  to  the  number  of  joints  in 
the  foot^  is  an  instance  of  what,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  an  arti- 
ficial dbtinction;  but  as  a  means  of  referring  to  a  description  of 
any  species  before  us,  or  as  a  guide,  in  defanlt  of  a  better,  for 
arranging  onr  specimens  in  a  cabinet^  it  serves  useful  purposes. 
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Abt.  III.  —(1.)   Der  fabelhqfte  GttchkkU  von  Hvg  Seke^. 

Printed  lol4. 

(2.)  Die  Sage  vom  ewigtn  Jude.    Printed  1602. 

(3.)  Die  Schane  MekttuuL   Aut  dsmJramSteheH,  1535* 

(4)  Sehm^und  JSmst   Von  Johanr  Padli. 

(o.)  Titt  MuSmspiegd.   FHnted  1495. 

(6.)  Der  GesHefelte  Kaier,   Von  Ludwio  Tieck.  1797. 
(7.)  Genqfeva  und  Octavian.    Dramen  von  Ludwig  Tieck. 

^8.)  Liehesffcsckichte  der  schdnen  Magelone  und  des  Grct/en  Peter  von 

j^/'ijvc/ice.    Bearbeitet  von  Ludwig  Tieck. 

(9.)  Faust:  due  Tragiidie,    Von  Goethe. 

(10.)  Die  Deutschen  VoUubiicher.    Von  J.  6orbb8.  1807. 

(11,)  jfftfcA  der  schonsien  Gesckichten  und  Sagen.  Fur  AU  und  Jung 
uieder  erzahU  van  Gmtav  Schwab*    Dritter  Auflag^*  1847. 

•  Why  ihere  should  ever  Lave  been  any  prose  in  Germany  after 
the  halcyon  days  of  chivabry^  of  the  courtly  and  mitme-poetry, 
is  a  question  best  solved  by  looking  briefly  at  the  character  of 
that  poetry.  If  we  oblige  the  dronological  reader  with  a 
defioite  date,  and  take  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  as  its  era,  we  find  its  productions  consisting  chiefly 
in  epic  or  narrative  poems,  embradng  every  variety  of  legend, 
and  displaying  equal  diversity  in  the  mode  of  treatment 

The  different  character  and  acquirements  of  each  poet  are 
clearly  traceable.  No  one  could  attribute  the  poem  of  Tristan 
and  holt  to  the  author  of  Parzival^  nor  Lfimprecht*s  Atemnder  to 
VValther  von  tk  r  Voiiolweide.  In  Gottfried's  /"mtow  there  is  no 
wearisome  cniangienicnt  of  tournament?;  and  adventures,  no 
crowd  of  mushroom  kinghls  intruding  themselves  into  every 
conceivable  corner  of  the  story  without  exciting  our  smallest 
interest;  there  is  little  to  distract  the  aiteiuion  from  tlie  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  old  Celtic  legend.  We  have  the  history  of 
their  love  in  gracefiil  and  passionate  language,  with  finesh»  plea* 
sent  images,  and  feel  it  to  be  the  very  soul  of  Uie  gay  life-loving 
poet  infixed  into  the  tale  of  other  days.  As  a  thorough  man  of 
the  worid,  ever  eager  after  the  pleasures  it  affords,  Gottfried  von 
Strasbuig  presents  a  most  stnking  contrast  to  his  great  con* 
temporary  Wolfram,  whom  he  somewhat  compassionately  design- 
nates  an  'inventor  of  strange  wild  tales**  Wolfram  also  put  a  new 
life  into  the  old  Celtic  and  Asiatic  legends ;  but  it  was  a  life  more 
loft}^  more  vigorous ;  his  rrrave  contorny>lative  mind  found  a  spring 
of  action  deeper  than  the  leciings,  a  standard  uf  the  evii  and  the 
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good,  higher  tiian  the  selfish  one  of  present  pain  or  pleasure^ 
and  a  nobHitj  and  v^onr  of  soul  nsing  from  a  well-fought 
battle  against  the  enticements  of  present  gratification^  vhich 
then,  as  now,  seduced  many  weak  and  many  accounted  strong. 
It  is  with  the  hand  of  a  master  that  Gottmed  represents  the 
terrible  force  of  pasnon  in  Tristan,  the  all-absorbing,  self- 
foigetting  love  of  ladt — ^beneath  the  clear  limiMd  style,  bearing 
you  along  with  such  unconscious  grace,  that  yon  feel  the 
strength  and  magic  of  rare  genius.    And  with  no  inferior  bIuU 
does  Wolfram  draw  his  busy  pictures  of  the  day,  and  rouse  your 
interest  for  hero  and  for  heroine,  hut  his  prrrnt  power  lirs  in  the 
masterly  presentation  and  working  out  of  thought,  rather  thnu 
of  feeling.    Throughout  his  poem  of  Parzivaf,  we  nie  olieii 
sfiddenly  surprised  hy  thoujrhts  of  great  depth  and  beauty, 
dropped  by  the  way,  aticl  apart  from  the  one  great  iilia  of  the 
poem,  which  iiidced  almost  places  it  above  conipaiison  with  any 
contemporary  work.    It  is  rather  a  puzzling  question  what 
Gottfiied  would  have  made  of  Ptandoat^  and  Wolfiam  have 
made  of  DritUm.   The  sdiool  of  Gottfited  in  coone  of  time- 
ezehanged  thjeir  Inzurious  and  secular  chancter  for  a  didactic 
one,  and  chose  sacred  legends  as  their  suljects;  the  imitators 
of  Wol£ram  Erected  their  labours  to  lustoric  poems. 

One  more  of  these  narrative  poem%  which  we  may  just  notice^ 
is  the  Irec  and  Iwein  of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  belonging  to 
the  same  Celtic  cycle  of  trarlition.  The  Irec  was  a  youthful 
production,  containing  a  \  c  ry  plain  unvarnished  heap  of  adven- 
tures; the  Iwein  was  composed  ten  years  later,  at  least  before 
the  year  1204,  and  here  again  it  is  the  individuality  of  the  poet, 
discernible  in  the  mode  of  description,  in  the  lively  diah>gue, 
and  the  grave  warning,  which  aiTCsis  our  attention,  and  charms 
us  beyond  the  story  itself.  This  subjectivity  of  the  poet,  at 
once  so  characteristic  of  this  period,  and  so  ntal  to  its  poetry, 
is  yet  more  striking  in  soch  productions  as  Lamprecht's  Alitiaidert 
and  the  Trofan  Wary  or  uie  Eim»  of  Coniad  von  Wunbnig; 
The  former  of  these  poems  dates  about  the  year  1170^  and 
relates  to  a  legend  often  remodelled,  as  by  Ulrich  von  Eschen* 
bach,  Rudf^ph  von  Ems,  and  others.  It  is  throughout  the  poet 
who  speaks^  who  fights  the  marvellous  battles,  and  finds,  or 
rather  loses,  his  way  into  enchanted  forests.  He  does  not  realize 
for  himself,  or  for  tiis  readers,  the  age  and  country  of  his  hero, 
but  appears  to  ])ut  himself  in  his  place;  and  with  great  truth 
and  feeling  shows  us  what  would  have  happened  to  Clerc 
Lambert  had  he  been  Alexander  the  Great !  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  all  the  produciious  of  the  same  })eriod,  even  to  the 
Eneas  of  Ueinrich  von  Veldekin,  though  lie  uf  cour:><;;  wud  a  man 
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•of  far  higher  talent,  and  one  whom  tfae  Germaas  are  proud  tm 
rank  as  the  father  of  their  early  poetry. 

As  poetry  of  this  sort  became  less  and  less  favoured  in  the 
courts,  the  poets,  having  no  other  masters  to  please,  natiirnlfy 
pleased  themselves.  But  in  thiis  writing  alter  their  own  taste,  tiiey 
fell  into  an  artificial  contemplative  style,  abounding  in  quf)ta» 
tions  and  learned  alhisions.  All  poets  beloriLcinr::  to  a  later  date 
than  1240  or  1250,  begin  to  complain  of  the  want  of  sympathy 
in  the  nobles,  the  absence  of  all  poetic  spirit  and  appreciation  of 
their  woiics,  so  that  some  fell  into  a  bitter  misanthropical  mood, 
while  others,  wrapping  themaeWes  with  BaUinia  dignity  in 
theur  own  ae^raapect*  and  what  then  passed  for  impenetrable 
learning,  still  wrote  for  those  who  would  read  them,  and  fijf^ 
themselves.  By  this  time,  too,  the  &moiis  minne-poctry,  with 
its  many  votaries,  had  fairly  run  itself  out.  Everybody  copied 
everybody.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Bcimar  von  Zweter, 
Wolfram,  and  Ulrich  von  Licbtenstein,  were  plagiarized  without 
mercy.  The  case  with  their  ideas  was  just  as  Jcnu  Vaul  (!ec*Iarc9 
it  ever  will  be  in  Germany — that  no  author  can  light  a  now 
torch,  and  hold  it  out  to  the  world  till  he  throws  away  the  end 
in  weariness,  but  all  tlie  lesser  ones  fall  upon  it  and  run  about 
for  years  with  the  fragments  of  light.  The  chivalry  of  Germany 
died  away :  the  knights  became  robbers,  who  cared  nothing  for 
the  poets,  and  the  poets  became  philosophical,  learned,  in  a  word, 
unreadable.  The  nanralonB  were  not  carelal  to  aelect  the  beat 
material  for  their  laboata,  and,  farther,  became  so  increasingly 
wedded  to  their  national  ftUin^  of sabjectivity,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  have  gradually  dwmdied  away;  while  the  roinne-singer 
was^firom  an  eqaaliydire  necessity,  driven  out  of  his  last  resource 
of  borrowed  plumei^  and  thus  the  German  nation,  poetically 
speaking,  was  m  a  &ir  way  of  being  reduced  to  a  very  satia&ctoiy 
state  of  subjective  imbecility. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  change,  equally  marked,  came 
over  the  political  condition  of  Cjcrm;my.  The  nations  which 
had  been  united  against  their  common  eiieniy,  tiie  Saracen,  dis- 
covered that,  in  default  of  better  occupation,  they  must  fight 
against  one  another;  so  they  set  to  work  in  good  mrnest — Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  England  and  Trance,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
France  and  Aragon,  Aragon  and  Castile,  besides  the  peiplexing 
difieiencea  in  Austria,  6&emla»  and  Poland.  All  the  eneeu  m 
such  diasenaioDs  were  felt  to  their  fullest  extent  in  Germany,  not 
as  touching  the  state  only,  but  also  the  chureh,  and  the  progress 
of  the  people.  Such  poems  as  we  have  above  alluded  to,  were 
now  almost  ignored.  Wolfram,  indeed,  was  read  a  little,  early  in 
the  fifteenth  centuxy,  but  with  far  less  pleasure  than  the  old 
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didactic  poem  of  Freidmih  The  people  had  no  taste,  and  pro- 
bably 110  time  for  revelling,  as  the  nobles  had  done,  in  the  plea- 
sant inian;cs,  or  llie  intcrminahlc  jv^ragraphs  of  tlic  courtly  poets; 
thej  re(juired  somcthin<^  short,  pithy,  and  instructive,  as  well 
as  amusing.  The  stories  of  the  old  heroes,  before  the  days  of 
chivalry,  were  the  subjects  with  which  tbey  ielt  most  ready  sym- 
pathy, and  we  find  numbers  oi  them  now  re-written  in  prose. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  religious  proee  le^ndt  were  introduced* 
in  great  nmnbexs  and  abort  aeonlar  taki^  witb  jests  and  anecdotes. 
After  the  invention  of  fdndng,  in  1430,  these  were  very 
widely  circulated.  Barren  and  cheerless  as  was  the  aspect  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  Germanyythe  humbler  classes  still  retained 
the  healthy  germs  of  a  yieorous  and  manly  poetry,  very  different 
from  the  minne-lays  whicn  had  preceded  it  A  VolksUed,  popular 
as  the  old  Hildebrand,  Niebelungen,  and  Roland  sonjjs,  but 
having  less  of  the  martini,  more  of  the  impassioned  caste  about 
it.  These  circumstauces  made  what  the  Germans  call  the 
second  classic  era  in  their  history  of  the  poetry  possible. 
And  to  this  we  owe  that  era,  as  it  appeared  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

But  these  prose  stories,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
throughout  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  were  then  the  only 
popular  literature.  The  art  epics,  with  their  learning  and  elabo- 
ration^  bad  lorded  it  so  lone  over  the  poetry  of  the  people,  that 
when  these  unfortunate  anuorsy  like  tne  owl,  twisted  their  own 
necks  in  studying  the  reflection  of  themselves,  the  popular  feel- 
injs  rejoiced  in  their  down&ll,  and  consigned  them  to  oblivion 
with  somewhat  spiteful  haste.  There  waa^  however,  no  poetry 
to  put  in  its  place,  save  the  same  heroic  songs  which  the  nation 
had  sung  in  its  childhood.  Now  that  it  was  nearinii  manhood, 
it  gave  to  these  the  matnrer  form  of  prose.  But  when  we  speak 
of  these  Volksbuchcr  as  popular  litcratnre,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  were  exactly  to  the  sixteenth  century  what  three- 
volume  novels  have  been  to  the  nineteenth.  In  our  day,  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  philosopher  at  all  times  so  absU'use, 
or  a  geologist  imprisoned  beneath  so  many  scientific  strata,  that 
he  has  never,  since  his  youth,  been  fiiscinated  by  any  fiction— > 
never  opened  with  pleasure,  and '  closed  with  something  like 
regret,  a  volume  of  Bulwer  or  of  Thackeray.  In  proportion  to 
the  enlightenment  of  that  age,  tbe  rode, 'healthy  charm  of  the 
Volksbucher  might  have  entitled  them  to  a  siimlar  welcome  in 
their  day.  But  this  remark  we  cannot  make  without  consider- 
able trepidation.  It  is  treasonable  enough  so  to  provoke  the 
shades  of  certain  educated  Germans  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  seem  even  now  crowding  in  over  our  threshold,  and  disap- 
pearing in  indignant  and  misty  confusion,  hke  the  soap-bubbles 
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over  the  edge  of  a  hoy's  pipe,  till  one  more  zealous  and  less 
evanescent  than  the  rest,  solemnly  compassionatin*;  our  iLrno- 
rance,  deigns  to  tell  us  how  learning,  in  their  day,  knew  better 
what  was  due  to  its  own  iliLitiity,  and  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
tkc  masses;  how  their  magnificent  classical  attainments,  their  un- 
wearied studies,  which  so  erloriouslv  resulted  iti  writing  Latin,  and 
in  ignoring  their  native  tongue,  l  aitsed  them  above  any  fellow-feel- 
ing for  the  common  German  herd,  and  that  we  do  them  unpa* 
raUeled  injuatioe  to  imagine ii^VolkMehir, things  hawked  about 
the  country  and  sold  at  iatn^  could  e?er  have  influenced  the  six^ 
teenth  century  otherwise  than  mere  play-bills  or  advertisements 
may  influence  our  own.  Granted,  Master  Scholar,  that  was^ 
assuredly,  about  the  level  to  which  you  and  your  fellow-shades 
would  fain  have  reduced  them^  andy  moreover,  wherein  you  were 
not  altogether  unsuccessful.  Nevertheless,  in  support  of  our 
opinion,  we  have  the  fact,  that  certain  individuals,  dignified  (no 
donht  by  a  dcgrruM  ate  century)  with  the  name  of  scholars,  as  one 
Goethe,  and  others  named  i  iec  k%  Grimm,  and  MusaRus,  have 
bestowed  no  small  labour  on  the  collecting,  and  on  the  recoup  po- 
sition of  these  contemptible  productions — so  that  the  greater 
number  are  now  well  known  as  tales  or  dramas,  and  are  prized 
alike  hy  the  scholar  and  the  bchoolboy.  You  muat  take  this 
fact,  good  reader,  as  our  plea  for  calling  jour  attention  to  matters 
so  chudish  as  those  which  now  lie  before  us. 

The  influence  dtfiused  by  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
German  free  cities,  had,  in  tlie  sixteenth  century*  ahreidT  e£fected 
mudi  towards  the  amalgamation  of  hostile  classes.  The  inter- 
couise  of  trade  brought  man  and  man  into  closer  contact,  and 
served  to  rub  off  many  obnoxious  angles ;  while  the  new  neces* 
slty  for  frequent  journeys,  stimulating  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  could 
not  fail  to  diffuse  intelligence,  and  widen  the  range  of  sympathy. 
Still,  the  prevailing  spirit  was  so  much  one  of  trade  and  manual 
industry,  that  the  only  trace  of  literary  interest  or  c  ultivation  is 
to  be  found  in  that  dreary  mechanisui  of  the  meister-singers, 
which  they  innocently  called  poetry.  Business  and  travelling  were 
then,  as  with  us,  the  great  occupations  of  life.  Sober  people  would 
go,  with  perhaps  less  than  six,  weeks'  preparation,  all  the  way  from 
Niimberg  to  see  their  counns  at  Munich,  or  their  grandmother 
at  Cologne.  Wealthy  citizens  sent  their  sons  on  a  tour  thiough 
the  Belgian  cities,  or  to  one  of  the  flonrnhing  Hanse  towns  to 
bring  home  a  rich  wife*  In  this  century*  also»  appealed  the 
first  symptoms  of  that  rage  fi>r  watering  plai^  which  must  now 
have  reached  its  climax*  since  we  veiiw  beKeve  no  German  dies 
comfortably  who  has  not  in  happier  days  been  cured,  or  is  not 
now  professionally  killed,  in  Carlsbad,  Grafrad,  or  Teplits* 
Now,  at  such  places,  how  could  these  good  people  have  amused 
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themselves?  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  pursuit  of  health 
under  difficulties.  Possibly  some  of  the  men  would  be  meister^ 
singers,  and  cheat  the  raoe  weather  wad  idle  hour  by  making 
acnipalously  unpoeticai  vetaen,  A  Strasbuiger  might  at  inlerfab 
TCttdT some  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  Biandlfs  Ship  ofFifols,  or  Thomas 
Hnmer's  last  pamphlet  against  Luther,  whue  one  can  readily 
imej  a  family  party  under  the  trees,  compensating  for  the  bit- 
terness of  the  waters,  by  a  chapter  of  the  Femr  tSaiM  9f  Aynum, 
or  a  young  lady  setting  aside  the  distaff  to  resume  the  sorrows 
of  Gritiehli^.  But  from  all  such  popular  advancement,  as  was  thus 
indicated,  the  leameA^  par  excellence  ^  kept  fitting  distance;  mount- 
ing their  frail  stilts  of  classic  learning,  they  walked  to  and  fro 
above  the  crowd,  superciliously  overlooking  those  busy  lesser 
wheels  T.  bose  ceaseless  and  united  action  urges  on  the  great 
machine  of  social  life. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  already  know  as  household  talcs, 
the  histories  of  Fortunatus^  of  Horned  Siegfrid,  DaeUr  Fmu^u, 
€hrMii»^  GtnooevOf  and  perhapa  some  otbent,  none  of  which 
therefore  need  fuillier  mention  here.  Among  those  which 
hsfe  been»  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  most  popular  m  Ger- 
many, is,  Ihtke  Ernst,  a  legend  which  existed  unwritten  m 
1180,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  received  the  premling  prose 
ficBb  It  beeirs  closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  heroic  traoition 
than  any  which  have  not  their  origin  in  that  remote  period,  and 
is  al?o  remarkable  for  its  eccentric  geoprrapliv,  nnd  for  the  intro- 
duction oi  the  Oriental  wonders  reported  by  the  Crusaders,  the 
splendour  of  which  is  fully  detailed.  We  are  here  able  to  give 
only  a  short  outline  of  a  very  long  story,  and  can  scarcely  expect 
to  do  any  justice  to  its  pictorial  merits.  The  interest  is  personal 
ratljier  than  historical,  as  will  be  ibund  to  be  the  case  in  ail  ^>opular 
tradition.  The  adventures  of  individuals  claim  more  ready  and 
cordial  interest  Ifasn  the  general  events  of  history.  Ifany  leadra 
who  might  be  said  (more  ezpcessivefy  than  elegantly)  to  devour 
the  story  of  Duke  Emst^  would  be  utterly  apathetic  in  relation 
to  the  historic  events  which  affected  whole  nations.  It  is  his  pei^ 
sonality  which  excites  their  interest,  and  his  history  which  gives 
them  ttieir  only  ideas  of  an  entue  historic  period*  How  many 
instances  might  be  enumerated  wherein  such  traditional  or 
historic  heroes  have  thus  jriven  character  and  colouring  to  whole 
centuries.  It  is  natural  lor  the  heart  and  the  imagination  to  be 
attracted  more  by  men  than  by  events.  Hence,  with  tiew 
exceptions,  it  is  the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  culture  alone, 
who  can  .'^o  far  generalize  as  to  follow  out  with  interest  all  the 
complex  causes  and  results  of  historical  transactions.  The  peasant 
or  the  artisan  iias  more  relish  for  the  toils  aud  perils  oi  Robert 
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Bruce,  Robin  Hood,  and  a  score  of  hrrocs  besides.  This  iisso^ 
ciation  of  material  of  all  sorts  round  one  centre,  will  partly 
account  for  the  extraordinary  mixture  found  in  most  popular 
tales,  and  which  the  reader  will  not  lail  to  criticise  in  tlie  tales 
lullowino;.  In  the  two  stories  to  which  we  shall  restrict  our 
selecUou,  there  is  the  iantastic  halt  truth,  liali  fable  ui  the 
Onental  poet,  mixed  up  with  the  superstitioQ  of  mediseval 
cithalUasmj  the  doomy  presses  of  tne  aatiokigper,  and  the 
fttaliMii  of  the  MMOininedan»  aU  Imked  wkh  our  own  Christian 
tBaffhing  of  fatiei|ee  under  injury,  of  nanly  &itb»  and  rectituda 
triumphing  oyer  evil.  The  restlesB  chivalry  of  the  West  is 
flometimea  lulled  into  luxurious  siesta,  and  imagination  hovers 
in  a  region  undefined  and  undefinable;  time^  space,  the  probable 
and  the  improbable,  are  all  forgotten,  the  reader's  neat  little  craft 
of  common  sense  proes  to  the  bottom,  and  he  is  cast  ashoie  on 
what  seems  to  him  the  lonely  island  of  the  impossible. 

With  tile  assistance  (j(  Gustave  Schwab's  version,  we  shall  now 
jyrive  the  substance  of  one  of  these  stories,  begging  the  reader  to 
forget  utterly,  for  the  next  few  pages,  that  he  has  anything  to  do 
with  a  erave  reviewer  of  the  iiincteenth  century,  and  to  imagine 
rather  that  it  is  some  simple-minded,  credulous  German  of  three 
or  four  centuries  ago  that  is  about  to  speaL 

*  The  Eraneror  Otto  the  Red,  after  the  death  of  bis  yonng  wi&^ 
Ottogeba,  followed  the  advice  of  his  councillors,  and  sent  an  amp 
bassage  to  the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  demanding  her  hand  in  mai»r 
riaee.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  this  virtuous  princeas 
had  led  a  quiet  life,  employing  herself  in  the  education  of  her 
son,  Ernst,  and  had  refused  all  solicitations  to  marry  again.  She 
was  therefore  greatly  distressed  on  hearing  the  emperor's  mes- 
sage, and  could  only  think  of  the  dissensions  which  would  arise 
between  him  aiui  he  r  son  the  duke.  But  Ernst,  on  the  contrary, 
urged  the  matter  upon  her,  saying,  *  Dearest  mother,  I  beseech  you, 
*let  no  fear  on  my  account  prevent  your  union  witii  this  mighty 
^  prince.  With  the  help  of  God,  who  is  our  head  ruler,  I  will 
^  render  good  aeryioe  to  my  earthly  emperor  in  fortune  or  mis* 
^  fintune^  will  always  abow  him  obedience,  and  wiOBuiround  him 
*  and  bit  with  my  arms^  thet  I  may  always  enioy  his  finroiu;* 
So  the  wedding  took  place,  withffreat  stale  and  splendour,  in  the 
town  of  Mainsycnd  mr  a  time  aU  thing?  went  on  smoothly  at  the 
court. 

*  Hem,  there  was  n  certain  Count  Heinrich,  a  treacherous  and 
pitiless  man,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  the  friendly  terms  on  which 
the  emperor  and  the  empress  stood  with  their  son.  Although 
^  young  duke  was  grc^y  respected  by  aU,  and  had  hmv^y 
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defended  his  step-father's  lands  on  more  than  one  occasion,  yet 
the  ftlse  count  goes  to  the  emperor  and  represents  to  bim  how 
dUkentlj  hi8  sod  is  seeking  out  ao  opportunity  to  put  «n  end  to 
his  life,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  tbe  wbole  kingdom.  At  fint 
the  emperor  does  not  belieyeliim*  Bot  Heinrich  goes  on  to  Aaw 
bow  be  has  heard  it  from  two  or  three^  and  that  the  danger  is 
very  gieaL  *  Ob»  my  dear  Heinrich,'  says  the  emperor,  in  great 
distress,  *  t  beseech  you,  give  me  good  comisel.    If  it  be  as  you 

*  say,  how  am  I  to  send  my  son  out  of  the  country  before  he  can 
'accomplish  his  design  — '  I  would  advice  mv  imperial  master,' 
said  he,*  that  while  your  son  rides  to  Regensberg,  you  send,  secretly, 

*  ^vithont  the  knowledge  of  the  empress,  a  part  of  vonr  army, 

*  which  shall  drive  liim  out  of  the  land.'  So  the  troops  were  sent, 
and,  after  great  difficult}',  took  the  town  of  Bamberg.  The  in- 
habitants then  sent  word  to  their  good  dnke  at  Hegensberg  of 
what  bad  befallen  them.  Ernst  went  with  bitter  tears  to  his 
fiiend)  Coaot  Wetiel,  wondering  what  base  calmnDies  had 
reached  tbe  eara  of  bis  &tber,  that  be  abonld  cause  ao  much 
bloodshed  in  bis  knd,  and  be  so  eager  for  his  destruction*  He 
then  assembled  bis  four,  thousand  men,  and  went  out  to  meet 
Count  Heinrich,  who  escaped  from  the  battle  ^with  only  a  few 
followers.  This  defeat  only  added  to  the  rage  of  the  emperor, 
and  he  went  out  with  fresh  troops,  taking  town  after  town,  and 
desolating  the  whole  land.  Dnke  Ernst  then  sent  a  messenger 
to  his  father,  assuring  him  of  his  loyalty,  and  begging  him  to 
Sparc  his  dominions.  After  hearing  this,  the  emperor  jiaced  up 
and  down  the  room  in  great  wrath,  and  the  empress  perceiving 
that  it  concerned  her  son,  begged  that  his  conduct  might  be 
examined  thoroughly,  and  that  he  might  not  be  condemned 
without  a  hearing.  The  emperor  was  inexorable,  and  the  empress 
went  to  her  room  in  great  sorrow.  While  upon  ber  knees 
prayine  for  tbe  deliverance  of  her  son,  and  wondering  whence 
tbe  evu  bad  sprung,  she  heard  a  voice,  as  it  were  from  heaven, 
8a3ring  to  ber,  *Tbe  Count  Heinrich  is  at  the  root  of  these  things.' 
In  great  amazement,  she  seat  for  the  messenger,  and  instructed 
bim  to  tell  £mst  bow  matters  stood  at  the  court,  and  that  all  bis 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  Count  Heinrich.  Upon  this  news, 
Ernst  took  a  bold  resolution,  and,  with  his  fnend,  Wetzel,  went 
to  Spires,  where  the  emperor  had  assembled  al!  the  princes. 
Leaving  their  horses  with  the  servants,  they  went  up  into  the 
palace,  and  found  the  emperor  sitting  alone  with  the  count. 
Duke  £mst  then  drew  his  sword,  and  exclaiming,  *  Thou  false 
*and  treacherous  count,  wherefore  didst  thou  thus  foully  slander 

*  me  plunged  it  furiously  into  his  enemy.  The  emperor,  terrified 
at  his  son's  violence,  spraog  down  some  four  feet  into  a  chapel, 
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and  remained  there  trembling  till  the  morderefs  had  time  to 
escape.  They  went  in  great  haste  to  the  Duke  of  Sasonj;  of 
him  Duke  Ernst  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  con- 
duct him  in  safety  to  Regensberg.  The  duke  assembled  the' 
citiseiUy  and  told  them  all  that  had  happened,  and  how  his  father 
being  so  much  stronger  than  he,  all  lurther  resistance  was  in 
vain ;  he  thoroforc  counselled  them  to  rpnder  true  allegianro  to 
the  emperor,  but  told  them  he  must  take  his  treasures,  and  turn 
his  back  upon  his  people.  And  their  hearts  were  very  heavy 
when  they  saw  their  good  duke  ricie  away.  Forty  knights 
accompanied  him  on  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulcln  e  ]  and  his 
mother  sent  him  secretly  one  hundred  silver  marks,  whit  h  he 
divided  among  them.  So  they  took  the  nearest  road'  into  Hun- 
gary, and  were  well  received  by  the  king*  who  sent  men  with 
them  to  guide  them  safely  through  the  forests.  At  Constan- 
tinople, they  were  most  graciously  entertained,  and  remained  for 
three  weeka  at  the  court.  By  that  time  a  large  and  beautiful 
ahip  came  in,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  well  manned  and 
well  stocked  with  proytsions*  For  six  weeks  they  sailed  with  fair 
wind;,  but  one  night  a  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  was  in  great 
danger,  and  the  other  twelve  ships  which  were  with  the  duke  all 
went  to  pieces.  At  last  the  sailors  were  unable  to  find  out  where 
they  were,  and  their  stock  of  provisions  was  nearly  ended,  in 
the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  tiicy  reached  an  unknown  coast. 
Here  they  landed,  and  Duke  Ernst  and  his  knights  mounted  and 
rode  towards  a  town,  which  they  saw  in  the  distance.  It  was 
beautifully  built,  with  a  thick,  high  wall,  huge  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  moat.  After  riding  about  it  at  a  distance, 
they  resolved  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  naving  eaten  and  drank 
what  little  they  had,  nut  on  theur  armour,  and  the  duke  gave 
Count  Wetasel  the  standard  wiUi  the  motto,  *  God's  word  standeth 
for  ever.' 

*  Now  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  called  Agrippines. 
The  king  bad  just  set  out  with  his  followers  to  waylay  an  Indian 
princess^  who  waa  passing  through  his  land  on  her  way  to  the 
foreign  prince  whom  she  was  to  marry.  After  long  delibera- 
tion, and  with  some  fear,  the  duke  entered  the  town;  they  met 
no  one  in  all  the  streets,  and  at  length  they  dismounted  before  a 
beautiful  castle.  In  the  hall  they  found  a  table  spread  with 
delicious  fare,  j\s  though  for  a  wedding  feast;  so  they  all  sat 
down,  and  ate  and  drank  as  much  as  they  liked,  and  sent  for 
those  wlio  wt  re  on  board  the  ship  also  to  come  and  refresh 
themselves.  The  next  day  they  came  again  to  the  palace,  and 
ate  and  drank,  and  walked  from  one  beautifttl  room  to  another, 
tili  they  fi>UQd  a  chamber  in  which  stood  two  splendid  bedsteada 
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of  pure  gold,  and  the  covering?  of  cloth  of  gold;  in  the  middk 

of  the  room  was  a  table  covered  with  a  magnificent  cloth,  on 
which  a  delicate  repast  was  laid  out.  Next  to  this  was  a  sniall 
saloon,  and  a  garden  with  a  beautiful  Ibuntain  leaping  from 
silver  pipes  into  two  gokleii  trouorhs.  So  Duke  Ernst  and  his 
friend  Wetzel  bathed  in  the  ibuntain,  and  then  laid  themselves 
down  to  sleep  in  the  golden  beds.  Alter  they  had  rested,  they 
went  once  more  round,  admiring  the  wonders  of  the  palace, 
when  Count  Wetzel  suddenly  espied  a  laige  army  advancing 
towards  them;  the  duke  then  proposed  th^  dioukl  hide  them- 
selves,  and  see  what  these  people  dicL  The  people  enteied  the  town 
in  great  state,  but  Ernst  ana  his  friend  were  not  a  Utile  amazed 
to  see  that  Dne  and  all  of  them  had  the  neck  and  bill  of  a  crane. 
The  king  now  took  hb  seat  at  the  table,  with  the  beautiful 
princess^  whom  he  had  carried  off,  sitting  beside  him ;  he  often 
turned  round  his  bill  towards  her  that  she  might  kiss  him,  but 
the  good  maiden  was  full  of  sorrow,  and  turned  aside  her  head, 
wishing  she  ^\  ore  in  a  forest  with  wild  beasts,  rather  than  with 
such  fearful-looking  creatures.  Meanwhile,  the  two  gentlemen 
behind  the  duov  ^shispered  to  one  another,  and  noticed  the 
distress  of  the  lad^,  and  Duke  Ernst  v■o^^  ed  that  lie  would  risk 
his  life  to  save  her.  But  they  were  much  airaid  the  people 
should  discover  the  ship,  and  the  kni^iiLs  they  had  left  there^ 
and  the  knights  in  the  ship  were  equalnr  anxious  for  their  duke 
and  his  friend*  When  the  long  meal  was  at  last  finished,  the 
people  all  went  away  drunk,  and  cackling  like  geese;  the  kinft 
letiied  into  a  beantiral  room  laden  with  golden  ornaments,  and 
sent  two  servants  to  fetch  the  prinoesB.  Duke  fimst  and  Count 
Wetzel  sprang  from  their  hiding-place  ss  she  was  led  by,  and 
struck  off  the  head  of  one  aervant,  the  other  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  exclaiminff  that  the  Indians  were  there  to 
carry  away  their  princess.  Tne  king  sprang  up  with  a  loud 
cackle,  and  ran  his  bill  into  the  maiden's  side,  so  that  she  fell  to 
the  ground.  This  so  enraged  the  duke,  that  he  ran  the  king 
throurrh  With  his  sword  ;  he  then  raised  the  princess,  but  she 
]iad  only  breath  to  say  a  few  words  of  gratitude.  When  they 
baw  that  she  was  dead,  they  had  only  their  own  safety  to  care 
for,  and  fought  their  way  bravely  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  But 
these  wefe  dosed,  and  the  enemy  was  &t  overpowering  them. 
Now  it  chanced  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  ship  had  set  out  to 
see  if  they  could  anywhere  see  the  dnke;  they  neard  the  noise 
in  the  town,  and  with  their  battle-axes  at  last  oroke  the  gatea^ 
and  Baved  him  and  his  fnend,  together  with  the  body  of  the 
princess.  But  they  had  no  sooner  safely  set  sail,  than  the 
^grippines  set  sail  also,  and  ihoweied  poisoned  axfowa  after. 
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them  like  snow.  Fortunately,  the  duke  had  on  hoard  a  sort  of 
catapult,  with  which  he  aent  three  or  four  ahipa  to  the  bottom ; 
and  the  others  seeing  they  could  get  no  good,  went  back  |o  the 

town  and  buried  their  kinj^. 

*  On  the  fifth  day,  after  fair  wind,  the  captain  of  the  ship  saw  a 
dark  mountain  rise  in  the  distance,  and  at  the  sight  broke  out 
into  fearful  lamentations.  No  power  could  save  the  ship ;  for 
greate  r  strength,  it  had  been  studded  over  with  huge  iron  nails, 
and  the  magnetic  power  of  the  mountain  now  drew  them  out, 
and  the  ahip  fell,  and  lioatcd  piecemeal  on  the  water.* 

Then  our  story  goes  on  to  show  bow  these  adventurous  knights ' 

escaped  by  the  marvellous  help  of  ox-hides  and  huge,  vultures; 
how  they  made  their  way  through  the  stream  oT  a  terrible 
mountain  pass;  how  this  brought  them  into  a  country  peopled 
by  Cyclops,  havin^r  their  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  their  forehead; 
how  the  tluke  aiid  his  followers  did  nmch  wise  and  valiant  service 
for  the  king  of  the  Cyclops,  against  a  people  called  SciapodeSj^ 
■who  had  but  one  loot,  tliat  foot,  however,  being  of  such  structure 
and  dimensions,  as  to  fit  them  for  great  achievements  on  land  or 
irater;  also  against  a  people  who  had  ean  long  enough  Co  serve 
them  for  mantles ;  and  against  gianti^  whom  none  befiure  were 
ever  known  to  conquer ;  and  then  the  story  proceeds. 

*  Now  that  there  was  no  more  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  the 
King  of  the  Cyclops,  the  duke  one  day  said  to  his  friend,  *  Dear 

*  Wetzel,  1  ouce  heard,  that  in  India,  there  are  very  little  men 
'  indeed,  who  are  constantly  at  war  with  the  crane-people.  I 

*  should  much  like  to  see  them.  Will  you  go  with  me ;  and  I 
*witt  then  take  Mme  more  soldiers  ?*  T&  count  wua  very 
willing ;  and,  taking  abundance  of  provision,  thev  set  sail  for 
India.  The  good  people  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  such  great  warriors,  but  were  right  gbd  when  they  heard 
they  were  come  to  bring  peace,  and  not  war.  The  duke  won 
for  them  an  easy  victory,  and  oaly  took  as  reward  two  of  the 
dwarls ;  and  returned  to  the  king  of  the  Cyclops,  who  had  given 
him  five  larn;e  towns  and  castles.  One  day,  as  he  was  walking 
on  the  sea-shore,  a  ship  came  mto  the  harbour  trom  India,  driven 
by  the  wind ;  and  they  told  the  duke  how  their  king,  wiio 
favoured  the  Christians,  wits,  on  this  account,  at  war  with  the 
suitan  of  Babylon,  who  desolalccl  tlie  land  witii  lire  and  sword. 
Duke  Ernst  then  went  boine,  and  told  the  count  about  it ;  and 
they  agreed  to  sail  the  next  day  with  the  captain.  Orders  were 
given  to  provision  the  ship,  the  strange  people  the  duke  had 
coUected  wers  put  on  boara»  and  all  m  heme  the  king  heard 
anything  of  it.' 
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We  cannot  follow  the  duke  throush  all  his  victorious  ad- 
yen  tnrcs  in  the  regions  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  Kin^ 
of  the  .Moon,  but  will  lejoin  him  at  Jerusalem* 

*  When  he  had  been  there  half  a-year,  two  pilgrims  came  who 
knew  him,  and  who  went  away  and  told  the  Emperor  Otio  all 
about  the  marvellous  people  wliura  his  son  had  brought  from 
Strange  countries.  The  emperor  was  very  much  astonislu  d,  and 
gave  them  handsome  presents.  Then  he  went  to  the  empress, 
and  said,  *  Dear  wife ;  I  will  tell  you  something  wonderfbl.  Yoor 
*fson  Ernst  is  in  Jerusalem,  ana  has  ^Qwn  quite  grey.*  The 
empress  was  amazed  and  deliffhted  at  these  words.   *  Truly,  sire^ 

*  the  grey  hairs  which  he  has,  have  come  from  no  small  sorrow.  He 
'has  suffered  much  injury  in  his  lifetime f 

From  Jerusalem  the  duke  went  to  Rome :  and  when  he  had 
seen  all  the  town,  he  said,  one  day,  to  Wetzel,  '  My  dearest 
'  friend ;  let  us  turn  towards  our  fatherland.  You  know  how 
'  many  dangers  we  have  encountered,  and,  with  God*s  help,  over- 
'  come;  but  my  greatest  misery  seems  still  to  be,  t!iat  my  fatlicr 

*  will  not  lessen  his  anger  toward  mc,  aUliouirh  1  am  innocent. 

*  Therefore  I  beg  you,  dear  friend,  tell  me  what  I  had  belter  do,' 
The  count  then  advised  the  duke  to  go  to  Nuremberg,  where 
the  emperor  was  to  hold  a  diet;  and  who  knows,  said  he,  how 
Providence  may  nuL  help  us  by  that  time.  ^Jo  sooner  said  than 
done.  They  secretly  entered  the  town  of  Nuremberg ;  and  soon 
after  them  came  the  emperor,  and  all  lus  court  On  Christmas 
Day,  the  empress  and  her  ladies  all  went  to  the  church ;  this  the 
duke  saw,  and  mizinff  among  the  people,  came  up  to  his  mother 
with  the  greeting,  'Give  me  an  alms,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for 

*  the  sake  of  ^our  son  Ernst  I*  The  empress  replied,  *  Alas,  my 
'  friend,  I  have  not  seen  my  son  for  veij  long*  Would  God  he 
^  were  alive,  you  should  then  have  alms  enough  I'  Then  said 
the  duke,  quickly,  *  Madam,  give  me  the  alms,  and  I  will  go 

*  hence  again,  for  T  am  in  disgrace  with  my  father,  and  ennnot 

*  come  into  favour  again  !'  The  empress  said,  *Yon  are  then 
*my  son  Ernst?'  lie  replied,  *  Mother,  1  am  your  son  ;  there- 
^  fore  help  me  to  find  favour  again.'  The  empress  then  told 
him  to  come  the  following  day  to  the  church ;  and  when  the 
Bishop  of  Bamberg  read  the  Gospel,  he  and  his  friend  Wetzel 
should  throw  themselves  at  the  emperor's  ieet,  and  beg  his 
forgiveness.  Then:  example  should  be  followed  bj  all  the 
court ;  and  she  hoped  it  would  not  be  in  vain.  So  the  duke 
followed  her  advice ;  and  when  the  service  was  ended*  he  threw  his 
doak  over  his  face,  and  bowii^  before  the  emperor  said,  *  Moat 
'gracioos  lord  and  emperor,  1  beseech  your  majesty  to  foigiTO 
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*a  sinner,  who  has  long  erred,  but  who  yet  is  innocent  of  the 
*chiet  charge  against  iiitii.'  The  eiiiperor  replied,  that  the 
pardon  must  depend  upon  the  nature  or  the  crime.  Then  the 
empreas  and  all  the  court  rose,  and  besond^t  hiin»  on  tins  hoij 
ana  joyful  day,  to  pacdon  the  offender.  The  emperor,  at  last^ 
bonaented;  bat  said  he  woald  see  who  the  man  was.  Tlie  duke 
then  threw  back  his  mantle;  and  when  he  saw  his  father's  cheek 
redden  with  anger,  he  made  a  sign  to  his  friend  Wetzel,  for  it 
had  been  agreed  that  he  should  stab  the  duke  rather  than  allow 
him  to  become  the  emperor's  prisoner.  But  the  emperor,  seeing 
the  whole  court  thug  intercede  for  his  son,  said,  *  And  where, 
*  then,  is  thy  Iricnd,  Count  Wetzel  The  coiint  then  gladly 
approached,  and  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  from  the 
emperor.  So  every  one  went  home  well  pleased;  and  the  dnke 
heard  how  basely  the  Count  Heinrich  had  slandered  him,  and 
then  told  his  innocence  of  all  the  charn^es;  and  liow  he  had 
always  been  true  and  loyal  m  ius  heart.  Then  the  emperor 
heard,  in  great  amazement,  how  he  had  met  with  so  manj 
wondeiBt  and  had  so  many  escapes;  and  he  said  to  Dake 
Ernst,  dear  son«  because  you  have  been  so  much  tried  and 
'  wronged,  I  promise,  before  these  gentlemen,  that  you  shall  have 
'  all  your  lands  again,  and  many  towns  beside.'  So  the  duke 
rode  with  his  friend  into  his  own  land,  and  received  the  joyful 
homage  of  his  people ;  and  he  reigned  there  very  long  in  peace. 
And  the  emperor  went  to  the  Diet,  at  Spires,  and  held  a  great 
feast,  because  his  son  was  come  back.  The  duke's  mother  also, 
ordered  many  workmen  to  Salza,  and  there  built  a  splendid 
minster,  in  which  she  was  afterwards  buried.' 

We  need  not  mention  the  point  of  this  story  that  will  remind 
our  readers  of  the  tale  of  *  Smbad  the  Sailor.*  It  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  many  traveller's  tales  brought  from  the  East,  either  by 
the  Crusaders,  or  by  the  learned  men  who,  some  years  later,  not 
trofrequently  took  one  or  two  voyages  into  foreign  parts  before 
giving  themselves  to  labour  for  life.  Accounts  of  such  travels 
were  read  with  great  eagerness  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
were  especially  congenial  to  its  y6athful  enterprising  spirit  The 
wonders  of  Duke£r7ist,  and  other  romances,  would  doubtless  pass 
unquestioned,  among  the  wild  poetic  versions  of  real  discoveries, 
to  which  multitudes  everywhere  gave  delighted  credence.  Many 
years  of  travel,  and  of  newly -opened  commerce,  passed  away, 
before  the  stories  of  iiussian  steppes,  with  their  salt  lakes,  boiling 
springs,  and  ghostlike  birch-woods,  then  tor  the  first  time  heard 
of,  were  to  be  received  as  more  authentic  than  other  tales  of 
haunted  wells  and  desert  islands.    Sailors  have  ever  been  super- 
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stitious,  and  tnTelkn,  in  times  past,  baidly  leas  sOb  Distant 
lands,  in  the  middle  agee^  and  long  tAer,  were  all  the  Unds  of 

&b]c. 

The  story  of  the  Fomr  8(m$  of  Aymm  springs  from  the  idd 

Charlemagne  tradition-cycle,  and  is  full  of  exciting  incident. 
Its  length  precludes  us  from  doing  more  than  name  it.  A 
translation  ha<;,  we  believe,  lately  appeared  in  the  Traveller's 
Library^  by  William  Hazlitt.  As  a  sample  of  those  Volkshncher, 
of  a  less  martial  character,  we  will  just  sketch  an  outline  of 
the  universal  favourite,  the  Fair  Mehmna — which  was  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  During  von  iiingoitingen,  and  pniiied 
about  lo3«}. 

'  Once  npon  a  time,  theie  fived  at  Poictiers,  in  France,  a  oonnt» 
named  £mmericb»  who  was  a  great  astrologer ;  he  had  also  very 
laxpe  estates,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  hnnting.  In  the 
iieighbouring  forest  lived  another  county  who  was  his  cousin, 
but  who  was  veiy  poor,  and  had  a  great  many  children.  Coont 
£mmerich  had  a  great  respect  for  his  cousin,  and  was  anxious 
to  assist  him  in  bringing  up  his  family  as  became  their  noble 
rank.  He,  therefore,  gave  a  large  banquet,  to  which  he  invited 
the  Count  von  dor  Forste  and  his  sons.  As  they  were  goinp^ 
away,  he  begged  his  cousin  to  leave  his  youngest  son  Raymond 
behind,  that  he  might  educate  him  as  his  own  child;  the  manl^ 
form  and  engaging  dispositions  of  the  youth  had  so  won  his 
heart,  that  he  should  be  quite  unhappy  it  ins  request  were  not 
granted.  So  Raymond  was  left  behind,  and  conducted  himself 
so  well  as  to  gain  the  affections  of  all  in  his  new  home.  One 
day  the  connt^  attended  by  Raymond  and  a  larse  company  of 
gentlemen,  went  out  into  the  mest  to  hunt  a  wud  boar.  The 
animal  led  them  a  long  d)ase,and  killed  many  dogs;  the  count» 
with  the  fiuthful  Raymond  at  his  side,  still  pursued,  until  the 
moon  rose,  and  they  found  themselves  alone  in  a  green  glade. 
Raymond  then  jHroposcd  they  should  return,  and  endeavour  to 
reach  the  nearest  peasant's  house ;  they,  therefore,  rode  slowly 
on  through  the  tangled  undem^'ood  till  the^^  came  u])on  the 
road  to  Poictiers.  The  count  then  looked  up  at  the  stars, 
and  after  studying  them  in  grave  silence,  turned  with  a  deep 
sigh  to  Ravmond.  *  Come  here  my  son,  I  will  show  you  a 
'great  phenomenon,  such  au  aspect  of  the  heavens  as  is  rarely 

•  seen  !*    Raymond  begged  to  be  further  instructed  in  the  matter. 

*  I  see,'  continued  the  count,  *  that  in  this  hour  some  one  will 
'kill  his  master,  and  will  thus  become  a  mighty  powerfiil  loid, 
'  greater  than  aU  his  ancestors  V  Raymond  Sstened  in  silence ; 
meantime,  they  came  upon  a  fire  which  had  been  lighted  by  the 
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Other  gentlemen  of  the  party,  so  ihey  dismouiued,  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire.  They  were  no  sooner  seated  than  they  heard  a 
loud  crashing  in  the  branches  behind,  and  had  scarcely  time  to 
seize  their  weapons  before  a  wild  boar  was  upon  them,  foaming 
and  tearing  up  the  eroond  with  race.  Raymond  begged  the 
count  to  save  himseu  in  a  tree;  ttiis  proposal  offended  him 
greatly,  and  seizing  hu  spear  he  rushed  furiously  at  the  boar,  bnt 
the  stroke  was  too  weak|  the  animal  poshed  it  aside,  and  with 
one  spring  brought  his  enemj  to  the  ground.  Raymond  now 
drew  his  spear  m  great  haste  to  finish  the  boar  iad  save  his 
master,  but  in  the  heat  of  hi«  zeal  he  drove  the  spear  through 
the  boar  deep  in  the  body  of  the  count;  he  in?tnnr!y  withdrew 
it,  but  too  late,  count  Emmerich  lay  dead,  cov  c  reel  with  blood. 

*ln  the  greatest  distress  Raymond  now  fled  from  the  pince,  he 
knew  not  whither.  His  eyes  were  bhndcd  with  tears,  and  he  sent 
forth  the  most  bitter  lamentations  and  complaints  against  the 
destiny  which  had  not  only  deprived  bim  of  iiis  best  friend,  but 
had  made  him  the  instrument  of  his  death.  Wrapped  in  these 
ffloomy  thoughts  he  came  to  a  well,  beside  whidi  stood  three 
beautifol  maidens^  and  woold  have  passed  bv  without  seeing 
them,  bat  the  youngest  stepped  'forward  ana  addressed  him. 
Struck  with  the  marvellous  beauty  of  her  countenance,  he  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and  besought  her  to  Ibigive  his  unknlghtly  con- 
duct in  passing  without  a  greeting;  he  pleaded  his  deep  and 
sudden  grief  which  had  almost  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  He 
then  told  her  all  that  had  befallen  him  5  and  the  mysterious 
maiden  gave  him  much  kind  and  affectionate  counsel,  with 
many  happy  ]>rophccie8  of  the  future,  so  that  Raymond's  anxious 
£ace  wore  a  plcasanter  air,  and  the  roses  of  hope  succeeded  the 
palencs.s  of  despair.  He  promised  to  dcvute  his  whole  life  to  her, 
aud  lo  be  directed  by  her  counsel  as  the  shadow  is  by  the  sun. 
Raymond  further  ^eed  to  her  condition,  that  if  she  became 
his  wife,  he  should  on  eveiy  Saturday  leave  her  entirely  to 
herseU;  should  make  no  effi>rt  to  see  ner^  nor  allow  any  other 
penon  to  do  so;  at  the  same  time  she  promised  on  that  day  to 
ffo  nowhere,  but  to  remain  quiedy  in  her  own  apartments.  The 
beautiful  Melusina,  seeing  Raymond  readily  make  so  great  a 
promise^  £earing  he  undertook  more  than  he  would  he  able  to 
perform,  said  to  him :  '  You  appear  certainly  to  render  cheerful 
'obedience  to  my  will,  but  1  see  you  promise  more  than  you 

*  intend  to  perform;  let  lue  tell  you,  however,  that  should  you 
*ever  thus  break  your  faith,  at  vour  door  alone  must  lie  all  the 

*  misery  that  will  arise  from  it — for  not  onlj'  must  you  then 

*  lose  me  inevitably  and  for  ever,  but  misfortune  will  follow  von, 
<aud  yoiu:  children's  children/    After  much  more  talk,  they 
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at  length  took  an  afifectiomite  farewell,  HaymoDd  promising  in 
all  things  to  follow  the  advice  of  Melusina,  who  was  so  beaottful 
«and  so  wise»  he  coold  not  tell  whether  she  was  a  mortal  or  a 

spirit. 

<  At  the  castle,  B^ymond  found  all  in  distress  and  confusion  at 
the  absence  of  the  rrond  count,  but  m  so  many  gentlemen  who 
had  been  witli  him  knew  nothing  ot  where  he  naa  pone,  no  one 
suspected  Raymond  of  knowing  more  than  he  appeared  to  do. 
Presently  two  of  the  servants  returned,  bringing  the  body  with 
them,  which  they  had  found  in  the  wood,  beside  the  boar ;  and 
a  very  solemn  iuneral  took  place,  at  which  none  wept  more  sin- 
cerely than  the  affectionate  Raymond.  All  the  estates  now  came 
into  the  possession  of  Count  Emmerich's  Bott)  Bertram,  and  many 
nobles  and  gentlemen  assembled  to  receive  theur  lands  fit>m  the 
new  lord.  TUymond,  following  the  plan  he  had  agreed  opcp 
with  the  fair  Melosina,  also  presented  his  request,  that  for  his 
past  seryices,  he  might  be  allowed  to  have  a  piece  of  land  near 
the  well,  if  it  were  only  such  a  piece  as  a  deer-skin  would  cover. 
Kaymond  receiyed  the  grant  in  due  form,  with  parchment  and 
seal.  Immediately  afterwards  he  met  a  man  carrying  a  deer- 
gkin,  this  he  bought,  and  hnd  it  cut  into  the  narrowest  strips  ;  he 
then  set  out,  with  proper  men,  to  take  possession  of  his  land. 
One  end  of  the  skin  he  fastened  to  the  well,  and  measured  round 
it  as  lar  as  the  strip-line  would  reach.  It  was  found  to  include  a  rich 
piece  of  land,  watered  b^'  a  broad  stream  j  and  all  the  men  were 
astonished  at  the  cunmng  of  young  Raymond,  especially  ius 
consin  Bertram,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
when  he  heard  it.  The  next  time  Raymond  met  his  betrothed 
at  the  welly  he  received  great  praise  for  his  discreet  conduct 
'  Follow  me,*  said  she,  *  and  let  ns  thank  Heaven  that  it  thus 
prospers  our  undertakings.'  She  then  led  him  to  a  retired 
chapel  in  the  forest,  which  Raymond  was  amazed  to  find  filled 
with  people,  knights,  ladies,  citizens,  and  priests  who  conducted 
the  service,  Wondering  if  he  were  among  men  or  spirits,  he 
asked  his  bride  w^hence  all  these  people  came  in  that  solitary 
place,  and  who  they  were.  Meiusiiia  tlicn  told  him  they  were 
her  subjects,  and  turning  to  them,  cnjoiDcd  upon  them,  thence- 
afier,  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  Raymond  as  their  lord  and 
master.    This  they  all  solemnly  vowed. 

•  The  court  of  Counl  Bertram  soon  after  receiyed  another  visit 
from  Raymond,  and  they  wondered  what  should  have  brought 
him  there  again.  Raymond  readily  obtained  an  audience  of  his 
cousin,  and  oegan  thus  i-^*  Most  gracious  cousin,  be  not  angry 

*  that  I  have  so  soon  and  unexpectedly  presented  myself  at  your 

*  court  ag^n,  but  I  have  something  to  tell  youj  which  so  nearly 
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*  conoerns  me,  toat  I  do  not  think  I  shodld  leave  jott  in  ignorance 
*I  have  won  a  beautiful  bride»  and  am  come  here  to  beg»  most 
'  respectfully,  that  you  and  your  mother  will  honour  us  with 
'your  presence  at  our  wading,  which  will  take  place  at  the  We]L 

*  If,  therefore,  I  and  my  betrothed  may  hope  for  such  honour 

*  early  on  tlie  coming  Monday,  wc  shall  esteem  it  a  peculiar  hjip- 
'piness,  ever  to  he  reineiubered  with  gratitude.'  Bertram  then 
inquired,  with  great  curiosity,  who  the  lady  might  be?  *  She  is 
*a  noble,  rich,  and  powerful  lady,'  replied  Raymond,  *but  of  her 
'descent  lam  stili  iLniorant,  and  shall  remain  so  until  after  the 

*  ceremony.'  At  ihis  t omimiiiication  Bertram  was  much  asto- 
nished, and  still  more  amused ;  however,  he  politely  accepted 
the  invitation,  saying,  bis  desire  to  see  this  goddess  would  make 
the  time  appear  Tery  long. 

*  At  length  the  wished-ibr  day  airived,  and  the  Count  Bertram 
set  out  with  a  very  numerous  suite,  who  passed  many  jokes  by  the 
wondering  ^^  hcther  the  whole  might  not  prove  to  he  some 
ma^cal  deceptioo,  since  the  place  of  meeting  bore  a  very  sua* 
picious  character.  When  they  reached  a  rocky  heisht  com- 
manding the  plain  in  which  Raymond*s.  well  lay,  tney  were 
astonished  to  see  it  covered  over  with  beautiful  tents  of  all  sizes, 
scattered  picturesquely  among  the  trees,  and  beside  the  stream; 
there  were  also  numbers  of  people,  apparently  strangers,  walking 
to  and  Iro  on  the  grass.  This  led  them  still  more  to  believe  the 
whole  was  the  work  of  enchantment.  Their  thoughts,  however, 
were  now  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  company  of  sixty 
knights  and  noblemen,  all  in  the  most  magnificent  attire ;  these 
conducted  the  gentlemen  into  a  superb  teiit^  and  a  company  of 
noble  ladies  received  the  Countess  and  her  attendants  in  the 
name  of  the  bride.  The  company  then  assembled  in  the  chapel^ 
and  were  ranged  in  a  circle  round  an  altar  of  the  richest  work- 
manship. The  dress  of  the  bride  sparkled  with  gold,  pearls,  and 
predoos  stones.  After  the  mass  had  been  permrmed  with  the 
most  exquisite  music,  Raymond  and  Melusma  were  led  to  the 
altar  to  receive  the  blessing,  and  the  bride  was  then  conducted 
by  the  Count  of  roieiiers  to  the  tent;  here  golden  vessels  were 
offered  to  the  guests,  and  water  poured  upon  their  hands ;  scats 
were  then  taken  nt  tlie  table.  After  the  first  course,  Raymond 
and  some  of  his  kiiights  arose  from  the  table  and  waited  upon 
the  guests.  The  repast  was  followed  by  a  lournaiijeiit,  from 
which  Raymond  carried  oH'  the  prize,  which  was  a  precious  oma- 
ment^  set  in  diamonds.  In  the  evening  the  bridal  pair  were  ied» 
with  a  procession  of  music  and  torches,  to  their  tent^  which  waa 
of  thick  silk  and  stripes  of  gold^  all  embroidered  with  birds  and 
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lilies*  The  miuic  of  flutes  and  soft  voices  coDtiniied  all  night 
without  the  tcnty  but  Melusina  reminded  her  husband  of  his 
promise,  and  warned  him  of  certain  ruin  if  he  should  break  iL* 

It  wiU  be  readily  seen  how  much  there  is  in  these  descrip- 
tions resembling  the  chivalric  romances,  more  *  especially  those 
of  France.  And  apt  as  we  arc  to  reg:nrd  such  details  as 
tedious,  and  to  exclaim  against  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
adventures  as  becominsr  monotonous  rather  tlian  exciting,  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  fiction  hns  an  end  to  accomplish,  no 
less  than  history  or  })hilosophy.  From  tlie  fragments  of  its 
fiction  we  look  for  indications  of  an  epoch  in  its  domestic  and 
social  conditions,  in  its  tendency  and  general  characteristics,  as 
shown  in  paths  branching  off  from  the  nigh  road  of  the  historian 
— ^mosaic  oits,  which,  from  their  very  littleness,  go  to  form  what 
proves  both  harmonious  and  uistmctive.  History  gathers  its 
bearded  sheaves  of  ripe  events^  leaving  a  lesser  harvest  for  a 
merry  band  of  gleaners,  who  store  it  with  laughter  and  song,  and 
send  it  forth  a^^ain,  as  their  contribution  to  the  general  happiness* 

But  our  philosophy  must  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  us  follow- 
ing the  course  of  our  «^tor3^  Well,  the  course,  in  substance,  is 
this — the  wedding  fcjist  hists  fifteen  d;ivs.  Bnvmond  tlien 
occupies  himself  in  building  a  stroni!;  castle  with  many  lottv 
to  wers.  Mehk-inn,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  the  mother  of 
ten  sons.  These  sous  differ  much  from  each  other,  one,  lor  ex- 
ample, having  one  eye,  another  three,  and  their  characters  arc 
not  less  varied.  The  brothers  do  many  striking  things,  each  after 
his  nature.  At  length  a  friend  provokes  the  curiosity  ot  iiay- 
mond  about  the  cause  of  his  We^s  mysterious  seclusbn  every 
Saturday ;  after  much  conflict*  the  count  resolves  to  secure,  un- 
observedy  a  sight  of  what  passed  in  the  secret  apartment  of 
Helnsina  on  that  day.  To  his  amazement  he  sees  nis  beautiful 
wifo  engeged  in  magic  ceremonies,  become  half- fish  and  half- 
woman,  and  much  beside.  As  might  be  supposed,  this  dissolves 
the  enchantment ;  the  mysterious  wife  mysteriously  disappears; 
Raymond  becomes  disconsolate,  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  tbeHolj 
Land,  and  dies  at  a  good  old  age,  seeincr  most  of  his  sons  rise  to 
wealth  and  honour ;  and  Mehisina,  too,  having  foretold  the  for- 
tunes of  her  iiou.se  before  her  departure,  still  loves  her  husband, 
Raymond,  and  before  iiis  decease,  returns  to  apprise  those  near 
him  of  Lis  approaching  end. 

Now,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  a  specimen  f  i  qui  the  com- 
parative childhood  of  literature,  and  to  understand  the  condition 
of  mind  to  which  it  was  addressed,  this  story  must  of  couise  be 
regarded  with  something  like  that  unquestioning  fidth  with  which 
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it  was  once  received — at  least,  by  the  young  and  uncritical. 
Supernatural  ladies  of  tins  beneficent  order  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  early  Teutonic  literature.  Tlie  charm  of  such  illu- 
sions depends  on  our  being  able  to  believe  as  Raymond  for  a  while 
believed — but  in  our  case,  as  in  his,  all  will  be  dispelled*  if  we 
begin  to  be  too  curious  and  grow  sceptical. 

Let  us  now  leave  these  graver  histories  for  those  of  a  lighter 
descriptioD.  We  shall  find  these  to  be  still  more  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  the  existing  social  raktions.  Society,  at  that  p«tiod» 
was  made  up  of  contrast,  and  gained  in  life  and  vigour  froin  the 
constant  fiiction  of  opposing  elements.  Mixed  with  the  ongo-* 
Temed  love  of  mirth*  tne  reckless  self-indulgence*  of  a  people,  as 
it  were,  sowing  their  wild  oats,  are  the  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing manhood,  in  grave  questionings  and  anxious  disputaUons. 
Martin  Luther,  with  his  lion  heart,  and  ready  speech*  ever  valiant 
for  the  highest  truth ;  and  Hans  Sachs*  with  his  shrewd  wit  and 
laiin-litcr-loving  e}^,  pouring  forth  comedy  and  satire,  are  con- 
temporaries especially  characteristic  of  their  age.  And  it  is  in 
such  extremes  that  tnie  satire  must  have  its  rise.  Side  by  side 
in  the  soul  of  the  satirist  aie  J^'AUcf/ro  and  Penseroso.  Take 
away  the  one  or  the  other,  and  the  power  and  beaut}'  of  the  cha- 
racter are  gone.  If  we  mistake  nut*  it  is  the  humorist  liuud 
who  say*— 

'Thtre  k  no  mune  ia  tbe  Uft 
That  sounds  to  idiot  laaghter  OSly } 
Tb«r«  is  no  note  of  mirUi, 
All  biih  bf  dMHNl  itt  BMditDdioly.' 

The  genius  which  spealv  to  us  in  the  inspiration  of  the  loftiest 
trag^j  and  tenderesi  pathos,  is  oflen  that  which  gives  itself  vent 
in  the  gayest  humour,  tl^e  keenest  repartees.  The  rainbow  of 
true  wit  must  be  formed  of  sunshine  and  of  clond.  Mirth  saves 
the  sadness  of  reality  from  settling  into  gloom,  gravity  points 
and  plumes  the  merry  arrow,  that  it  may  not  go  forth  idly 
and  without  an  aim.  It  is  so  with  nations  as  with  individuals; 
and  hence  comes  the  conflict  and  fusion  we  meet  with  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  producing  along  with  the  gravest  writ- 
ings, the  greatest  German  satirists,  and  sending  forth  a  stream  of 
popular  farce  and  humour*  which  provided  occasion  for  laughter 
to  tfuoceedms  generations.  At  this  time*  moteover*  the  remoiie" 
less  rfffOM  of  ceremony  and  etiquette*  iduch  had  so  long  fiosen 
the  hif^er  classes,  and  rigidly  exdoded  the  lower  from  any  better 
iDtereourse  than  with  their  own*  was  pradoally  breaking  on.  Ideas 
eonceming  the  rights  of  the  govenung  and  the  governed  under- 
went a  ehange.   People  beg£&  to  see  what  they  had  long  only 
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in(li>tinct]y  felt,  and  the  separation  of  classes  and  the  excesses  of 
the  clergy  were  declared  to  be  evils,  and  assailed  as  such.  For 
many  a  day,  the  only  representative  of  freedom  had  been  the 
court  fool,  who,  revellinaj  in  his  licence  of  equaliiy,  made  a  most 
refrcshinj?  use  of  it,  satii  isinor  rich  and  poor,  but  invariably  level- 
ling his  hardest  hits  at  the  highest  heads — careless  though  the 
effect  as  it  came  upon  his  back  consbted  of  something  weightier 
thanawittici«ai.  The  Batirical  tendency  of  the  period  saw  in  these 
inranksaod  follies  of  the  Ibols  no  insi^ificant  weapon^  and  led 
to  the  collection  and  ammgement  ot  them  round  some  mythic 
personage,  as  Burkhardt  WaTdi8>  Till  Eulenspiegel^  or  the  iFriar 
Amis  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  have-  already  seen  how  the  heroic  tradition,  in  a  prose 
iom,  became  once  more  welcome  in  its  old  home  among  the 
people.  In  the  same  manner,  though  in  a  different  spirit,  the 
old  hriite  frndition  was  now  also  rcvivct^  In  its  first  appear- 
ance, this  tradition  was  a  development,  or  manitcstatioQ  rather,  of 
the  forest  life  and  tastes  of  the  early  Germans.  Their  daily 
familiar  association  with  the  habits  and  instmcts  of  the  animal 
creation,  taught  them  to  attribute  to  it  a  lialf-human  character, 
"which  is  the  spirit  of  the  brute  tradition.  And  when  this  social 
intercourse  was  interrupted,  as  by  beasts  of  prey,  their  supersti- 
tion woald  clothe  such  mde  disturbers  with  supernatural  tenorsp 
Hence  it  is  we  hear  of  were-wolves,  and  other  marvels.  The 
famous  brute  epic  of  Bevnard  the  Fox,  which  had  been  brought 
back  again  out  of  the  Netherlands,  assumed,  however,  in  the 
^yes  of  this  generation,  an  entirely  new  character.  It  was  looked 
on  and  enjoyed  as  a  bold,  elalwrate  satire  upon  kings,  courts, 
Imd  priests ;  and  to  the  prevmling  quarrels  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  it  owed  many  a  new  edition.  In  imitation  of  this 
work  rose  fables,  and  numberless  st(»rie>j  animals:  the  latfor, 
however,  failing  to  rcahze  the  mystic  halt -human  element,  which 
should  be  their  special  beauty.  Where  such  heroes  are  repre- 
sented as  definite  animals,  or  definite  men,  (though  still  called 
by  animal  names,)  their  hold  on  the  imagination  is  greatly 
lessened.  Master  Reynard  is  more  than  a  mere  fox,  and  yet  too 
much  of  a  fox  to  be  a  man;  the  charm  thus  becomes  complete, 
and  is  irresistible. 

From  the  VMMcher  of  this  humorous  caste  we  are  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  select  a  specimen.  That  which  will  perhaps  admit  of 
being  indicated  in  the  least  space,  is  the  Laknbwi,  or  The  CiHzent 
of  SckUdtu  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  so  widely  celebrated 
mr  their  wisdom,  diat  they  received  embassies  from  the  most 
distant  kbg9  and  statesmen,  summoning  them  to  give  their 
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advice  upon  important  questioofl.  This  celebrity  proved^  after 
a  tiiiie»  somewhat  inoonvenientt  inasmuch  as  it  often  happened 
that  the  women  were  left  at  home  alone  to  plough,  sow,  and 
reap.  But»  as  we  shall  see,  their  wisdom  was  not  for  other 
people's  use  onljr.  After  mature  deliberation,  they  resolved 
to  lay  aside  this  superfluous  possession.  From  the  day  of  that 
determination  each  "^vns  to  emulate  his  fellow  in  stnpinity.  At 
6rst,  this  was  rather  a  dittirnk  matter;  butsoori,  as  the  raap;i8trate 
saidj  *they  were  clever  vnoiigh  to  take  to  it  quite  naturally.' 
One  oi  the  fir^t  improvements  which  they  now  undertook  la 
their  town  was  the  erection  of  a  new  town-hall.  It  rose  to  a 
great  height,  with  three  walls  forming  a  triangle;  but  notwith- 
standing the  beauty  oi  the  design,  it  was  discovered,  on  tlie  iii'st 
day  of  assembly,  that  they  were  unable  to  see  anything  in  the 
interior.  They,  therefore!  ^eat  promptitude,  ran  and 
fetched  large  sacks,  held  them  open  in  the  sonstiin^  then  hastily 
dosing  the  months^  rushed  into  the  hally  concluding  that  this 
manoeuvre  would  be  followed  by  a  full  blaze  of  sunshine.  Great 
was  their  dismay  at  finding  themselves  Still  in  the  dark ;  and  they 
gladly  followed  the  advice  of  a  traveller,  who  told  them  to  take 
off  the  roof  from  the  building.  This  they  did;  and  fortunately 
had  a  dry  summer. 

The  citizens  of  Schilda  also  built  a  new  mill,  and  for  this 
urpose  had  hewn  a  stone  from  a  quarry  at  the  top  of  the 
ill.  This  they  carried  down  to  the  mill ;  but  then  they  re- 
membered how,  in  IciUng  the  wood  for  the  town-hall,  one  tree 
had  rolled  down  by  itself.  *  Are  we  come  to  be  real  fools,'  quoth 
the  magistrate,  in  a  great  rage;  *  we  might  have  let  the  stone 

*  roll  down,  and  have  spared  all  this  trouble.'  So,  with  great 
difficulty,  they  carried  it  up  again  to  the  quarry.  '  Ohr  ex* 
claimed  one  of  the  men;  'how  shall  we  know  where  the  stone 

*  rolls  to  T  '  That  is  easily  settled,'  replied  the  msgistrate ;  'some 
'  one  must  put  his  head  into  the  hole,  and  go  down  with  it' 
So  the  stone  and  the  man  went  down  the  hill-side  into  the 
millpond.  When  the  rest  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
saw  neither  man  nor  stone,  they  suspected  foul  play ;  and  said 
the  man  must  have  gone  off  with  the  miUstone.  They  thereibre 
sent  word  to  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  *  that  if  a  man  were 

*  seen  walking  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  he  should  be 
'  taken,  and  should  suffer  the  extremity  of  the  law  as  a  common 

*  thief.'  l^u  the  poor  fellow  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and 
had  drunk  too  much  water  to  be  able  to  make  his  defence.  Not 
long  after  this,  there  was  a  report  of  war  •,  and  the  people  were 
greatly  coocerned  fur  the  safety  of  the  beii  in  the  tuwu-Uali. 
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Tbej  at  length  agreed  that  the  eeft  mold  be  the  safest  place  to 
put  it  in.  So  tliej  went  otit  in  a  ship,  and  dropped  the  heli 
fliowlj  dowD»  makiiig  a  notch  in  the  ship's  side,  tbu  they  night 
know  the  precise  spot.  When  the  war  was  over,  th^  set  sail 
a^Rin  to  recover  their  treasure;  but  though  the  notch  was  still  in 
the  6hij>.  thov  rievor  forind  theW  he]].  The  stiipiditv  of  the  SchiU 
biirger  had  ioiiLi;  ceased  to  be  assumed;  and  their  nulanrholy 
end  \^  as  such  as  might  l>e  anticipated  from  their  consistent  life. 
It  happened  thus: — In  the  town  of  Schilda  there  were  no  cats; 
and  bams  and  liouscs  were  overrun  with  mice.  One  day,  a 
traveller  passed  with  a  cat  under  his  arm.  An  innkeeper  asked 
what  it  was.  'A  mouse-dog,'  replied  the  stranger;  and  it  forth- 
with ooromenoed  oonsiderable  ezecntion  among  Ute  miot.  So 
the  stranger  kindly  setded  with  the  good  eitisens^  that  thej 
•hoold  have  the  cat  for  a  hundred  golden.  They  carried  it  into 
the  castle,  where  the  corn  was,  and  then  remembered  they 
had  not  inquired  what  the  animal  ate.  A  man  was  dis- 
patched after  the  stranger;  who,  however,  fearing  they  repented 
the  bargain,  took  to  his  heela  'What  does  it  eat?'  shouted 
the  man,  at  a  great  distance.  *  fVic  marCs  hfuf  (what  you 
please)  replied  he,  hastily.  But  the  ponsnnt  understood  him, 
*  Vich  und  Lcut!  (men  and  cattle),  and  ran  home  in  great 
consternation.  From  this  it  was  clear  that  when  the  mice  were 
eaten,  the  cattle  and  theni^clvLs  would  be  the  next  victims; 
but  no  one  dared  to  touch  the  creature.  So  they  thought  it 
would  be  a  lesser  evil  to  lose  their  corn,  and  pron^ptly  set  tire  to 
the  castle^  in  order  to  destroy  the  cat  But  the  cat  jumped  out 
of  Ae  window  into  another  house ;  this  they  bought,  and  homed 
likewise ;  but  the  creature  walked  quiedy  on  to  the  roo(  and 
began  washing  her  ftce.  This  solemn  elevation  of  the  paw  was 
construed  into  a  menace  of  mortal  revenge.  One  brave  roan 
commenced  an  attack  with  a  long  spear ;  but  puss  calmly  ran 
down  it  This  climax  so  horriBed  the  beholders,  that  they 
simultaneously  fled;  and  the  village  was  burned  all  bat  one 
house.  With  their  wives  and  children  the  Schilblirger  wan- 
dered into  the  forest;  and  having  lost  their  all,  sought  other 
homes  in  countries  far  and  near.  So  that,  even  in  our  dav,  there 
is  no  town  in  which  some  of  the  race  of  the  Schilbilrgers  may  not 
be  found. 

And  as  we  have  all  met  with  Schilbiii^rs  in  our  time,  so  we 
have  all  heard  of  one  Whittii^tOD,  who  also  chanced  to  had  a 
eat  a  very  marketabie  conmiodity» 

Our  patient  reader,  now,  doubtless^  looks  to  ns  for  sooie 
inftnaatum  rapecting  the  early  anthoiB      the  ilones^ 
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characteristics  of  which  we  have  submitted,  with  our  best  fidelity^ 
to  his  judicious  criticism.  Bnt  laudable  as  this  spirit  of 
inquiry  may  be  in  the  abstract,  there  are  occasions  on  which  we 
cannot  profess  to  admire  it,  if  it  be  expected  of  us  that  we  should 
preserve  even  t\\c  fjhost  of  a  conscience.  In  the  present  Inst-mce, 
we  consider  it  annoying,  intrusive,  malicious.  Our  only  reply 
is,  that  a  few  were  composed  and  penned  by  a  Thuringian 
princess,  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the  literary 
dilettante,  Nichis  von  Wyle,  may  have  had  Something  to  do  with 
some  others  of  them;  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  since  he  uas  far 
too  busy  in  translating  Italian,  and  running  after  literary  ladies. 
Our  imbrmatioOf  therefore,  on  this  point,  becomes  '  beautifullj 
less*  as  we  attempt  to  gather  it  up^  and  revolves  itself  into  s 
statement  of  our  own  utter  ignorance,  with  this  consoling  reseiv 
TEtion^  howeyer,  that  we  cannot  refer  the  baffled  inquirer  to  a 
mote  enlightened  authority  than  ourselves  It  ia  scmcient  fijr 
nSj  humble  persons  as  we  are,  tiiat,  in  common  with  such  obscure 
authors  as  toe  said  Goethe  and  Tieck  before  mentionedf  we  have 
found  it  pleasant,  and  something  more,  to  place  ourselves  amidst 
the  times  when  such  fictions  could  be  invented,  and  amidst  the 
wonder-loviriir  circles  among  whom  thev  could  be  narrated,  be^ 
lieved,  and  enjoyed. 
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It  has  been  asserted  by  a  learned  and  eloquent  historian  of 
the  Christian  Church,*  that  the  law  of  Constantinc,  which 
empowered  tlie  clergy  to  receive  testamentary  bequests,  and  to 
hold  land,  was  a  giit  which  would  scarcely  have  been  exceeded 
if  he  bad  gpeantea  tibem  two  proviaces  of  tbe  empire.  In  the 
mee  of  two  centuries  from  the  leign  of  the  impenal  convert  to 
tnat  of  Justinian*  the  eighteen  hundred  churehea  scattered  over 
the  ,  Roman  tenitories  were  enriched  by  the  munificent  and 
inalienable  gifts  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  Gibbon,  in  his 
malicions,  but  we  fear,  on  the  whole,  truthful,  representation  of 
the  effect  of  this  edict,  depicti^  in  hibi  usual  sarcastic  language, 
the  arts  by  which  that  wealth  was  acquired,  and  the  puipoaes.to 
which  it  .was  often  abused. 

'  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and  opulent 
houses  possessed  a  very  ample  share  of  independent  property, 
"and  many  of  those  devout  females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Chri?:tin.nitv,  not  only  with  the  cold  nsscnt  of  tlie  understanding:,  but 
with  the  warmth  ot"  atr<i(  tio[i,  perhaps  wiili  the  enp^ernoss  of  fashion. 
They  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  dress  uud  luxury;  and  renounced, 
for  the  praise  of  chastity,  the  soft  endearments  of  conjugal  society. 
Some  eoclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent  sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direet 
their  timorous  conscience,  and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their 
heart;  and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  they  hastily  bestowed 
was  often  abused  by  knaves  and  enthugia«t<»,  who  hnstened  from  the 
extremities  of  the  East  to  enjoy  on  a  splendid  theatre  the  privileges  of 
the  monastic  profession.  By  the  eontempt  of  th*'  world,  they  usually 
acquired  its  most  desirable  advantages;  the  lively  attaciiment  uf 
perhaps  a  young  and  heautiftd  woman,  the  delicate  plenty  of  an 
opulent  honsehold,  and  the  respectful  homage  of  the  shives,  the  freed- 
men,  and  the  clients  of  a  senatorial  family.  The  immense  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  consumed  in  lavish  alms  and  expen- 
sive pilgrimafTPf?  ;  nnd  the  nrtfnl  monk,  ^\  ho  had  assigned  himpelf  the 
first,  or  possibly  the  sole  phicc  in  the  testament  of  his  Fpiritiml  daughter, 
etill  presumed  to  declare,  witii  the  smooth  face  of  hypocrisy,  that  he 
was  only  the  instrument  of  charity  and  tlie  steward  of  the  pour.  The 
IncratiTe,  but  disgraceful  trade,  which  was  ezerelsed  by  the  dei^  to 
defraud  the  expectations  of  the  natural  hetrs,  provoked  the  indignation 
even  of  a  superstitious  age;  and  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Latin  fathers  very  honestly  confesst  that  the  ignominious  edict  of 
Yalentinian  was  just  and  necessary;  and  that  the  Christian  priests 

*  MUttaii,vol.iii. 
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luid  deserved  to  lose  a  pfrivllege  wbidk  was  still  enjoyed  by  comediani^ 
efaariotecrs,  and  the  ministera  of  idols.** 

The  Vakntinian  law  diat^ad  without  eiadicating  this  evil, 
hy  imposing  many  limitatioiis  upon  the  testamentarj  bequests 
of  women,  and  tlie  most  distinguished  churehmen  of  the  day 
complain,  not  so  much  of  the  limitations  themseiyea^  as  of  the 
fact,  that  the  dergnr  had  rendered  them  necessary.  Jerome, 
rebuking  the  prevalent  corruption  of  the  clerical  order,  and 
relating  what  he  bad  seen,  probably  at  Rome,  presents  a  striking 
picture  of  the  prevailing  vice.    *  Si  palvillum  viderit,  si  mantile 

*  elcgans,  si  aliquid  domesticrp  snpclloctilis,  laudat,  minitiir, 
'  attrcctat,  ct  se  his  indigere  conqucrens,  non  tani  impctrut, 
'quam  extorquet,  quia  singuke  metuunt  veredarium  urbis 

*  ofFenderc.'t 

A  siiitruhn-  law,  made  some  years  sabseqiienily  to  the  edict  of 
ValLMitmiaii,  prt)ves  at  once  die  insufficiency  of  that  edict  to  extir- 
pate the  corrupt  practices  of  the  clergy,  and  justifies  the  severe 
language  of  the  historian.  Such  ;deacones8e8  at  the  ebureh  as 
were  of  noble  families  were  prohibited  from  disposing,  under 
pretence  of  religion,  of  their  jewels,  plate»  and  furniture,  or  of 
such  other  things  as  were  marks  of  honour  in  their  fiunilies;  but 
even  the  repeal  of  this  law  was  obtained  two  months  after  its 
enactment  by  the  influence  of  the  priesthood.l 

Without  doubt  the  wealth  of  the  church,  however  improperly 
acquired,  was  often  applied  to  very  beneficent  purposes.  Many 
bishops  expended  the  large  incomes  of  their  churches  on  works 
of  utility  and  benevolence.  The  whole  power  and  resources  of 
the  State  were,  in  that  age,  absorbed  in  the  duty  ot  checking 
barbarian  encroachment,  repressing  rcvohs,  and  punishing  rebel- 
lions. Its  s])irit  was  selfish,  its  heart  was  corrupt,  and  its  aspect 
stern  and  uuielenting.  1  iic  church  was  the  depositary,  gaarcfi an, 
and  dispenser  of  all  the  sacred  charities  and  humanities  of  life. 
It  took  under  its  ezclusiye  care,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  unpro- 
tected, and  die  disconsolate.  It  built  and  it  supported  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  orphan  asylums*  It  even»  occasionally,  minis- 
tered to  the  health,  convenience,  and  luxury  of  the  people. 
Theodocet,  bishop  of  Cyros,  whose  diocese  was  considered  a 
poor  one,  was  nevertheless  able  to  save  enough  out  of  his 
revenues  to  erect  porticoes  for  the  use  of  the  city,  to  build 
two  large  bridges,  to  construct  a  canal  firom  the  Euphrates  to  the 
town,  which  had  bef()rc  suffered  from  want  of  water,  and  to 
repair  and  improve  the  public  baths,  which  were  indispensable 

*  TV  JMrne  and  Fall  of  Oie  Roman  Empire^  ToL  I7.  p.  tS.  ' 
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§or  the  inhabitantB  of  the  diitrict   Many  of  tbeae  md  other 

similar  undertakings^  unless  they  had  been  accomplished  in  that 
age  by  the  wealth  of  the  diarchy  would  not  have  been  effected 
at  alL 

But  the  church  was  to  act  a  far  more  important  part  in 

secular  affairs,  before  its  true  nature  was  recop:niscd,  and  a 
barrier  ()pr>oscd  to  its  temporal  dominion.  The  lonn;  decay  of 
the  imperial  government  ^vjis  favourable  to  the  growtli  of  sacer- 
dotal  power,  which  eiubodieii  whatever  of  moral  intl'iencc  sur- 
vived the  (litsuliitiun  of  the  Koinaii  empire.  The  bisiiops  were 
the  naLiuai  chief's  of  the  towns;  they  were  at  once  their  magi- 
strates aod  their  protectors;  they  dispensed  justice,  mitigated 
barbarian  ferocity,  and  became  the  councillors  of  barbarian 
kinas;  they  had  long  been  aocnatomed  to  the  exercise  of  dvO 
aatbority;  they  soon  aspired  to  absolute  dominion;  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  influence  which  no  then  existing 
government  could  xesist,  and  by  often  sharing  and  sanctioning 
the  excesses  of  power,  they  made  steady  and  sure  advances  to 
unlimited  authority  in  the  State. 

But  £uiope  was  not  then  ripe  for  a  theocratical  sovereignty. 
Meantime,  an  intermediate  position  was  open  to  the  clergy,  and 
they  eagerly  embraced  it;  they  became  great  landed  proprietors, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  hierarchy  of  manorial  lords. 

*  The  devotion  of  tlie  conquering  nations^'  says  Mr.  Halism,  '  as  it 
was  less  enlightened  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  so  was 
it  still  more  munificent.  Thcr  left  indeed  the  worship  of  Hesua  and 
Taranus  in  their  forests,  but  they  retained  tlie  elementary  principle's 
of  that  and  of  all  barbarous  idolatry,  a  superstitious  reverence  lor  the 
priestliood,  a  credulity  that  seemud  to  invite  imposture,  and  a  con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  gifts  to  expiate  offences.  Of  this  temper  it 
is  nndeniable  that  the  ministers  of  religion,  influenoed  probably  not 
so  mach  by  penonal  eovetonsness,  as  by  seal  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  took  advantage.  !Many  of  the  peculisr  and  prominent  charac- 
teristics in  the  faith  and  discipline  of  these  ages,  appear  to  have  been 
either  introduced,  or  sedulously  promoted,  for  tlie  purpose  of  sordid 
fraud.  To  tho.se  purposes  conspired  the  veneration  for  relics,  the 
worship  of  images,  the  idolatry  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  religious 
inviolabglity  of  sanctuaries,  the  consecration  of  cemeteries,  but  above 
all  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  masses  for  the  relief  oif  the  dead. 
A  creed  thus  contrive^  operating  upon  the  minds  of  barbarians, 
lavish  though  rapacious,  and  devout  thoogh  dissolute,  naturally  caused 
a  torrent  of  opulence  to  pour  in  upon  the  church.  Donations  of  land 
were  continually  made  to  the  hi?hop8»  and,  in  still  more  ample 
proportion,  to  the  monastic  foundations.** 

*  JfidUb  4m  TQl.  i.  ^  MM). 
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TbfB  Wteock  moiMrcbs  of  the  fint  line  of  Isofgs,  the  Ciiiio- 
▼iogiaD  fiuniiy,  and  their  great  due^  the  Saxon  emperon,  the 
Idi^  of  England,  and  Leon,  hardly  set  any  booim  to  their 
libenlitj.  In  Cbaiiemagne,  however,  the  ei^:gy,  althoogh  they 
partook  kisely  of  his  bounty,  foond  a  maater — at  onoe  pene- 
trating and  poweifol — aobtle  aa  iJieflDaehres,  and  profoundly 
akilled  in  humaii  nature — ^he  made  great  nse  of  ecclesiastics; 
indeed  they  were  the  principal  officers  in  bk  administration,  but 
in  making  them  serve  his  purposes,  he  never  for  an  in^tfint 
allowed  them  to  use  him  as  an  in?triimrnt  for  their  own.  It  v,  as 
his  practice,  it  appears,  to  note  down  liis  thoughts  previously  to 
holdinnf  his  councils,  and  a  series  of  questions  is  extant,  which 
Cbarleniagne  proposed  to  put  to  his  bishops  and  counts  at  one 
of  their  general  assemblies.  They  are  framed  in  a  spirit  of  sly 
satire  and  quiet  repruoi,  which  is  extremely  amusing. 

*  To  ascertain  on  what  occasions,  and  in  what  places,  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  laity  seek  to  impede  each  other  iu  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  functions?  To  inquire  and  discuss  tip  to  what  point  a 
bishop,  or  an  abbot,  is  justified  in  interfering  in  seeaUff  offices,  and  a 
oooat  or  other  layman  In  eedesiaBtieal  afiWrs?  To  interrogate  them 
eloaely  ns  to  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  the  apostle — 'No  man  that 
warreth  for  the  hnr  entai^eth  hisnelf  with  the  affairs  of  this  lifef 
Inquire  to  whom  the<e  words  apply. 

*  Desire  the  hishops  and  abbots  to  tell  us  truly,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  always  in  their  mouths — *  Renounce  the  world,' — and 
by  what  sigud  we  may  dit>tinguisli  those  who  have  renounced  the 
world  from  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  woild:  is  it  aoereljr  that  the 
former  do  not  bear  arms»  or  marry  pablidj? 

'  To  ask  them  further,  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having 
renounced  the  world,  whom  we  see  labouring,  day  by  day,  by  all  sorts 
of  me;\n8  to  augment  liis  possessions;  now  making  use  for  this  purpose, 
ot  menaces,  of  eternal  Hames,  now  of  promises  of  eternal  beatitude; 
in  the  name  of  God,  or  of  some  saint,  despoiling  single-minded  people 
of  their  property,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  lawfal  heirs  who  are, 
ia  T&cj  masj  eases,  from  the  nusery  in  which  they  ars  thas  iaTQlvedy 
driven  hy  tiieir  neeesnties  to  rohbte^  and  to  all  aorta  of  disordera 
,  and  criaMa.** 

Tliia  aecukrization  of  the  church  became  more  md  moie  coin 
apicaoaa  aa  the  feudal  system  developed  itseK  Many  of  the 
huhopa  and  abbots  had  entered  the  cierical  order  from  the  bar- 
barian armies,  to  partake  of  its  richea  and  share  its  aggrandiae- 
ment ;  and  they  brought  into  the  church  the  same  characters, 
passions^  and  pursuits  which  had  distiojocnished  them  in  the 
palaoea  and  campa  of  their  aofereigna.   They  kept  hawks  and 

*  1  Cap.  T.  811. 8.  4,  and  Gauot,  Hutmrt  de  ia  CwUizatuM  en  Franct,  c.  21. 
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hounds;  theyenfevad  into  all  the  rude  sports  of  their  vassals; 
Uie  tnimpet  often  echoed  through  the  courts  of  their  castles^ 
and  the  sounds  of  revelry  through  their  halls.    They  had  no 

objection  to  an  occasional  forav,  and  pillaged  a  forlorn  traveller 
or  a  passing  company  of  merchants  ns  unscrupulously  as  a  modem 
brigand.*  They  conferred  knighthood,  took  a  part  in  many  of 
the  petty  wars  of  the  day,  and  marshalling  their  armed  retainers, 
often  appeared  at  their  head,  clad  in  complete  steel,  and  nishccl 
With  all  ilie  impetuosity  of  military  chieftains  into  the  thickcbC 
of  the  battle. 

The  vast  and  oontiiuiallj  inereasing  acqoiaitiwis  of  tbe  church 
at  length  aUxacted  the  aerioiis  alteDCioii  of  soveram.  The 
public  revenues  became  impovcriahedy  and  the  feudal  pEo6ts 
arinng  from  knd,  anch  as  reliefiy  wardships,  marriages  and 
escheats^  wefe«  from  year  to  year,  seriously  diminished^  until  the 
national  strength  was  in  danger  of  being  exhausted  by  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  military  tenants.  The  first  attempt 
to  check  the  increasing  rapacity  of  the  hierarchy  was  made  by 
Frederick  Barharossa  in  1158,  who  enacted  that  no  fief  should 
be  transferred  to  the  church  wiLhoat  the  permission  of  the  supe 
rior  lord.  Louis  IX.  inserted  a  provision  of  the  same  kind  in  his 
^  Establishmc/itf(*  (Castile  also  made  similar  laws.  In  England 
the  alienation  oi  laud  in  moriinaln  seems  to  have  been  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  a  very  early  period.  Sciden,  how- 
ever, states  that  a  licence  from  the  crown  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose  among' the  Sazona^  at  least  sixty  years  before  the  Nor- 
man conquest  Donations  of  land  were  the  usual  reward  by 
which  the  Saxon  princes  repaid  the  services  of  their  instructors 
in  Christianity^  and  in  every  kingdom  of  the  heptarcliy  some  of 
tbe  choicest  manors  of  the  crown  were  separated  from  its  domain^ 
and  irrevocably  allotted  to  the  church. f  The  city  of  Canter- 
bury, with  its  dependencies,  was  bestowed  by  Ethelbert  on  the 
missionaries,  and  the  church  of  Winchester  received  a  grant  of 
all  the  lands  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  tlie  walls  of 
that  capital.  The  cIoiLiiy  of  France  even  |)ossessed  landed  pro- 
perty in  England.  Betorc  the  close  of  the  eij^hth  century,  the 
mouiistcry  of  St.  Denis,  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  held 
extensive  estates  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  monastic  estab- 
lishments of  England,  too,  had  gradually  acquired  the  mostpro- 
digious  possessions.  When  the  property  of  the  abbey  of  Glafr- 
tonboiy  was  ascertained  by  order  of^ the  King  of  Meicia*  it  was 

*  Gaizot,  in  his  enoineration  nf  provincial  councl!?;  V.cl  l  in  France,  refers  to  one 
toQvoked  mt  Lyou,  io  569.  wberebv  two  bishops,  one  of  Embruo,  tbe  otber  of  Q«p, 
trm  d«pottd  ts  hmg  lAflroigA  ir^mrfiu 

^  LiBfud't  Jiylv&MpM  Chudit  p.  7S. 
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fband  to  comprise  no  less  than  800  hides ;  and  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  estates  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Ely,  are 
mentioned  more  than  eighty  places  situated  in  the  neighboiiririfr 
counties  of  Cambridge^  Suffolk^  ^orfolk^  Efisex^  Hereford^  and 
Huntingdon.* 

The  first  known  legal  restraint  imposed  upon  these  alienations 
of  landed  property  in  Eniz:lfind,  was  by  Magna  Charta,  a  clause 
in  which  statute  prohibits  all  gifts  to  religious  houses  without  the 
consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee.  The  evil  had  grown  to  such  a 
magnitude  in  the  reign  of  Edward  that  four  atatntea  were 
enacted  by  his  parliaments  against  gifta  in  mortmain,  in  the  hope 
of  ^plying  a  remedy  to  the  incveaaioff  miacfaief  which  such  gina 
were  inflicting  upon  the  coramonwealm. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  eccleaiaatics  was,  however,  more  than  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  and  resolution  of  parliaments^  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who  never  regarded  the  deigy  with  much  affec- 
tion, is  much  impressed  by  tneir  sagacity,  and  commends  them 
highly  for  their  prudence  in  retaining  the  ^rst  lawyers  of  the  day 
to  aid  them  in  their  attempts  to  evade,  by  all  kinds  of  cunning 
devices,  the  laws  of  mortmain  which  were  directed  against  them. 
They,  or  rather  their  lawyers,  have  the  credit  of  inventing  those 
subtle  contrivances,  or  fictitious  suits,  known  as  common  reeovcries^ 
which  maintained  their  ground  in  our  laws  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  as  well  as  uses  and  trusts,  which  still  form  the  foundation 
of  our  modem  system  of  conveyancing.  The  policy  of  these 
atatntea  waa  undoubtedly,  in  the  fust  inatance,  whoUy  feudal  and 
military;  but  other  evib  incidental  to  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical 
property  at  length  presented  themselves.  The  number  of  free- 
huldcrs  requiaite  for  the  administration  x>f  justice  in  petty  juris- 
dictions became  considerably  diminished,  and  numerous  duties 
inseparable  from  the  territorial  constitution  of  England,  could 
not  be  properly  discharged.  The  courts  of  assize,  the  courts- 
Icet,  the  hundred  and  county  courts,  were  insufficiently  attended, 
and  the  view  of  frankpledge  sometimes  could  not  be  held  from 
the  paucity  of  jurors.  lu  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we  first  detect 
the  existence  of  a  commercial  spirit  influencing  the  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  mortmain ;  but  it  is  doubtfid  whether  it  had 
any  considerable  influence,  and  had  not  its  origin  in  a  jealousy 
of  the  growing  power  of  corporatious. 

'  The  enactment  of  a  statutef  made  at  this  time,  extends  the 
prohibitions  created  by  Edward. L  to  all  guilds,  fraternities,  and 
commonaldes,  having  perpetual  anccession*  The  political  con- 
sequences of  large  masses  of  land  becoming  perpetually  inalien 

*  LiDgaid's  Jii9lb*SuRM  Cftwdl*  p.  ISS. 
t  iaRaelkILe.0. 
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able,  were  undoubtedly  beginninp;  to  be  felt.  The  same  incon- 
venience was  incidental  to  the  possession  of  estates  bv  lay  as  by 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  but  the  crown  was  beginning  to  rcp!;ard 
with  marked  distrust  that  rising  spirit  of  liberty  which  annnated 
societies  niauifesting  a  ncw-boru  sense  of  coining  iuiportauce 
and  freedom. 

The  state  of  Bocietj  «t  that  period  of  approeehiiig  tranflUkm, 
vna  moat  deplorablob  The  idea  of  monl  govemmeiit  had  almoat 
vanished  firoim  Europe. 

*  Awed  by  hu  nobles,  hy  his  commoos  caned* 
The  oroemot  nded  tyivMue  nhefe  he  dant* 

The  feudal  system  shed  its  blighting  influence  over  the  whole  of 
social  life:  oppression  appeared  under  every  form,  and  was  felt 
by  every  class.  Nobles  and  priests  were  equally  avaricious  and 
equally  demoralized.  The  great  feudatories  were  the  eagles  <^ 
society^  who  glutted  their  ravening  maws  with  the  struggling 
victims  of  theur  rapacity ;  the  ecclesiastics  were  the  vultures  who 
fed  on  the  prostrate^  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

The  church  spoiler,  as  it  was,  became  at  times  the  prey  of  the 
oppressor,  and  was  made  to  disgoige  its  ill-acauired  wealth  bj 
the  daring  fierceness  of  some  noble  who  had  exhausted  the 
resources  of  his  own  limited  domain.  We  find  in  every  country 
lamentations  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  over  the  plunder  of  eccle- 
siastical possessions,  and  it  is  Mr.  Ilallum's  opinion,  that  but  for 
these  deductions,  they  must  have  almost  acquired  the  exclusive 
ownership  of  the  soil.  They  did,  he  asserts,  enjoy  nearly  one- 
half  of  England,  and  he  thinks  a  greater  proportion  in  some 
counuies  of  Europe,  apd  that  they  reached,  perhaps,  their 
2enith,  in  respect  of  territorial  property,  about  Llic  coudusion  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

The  mendicant  jEnars  were  the  most  formidable  competitors  of 
the  secular  eler^  for  testamentarv  bequests,  and  they  gave  the 
church  at  one  time  very  considerable  uneasiness.  These  fanatics 
ivere  long  the  scandal  of  Christendom.  Jerome  describesy  in  his 
graphic  style,  a  similar  form  of  knavery  or  enthusiasm  which  ap- 
peared in  liis  day: — *  Avoid,'  says  he,  ^men  loaded  with  chains^ 
'  with  the  beard  of  a  goat,  a  black  coat,  and  feet  naked  in  spite 

*  of  cold.    They  enter  into  the  houses  of  nobles,  they  deceive 

*  poor  women  laden  with  sins ;  they  are  always  learning,  and 
*never  arrive  at  the  knowled^je  of  trnth,  they  feign  sorrow,  and, 
'apparently  abandoned  to  lung  fasts,  iliey  make  amends  at  night 

*  by  secret  feasts. England  was  infested  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  these  vagabonds.    The  clergy,  fearing  their  rivalry, 

*  St.  Jeroio^  Lett.  18. 
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or  perhaps  loosed  to  a  sense  of  shame  at  their  own  scandalous 
practices^  levelled  a  canon  against  the  artifices  of  the  friars  at  a 
provincial  synod  held  at  London^  in  the  year  1343.  The  ninth 
article  of  that  council  denounces  those  mendicant  friary  mho, 
'  abusiog  the  confidence  of  dying  persons,  persuade  them  to 
'  make  wills  prejudicial  to  their  iamilies.'  But,  as  the  synod 
dared  not  directly  attack  the  friars,  who  were  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  pope,  it  proceeds  to  debar  from  the  benefit  of 
cbrisrian  burial  all  iliase  who  sliould  thereafter  be  prevailed  on  to 
dispose  ot  their  estates  so  unreasonably.* 

The  Icj^islation  of  lienry  VIII.  included  objects  not  directly 
conleni plated  by  the  earlier  statutes  oi'  mortmain.  The  mind  of 
the  naUou  had  bceu  lung  agitated  by  religious  controversy,  and  the 
reforming  spirit  manifested  itself  by  several  actB  of  parliament 
which  struck  directly  at  certain  gross  and  prevalent  superstition& 
The  statute  23  Henry  VIIL  c  10,  prohibits,  except  for  the  tinut  of 
twenty  years,  all  dispositions  of  land '  for  perpetual  obits^  or  the 
perpetual  service  of  a  priest  for  ever,'  assobjectmg  the  crown,  lords, 
and  subjects  of  the  realm  to  the  same  inconveniences  as  lands 
aliened  in  mortmain.  The  statute  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  14,  after  a  long 
preamble  condemnatory  of  superstition  and  false  doctrines,  repeats 
the  enactments  of  the  previous  statute,  and  includes  ^perpetual 
'lamps  fur  the  dead,'  among  the  prohibitions  of  the  law. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  any  additional 
legishition  of  an  important  character  in  reference  to  mortmain 
took  ])lace.  The  celebrated  statute  was  then  passed  which  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Mcnleru  Mortmain  Act.  But  the  statute 
9  George  IL,  c.  36,  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  statute  of  mort- 
main, but  is  an  act  fiyr  restraining  the  alienadon  of  land  to 
eharitaMe  Mses,  Mortmain,  in  strict  legal  signification,  is  simply 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  b^'  corporate  bodies  having  per- 
petual succession.  The  law,  as  it  existed  before  the  statute  of 
Geoige  IL  was,  first,  that  lands  might  be  conveyed  or  devised  to 
corporations,  and  held  by  them  under  a  licence  from  the  crown^ 
but  not  without  one  ;  secondly,  that  lands  might  be  conveyed  or 
devised  to  individuals,  for  charitable  purposes,  without  any  re- 
striction whatever ;  and,  thirdly,  that  personal  estate  mijzht  be 
given  either  to  a  corporation  or  to  individuals  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, without  any  restriction  whatever.  The  statute  of  George  iL 
was  then  passed,  by  whicli  it  was  enacted  that  no  real  estate 
should  be  given  to  any  person,  oi  to  any  corporate  body,  for  any 
charitable  uses  whatever,  unless  such  gift  *  be  made  b^  deed, 
'  indented,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
*  twelve  months  at  least  before  the  death  of  such  donor,  and  be 

*  Rapin's  England,  toL  it.  p.  109. 
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*  enrolled  in  bis  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery  wiihin  six 

*  calendar  months  next  after  the  exeeutlon  thereof;  and  unless 

*  the  same  be  made  to  take  effect  in  possession  for  the  charitable 
'  use  intended^  immediately  from  the  making  thereof  and  be 
'without  any  power  of  revocation,  reservation,  trust,  conditioo, 

*  limitation  clause,  or  agreement  whatsoever,  for  the  benefit  of 
*the  donor  or  ♦rrantor,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  under 
*him.*  Tho  first  efifect  of  the  statute  was  to  prohibit  all  devises, 
whatever  oi  iands  to  corporations,  or  to  individuals,  for  any  cha- 
ritable purpose  whatever.  Tlie  second  effect  was  to  restrict  con- 
veyances oflands  to  individuaU  tui  cliariiable  uses  in  the  manner 
mentioned  in  the  act.  The  third  efiect  was,  that  aiiy  estate  or 
interest  in  lands  is  prohibited. 

This  statute  wastramed  by  the  great  Lord  Haidwicke ;  but  it 
is  exCremelv  difficult  to  diso^ver  ue  precise  evib  which  he  in* 
tended  to  check.  It  cannot  be  sui^)osed  that  lus  transcendent 
intellect*  and  unimpassioned  nature,  could  have  been  influenced 
by  imaginaiy  dangers,  or  that  he  was  led  by  any  instinctive 
antipathy  to  superstiUon,  under  any  of  its  forms,  to  legislate  on 
insufficient  grounds.  The  debates  on  the  bill,  as  reported  in  the 
parliamentary  history,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
Established  Church  is  rather  pointtdly  alluded  to,  but  whether 
justly  or  not  we  have  no  means,  at  the  present  day,  of  ascertain- 
ing. Lord  Ilardwicke  is  reported  as  strongly  vindicating  the 
laws  of  mortmain : — 

'  But  for  these  statutes,  my  lords,'  he  says,  '  we  should  never  have 
had  a  returmution  ;  nay,  I  doubt  mucii  whether  we  should  have  hud  a 
laymtn  the  proprietor  of  a  landed  estate  in  all  England.  The  statute 
of  Henry  VJU.  prohibited  slienation  of  land  in  trust  for  any  soper* 
stitions  use  ;  but  we  have  found  out  a  sort  of  use,  called  a  charitable 
use,  opening  an  abyss  without  bottom  and  without  bounds. 

*  As  a  sincere  Christian,*  he  continues,  *anil  as  a  true  lover  of  the 
Church  of  England,  (without  being  an  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  power,) 
and  iis  a  good  subject,  I  am  for  la}  ing  a  restraint  upon  such  donations 
as  is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  us ;  and  one  of  my  chief  reasons, 
my  lords,  is,  lest  the  dergy  of  our  established  church  should  be  tempted 
and  instructed  to  watch  the  last  moments  of  dying  persons  as  insi- 
dtously  as  the  monks  and  friars  did  in  the  darkest  days  of  popery  and 
superstition.  The  opportunity  is  established  by  the  laws  as  tliey  stand 
at  present  ;  they  may,  by  so  doing,  increase  the  wealth  and  the  power 
of  the  church  ;  nay,  they  may  increase  the  revenue  of  their  owa  par- 
ticular cure.  These  were  tiie  motives  of  the  popish  clergy.  They  did 
not  propose  to  enrich  thdr  own  private  fiunilies ;  and  if  this  stumbling* 
block  should  be  left  any  longer  in  the  way  of  our  present  eburch»  we 
nuiy  depend  upon  it  that  new  doetrines  will  be  set  up^  and  all  the 
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ensnnriog  teaatt  of  the  Church  of  Borne  reviyed  by  degrees,  and 
Hnmsify  rteommmded m patioral  imiruetumi** 

Whatever  ma}*  have  been  the  actual  or  apprehended  dangers 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Mortmain  Act  of  Geor<rc  IT.,  it  appears 
to  have  been  assumed  that  the  clergy  of  the  Clmrch  of  England 
were  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  uie  practices  above  imputed  to 
them.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  abuses  under  the  act 
known  as  *  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty  Act*  awakened  the  anxiety  of 
the  legislature.  The  act,  however,  has  been  relaxed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  several  subsequent  statutes,  and  some  of  a 
recent  period,  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  en- 
couraging the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  providing  sites  for 
schools  and  for  several  other  relifrious  and  benevolent  purposes; 
and  by  the  statute  2  &  3  Will.  TV.  c.  ITS,  the  laws  applicable  in 
England  to  Protectant  dissenters,  in  respect  of  their  schools  and 
places  for  rclii^ious  worship,  education,  and  chartiablc  purposes, 
are  extended  to  the  Roman-catholic  subjects  of  the  realm  in 
respect  of  their  establishments  of  the  same  description. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  exercises  an  important  jurisdiction 
over  charities  in  this  country.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  possesses  the  right  of  reg|ulatin|s  them  on 
principles  of  public  policy,  of  watching  over  their  admmistrationj 
and  guarding  them  from  abuses*  Lord  Hsidwicke,  as  Chan- 
cellor, carried  out  hb  Act  of  Mortmain  by  a  very  strict  and 
jealous  interpretation;  and  sucoee^ng  judges  have  generally 
followed  his  example.  It  has  long  been  an  established  principle, 
for  instance,  that  a  bequest  of  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  is 
void  under  this  statute ;  even  a  gift  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  churcli,  unless  a  site  has  been  previously  obtaine<l,  is 
inf)perative ;  and  money  secured  on  a  mortgage  cannot  !)e  taken 
by  a  charity,  because,  by  exei*cising  the  right  of  forcclo?>ure,  the 
interest  might  be  converted  into  land.  It  will  not  &utFer,  how- 
ever, a  cl I ai  liable  intention  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  an  object, 
if  a  general  intention  so  to  apply  money  has  beeiiplainly  ex- 
pressed.   In  the  words  of  Sir  William  Grant — *  whenever  a 

*  testator  is  disposed  to  be  charitable  in  his  own  way,  and  upon 
*his  own  principles,  we  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  luto- 

*  fefher  disappomting  his  intention^,  but  we  make  htm  charitable 
•m  our  way,  and  upon  our  own  principles,  if  once  we  dis- 

*  cover  in  him  any  charitable  intention  that  is  supposed  to  be  so 
^  liberal  as  to  take  in  objects  not  only  within  his  intention,  but 

*  wMljf  adoer^e  to  it.*   This  is  the  doctrine  known  among  lawyers 

*  PariUmmtkujf  Butorif,  voL  is.  p.  114S. 

Na  zxxrv.  f  f 
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as  cypres;  that  is,  that  a  testator's  charitable  intentions  shall 
never,  if  possible,  be  wholly  disappointed;  but  if  his  plans  can- 
not be  ctfilfid  onA  in  coiiKiniiItT  with  hk  exgetemed  views,  the 
court  will  femodel  them  altogettier.  A  strange  instence  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  doctrine  has  occauonally  been  carried 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke>  when  that  great  judge 
decided  that  a  bequeet  for  the  eatabliahment  of  a  Jewieh  jesuba, 
or  assembly  for  reading  the  law,  was  void,  on  the  g^nnd  of 
public  policy;  but  decided  that  the  fund  should  be  applied^ 
under  the  king's  sign  manual^  for  the  benefit  of  the  FmatdUt^ 
JHospital. 

The  subject  of  charitable  bequests  has  recently  occu})ied  a 
large  share  of  public  attention,  with  reference  as  well  to  the 
statutes  uf  mortnuiiti  as  to  testamentary  bequests  by  enfeebled, 
sick,  or  dying  ]xisons.  Two  select  committees  of  tne  House  of 
Commons — oue  appointed  in  1844,  the  other  lu  the  last  session 
of  parliament — have  fully  investigated  this  subject,  and  much 
evidence  wae  taken  on  both  ocoasiona.  Hie  oommittee  of  1844 
iejported>  b«it  Ux  from  nnanimoittly,  in  &voiir  of  some  relaantion 
or  the  Mortmain  law ;  but,  consid^ing  the  oonstitation  of  that 
committee^  end  particularly  the  known  opinions  of  its  chairman 
(Lord  John  Manners)^  by  whom  the  report  was  doubtless 
prepaiedy  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  his  subsequent 
experiment  in  legislation  was  followed  only  by  abortive  results* 
Another  committee,  very  fairly  composed,  commenced  its 
labours  in  the  session  of  1851,  and  presented  to  the  IIon?e  of 
Commons  a  very  valuable  body  of  evidence,  but  abstamcd  Irom 
any  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  submitted  to  its 
inquiry. 

Ihe  ilomaii-catholic  body  has  been  in  this  kingdom  for  a 
length  of  time,  as  a  religious  community,  unconnected  with  the 
Stated  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  unrestricted  freedom  in 
regard  to  echools»  ehape)i^  and  charitable  institutions;  and  as 
respects  reli^ous  liberty,  it  stands  on  a  perfect  footing  of  e<]uality 
with  dissenters  of  all  denominations.  But  certain  suspicious^ 
and  some  very  discreditable  transactions,  which  have  recently 
been  brought  to  ligh^  have  convinced  us  that  the  practice  *  of 
watching  the  last  moments  of  dying  personsb*  and  extorting 
testamentary  bequests,  is  as  frequent  at  the  present  time  as,  to 
repeat  the  words  of  Lord  Uardwicke,  'during  the  darkest  days 
of  popery  and  superstition.*  A  few  of  the  cases  which  are 
detailed  in  the  evidence  of  the  report  before  us,  will  sufiiciently 
justify  this  opinion ;  and  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  demon- 
strate a  clear  necessity  for  some  additional  and  very  stringent 
legislation. 
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First,  thon,  vnth  respect  to  Ireland.  A  learned  ^^entleman,  a 
near  relative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  his  attention 
ac<  idi ntally  called,  while  on  a  recent  visit  in  Ireland,  to  certain 
wills  luatle  bv  Roman  catholics  in  the  city  of  I)u1;lin.  Having 
obtained  a  copy  of  a  will  said  to  have  been  improperly  procured 
from  the  (Consistory  Court,  he  discovered  that  it  bore  the  date 
of  the  day  on  which  the  testatrix  died,  that  the  executor  was  a 
Boaan-catholic  dcmyman,  that  he  had  prepared  the  wUl,  and 
that  it  vas  attestecTby  two  R<HD«i-cathalie  ooMea.  The 
pmonalty  naa  sworn  under  400(ML,  and  the  hequeati  to  vwnam 
Aoman-catholic  insdtatioDa  amounted  in  the  aggregate  lo2400£y 
the  xeveiend  gentleman  was  a  le^tee  to  the  amoant  of  50(ML» 
to  three  rehitkms  were  given  legacies  of  only  lOOL  each,  mad 
the  retidQe  was  given  to  the  '  De^  and  Dumb  Institadon.' 

Circumstances  connected  with  this  will  having  nattnuUj 
raised  a  general  «?n?picion  of  Roman-catholic  practices,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Korristrar  of  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Dublin,  for  the  purpose  ot  ascertaining  whether  there  existed  in 
the  olHce  wills  of  a  similar  character  to  the  preceding,  particu- 
larly where  the  death  of  the  testator  took  place  immediately  or 
soon  af^cr  the  date  of  liic  wiii.  The  following  is  the  result  of 
the  inuuincs. 

1.  Will  of  a  widow,  dated  April  1,  1848,  death  of  the  tes- 
tatrix, April  I5th»  1848.  Executor,  a  Ronian«catlidie  decgf- 
nan ;  property  sworn  under  450i  Legacies  to  the  SodeCj  of 
St  Vincent  of  St.  Pmil,  40i:;  Widows  Sociely»  2(NL;  Siaten  of 
Mercy,  20L  To  the  executor,  for  hb  own  use,  lOOiL ;  for  mniwrm, 
SOL;  three  legacies  to  individuals^  l&QL  To  the  executor,  SOQL 
in  trust  for  her  niece, — 100/.  to  be  appropriated  for  her  tsppw^ 
ticeship,  the  remainder  of  the  dOO/.  to  be  paid  to  the  niece  on 
her  coming  of  age,  or  marrying  with  the  priest's  consent;  residue 
to  the  executor,  to  be  disposed  of  for  charitable  puiposes.  We 
have  to  remark  on  this  will  tiiat  a  gift  for  masses  is  in  effect  a 
gift  to  the  priest ;  and  that,  by  refusing  his  consent  to  a  marriaffe, 
tne  bequest  for  the  benefit  of  the  niece  would  taU  into  toe 
residue,  and  beloncj  to  the  priest. 

2.  Will  of  a  widow;  executor,  the  same  Roman -catholic 
clergyman  as  in  the  preceding  case,  united  with  another ;  date 
of  the  will,  March  14, 1848 ;  £ath  of  the  testatrix,  September, 
1848 ;  property  sworn  under  dOOL ;  bequests  to  various  chari» 
table  institutions,  1802.;  masses,  60^.  Legacies  to  relations,  SOL 

3.  Will  of  a  widow,  date  August  7th»  1849;  date  of  the  death 
August  8th,  1849  (next  dav)^  property  sworn  under 
executor,  a  Koman-catholic clergyman;  oequesla  to  two  {Unmoi- 
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catholic  priests  of  ijOL  ench;  other  legacies  120/.;  the  residue 
to  the  executor  for  charitable  purposes.  In  this  case  both  the 
witnesses  to  the  will  were  '  markswomen,'  neither  of  them  being 
able  to  write  their  names ;  and  out  of  2000L  a  sum  of  only  130<* 
was  given  to  peiBoiis  who  could  be  called  relatives. 

4  Will  of  a  widow;  date  of  the  will,  March  l$th,  1850; 
death  the  testatrix  May  13th,  1850;  executor,  a  Roman- 
catholic  deigyman ;  property  sworn  under  SOOL ;  bequests  to 
^e  executor  K>r  his  absolute  use  200iL ;  to  other  persons  200/. ; 
residue  to  me  qf  the  Ugatif9$  prmum^  namedp  probably  a  nominee 
of  the  priest  on  a  secret  trust. 

5.  \Vill  of  a  William  Manning ;  executor,  a  Eoman-catholic 
clergyman;  date  of  the  will,  Januar}'  15th,  1848  ;  death  of  the 
testator,  April  10th,  1848  ;  property  sworn  under  100/. ;  bequests 
to  the  txecLiLor  10/. ;  to  tiie  same  for  funeral  expenses  and  masses 
10/. ;  to  the  same  for  repairing  a  chapel  10/. ;  to  the  testator^s 
brother  10/. ;  to  a  relative  8/. ;  residue  for  masses. 

The  above  wills  were,  it  ib  staled,  onl}'  a  tew  selected  from 
seventy  or  ei^hly  of  a  similar  character,  beariug  dates  between 
the  yean  1848  and  1850,  witfi  vanring  intervals  between  the 
dates  of  the  will  and  the  deaths  ot  the  testators.  In  all  cases 
smns  of  money  were  left  for  masses. 

8.  A  maiden  lady  residing  in  Lancashire,  whose  whole  pro- 
perty consisted  of  about  3000/.,  and  who  had  lived  on  terms  of 
uniform  affection  with  her  relations,  having  died,  they  found,  to 
their  extreme  surprise,  that,  by  a  will  which  was  dated  February 
25th,  1837,  the  testatrix  having  died  in  the  following  month,  the 
whole  of  her  property  had  been  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
bequeathed  to  a  perfect  stranger,  a  small  shopkeeper  in  a  country 
town.  On  being  called  upon  to  account  for  having  been  made 
sole  legatee  of  a  person  to  whom  he  was  in  no  way  related, 
he  referred  the  inquirer  to  *  the  priest.'  This  priest  had  fiL!;ui  cd 
conspicuously  in  a  celebrated  will  cause  tried  in  the  same  cuuiuy, 
and  the  petty  tradesman  was  frequently  employed  by  him  in  the 
capaci^  of  a  leaidoary  legatee.  He  held,  and  probably  s^U 
holds,  a  sort  of  office  in  the  management  of  Roman-catholic 
temporalitie&  This  person  was  known  as  '  the  general  legatee' 
of  the  ecclesiastical  staff,  a  post  which  he  has  filled  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Ftoceedings  were  com- 
menced for  impeaching  the  will,  but  they  were  speedily  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  priest.  The 
money  was  understood  to  be  held  on  secret  and  illegal  trusts, 
and  employed  on  olnjects  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Boman-cathoUc  religion. 
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There  is,  it  seemsy  a  peculiar  mode  of  evading  the  law  against 
superstitious  uses  practised  by  the  Koman-cathohc  cleigy,  namely, 
by  inducing  a  testator  to  leave  what  is  termed  a  spiritual 
wiU,  A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  absolutely  to  a  friend  of 
tho  testator,  or  possibly  to  some  total  stranfrcr,  and  a  separate 
paper  IS  sit^ned  directing  its  application,  which  is  held  to  bind 
the  iioniinal  legatee  in  foro  consrienticp.  These  secret  trusts  are 
extremely  difficult  to  detect,  because,  in  addition  to  the  general 
uncertainty  attending  a  bill  of  discovery  in  chancery,  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  held  to  apply  thai  no  party  can  be  called  upon  to 
make  an  admission  which  will  forfeit  his  interest.  Tiic  extent 
to  which  the  law  is  successfully  evaded  nnder  this  system  of 
secret  trusts,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  fact  stated  by  a 'Roman- 
catholic  gentleman,  a  barrister  of  great  respectabiliCy,  that  he 
had  reason  to  know,  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  Roman« 
catholic  bequests  in  l4>ndon  amounted  to  no  less  than  100^000/., 
and  that  a  set  of  rules  exists  which  requires  the  cleigy»  in  die 
case  of  dying  persons,  to  obtain  money  for  the  purposes  of  a 
specified  fund,  and  that  the  rule,  or  something  equivalent  to 
extends  to  all  the  districts  of  England. 

The  following  in  an  exnmple  of  the  suspected  operation  of 
this  system.  A  Roman  •catholic  gentleman,  possessed  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  upwards  of  eighty-one  years  of  age,  with  a  family 
ot  three  daughters  und  two  sons,  had  made  a  will,  when  in  full 
possession  of  health  and  unimpaired  vigour  of  mind,  giving  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  his  children.  About  three  months 
before  his  death,  he  informed  his  eldest  son  that  he  had  made 
another  will,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  rkht  to  give  some 
portion  of  his  reversionary  property  to  *  the  diurch.'  He  had 
Deen  ill  for  a  considerable  period,  and  was  then  in  a  very 
declining  state.  He  made  a  new  will  in  May,  and  died  in  the 
following  June,  and  by  a  codicil,  made  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously to  his  death,  he  excluded  his  eldest  son  from  all  control 
over  bis  affairs.  Under  the  first  will  there  was  no  gift  to  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  church  of  Rome.  lie  had  bestowed 
munificent  donations  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes  m  his 
lifetime ;  he  had  erected  a  large  chapel,  and  contributed  to 
endow  a  college.  Under  the  second  will  he  gave  the  whole  of 
his  property  to  the  vicar-apostolic,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
London  district,  at  the  decease  of  the  survivor  of  the  children— 
absolutely  without  any  trust  or  reservuLiou  whatsoever,  to  the 
exclusion  of  five  children,  who  never  received  the  smallest 
intimation  that  they  had  forfeited  in  any  degree  their  fiithei^s 
fiivour»  or  their  own  reasonable  claims  upon  his  bounty.  Their 
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interest  was  restricted  to  one,  tor  lite  only,  and  was  coupled  with 
very  stringent  provisions  Rfjainst  any  attempt  at  alienation.  The 
etFect  ot"thi>  final  di-position  oi  the  property  upon  the  eldest  son 
is  thus  described  by  ihe  solicitor  of  the  family:  *the  vill  has 

*  quite  destroyed  him;  he  w^is  before  in  very  good  health i  he  is 

*  quite  an  altered  man  in  consequence.'* 

An  elderiy  lady,  residing  in  London,  of  veiy  ooDadenb.e 
iMtnne,  expressed  a  nidden  wisb  to  the  late  TicaMpoetolic  of 
the  London  district  to  give  him,  without  leaem,  BO/XiOL  The 
bishop  had  some  incomprehensible  scruple  in  tidtiiiff  the  whole 
of  so  mnnificent  a  gift  He  prot^ted  that  he  oomd  conseien* 
tioosly  accept  anfy  40,000/.,  and  that  sum  was  accordingly  tran»» 
fenrea  without  delay,  into  the  names  of  trustees,  nominated  by 
the  bishop.  A  deed  of  gift  was  executed,  which  contained  a 
power  of  revocation.  Some  near  rrlntives  ver^-  naturally  cndeap- 
vourcd  to  induce  the  lady  to  change  her  luinci,  and  tlicv  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  her  to  revere  the  deed ;  their  solicitor 
appHed  to  the  trustee  for  a  copy  of  the  instrument,  but  it  was 
refused.  The  bishop  was  applied  to,  but  in  vain.  A  deed  of 
revocation,  necessarily  informal,  was  then  prepared  and  executed. 
On  the  death  of  the  lady,  an  application  was  made  to  the  trustees 
Ibr  a  transfer  of  the  fond — ^it  was  refused.  Fkooeedmgs  in 
Chanoeiy  were  commenced,  which  ended  in  a  compromise. 
Had  the  registration  of  such  documents  been  essential  to  their 
va]idit|r,  no  insuperable  difficulty,  we  may  observe,  would  have 
been  found  in  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  deed.  A  transfer  of  stock,  before  the  oeoease  of  a  testator, 
appears  to  be  a  very  frequent  device,  both  for  evading  the 
payment  of  legacy  duty  antl  the  law  against  superstitious  uses. 

*  I  have  found,'  says  an  intelligent  solicitor,  '  in  the  course  of  my 

*  inquiries,  several  cases  in  which  persons  osLcnsibly  living  m 

*  very  good  style,  and  in  every  way  becoming  their  rank,  have  died, 
♦but  1  can  lind  no  trace  at  Doctors'  Conunous  of  any  will,  or 

*  administration,  taken  out  to  those  people,  and  I  deduce  Irom 

*  this  the  belief  that  sums  in  the  stocks  have  been  transferred 

<  into  the  names  of  themselves  and  two  trustees*  and  that  the 

*  trustees  have  taken  by  survivorship.  AU  tkate  penam  hone  heem 

<  a^uamted  wUk  Ca&oUe  prieiU,* 

The  case  which  has  recentlyoccupied  so  laige  a  share  of  the 
public  attention,  Metairie  o.  'Wiseman— a  case,  which  for  gross 
abuse  of  spiritual  influence,  for  audacity  and  artifice,  stends 
imexampled,  we  believe,  in  the  records  of  such  transactions  even 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  so  generally  known  in  its  minutest 
*  Bviit&da  €f  0.  S.  Sefiaov,  Bfq.,  ReptH^  p.  17S^ 
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SarticDlaiBi  thftt  it  Is  quite  mmecessary  to  enter  into  any  of  its 
etailfl.  The  suit  tostitoted  by  the  relations  ww  oompiomiBed 
by  a  lelioqiuflhmenty  on  the  part  of  the  trustees*  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  property.   Metairie»  the  principal  plaintiff  a 

S>or  maD>  it  may  not  be  generally  known»  retomed  to  France* 
e  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  his  native  town  than  he  was  subjected 
to  incessant  paneeotion.  lie  had  a  fomily  of  six  childien*  of 
which  three  were  attending  the  communal  school,  they  were 
immediately  expelled.  The  priests,  whenever  they  passed  him 
in  the  street?,  lit ed  at  him  with  scorn;  \\h  business  forsook 
him;  he  was  utterly  ruined,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place  ot  his 
birth,  and  settled  as  an  alien  in  the  only  country  in  Europo 
where  he  could  ieel  himself  secure  against  the  effects  of  priestly 
persecution. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  mortmain  and 
beqnestB  for  charitable  purposes,  is  most  mnatMototr ;  and  it 
is  with  mueh  pleasure  uiat  we  ftod  a  wish  evineed  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Roman-catholic  laity  for  some  greater  protection  against  tha 
abmw  of  clerical  influence^  than  any  existing  statutes  aiTord.  <  If  I 
'were  to  speak*'  aays  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  H.  Riddeli)^ 
to  whose  evidence  we  have  pceviously  referred*  *of  the  neigh* 
'  bourhood  with  which  I  am  most  intimately  acquainted  in  the 

*  north  of  England,  I  should  say  that  the  Roman-catholic  gentry 
'  there,  almost  to  a  man,  would  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  (u 

*  the  law  ot  mortniain.' 

On  the  i^eneral  policy  of  an  alteration  in  the  law,  says  the 

Archbishop  of  Dublin— 

*  It  is  certainly  my  opinion  tliat  we  should  very  scrupulously  guard' 
against  the  danger,  which  I  know  to  bo  considerable,  of  people  almost 
in  articido  mortis,  sometiines  with  their  fuculutii  enfeebled,  and  the 
lear  of  dsalh  just  pressing  upon  theos,  msking  very  rash  beqaestfl^  and 
ieariog  tbeir  natural  heirs  Tery  ill  proridsd  for,  sometimes  not  pro* 
Tided  for  at  all ;  and  if  any  provision  could  be  made  that  would  not 
interfere  with  a  sober,  deliberate,  and  well-advi?c(l  bequest,  I  do  think 
that  that  would  be  very  desirable.  Complaints  have  been  brought 
belbre  me  privately,  as  an  individual,  and  supposed  to  have  some 
influence  with  the  law-officers  and  with  the  Grovernment)  in  which  I 
Hud  that  I  could  not  interfere  at  all  i  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
grieTons  hardships  in  cases  resembling  thofle  which  were  collected  for 
this  qommittse  by  my  r^istrar.''^ 

The  pawer  of  testamentarv  bequest  is  &r  from  behog  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  property,  ft  should  be  carefully  guarded  fion 
abassy  aod  it  has  neen  onen  nanowly  restricted  in  many  aodent 
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as  well  as  modem  commumties,  and  can  only  be  permitted  In 
dae  siibordinatioii  to  the  claims  of  jnstiee,  and  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  state.  Wills  were  unknown  at  Athena  until  thej 
were  introduced  by  the  laws  of  Solon;  and  private  testaments 
by  the  father  of  a  family  were  first  authorized  by  the  twelve 
tables.  IndeccL  the  Roman  laws  were  particularly  careful  to 
guard  against  arbitrary,  partial,  or  unjust  dispositions ;  and  the 
rights  of  inheritance  wcro  carofnlly  guarded  against  the  impru- 
dence or  prodigality  of  a  dying  man,  and  the  heir  was  empow- 
ered to  deduct  a  clear  fourth  portion  for  his  own  use,  before  the 
payment  of  any  legacies  whatever.  A  corporate  city  could  neither 
inherit  an  estate  nor  receive  a  legacy.  The  formaiities  of  wills 
were  of  an  elaborate,  and,  at  one  period,  of  a  very  burthensomc 
description,  in  all  countries  governed  by  the  civil  law.  A 
will  18  still  a  solemn  act»  requiring  to  be  made  before  a  notary 
public^  and  is  resistered  or  minuted  in  his  office. 

Throu|phont  the  whole  of  Germanj,  real  property  can  he  held 
by  ecclesiastical  bodies  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Government, 
and  the  law  of  France  is  at  the  present  time  much  more  effectual 
in  protectiiu^  the  last  hours  of  dying  penons  irom  priesdy  im- 
portunity than  the  law  of  England.  By  one  of  the  articles  ot 
the  *  Code  Civile,*  all  persons  in  attendance  on  a  man  in  his  last 
illness,  such  as  the  inedical  men  and  clergymen  of  the  particular 
religion  to  which  he  belongs,  and  all  who  have  access  to  him  as 
assistants,  arc  prohil>!ted  from  taking  any  leprary  whatever;  and 
with  reference  to  hospitals,  charities,  and  places  of  public  utilitVi 
no  person  can  give  propc  rty  to  such  institutions  by  will,  unless 
the  bequests  are  afterwards  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  state. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  the  ancient  hiiiiutes  of  mortmain  were 
originally  framed  to  counteract,  unquestionably  no  longer  eiiflt 
The  total  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  social  and  politi- 
cal condition,  render  these  laws,  in  many  of  theur  proviatons, 
obsolete  and  inappropriate.  We  should,  therefore,  be  inclined 
to  suggest  a  total  repeal  of  these  now  antiquated  laws,  and  the 
enactment  of  a  new  and  comprehensive  statute,  embodying  so 
much  of  the  original  policy  of  the  Mortmain  Acts  as  it  may  be 
thought  desirable  to  retain  at  the  present  day,  and  embracing 
ohjects  .ind  interests  now  greatly  needing,  and  equally  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  legislature.  The  distinction  between 
real  and  personal  property  in  reference  to  charitable  bequests, 
ought  certainly  not  now  to  be  recognised,  and  the  statute  of 
George  II.,  now  in  a  great  degree  ineffectual,  must  be  very  con- 
siderably extended  in  its  ])rovisions.  The  furnialitics  of  regis- 
tration should  be  required  iu  all  giib,  of  whatever  nature,  ('X 
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charitable  purposes,  by  persons  in  their  lifetime,  and  a  proper 
interval  should  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  deed  and  the 
death  of  the  donor,  to  give  the  instrument  validity.  We  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  nil  wills  containing  charitable  and  reli- 

fious  bequests  beyond,  pei  liaps,  a  certain  small  amount,  should 
e  executed  with  additional  formalities.  These  formalities  should 
he  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  party  was  not  actine  under  influ* 
ence^  that  he  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  hb  act^  and 
that  he  was  of  competent  understanding.  Madhinery  fully  su& 
ficient  for  this  purpose  already  exists  in  this  country.  We  need 
only  specify  the  judges  of  the  county  courts*  commissioners  of 
bankruptcy,  or  even  justices  of  the  peace,  as  very  proper  officers 
for  this  duty.  No  religious  or  chantable  body  should  take  pro- 
perty under  any  bequest,  unless  the  will  is  executed  accordinj^ 
to  these  forms.  The  inconsiderable  advantage  which  the  Esta- 
blished Church  iniii^ht  derive  from  lier  present  partial  and  some- 
what invidious  (  .xornption  from  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  would  be  ujorc  than  counterbalanced  by  the  suspicion 
which  that  exemption  might  be  calculated,  perhaps  untaii  ly,  to 
engender;  for  it  is  greatly  to  iier  honour  that  one  solitary  case 
alone  is  to  be  founds  in  the  midtitudinous  reports  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  which  any  of  her  dei^  are  discreditably 
sffiscted  in  regard  to  undue  spiritual  influence  and  improper 
solicitations. 

These  charitable  and  religious  bequests  have  their  orisin  in 
some  of  the  highest  principles  of  our  nature,  and  the  legislature 
ought  not  to  impose  needless  or  unjust  restraints  upon  the  in- 
dulgence of  public  benevolence ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  spirit 
of  public  charit}^  is  pure,  it  ought  to  be  protected  from  imposition, 
misdirection,  and  abuse.  In  the  present  constitution  of  society,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  beneficent  works  which,  in  earlier 
ages,  could  only  be  undertaken  by  the  state,  are  now  very  pro- 
perly left  to  the  beneficence  of  indlvitluals,  or  of  associations 
organized  for  purposes  which  do  not,  in  accorilance  with  inodcia 
theoiies  of  government,  eome  within  the  sphere  of  its  adminis- 
trative activi^.  We  look  accordingly,  in  these  days,  mainly  to 
reli^ous  societies  themselves  for  the  eoPorts  requisite  for  their  own 
extension ;  and  the  magnificent  and  charitable  institutions  which 
adorn  the  metropolis,  and  are  scattered  with  no  sparing  hand 
over  the  country,  attest  that  the  private  virtue  of  a  well-ordered 
community  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  public  good,  and  that 
the  state  has  only  to  protect,  rarely  to  divert,  perhaps  occasionally 
to  purify,  the  channels  in  which  the  salubrious  stream  will  never 
cease  to  flow* 
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"VVe  have  no  faith  in  the  frequent  assumption,  that  the  just 
claims  of  children,  and  the  reasonable  expectation  of  heirs,  may 
be  invariably  left  to  the  natural  aflection,  and  to  the  sound 
and  conscientious  feeUngs  of  testators.  A  mind  in  a  healthy 
state  may  be  proof  against  inii)ro])cr  clerical  solicitation;  but  it 
is  otherwise  when  its  energies)  me  butidenly  sii  uck  down  by  sick- 
neflB,  its  equilibrium  orerthrowDy  its  natural  instiDCts  perhaps 
pabied^  and  its  fean  aronaed  by  the  proapeet  of  impendiif  diaso* 
lotion.  Then  the  miniater  of  a  graaping  faienrchy  aeuea  bia 
opportunity — intimates,  perhaps^  the  nope  of  redeeming  lost 
opi^rtunities  of  good  by  one  work  of  extensive  benefioenoe — 
whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  djring  penitent  the  recom pence  due  to 
altDS — suggests  the  importance  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the 
efficacy  of  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul — and  either  lights  up 
the  languid  eye  by  a  glowing  representation  of  Paratlise,  or 
assails  the  obdurate  heart  with  the  uureat  of  puigatoriai  iire%  and 
mutters  a  sentence  of  despair. 

The  practice  of  interfering  in  the  testaniLutary  disposition  of 
property  in  a  spirit  of  corporate,  perhaps,  rather  than  of  selhsh 
cupidity,  is  the  transmitted  and  incurable  vice  of  the  Cliurch  of 
Bome^  and  must  affect  all  churches  ruled  by  a  dominant  and 
irreaponnble  priesthood---*  Todns  antem,'  says  Cicero^ '  jinasticBS 

*  nulla  capitauor  eat  qnam  eorum  aui  com  maximo  fallant  id  agnnt 

*  at  viri  boni  ease  videantur.'  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
examples  which  we  have  addooed,  in  the  preceding  pagea,  of 
priestly  interference^  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of,  we  fear, 
those  numberless  cases  of  blighted  hopeSt  wounded  affections^ 
disappointed  expectations,  cruel  injustice,  and  flagrant  wrongs, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  brought  to  lii»;ht,  for  ever  hidden  as 
they  arc  in  the  inscrutable  recesses  ot  the  ccclcsiaslical  conscience. 
It  is,  tlierefoie,  our  earnest  wish  to  see  the  question  of  charitable 
and  rehgious  bequests  made  the  subject  of  early  and  effectual 
legislation,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  such  bequests, 
and  abriuredly  not  w  ith  the  iiUenLion  ot  proscribing  or  stigmatizing 
them.  We  desire,  indeed,  that  their  number  should  be  mul- 
tiplied; but  we  would  fiee  them  horn  any  taint  of  nnftimesiBb  or 
even  the  possibility  of  suspicion.  Some  such  legislation,  we  are 
convince^  Ib  required  for  jetting  a  atop  to  thoae  secret  practices, 
and  to  that  systematic  evasion  of  the  law,  of  which  very  many  of 
the  Boman*catholic  clergy  are  most  justly  suspected ;  and  it  is 
eauaUy  necessary  for  the  protection  of  families,  for  the  interests 
ot  justice,  for  the  honour  of  xeligioii,  and  for  the  credit  of  the 
commonwealth. 

A  supplementary  report  on  the  law  of  mortoiain  has  very 
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recently  been  made  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  embodies  some  nseftil,  not  unmixed,  Jjowever,  with 
some  objectionable,  recommendations.  It  suggests  that  it  sliould 
be  made  incumbent  on  all  persons  to  whom  real  or  personal 
property  is  given  or  bcfjueathed,  for  any  permanent,  charitable, 
or  religious  oljjcci,  to  make  a  return  either  to  commissioners,  or 
to  some  public  board,  of  the  nature  of  the  gift,  aiid  of  the  par- 
ticular purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  committee 
further  propose,  that  the  statute  of  suDerslidoitt  nsee  of  Ed* 
tftatd  VJL  ehoold  be  repealed,  together  wiwali  the  legal  inferenoea 
which  have  been  dedneed  ficom  it^  and  that  there  ihoidd  be  Bome 
permanent  definition  as  to  what  gifts  should  he  deemed  void 
upon  the  ground  of  public  policy  or  superstitious  nsea.  The 
committee  manifests  some  leaning  towards  the  latter  object,  by 
expressing  a  regret  that  while  no  legacy  or  bequest  for  a  charity 
properly  so-called,  would,  by  the  existing  law,  be  deemed  super- 
stitious, a  gift  by  will  made  by  a  person  for  hii  own  ben^  c^Ur 
/u£  death,  would  be  held  void. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  or  a  public 
board  for  receivinsj  returns  of  ali  legacies  for  charitable  objects, 
such  a  regulauuii  would  certainly  act  as  an  effectual  check  to 
the  practice  of  secret  trusts;  but  a  mure  permanent  tribunal 
might,  we  think,  be  established  with  ajurisdiction  over  the  whde 
a^stem  of  charities,  and  with  power  to  control  and  modify,  fnmi 
time  to  time,  the  trusts  of  all  eleemosynary  foondati<»u^  ul  ac-> 
cordanoe  with  the  inevitable  changes  of  national  opinion,  the 
neceesary  alterations  in  public  policy^  and  even  the  presumed 
intentions  of  the  original  benefactors  themselves,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  such  occasional  and  cautious  interposition  would  in 
the  slightest  degree  check  the  current  of  voluntary  bounty  for 
any  laudable  cliaritable  and  reH<!:ious  nndertaklnti;.  The  public 
is  now  well  intormcd  of  the  flagrant  abuses  which  havo  crept  into 
the  management  of  eleemosyuary,  and  more  especially  of  capi- 
tular trusts ;  and,  with  respect  to  land  more  particularly,  it  is 
notorious  that  charities  supported  Irom  that  source  oecome 
wealtliy  beyond  the  dreams  of  their  founders,  and  to  a  degree 
absurdly  disproportioned  to  their  objects.  A  wide  field  oi  in* 
qoiry  is  open  to  the  legislature,  which  we  hope  soon  to  see 
occupied  by  intelligent  and  inde&tigM)le  labourers.  The  wisdom 
<tf  our  judges  established  the  rule  wrinst  perpetuities,  which 
invalidates  a  trust  suspending  the  right  to  enjoy  the  income  of 
property  for  more  than  twenQr-one  years  from  the  death  of  some 
person  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the  trust.  Why  should  not 
parliament  with  equal  wisdom  condemn  that  rule  of  our  law 
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•\vhich  allows  a  man  to  devote  property  forever  to  anv  purpose, 
however  foolish  or  even  mischievous,  if  it  is  not  technically 
superstitious,  irreligious,  or  immoral :  and  why  should  it  not 
subject  the  trusts  of  all  pro})erty  settled  for  charitable  purposes, 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  to  revision  and  modi- 
fication ? 

A  former  *  vicar  apostolic'  of  the  London  district  is  said  to 
have  declared,  that  he  required  only  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  super- 
stitious uses,  as  a  sufficient  lever  to  male  England  a  Roman- 
catholic  country.  It  emtes  in  ub,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  find 
Dr.  Wiseman  urging  that  repeal  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  proportion,  however,  as  our  neighbour's 
bulwarks  are  undermined  by  the  subtle  and  persevering  enemy 
of  national  independence,  it  behoves  us  to  look  carefully  to  our 
own.  It  has  been  the  recent  and  unhappy  fate  of  some  conti* 
nental  nations  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  military  despotism  (the 
sad  but  sure  penalty  of  democrntic  cxccrr),  and  thev  seem  des- 
tined to  sink  for  a  time  under  the  more  de^iadiufr  dominion  of 
priestcraft.  Despotism  and  popery  have  taken  counsel  t  oiictlier 
to  stifle  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The  rulers  of  Europe,  in 
allowing  their  treacherous  ally  to  'darken  the  intellect  and  to 
enslave  the  soul,'  may  be  assured  that  they  are  adopting  a  policy 
not  less  disastrous  to  themselves  than  to  their  subjects.  A  hier- 
archy guided  by  a  spirit  of  persevering  aggression  upon  the  civil 
power,  will  not  long  content  itself  with  merely  minbtering  to  the 
temporary  necessities  of  kings.  The  Church  of  Rome  can  never 
abandon  its  claim  to  universal  sovereignty ;  it  will  never  cease  to 
grasp  wealth  by  unhallowed  means  as  a  potent  auxiliary  of  its 
ambition ;  and  it  has  never  long  abstaineo,  except  in  periods  of 
extreme  depre88ion,from  exerting  its  theocratical  ascendancy  over 
the  politics  of  the  world.  The  papacy  proclaims  itself  to  be  a 
theocracy.  It  can  never,  consistently  with  such  a  pretension, 
relinquish  its  struggle  with  the  powers  of  the  earth,  until  it  has 
subjected  them  to  its  will,  and  put  all  things  under  its  feet.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  this  prodigious  usurpation  upon  the  freedom 
of  humanity  cannot  succeed,  that  it  owes  its  portentous 
magnitude  chielly  to  the  dense  mist  of  ignorance  through  which 
it  is  viewed,  and  that  when  it  shall  have  run  its  destined 
eouise,  it  will  vanish  like  some  hideous  phantasmagoria  before 
the  light  of  Ohristian  tnith,  which  will,  we  confidently  believe^ 
eventually  shed  its  influence  on  the  whole  ^unily  of  man.  But 
Europe  may  have  to  pass  through  many  conflicts  before  that 
desired  consummation.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  swords 
may  again  dash  ^in  fierce  hostility,  and  the  papaqr  may  in* 
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flict  manifold  humiliations  on  its  victim ;  but  it  will  at  length  be 
univetsally  acknowledged  to  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 

civil  government;  princes  and  people  will  resume  the  powers 
whicli  of  rin^ht  pertain  to  them,  nnd  wresting;  the  spoil  from  the 
gripe  of  priestly  avarice  and  ambition,  eventually  establish  human 
freedom  on  principles  designed  bj  providence  to  be  immutable 
and  eternal. 


A&T.  Y. '-'Collect ion  (Us  Me'moires  relatifs  a  VHistoire  dc  France  et  a 
la  Revolution  Frau^aise.   Par  Benills  et  Babaieee.  Pans, 

.  1820  et  laau. 

Wb  resume  the  fertile  theme  of  French  Memoirs^  on  which  we 
treated  at  some  length  in  our  numberafor  August  and  November; 
and  though  a  third  article  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject^ 
it  will  suffice^  we  trust,  to  bring  as  to  the  point  from  which  our 
retrospect  may  conveniently  terminate,  and  the  works  sub- 
sequently published  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  current  litersr 
ture. 

The  memoirs  of  Jean  Baptistc  Colbert,  Marquis  de  Torcy, 
present  a  work  of  great  interest  to  the  statesman,  the  diplomatist, 
and  the  writer  on  international  law.  The  author  of  tliese 
volumes  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Croissy  the  bruther  of 
the  great  Colbert,  and,  consequently,  tiie  nephew  of  that  states- 
man. Like  his  father,  he  was  bred  up  to  diplomacy^  and  served 
as  ambassador  in  Portugal,  in  Denmark,  ana  in  Endjand.  His 
Tolumes  treat  of  the  negotiations  from  the  Treaty  of  nyswick  to 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  were  first  published  at  the  Ilague  in 
1766,  These  memoirs,  says  Voltaire,  deal  with  details  which 
eTery  one  who  wishes  thoroughly  to  sound  the  depths  of  affairs 
should  know ;  but  their  chief  merit  lies  in  the  sincerity  and 
moderation  of  the  author. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  the  period  of  the 
Regency  was  written  by  Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  afterwards 
Madame  de  Staal,  by  which  latter  name  she  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  by  that  which  she  mhciited  from  her  father.  This 
lady  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1693,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an 
artist  who  emitjrated  to  England,  where  he  died  while  she  was 
in  infancy.  The  y  oung  orphan,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
received  an  asylum  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Sauveur,  in  Normandy, 
where  she  passed  a  portion  of  her  childhood.  If  nunneries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  were  good  for  nothing  else,  and,  under 
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many  aspects,  presented  nothing  on  which  the  miod  reposes  with 
satielaction*  they  at  least  oocasionally  afforded  an  asyltitii^  or  a 
temporary  resting-plaoe,  to  the  bereafed  and  unfortunate,  and 
afforded  them  that  repose  and  quiet  necessary  to  the  bruised  and 
wounded  spirit,  and  to  the  improsperous  or  tmfortunate  in  a 
worldly  sense.  From  the  convent  of  St«  Sauvcur  the  younoj 
Mademoiselle  Dclminny  passed  to  another  convent  nt  Rouen,  in 
which,  owing  to  tlu;  friendly  interest  taken  in  her  fate  by  the 
superioress,  she  ^vas  treated  as  a  person  of  distinction,  and 
received  a  brilhant  education.  The  death  of  this  cood  mother 
abbess,  in  1710,  when  Madetnoisellc  Dclannay  had  atiiiincd 
her  seventeenth  year,  obliged  the  }  oung  pcrsou  to  seek  leiu^ti 
in  another  conventual  house  in  Paris,  where  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  Duchess  of  La  Fert^;  the  lady  who, 
according  to  the  memoirs  of  Eliaahcth  Charlotte,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  mother  <^  the  Regent,  was  exiled  by  Louis  XIV. 
because  she  pkretended  to  be  de^rately  in  love  with  hu  Mtjestjt 
and  carried  his  royal  portrait  about  in  her  carriage — a  prooeedinff 
which,  as  it  rendered  his  Majesty  supremely  ridiculous,  excited 
his  utmost  indignation.  Miidame  la  Ferte,  charmed  with  the 
accomplishments  and  esprit  of  the  young  Dclaunay,  carried  her 
to  Versailles  and  to  Sceaux,  where  slic  was  presented  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  and  the  first  ladies 
of  the  court 

After  Mademoiselle  Delannay  had  been  shown  about  in  this 
manner,  as  a  kind  of  literary  prodig}^  for  some  time,  seeing  and 
being  seen  by  the  learned  and  fashionable  celebrities  of  that 
day,  and  being  subjected  to  some  humiliations,  she  at  length 
found  herself  moedf  to  acoept  the  phwe  of  fmiM  tU  ckambrt  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine.  It  maybe  asked, 
who  and  what  was  the  Duchess  of  Maine?  The  Duchess  of 
Maine,  be  it  known,  then,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  be 
accurately  informed  on  the  point,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  Conde,  and  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had,  in 
1692,  married  the  club-footed  Duke  of  Maine,  the  first-fruit  of 
the  doubly  adulterous  amours  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de 
Montcspan.  The  lady,  co^Urary  to  the  erroneous  statement  of 
M.  St.  Benvc,  "  ixeneraiiyso  correct,  was  six  weeks  younger  than 
her  weak  and  feeble  husband,  who  had  been  bronjilit  np  by  the 
widow  Scarron,  afterwards  Madame  de  Maiulcnuu,  and  possessed 
from  nature,  and  improved  by  culture  and  education,  a  mind 
superior  to  that  of  the  duke.  La  Bruyere,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
preceptor  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  sister, 
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there  can  be  little  doubt,  profited  by  the  instructions  of  the  lively 
and  ingenious  author  of  tne  Caraeterts,  From  the  period  of  her 
marriage^  die  daehesB — called,  from  her  small  sCatoie,  la  poupee 
du  sang  ansumcd  an  aseendancy  oTer  her  lord,  and  BuUected 
the  timorous  duke  to  her  imperious  will.  La  poupht  though 
small  in  body,  had  laige  desires  and  Taolting  ambition,  and 
desiderated  to  play  a  part  in  the  state  and  at  court  Indeed, 
she  wished  to  have  a  pttUe  cour  of  her  own ;  and  with  this  view 
induced  the  duke  to  purchase  Sccaux  from  the  heu!s  of  M«  de 
Seignclay,  at  nn  expense  of  900,000  livres. 

It  was  at  Sf  c  aux  —  where  the  duchess  had  been  already 
about  sixteen  years  established — it  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  Delaunay  first  made  her  debut,  and  that  her  first  duties 
as  femme  de  ckamlire  were  entered  on.  She  tells,  in  her 
memoirs,  the  humiliating  and  disagreeable  scenes  she  was 
obUged  to  endure.  How  the  other  femmes  de  cliaml/re  mocked 
and  lainbed  at  her, — how  she  was' placed  in  a  room  with<* 
out  a  me-^ace,— -and  how  she  had  to  nndemo  the  most 
painfbl  humiliations.  These  are  related  with  a  cUamess  and 
ingenuousness  very  delightful.  Calumniated  by  the  house- 
h(Sd  of  the  duchess,  ill  appreciated  by  the  lady  herself  the 
poor  creature  was  about  to  surrender  herself  up  to  utter 
despair,  when  a  happy  circumstance  occurred  which  somewhat 
brightened  her  position.  A  letter  she  wrote  to  Fontenelle  by 
the  order  of  la  poupee  du  ftangt  in  which  she  exhiliitccl  all  the 

§ races  of  an  accomplished  style  and  playful  wit,  obtained  a  pro- 
igious  success.  The  letter  was  read  at  dinners,  and  petits 
soupers;  talked  of  by  esprit^ ;  an<l  copies  were  circulated  like 
novvelles  (i  la  main.  From  the  period  of  this  literary  success, 
the  duchess  looked  on  the  Delaunay  in  a  new  light.  She 
made  her  her  eai^SdarUe,  reader,  and  amanuensis ;  and  the  poor 
young  woman,  who,  a  little  while  before,  was  obliged  to  walk 
about  long  conridon,  with  a  view  to  warm  her  iroien  limbic  or 
to  seek  t&  cheeriul  look  of  a  fire  in  the  apartment  of  another, 
was  more  comfortably  lodged,  and  more  oonsiderateiy  treated. 
It  may  bj  some  be  supposed  that  the  disposidon  or  character  of 
Mademoiselle  Delaunay  was  in  fault;  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  contemporarjr  history.  She  says 
herself  that  the  people  in  the  convents  m  ^vhich  she  was  brought 
up,  exhibited  towards  her  that  strong  liking  which  solitude  and 
ialeness  impart  to  all  the  affections.  We  know,  too,  nun  of 
letters  and  learning  felt  kindly  towanls  her;  that  the  Abides 
Vertot  and  Chaulieu  wished  to  settle  annuities  on  her;  and  that 
she  had  inspired  tender  seutimeuts  in  more  than  one  breast. 
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Her  cruel  treat  ;rienl  by  her  Diistress  docs  not  appear  to  have 
ariiien  from  any  vice  of  temper  or  disposition,  but  solely  from  the 
indifference  and  in  t  nsibility  oi  the  great  to  the  position  of  those 
beneath  tliein.    The  Duchess  de  Maine  thought  herself  a  dcini- 
goddess — thought  that  her  husband,  in  consequence  oi  the  wili 
of  the  Grand  Monarouc,  inherited  the  right  to  reign  de  par  le 
Dieu.   It  was  not  likely  that  a  being  possessed  with  such  aenti- 
ments  would  bestow  a  thought  on  the  personal  comfiDits  of  e?en 
a  superior  mind  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  fmme  de  ehambre. 
In'trath»  Madame  de  Maine  was  wholly  enmssed  by  what  she 
^sonsidened  more  important  considerations  than  any  relating  to 
service  or  servitude.    Before  the  edict  of  1714  had  legitinuzed 
her  husband,  she  had  directed  his  illegitimate  aspirations  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  state.    To  deprive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of 
the  regency  was  tho  purpose  and  design  of  the  dnchess.  With 
this  view,  she  entered  into  the  conspirac}',  as  it  is  called,  ot 
Cellamarc,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  confederation  was  to 
deprive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regenc3%  and  to  confer  it  on 
the  Duke  of  Maine.    While  the  conspiracy  was  yet  brewhig,  the 
club-footed  husband  of  the  ambitious  dwarf  or  jmipve  du  sanrj 
was  translating  the  Anti  Lucretius  of  Cardinal  Folignac  —  if 
flcandalous  chronicles  speak  truly,  a  too-favoured  lover  of  bis 
wife ;  whereupon,  his  better  half,  reproadifuUy*  addressed  him 
thus;  ^  You,*  said  she,  *  will  awake  some  fine  morning  and  find 
'  yourself  a  member  of  tlie  Academy,  at  the  yeiy  same  time  that 
'  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  resent.'   These  stinging  speeches  were 
not  without  their  weight    The  duke  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
a  plot  which  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  bold  mea- 
sure  of  seizing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  bodily,  and  transporting  him 
out  of  the  kmgdom.    Historians  and  memoir-writers  agree  in 
calhnc;  this  plot  the  conspiracy  of  Ccllamare,  but,  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  it  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine.  The 
plan  was  conceived  and  determined  on  in  the  private  apartments 
of  that  lady,  and  nearly  all  the  elements  were  moulded  when  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  cnsarje  Ccllamare  in  the  scheme. 
The  Spaniish  ambassador  played  in  it  but  a  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate part ;  he  was  but  the  agent  between  the  duchess  and 
Madrid.   Cellamare,  according  to  Richelieu,  was  a  heaty  and 
ceremonious  man,  without  any  of  the  qualities  necessary  to 
produce  success  on  such  an  occasion.* 

We  leara  from  Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  before  we  hear  any- 
thing of  Ccllamare,  that  a  Baron  de  Valef  had  been  employed 
in  the  affair  by  the  Duchess  of  Maine>  who  was  recommended  by 
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Father  Tournemine.  It  is  no  part  of  our  business  here  to  go 
over  the  cktaib  of  the  conspiracy.  We  may,  however^  l)e  per- 
mitted to  state  that  the  letters  containing  its  pith  and  substance 
were  confided  to  the  Abb6  Porto-Carrera  This  abb6  was 
arrested,  with  all  the  documents  on  his  peraon,  at  Orleans,  by 
means  of  information  conveyed  by  a  famous  courtezan,  named 
La  Fiilon^  in  the  pay  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  minister  of  the 
regent  Porto- Carrero,  and  one  of  the  subordinate  agents  and 
secretaries  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  were,  it  appears,  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  establishment  of  La  Fillon  ;  and  having  in  their 
cups  let  fail  some  mv^terioiis  words,  La  Fillon  }>ioceeded  to  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  and  staled  all  she  knew  and  could  learn. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  is  given  at  some  length  in  the 
Causes'  Celebre,^  tJn  Droit  des  Gcns:"^  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
grave  author  of  this  dipluiuatic  conipilation  conckides  his  account 
with  a  lon^  quotation  from  the  Ilcrmites  en  Prison  of  M.  Jouj, 
publbhed  m  1823,  in  which  are  interesting  and  dramatic  details 
of  the  affair,  from  which  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected  that 
we  should  make  extracts  in  this  placet  The  result  of  the  dis- 
covenr  was,  that  the  ambassador  was  expelled  from  France — that 
the  Duke  of  Maine  was  imprisoned  in  the  Chiteau  of  Doullens, 
the  duchess  in  the  Chateau  of  Dijon,  and  poor  Mademoiselle 
Delaunay  in  the  Bastille.  It  was  alleged  that  she  had  &voured 
the  communications  of  her  mistress  with  the  Spanish  ambassador ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  she  did  so,  as  an  English  lawyer  woidd 
say,  ministerially,  using  the  pen  of  the  dacliess,  and  writing  in 
her  name  as  amanuensis  and  secretary.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  unshrinkingly  sustained  the  inter- 
roLjatories  of  L(  Ijlanc  and  D'Argcnson,  and  in  no  degree  com- 
pioiuiaed  the  ducliess.  It  is  to  the  credit  ot  Imman  nature  that 
many  who  knew  little  of  her,  and  on  whom  she  had  no  claim, 
were  kind  to  her  while  in  prison,  where,  to  use  her  own  phrase. 
Us  femmn  tunneni  ^  les  agrimeiUi  encore  phu  qu*it  leurs  pajmonM, 
During  her  long  sojourn  in  the  Bastille,  she  committed  nobody 
by  her  revelations;  whereas  the  duchess  committed  both  herself 
and  others.  When  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  left  her  prison,  her 
prudence  and  circumspection  were  ill  requited*  The  duchess 
received  her  coldly,  and  in  no  degree  ministered  t6  the  wants  of  a 
person  who  was  wholly  without  fortune,  and  who  had  rendered 
such  essential  services.  Friends,  however,  were  not  wanting  to  do 
that  which  Madame  de  Maine  ought  to  have  done  spontaneously. 

*  GttfMt  di^et  du  DroU  du  Gen*,  par  I«  Baron  Chariei  de  Uartens,  tome  L 

Leipxif ,  isar. 
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The  poupU  ifii  mm^  on  Rgainbg  her  liher^>  Tetninad  tr 
Seeaiix,  and  die  Deiannaj  also,  rettuned  her  former  poeitiea  m 
the  fltfvioe  of  an  ungrateml  mialrees.  To  this  ciseuiOBtance  it  is 
that  we  owe  the  numerous  details  of  ducal  and  courtly  life  we* 
find  in  these  nemoinb  The  intrij^ues^  the  paauoni^  the  £rtvolitiev 
the  weaknefises  of  the  whole  circle  of  men  and  women  there 
aseemblod,  are  paintpd  to  the  life.  We  find  Malczieu  and  Gcnc^t, 
the  Diikc  dc  Nevcis  and  llainault,  DestoucheSi  ambassador  and 
poet,  the  Abbe  Chauiicu  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Dt  iaunay 
at  eiglity,  and  dc  St.  Aulaire,  who  was  admitted  a  incmber 
of  the  Academy  for  the  impromptu  quatrain  h  lie  made  for 
the  duchess,  on  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  JScwton. 

•  Bergtre,  dttachons  nous 
De  Newton,  de  Diescartes, 
Les  deux  especes  de  fiMM 
M'ont  jamais  tu  le  detMMUl 

Des  Cartes, 

Des  Cartes, 

Dcs  Cartes.' 

At  her  dilteeo  at  Sceaux,  the  daeheis  infented  an  Oidov 
ceUed  the  MimokB  h  Mkl,  of  lAdch  ahe  at  once  founder  and 
Grand  Croas*  There  wae  a  bee  on  the  collar  or  medal,  widi 
this  device»  JPkcoIa  ti,  ma  fa^  pur,  gravi  le  ferite.  Then  there 
were  comedies  and  tragedies,  in  which  the  duchess  fijrured  on  the 
Ftago  ;  and  pHitsjeux,  in  which  the  large  nose  of  the  Abbe  Gencst 
was  ridiculed.  All  these,  and  many  other  things,  Mademoiselle 
Delannay  states  with  great  particularity,  thus  throwing  consider- 
able light  on  the  manners  ot  onr  nei«i;hboiirs  a  hundred  and  thirty 
or  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  the  account  of 
her  own  feelings,  conduct,  and  sufferings,  that  renders  Mademoi- 
selle Delaunay^s  book  so  delightful  a  biography.  Nothing  can 
ba  more  grapoic  than  the  account  of  her  anrest,  which  took  place 
on  the  29th  December,  1718»  She  tells  ns  how  the  mwwfimiaim 
nmsedEed  her  bodes  and  papenj  and  even  her  nrattress,  to  find 
pfooft*  The  muintenefla  with  whioh  she  goes  into  details  is 
wonderful.  As  though  the  reader  shoold  be  imried  with  these 
mkmlim,  she  remsrks,  there  are  no  mofe  attentive  and  aocunle 
obseryets  than  people  in  prison.  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  was 
three  weeks  in  the  Bastille  before  she  was  examined.  She 
ingen!iously  tells  us,  that  on  the  morning  on  which  the  commis- 
Far  ICS  came  to  her,  she  took  the  precaution  of  pnttinjj  on  a  little 
rouge,  not  for  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  heightening  her  charms 
— a  Frenchwoman  never  does  that — but  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing her  emotions.  While  in  the  Bastille,  Mademoiselle 
Dciuunay  became  acquainted  with  the  Chevalier  du  Menii,  like 
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lltmlf  ft  pnBooot.   HjusoNUKMifley  one  q£  tho  offiatiliy..n|i|)IjuQd^''' 
the  parties  with  writtDginaiCariah^  sad  a  correspondence,  poetical' 
and  gallant,  enaocd  between  tbam.  Da  Mentl  affectea  to  be 
smitten  with  the  mind,  attainments,  and  person  of  the  iadj»  but 
no  sooner  did  he  obtain  his  liberty,  than  she  was  forgotten. 
After  h^v  exit  from  the  Bastille,  the  Duchess  of  La  Fert6  wished 
to  marry  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  to  Dacier,  the  translator  of 
Homer,  who  Had  l(jst  his  wife.    No  sooner,  however,  did  the 
Duchess  of  Maine  hear  of  this  than  she  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  match,  as  she  had  previously  raised  every  iMij^edi- 
ment  in  the  affair  of  Du  Menil,  when  he  was  disposed  to  propose. 
Ill  this  the  poupee  du  sang  exhibited  no  interest  or  concern  for 
the  wel&re  of  her  dependant,  but  only  considered  her  own  selfish 
views.   How  llttk  nave  the  great  and  powerM  ehaoj^ed  iir 
Fnmoe  during  a  hundred  and  tfavty  years,  notwithstanding^  so; 
nmy  levdotiona   In  all  her  qffkirm  du  amor,  we  may  lenunk, 
MawmoissBe  Delannay  appears  to  have  been  akignlarly  nnfbr*- 
Innate.  She  was  in  love  wi  th  M,  de  Silly,  and  the  way  he  requited 
her  affection  was  to  employ  her  to  write  letters  to  a  lady  of  rank, 
with  whom  he  was  canning  on  an  intrigue  ;  she  was  in  love  with< 
M.  du  Menil,  and  he  jilted  her;  she  had  a  tender  feeling  for 
Valinconrt,  and  it  led  to  nothing :  nnd  Maisoncourt  had  a  tender, 
fiseling  tor  lier,  and  she  sacrificed  him  to  I  )ii  McniL 

An  attractive  piquancy  is  the  chief  cliaracteristic  of  Mademoi- 
selle Delannay's  style.  She  initiates  ns  into  the  best  and  most 
literary  society  of  the  time — Tonteneile,  LaMotte,  and  that  dever 
M.  St  Aulaire,  who,  being  requested  by  iViadame  de  .Mamc  to 
go  to  couiession,  replied  to  lier— 

*  Ma  Bergdre,  j*ai  beau  chercher, 
Je  n*ai  rien  sor  ma  coDscienee, 
De  gnoBt  fiiitea  moi  p^clier« 

After  having  spent  many  ycais  in  die  servloe  of  an  ungratsfid. 
mistress,  Mademoiselle  Delannay  at  length  married  an  old  offieef^ 
a  Swiss  by  birth,  a  Baron  de  Staal,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Maine 
had  given  a  company  in  the  Guards,  with  the  title  of  Mar^chal 
de  Camp.  With  the  fortune  of  her  husband,  a  small  pension 
allowed  her  by  the  duke,  and  some  legacies  left  her  by  triend*?, 
the  Baroness  de  Staal  was  now  in  a  position  of  competence.  She 
henceforth  enjoyed  ali  the  prerogatives  of  ladies  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  duchess,  and  roch;  with  her  patroness  in  her  car- 
riage, then  deemed  a  high  iionour.  But  with  all  this  she  was 
not  happy.  When  united  to  M.  de  Staal,  she  was  no  longer 
young,  and  the  illusions  of  life  had  already  pabaed.    *  When  X 
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'bad  no  rooms  but  little  coroen»*8ayB  8he>  *  good  company  visited 
'  me ;  wben  I  bad  good  rooms,  nobody  came,*  Wbereapon  sbe 
lemarks^  *  But  I  was  young  tben,  and  youtb  gives  as  more  than 
we  can  acquire  in  losing  t£at  nrecious  advantage** 

For  forty  years  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  was  about  the  person 
of  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  and  she  hns  given  us  a  complete 
picture  of  the  lady,  of  her  husband,  and  of  tha  society  which 
clustered  around  them.  The  style  of  Madame  dc  Staal  is  admir- 
able, whether  as  regards  purity^  precision,  or  the  charm  of  a 
pleasing  narrative. 

A  gossiping  work,  ^v]lich  throws  much  light  on  the  period 
of  the  Regency,  and  ihe  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
is  tbe  Memoirs  of  Louis  Rene  Marquis  d^Aigenson,  commonly 
called  D'Argentm  la  Bite.  The  marquis  was  brother  of  the 
Cotmt  d]Argeii8on»  Mmbter  of  War«  and  was  himself  for  three 
years  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiuis.  Both  brothers  were  8chool-> 
fellows  of  Voltaire.  The  work  is  desultory  and  unmethodicsly 
very  much  in  the  fashion  of  Ana;  but  it  is  authentic,  and  ooi^ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  on  the  leading  statesmen, 
diplomatists,  and  men  of  letters,  who  flourished  from  1700  to  1755. 

It  is  impossible  to  Icnow  the  history  of  I.ouis  XV.  without 
having  read  the  memoirs  of  Madame  dn  Havissct,  the  femme  de 
c^om&r^  of  Madame  du  Pompadour.  Madame  du  Hausset  was 
tlic  widow  of  a  ])oor  gentleman,  and  a  ])ersQn  of  inteliigcnce  a  nd 
talent,  wlio  was  induced  by  unprospcrous  fortunes  to  accept  the 
place  of  first  femme  de  chamhre  to  Jeanne- Antoinette  Puissont 
the  dauijjhter  oi  a  commissary  in  the  army,  the  wife  of  Le  Mor* 
mand  crEtioles,  and  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.^  afterwards 
created  Marchioness  of  Pompadour,  There  is  not  mudh  of 
talent  or  style  in  the  memoirs  of  Madame  du  Hansset,  but  they 
are  written  truthfully  and  in  good  faith,  and  give  us  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  society  and  court  of  1 10  years  ago.  We  learn  from 
these  memoirs  the  deliberate  plan  that  Madame  de  Pompadour 
adopted  to  retain  her  lover.  Ibere  were  spectacles,  as  they  were 
called,  des  petUs  cabinets,  joumeyings  to  Choisv,  Crecy,  snd 
Bellevue,  pedts  smiperSy  and  petHsjeuXy  in  which  some  of  the 
first  names  in  France  were  engaged.  Among  the  actors  who 
condescended  to  play  under  Madame  de  P()nij)aduur,  were  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans,  d'Agen,  de  Nivernais,  and  de  Diiras,  the 
Count  de  Maillebois,  the  Marquis  de  Courtenvaux,  the  Duke 
de  Coigny,  the  Mar(|uis  d*Entraigues,  the  Duchess  de  Brancas, 
the  Countess  d'EbUades,  and  many  uihers.  Among  the  mu- 
sicians were  the  Count  de  Dampierre,  tbe  Marquis  de  Sourches^ 
the  Prince  de  Dombes,  &c.   The  sums  which  Madame  de 
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Pompadour  and  her  brother  obtained  from  the  monarch  were 
immense.  In  1762  and  1763,  the  sums  in  hard  coin  the  Pompadour 
and  her  brother  Marigny,  created  a  marquis,  touched,  amounted 
to  3,460,000  livres.  In  1749  the  Pompadour  received  from  the 
king  a  mansion  at  Fontainbleii,  an  estate  at  Crecy,  the  castle  of 
Aulnac,  Briubodun,  Sur  Bellevue,  and  ilm  lordships  of  Marigni 
and  St.  Remj.  In  1752  she  further  obtained  a  mansion  at 
Compiegne,  a  mansion  at  Yeraaillea  called  the  Hermitage,  the 
estate  of  Menan^  the  mansion  of  Evreaz  at  Parian  &c.  We  learn 
indeed  from  Madame  da  Haosset,  what  was  well  known  before, 
that  Madame  de  Pompadour  encouraged  the  sciences,  arts,  and 
letters,  and  patronized  the  philosophers  and  encyclopedists*  The 
chief  credit,  however,  which  she  deserves  as  a  politician,  was  in 
aiding  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  a  work  in  which  she  was  helped  by 
Madame  de  Choiseul.  The  Pompadour  had  for  enemies  all 
those  among  the  Crtgots  who  s!istaincd  Madame  do  Maintenon, 
and  by  this  class  she  was  severely  and  unjustly  judged.  Every 
one  IS  now  aware  that  ministers  were  made  and  unmade — that 
generals  and  marslials  were  appoinfcd  to  the  command  of  armies 
at  this  woman's  instigation  and  bidding.  Systems  of  foreign 
policy  resuUcd  from  her  caprice  and  whim.  A  lew  bitter  words 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  caused  her  to  incline  to  the  Austrian 
alliance.  This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  enter  into  the 
secret  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  France,  but  we  may  here 
remark  that  tne  profligate  morals  of  the  era  of  Lonis  XV .  were 
as  promoting  a  cause  of  the  first  Revolution,  as  the  profligate 
wars  and  excessive  expenditure  of  the  era  of  Louis  AlV.  It 
ought  to  be  stated  that  the  Pompadour  took  a  warm  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  literary  men.  Voltaire  dedicated  to  the  favourite 
his  TfnirrrfJf';  and  Duclos,  Crebillon,  Marmontei,  and  others^ 
were  warmly  patronized  by  her. 

We  know  uo  more  de  lightful  memoirs  in  any  language,  French, 
English,  Italian,  German,  or  Spanish,  than  the  memoirs  of 
Marmontel.  For  a  natural  style,  not  excluding  elegance  and 
polish,  they  are  only  inferior  to  the  Confessions  ot  Ruusseau. 
It  is  true  they  have  nut  the  wonderful  and  masical  eloquence  of 
Jean  Jacques,  but  there  is  a  very  equable  low  of  clear  and 
poliahed  prose,  which  one  can  peculiarly  appreciate  at  a  time 
when  styie,  both  in  France  and  En^nd,  is  become  far  too  sU]^ 
shod.  Theie  is  «  Ireshness  about  JSdarmonters  account  of  hw 
earlier  jeare  which  is  quite  enchanting.  His  description  of  the 
little  town  of  Bort,  in  which  he  was  born — his  tableau  of  lua 
lamiljr — his  account  of  the  scholars,  his  schoolfellows,  at  Mauriac 
— his  description  of  his  interview  with  Masillon— and  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  get  him  into  their  society,  are  so  many 
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gems.  In  no  two  volumes  thnt  we  know,  is  the  Parisian  society 
ol  the  18th  century  better  portrayed.  Here  we  have  Kit-kat 
sketches  of  Fontenelle,  of  Marivaux,  of  D'Alembert,  of  Grimm, 
of  Morellet,  of  Kaynal,  of  Jean  Jacques,  of  St.  Lambert,  of  the 
Abbe  jMaury,  of  Mirabeau,  of  Barnave,  and  iutii  quantu  Nor 
are  portrait  of  ministeis  and  mistiMes  wanting.  We  iuMre 
'Cbowenl  and  D*Ak;iiillon»  and  Kaonite  and  Lotd  Albemaile 
'Mid  MademgHeUe  Navane  and  MadenuiMelle  Clauroo,  the  Pom- 
pedonry.and  othesB.  We  have  also  a  tketch  of  the  Bastille  fcom 
.the  aame  polished  hand,  in  which  Mannontel  beam  out  the  repie- 
aentations  of  Dumouriez,  and  oooeequently  aUogedier  deabroys  the 
testimony  <tf  the  lying  Lingaet.  Marmontcl  was  cast  lulo  the 
iBastille  for  a  satirical  writing  on  the  Dtike  d'AumonL 

The  M4moires  Secret'^  f^ur  /rw  Rhqnes  de  Louis-  XTV.  ft  de 
Louis  XV.,  of  Duclos,  were  not  published  during  the  life-time 
of  tliat  ^  itourdi^  as  M.  Forcalquier  Brancas  calls  him.  These 
-memoirs  arc  written  in  m\  exceedingly  clear  and  concise,  but 
somewhat  dry  style.  !No  man  kne  w  better  liow  to  paint  the  vices 
and  to  strip  off  the  pretended  virtues  of  his  countrymen,  than 
Duclos.  In  the  volumes  to  which  we  refer,  he  exhibits  a  rapid, 
.^tefdng  hislorical  *  ctmp  d^edV  Senac  de  Meilhan  aaid  of  Dudos, 
m  xefeience  to  his  hlstoiy  <tf  Lonia  XL,  that  he  Icnew  pei&ctly 
"well  how  to  hit  off  men  with  whom  he  had  sopped,  but  that  lie 
Jiad  never  snpped  with  Louis  XI.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
said  of  the  nenioBrB  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  £or  with  many  of 
the  ohanuBteis  whom  he  paints  he  had  sufiped  and  lived  ia 
intimacy.  Of  all  the  works  of  Duclos,  this  is  pecfaaps  the  one 
which  disclose^;  his  especial  talent,  and  it  is  therabce  eonfidenify 
-commended  to  the  historical  reader. 

There  is  no  work  which  throws  more  light  on  tlie  social  and 
literary  history  of  the  France  of  ninety  or  a  hinidred  years  ago, 
than  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  iNladame  d'Epinay. 
These  memoirs  have  now  been  tour  or  five  and  thirty  years 
before  the  world,  and  certainly  they  have  given  us,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  much  better  idea  of  the  morals,  manners,  mode 
of  life,  of  thought,  and  of  action,  in  the  eighteenth  centory,  than 
we  have  derived  finm  any  source  mviotialT  opened  to  oa. 
JCadame  d'Epinay  was  the  daughter  or  M .  Tardien  d'EsclaveUea^ 
•tn  officer  who  was  killed  in  tne  aerviee  of  his  country,  in  the 
campaign  of  1735,  while  she  was  yet  in  her  infancy.  As  the 
Untune  of  the  surviving  widow  was  small,  Mademoiselle  d'Escla- 
velles  was  taken  by  an  aunt,  Madame  de  Beau£Mrt,to  reside 
with  her  in  a  convent,  w^here  the  education  of  the  young  lady 
was  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  relative,  who 
jHMsetsed  more  firmness  tban  her  own  mother,   bo  soon  as  her 
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mind  «ld  mamieiB  were  fonned^  the  young  Loaiie  d^EflclaYoIIcs 
was  taken  bj  her  mother  to  the  ctiAteaa  of  M.  la  Live  de 
Bellegarde,  one  of  those  ridi  farmer-generalaof  whom  St.  Simon 

Las  given  us  a  vivid  description.  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  it  should 
be  stated,  was  the  aister  of  Madame  d'Esclavelles.  Mad  iinc  de 
Bellegarde  had  a  aon^  who^  at  this  period,  had  just  completed  his 
studies ;  and  as  his  couainy  without  being  absolutely  beautiful^ 
was  distinguished  by  grace,  expression,  sensibility,  and  a  cast 
of  countenance  described  as  at  once  *  noble  et  spirituelle,^  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  M.  d'Epinay,  the  eldest  son  of  31.  de  Bellegarde, 
fell  in  love  with  her.  They  were  married  in  December,  1745, 
when  Mademoiselle  d'Esclavelles  had  attained  her  twentieth 
year,  the  husband  being  a  few  years  older.  There  can  be  little 
aoubt  thai  at  ihe  period  of  the  mairiage,  and  ibr  a  considerable 
while  afterwards,  Madame  d'Epinay,  who  was  of  a  tender  and 
timid  charaoter,  entertained  the  purest  affi^stion  for  her  hnsbawl, 
and  that  he»  for  a  while»  reciprocated  her  warm  affection.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  an  unsteady,  yolatile  character^  fond  of  pleasure  and 
disslpadon,  and  they  had  not  been  more  than  SIX  months  mamedi 
when  his  fii-equent  absences,  his  ineonaiderate  grossness,  and  his 
diastpated  and  dtwraceful  manner  of  life,  shocked  and  saddened 
a  woman  of  tenaerness  and  sensibility.  For  a  considerable 
period  Madame  d'Epinay  bore  this  conduct  in  silent  grief ;  but 
M.  d'Epinay  having,  on  one  occasion,  returned  from  an  orgy 
intoxicated,  accompanied  by  a  male  companion  as  (hunk  as  him- 
self, and  both  having  in  this  state  entered  the  chauiber  of  the 
wife,  with  a  view  to  continue  the  carouse  in  the  bedroom  in 
which  they  had  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  a  lady  then  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  sorrow  and  suffering 
which  had  been  long  pent  up  iuuud  vent  in  indignant  words,  and 
dMt  the  fiunilv  and  ^ends  of  Madame  d'Epinay  were  no  move 
than  henelf  sueat  as  to  this  di^graeeftil  and  brutal  conduct 

M.  d'£pittay  was  not  a  man  to  listen  to  reason.  Instead  of 
lefiNrming  his  diameter  and  mode  of  lile»  one  outrageous  in* 
dslicacy  succeeded  to  another,  until  at  length  his  proceedings 
beeame  intolerable.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  character 
of  father  (for  bia  wife  bad  now  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter) 
-  might  have  given  a  new  sanction  to  the  neglected  and  foreotten 
duties  of  a  husband.  But  such  was  not  the  fact,  M.  d'Epinay 
proved  himself  not  merely  n  disreputrthlr,  but  a  dcj^picable  repro- 
bate, such  ns  no  woman  of  right  feeling  could  respect  or  esteem. 
The  nii^iiish  of  mind  that  she  suffered  from  this  conduct  of  her 
husband  is  well  painted  in  Madame  d'Epiiuy's  iiieoioii's.  For  a 
while  she  continued  to  peribnn  her  duties  exemplarily  towards 
him  and  her  young  children,    lier  sufferings,  her  vigils,  her 
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tean»  are  fecorded  with  an  eloquent  pen.  To  these  suooeeded 
an  isolation  and  letirement  that  preyed  upon  her  health,  and 
threatened  her  reason.  To  di  si  pate  her  grief,  and  drive  away 
domestic  chagrin,  Madame  d'Epioaj,  at  the  instance  of  her 
friends,  again  resorted  to  society.  In  the  my  world  into  which 
she  entered,  she  met  with  a  Monsieur  de  Franceuil,  a  receiver- 
general  of  finances,  the  son,  as  her  own  husband,  of  a  farmer- 
general.  Francenil  was  a  gentleman  of  agreeable  manners  and 
varied  accomplishments.  He  was,  like  Madame  d'Epinay,  a 
good  musician  and  an  accomplished  actor.  A  married  man,  he 
was  labouring,  too,  under  a  domestic  calamity,  his  wife  being 
afflicted  with  mental  alienation.  The  parties  frequently  met,  in 
public  and  in  private.  They  t^ang  together,  they  acted  together, 
in  comedies  and  in  operas ;  and  in  their  common  domestic  mis- 
fiirtttnes  found  a  species  of  mutual  solace^  Madame  d*Epinay 
toon  discovered  a  new  pleasure  in  the  visits  of  this  jroun^,  agree- 
able,  elegant,  and  accomplished  man.  Touched  with  hu  atten* 
tions,  she  long  struggled  between  duty  and  honour  and  criminal 
passion,  and  might  have  ultimately  been  victorious  in  being 
virtuous,  had  she  not  listened  to  the  counsels  of  one  of  her  own 
sex — an  unmarried  lady,  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty — 
one  Mademoiselle  d'Ette,  whose  character,  like  that  of  many 
married  aud  unmarried  ladies  of  the  time  and  genci  iUlon,  was 
none  of  the  best.  To  the  counsels  of  this  wicked  aud  intriguing 
woman  Madame  d'Epinay  gave  attention,  and  the  result  was, 
that  she  forgot  her  duty  both  to  herself  aud  to  others;  and  sub- 
sequently, as  is  ever  the  case,  paid  the  penalty  in  suilering,  la 
sorrow,  and  in  neglect.  The  accomplished  lover,  the  friend  of 
Rousseau,  Duclos,  Diderot,  and  d*Hoibach,  after  awhile  left 
Madame  d'Epinay,  left  music,  operas,  and  musical  compositioa 
and  entertainments,  for  the  bottle,  for  the  gaming-table,  and  for 
the  ctnMises.  On  this  subject  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  at  anj 
length*  It  is  a  distasteful  and  disagreeable  theme*  yet  it  la 
a  matter  which  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  a  specimen  of 
ordinary  life  in  certain  ranks  in  the  .days  of  Louts  XV.  The 
connexion  between  social  and  moral  corruption,  and  political 
changes  and  revolution,  is  much  more  concatenated  and  close 
than  many  are  willing  to  suppose.  Madame  d'Epinay  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  circle* 
and  kinsmanship,  from  1748  to  1768.  She  *  supped  and  sinned,* 
to  use  the  alliterative  phrase  of  Sydney  Smith,  like  all  ladies, 
from  A  to  Z.  Of  the  sinning  classes,  indeed,  we  should  say 
that  she  was  far  better  than  the  Mademoiselle  d^Ettes,  the 
Madame  Jullys,  the  Madame  Yeraels,  the  Madame  d'Houdelots^ 
y  tutti  quanti,  of  whom  she  makes  mention  in  her  memoin.  To 
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her  friendship  with  Franceuil,  as  it  was  called,  succeeded  a 

friendship  witn  the  GermaD,  Grimm,  who  had  originallj  come  to 
Paris  as  travelliog  tutor  to  the  Count  of  Schoenberg,  and  who 
subsequently  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the  encvclopedists, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  and  jadicious  critics  oi  the  era  of 

which  we  write. 

Through  Grimm,  Madame  d'Epinay,  who  had  previously 
Icnown  Konsseau,  Ixcauic  acquainted  with  Dnclos,  Diderot, 
D'ilolbach,  Voltaire,  the  Abbe  Galiani,  and  various  others  of  the 
beaux  espritSf  wits,  and  men  of  letters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  this  which  makes  her  three  vohimes  unique  in  point  of 
literary  interest,  and  gives  to  ihern  a  real  value  as  tableaux,  not 
merely  of  social  and  nnancial,  but  of  literary,  philosophical,  and 
artistical  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  ihulame  d*£pinay 
and  her  sisteiwin-law,  Madame  d'Houdelot»  in  the  Confessions  of 
Rousseau.  She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Abbe  Galiani,  of  the  Baron  d'llolbach,  of  Duclos^  of  Saint 
Lamberty  of  Voltaire,  of  Tronchin,  and  of  many  other  celebrated 
men  of  the  time*  With  most  of  them  she  li?eci  in  iamiliar  and 
friendly  intercourse.  They  sat  at  her  fire-side,  they  partook  of 
her  dinners,  they  ate  her  suppers,  they  lived  on  her  good  cheer — 
more  especially  did  Duclos  and  Rousseau  do  so ;  and  the  latter 
acce[)teda  house,  La  Chevrette,  rent-free,  and  various  presents  at 
her  hands,  with  every  expression  of  {j^ratiuidc  and  contentment. 
Icet  there  never  were  two  men,  perhaps,  who  behaved  to  a  woman 
of  whose  salt  they  had  eaten,  widi  blacker  ingratitude  than  this 
pair  of  philosophers.  We  must  confess  we  rise  from  reading  the 
niemoirs  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  and  the  letters  of  these  very  men 
in  exculpation  of  their  own  conduct  with  feelings  ftr  dimsrent 
from  those  of  satisfiictbn*   It  must  be  admitted  by  all  reflecting 

Canons,  that  the  most  eloquent  prose-writer  in  the  French 
ngnage,  the  Swiss  Rousseau,  was,  in  many,  indeed  in  most 
respects,  as  sneaking^  double-dealing,  and  insincere  a  caitiff  as 
eyer  existed.  The  more  charitable  way  to  consider  his  conduct 
is  to  regard  him  as  a  scarcely  accountable  being — as  one  often 
hallucin  iicd,  and,  more  especially  when  ho  allowed  hi<^  passions 
or  his  morbid  seosibility  to  have  play,  as  one  pedectiy  nm 
compos. 

There  is  infinitely  less  excuse  for  Duclos  than  for  Jean 
Jacques.  Rousseau  was  a  morbid,  diseased  creature,  with  the 
temperament  of  genius.  Sus[)icious,  jealous,  irritable,  envious, 
mistrustful  of  his  best  and  kindest  friends,  remonelessiy  viin» 
and  unforgiving  when  he  snffned*  or  fancied  he  suTOred,  a 
di^t  at  their  hands.  He  was  provided  with  hats  and  ooals;  to 
use  the  wotds  of  Sydney  Smit^  he  bomwedi  begged^  and 
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trayed,  and  not er  f>aid,  for  he  wis  a  cnzy  madman.  But  Duclos, 
witn  all  his  occasional  veliemencc,  was  a  man  cool  and  caustic  at 
one  and  the  mme  time;  cynical,  sensible,  and,  with  all  his  rude- 
ness and  brutality,  distinguished  by  fitrong  sense  iind  Norman 
subtlety  and  finesse.  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  person  of  such 
a  character  conducting  himself  after  the  fashion  of  Ducit^,  we 
must  pronounce  him,  in  the  language  of  Moli^,  to  be  "  fourbe 

,faurbissime.  '  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  Duclos  played 
the  gallant  towards  Madame  d'Epinay  and  sought  to  aoo^d,  if 
not  to  supplant,  hia  ftiend  Fnuoeiul  in  the  lady's  good  graoei^  he 
waa  twenty  yean  her  eenior,  'waa  a  jaeaiber  of  the  Fieneh 

.Academy^  deputy  to  the  States  of  Brittauy,  and  hiatoriographer 
of  France.  Duclos  was  entirely  and  altojpelher  a  man  of  the 
worid»  had  lived  from  his  earlieet  jean  with  men  of  the  world ; 
whefMB  Bousseau,  with  the  eloquence  of  an  inspired  and  the 
genius  of  a  gi&ed  mind,  was  always  a  wayward  chdd  in  conduct, 
claiming  an  exemption  from  all  moral  duties.  Daclos  and 
Rous<=eau  emerge,  we  repeat,  with  no  credit  from  this  corrc- 
«pond(  ncc.  Grimm,  on  the  contrary,  without  speaking  of  the 
innnorahty  of  his  conduct,  whicli  ouglit  to  l)e  rc}>robatcd,  appears 
in  other  respects  a?  n  man  of  good  feelinp.-  and  ^ood  sense,  though 

•somewhat  hard,  dry,  rigid,  selfish,  and  impassive.  Grimm  waa 
thirty-three  years  old  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with 

.Madame  d'Epinay,  and  their  intimacy  continued  for  aeyen-and* 
twenty  yean— in  fiwt,  till  the  period  of  the  ladyadea^,in  1783. 

.Darii^  all  that  long  period  Ivom  1756  till  Grimm  waa 
oocupied  in  literaturey  and  in  a  eomqpondenoe  with  some  of  the 
northern  oonn%  which  bioiight  him  in  a-  consideiable  yeariy 
revenue ;  and  when  be  was  either  ill  or  absent  iirom  Paris,  it  was 
Madame  d*£pinay  who  hold  the  pen  for  htm.  It  may  be  asked 
how  these  memoirs  of  Madame  d^Epinay  first  saw  the  light?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  memoirs  were  commenced  for  Grimm  in  1757, 
during  a  period  when  he  was  absent  on  a  campaign  with  Marshal 
d'Estrees,  in  \^  ( stj>halia.  The  MS.  was  then  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  in  which  the  authoress  revealed  her  thoughts,  her  feel- 
ings, her  pleasures,  her  chagrins,  her  sorrows,  &c.  Grnnin.  an 
excellent  critical  judge,  was  so  pleiised  and  delighted  with  the 
work,  that  he  could  not  cease  from  deyouring  it  with  his  eyes 
till  he  had  fiaiahed  outright  2500  pages  of  MS.,  and  he 
prayed  Madama  d'Epinay  to  oontinue  we  joatnal,  wbeneTer 
ahe  £dt  inclined  to  do  aa  The  lad  J  followed  the  advioe.  The 
MS.  was  neyer  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Grimm,  who,  it  ma^ 
be  added,  siurYifad  till  1807,  whan  he  expised  at  Gotha,  in  his 
89  th  year.  It  was  not  till  elefsen  yean  after  this  period,  namelj» 
in  1818,  and  fivchaad-thirty  yean  4^er  the  death  of  Madatae 
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d'Epinsj^  that  Mr.  Brunet,  a  Parisian  publlaher*  pomhieed  the 
ICo.  from,  we  believe,  Grimm's  cleik  or  seoretaiy*   In  so  doing 

Jie  certainly  exhibited  a  keen  commercial  jodgmoDt  on  a  litenary 
undertaking,  for  there  has  seldom  appeared  a  work  that  caused 
more  interest  or  exciteraenL  Some  affected  to  be  scandalized  at 
the  disclosures,  and  the  partisans  of  Rousseau,  who  were  nume- 
rous five  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  Paris,  raised  a  great  cry  against 
Madame  d'Epinay,  but  the  verdict,  nevertheless,  passed  against 
the  ainliur  of  the  Nouvelle  Ilthii^e^  in  favour  of  Madame 
d'£piiiay.  i  cw  there  were  to  defend  the  meiuoiy  of  Duclos, 
for  it  appeared  from  the  memoirs  that  he  had  obtruded  his 
gallant  attentions  on  Madame  d'Epina^,  and  diat  it  vae  not 
4intil  she  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  oriminal  edicitations  diat 
lie  went  abont  sowing  imputations  on  her  condnet  and  her  fame. 
Nothing  can  paint  better  than  these  volnmes  the  time  and  the 
-men.  It  is  a  iiviog  and  speaking  picture,  such  as  only  a  lively 
and  olever  woman*  equally  acute  and  solid*niinded,  coukl  write. 
There  was  Madame  Jully  licr  cher  ami,  Jelyotte,  the 
nnger;  there  was  Madame  d'Houdelot  with  her  cher  ami,  the 
Marquis  do  Saint  Lambert;  there  whs  DucIop  carrying  on  a  too  free 
XWnverscition  with  Mademoiselle  Quinault;  there  wns  1  ranceuil, 
a  man  of  fashion,  living  with  the  Polignacs  and  luen  of  fashion 
about  etJLirt ;  all  these  doin»is  and  meetinjrs  took  place  at  the 
ch4teau  oi  a  young,  rich,  and  distinguished  womau,  whose  father 
was  a  man  of  condition,  whose  father-in-law  was  one  of  the 
richest  farmers-geiieral  in  iiaucc,  and  whobe  husband  still 
enjoyed  considerable  fortune  notwithstanding  his  extravagant 
and  profligate  squanderings. 

No  one  ean  read  these  memoin^  extending  in  the  thirty-e^ht 
years  from  1745  lo  1783,  and  be  sorprisid  that  in  nx  years 
nfierwards  France  was  in  the  throes  of  a  vevohition.  Considering 
the  morals  and  the  mannero  that  generally  prevailed  from  the 
time  of  the  Regency  down  to  the  epoch  painted  by  Madame 
d'Epinaj,  one  only  wonders  that  a  revolution  had  not  broken  ont 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  and  not  in  the  time  of  his  successor. 

In  the  tenth  book  of  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  there  arc 
njany  revelations  touching  the  society  of  Madame  d'Epinay ;  but 
in  endeavouring  eloquently  to  excuse  himyclf,  the  citizen  of 
Geneva  does  not  better  his  positiun.  It  may  be,,  videed,  that  in  his 
intercourse  with  Gnrnm,  Koiisscau  was  blameless,  hut  iKjbody 
can  acquit  him  of  ingratitude  towaidjs  Madame  d  lipiaay.  In 
the  long  defence  of  hiuifielf,  Rousseau  introdooes  the  names  of 
Didem  and  Dnclos,  but  all  he  sajs  does  not  oontribnte  to  miae 
shnr  Boral  and  socklcharacteryor  toelemteiusown.  In  dosing 
mr  remarks  on  -  the  .D'Epinay  correspondnnee^  we  may  observe 
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that  had  it  been  the  lot  of  this  lady  to  have  married  an  honour- 
able and  upright  and  moral  man,  who  had  shown  her  {jood 
example,  and  given  her  good  advice,  and  not  thrown  her  into 
the  coinpany  of  so-called  philosophers,  she  might  have  iulHllcd 
all  hei  (k)tncstic  duties,  and  been  spared  all  the  shame  and  all 
the  sutiering  ever  incident  to  the  coinse  which,  in  other  circum- 
stances, she  followed.  In  her  latter  years,  Madame  d'Epinay,  it 
ought  to  be  stated,  devoted  herself  in  an  exemplary  manner  to 
the  education  of  her  children  and  her  grandchild,  Hademoiselle 
Belsonce.  The  Caiwenatimiei  ^EnuUt,  written  for  the  latter, 
obtained  the  MonthvoD  prize  of  the  French  Academy»  as  a 
oaefuly  moral  work.  It  is  curious  that  the  competitor  of  Madame 
d*£pioaT  for  this  prise  was  Madame  de  Genlis^  a  woman  of  the 
worst  character  and  most  slippery  reputation>  moral,  persooaly 
and  political  That  Madame  d*£pinay  was  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinaiy  talent  there  can  be  no  doubt  Her  style  is  clear 
and  flowing^  and  her  delineation  of  character  admirably  indeeit 
intuitive. 

The  memoirs  of  General  Diiniom  icz  were  first  published  at 
Hamburgh  in  1795,  and  attract t  d  at  that  time,  and  nideed  for  a 
considerable  period  afterwards^ — wc  luightsay  till  1814  <>r  1815 — 
▼ery  considerable  attention.  That  they  are  little  read  in  oar  own 
day  is  very  certain,  albeit  they  contain  mnch  profitable  matter,  | 
and  a  great  deal  that  throws  light  on  events  from  1760  to  1793* 
Few  men  have  been  more  adventorooa  or  ambitious  than  Do-  I 
mouries.  He  veoeiTed  a  good  education  at  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand  at  Paris^and  his  mind  was  still  fiirther  im|»OTed  by  the 
instmctioDS  of  his  father,  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  zouof 
Dumouriez  entered  the  service  as  cornet  in  the  regiment  of 
Escars  in  1767.  In  1759  and  1760,  he  was  wounded  several 
times.  In  1761,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  and  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis,  and  in  1762,  was  reform^,  or,  as  wc  say  in  Englantl, 
put  on  half-pav.  "Bui  inactivity  was  qnite  incompatible  with  the 
disposition  of  Dumouriez.  lie  travelled  into  It.ily  on  foot,  and 
offered  his  services  to  PaoU  against  tiic  (iciiotse,  and  to  th^ 
Genoese  against  Paoli.  Both  parties  rejected  his  otfer.  He 
ultimately  joined  an  enemy  of  Paoli.  lietuming  to  France,  he 
presented  to  the  minister,  Choiseul,  several  memoirs  on  the  eoO» 
quest  of  Corsica,  for  which  he  received  a  pavnieut  im  SBoneyf 
whidi  «uibled  him  to  trnvel  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  176e> 
When  the  conquest  of  Cornea  was  aecided  on  in  1768i  Damoo- 
ries  was  called  into  aclive  service,  and  advanced  to  the  wok  of 
colonel.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afiain^  with  the  approbation  of  Louis  XV.,  in  Poland 
in  1770»  and  in  several  foreign  missions  down  to  1777*  But  * 
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mianon  relatiTe  to  the  Swedish  Revolutioii  ffot  him  into  a  scrape. 
The  king  had  not  confided  this  misnon  to  the  Duke  d'Aiguillonj 
Minister  for  Foreign  Aflain,  and  the  duke  caused  Dumouriez  to 

be  arrested  at  Hamburgh  in  1773.  He  was  placed  in  the  Bastille, 
in  irhich  he  remained  six  months.  He  gives  a  full  and  interest- 
ixig  aooouDty  admirably  told,  of  his  sojourn  in  this  prison,  and  of 
the  interrogatories  he  underwent  But  the  most  curious  part  of 
his  memoirs,  beyond  all  question,  more  especially  at  this  parti- 
cular moment,  are  his  plans  for  an  invasion  of  England,  and  a 
descent  n]^(  n  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  or  the 
Isle  of  VVirrht. 

The  secoud  volume  ofDurnouriez's  mcmoirsare  chieflv  occupied 
with  an  account  of  his  efforts  to  create  the  now  magniiicciit  port 
of  Ciietbourg,  and  to  appease  the  trouhies  of  Normandy.  In  the 
latter  chapters  of  this  volume,  he  enters  into  an  account  of  his 
negotiations  and  plans  of  campaign.  The  third  embfaces  mili- 
tary details,  in  which  the  talents  of  a  veiy  clever  writer  are  well 
exercised  in  justification  of  his  movements  as  a  general  Du- 
mouriez spent  his  latter  years  in  England.  He  received  firom 
our  government  a  pension,  and  communicated  many  useful  notes 
to  the  War-ofl5ce  on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  from  1809  to  1814.  On  the  return  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
he  expected  to  have  received  the  baton  of  Marshal  of  France,  but 
his  only  reward  was  a  pension  of  20,000  francs  as  a  retired  general 
officer.  No  one  can  thoroughly  understand  the  history  of  r ranee 
from  1760  to  1800  without  reading  the  memoirs  of  Dumouriez. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  Prince  de  Montbarcy,  in  speaking  of 
him,  he  was  ^  jictillant  (T esprit  ct  rempli  dcs  eojinaissances,*  We 
fear  there  also  a  gicat.  deal  ul  truth  iu  M.  de  Muutlmrey's  con- 
cluding sentence,  *  le  sujet  le  plus  propre  ci  V intrigue  que  fai 
jamaU  eomau*  Dumouriez  lived  at  Ealing  till  1822.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Turville  Parity  Buckinghamshire*  now  the  abode 
of  Lord  Lyndhorsty  at  which  residence  he  died  in  1823. 

There  is  no  work  among  the  modem  memoifs  of  France  that 
will  disappoint  the  reader  more  than  the  memoirs  of  Rivarol, 
edited  by  Berville^  and  published  b^  Baudoin  in  1824.  Rivarol 
left  behind  him  the  repute  of  bemg  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
wittiest  men  of  his  day,  and  a  diner-out  of  the  first  magnitude; 
yet  a  more  stupid  book  than  his  memoirs  it  has  not  been  our  late 
to  encounter. 

The  memoirs  of  Bouille,  which  first  appeared  in  London  in 
1797,  and  whicii  wore  then  published  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  in 
the  Strnnd,  were  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1801,  ^uid  subsequently  in 
the  coUeelion  of  Berville  and  Barriere  in  1821.  We  know  no 
work  written  by  a  soldier  which  more  clearly  and  lucidly  explains 
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the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Mallet  du  Pan^  whose 
memoin  have  been  recently  pubKsfaed^  declares  that  tfaia  Yoioiiie 
is  mtten  viiA  the  straight&rwardnesB  of  a  soldier,  and  the  tradr 
<^asi  honest  nan*  It  most  be  renenibered  that  BoniU^  was  anr 
actor  in  all  the  grand  scenes  that  he  essays  to  pidnt*  A  mo- 
narchist bj  oonTictton,he  was  moderate  and  well-disposed  towards  ^ 
the  people,  and  did  not,  like  many  hot-headed  men,  reject  every- 
thing tnat  savoured  of  change.  In  early  life,  de  Bonill^  had' 
served  in  the  French  West  Indies,  and  witnessed  the  progress  of 
the  American  war  of  Independence.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  M.  dr  l^ouille  had  succeeded  in  covering  Louis  XVL's 
retreat  from  Paris,  he  would  have  suggested  to  the  monarch  the 
necessity  of  frankly  governing  by  constitutional  principles.  But  as 
the  ilight  of  Louis  was  ciiecked  at  Varcniu  de  Ikmillc  was  forced 
to  change  the  plans  which  he  liad  matured  at  Dun-sur-Meuse, 
Quickly  assembling  all  the  troops  he  had  in  hand,  he  directed 
them  to  march  on  varcnnes,  ana  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  Qerman  regiment ;  bnt  when  he  affived  at  this  towi^ 
the  monarefa  had  already  departed.  Compromised  by  this  move^ 
de  Bouill€  was  obliged  to  emigrate.  He  proceeded  to  Coblent^ 
where  he  was  weB  receivef  by  ihe  legitimate  princes.  De 
BouiU^  had  strong  prejudices  against  Phihppe  £gaut6,  Duke  of 
Orleans.  He  describes  him  as  the  most  atrocious  and  the  meanest 
of  villains,  and  tells  ns  in  1797,  what  has  since  become  notorious^ 
that  Mirnboan  had  within  a  short  time  received  from  the  king 
600,000  iivres,  besides  a  monthly  allowance  of  50,000  livres.  It 
is  fgenerally  supposed  that  the  simple  and  easy  tactics  of  the 
French  were  invented  by  Napoleon,  bnt  ^vhoever  reads  the 
memoirs  of  de  Bouille  and  Dumouriez,  will  find  that  these  and 
other  generals  had  invented  a  new  system  of  tactics  and  ma- 
nceuvres,  to  which  the  nation  was  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  its 
yictories. 

We  would  panse  but  a  single  moment  on  the  memorr  of  the 
Frince  of  Montbarey,  minister  of  war  under  Louis  XVT.  These 
Tolumes»  published  simultaneoodly  in  Paris  and  in  London  in- 
1826,  containing  a  number  of  details  relative  to  the  courts  of 
Louis  XV.  and  XVL^  and  the  personages  who  fignied  therein^ 
are,  though  agreeably  enough  written,  neither  so  remarkable  by 
their  contents  or  their  fevehttions  as  to  justify  us  in  dwelling  on 
them  at  any  Icncrth. 

One  of  the  most  intcrestino;  series  of  memoirs  in  the  French 
language  are  those  of  Madame  Roland,  published  in  1820  by 
MM.  Berville  and  Barriere.  The  sufferings  of  this  lady  as  wife, 
as  mother,  as  woman,  have  become  matter  of  history.  Her 
memoirs^  written  in  six  wceks^  were  composed  during  the  period 
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of  her  captifity,  when  she  wee  enrinmed  hj  everything  that 
CQold  xeniier  life  loathaome,  and  imprisonment  ahnoet  unendur* 
aUe;  yet  they  breethe  an.  admirable  air  of  serenity  and  fertitade^ 
and  of  that  purity  and  stainlsflBaeis  of  charaeter  whidb  she 
exhibited  during  the.  whole  of  her  thirty-nine  years  of  a  short 
and  troubled  existenoe.  Before  we  enter  on  any  crittad  remarks 
on  the  memoirs,  it  may  be  neoemry  to  say  a  little  as  to  the 
character  and  history  of  this  unfortunate  woman. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eio^htecnth  century,  there  lived,  in 
the  most  crowded  part  ot"  the  old  city  of  Paris,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Gratian  Phiipon,  an  engraver  and  painter,  distinguished 
by  more  feeling  than  iiidi^ment,  who  married  a  pretty  and 
amiable  woman,  whose  nuiideu  uaaio  was  AlargareL Biaiont.  Seven 
children  were  the  fruit  of  these  nuptials,  but  they  every  one  died 
in  early  childhood,  excepting  one,  a  daughter,  Manon  Pidipon, 
who  was  bom  into  this  workl  of  sorow  in  1756.  It  may  be 
8iq[»posed  that  the  one  snnriTing  child  was  idolised  b^'  its  mother* 
a  monmer  over  so  many  early  tombs.  Manon*B  earliest  lore  was 
for  flowen^  and  the  fend  motner  indulged  the  in&nt  with  all  she 
COold  procure  in  the  market  or  elsewhere. 

Nor  waa  the  father  less  indulgent  than  the  mother.  His  pietursa 
and  his  engravings  were  at  the  child's  service ;  tbey  were  strewn 
in  her  path  :  and  amidst  the  caresses  of  father  ana  mother,  and 
pleasant  and  agreeable  objects  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  the  child 
attained  her  fourth  year.  Without  any  serious  trouble  or  appli- 
cation, but  quite  in  playing  and  amusing  herself,  Manon  learned 
to  read.  We  learn  from  her  own  memoirs  and  auiobiography, 
that  the  more  she  read,  the  more  she  dcaired  to  read.  Her 
curiosity  was  insatiable  aud  unbounded,  and  she  soon  found 
means  of  oratifying  it.  At  the  side  of  her  fether's  sindio  or 
worUiop  there  was  a  Taoant  room,  in  a  prsss  in  which  she  di^ 
coftred  a  sh^Jn  which  one  of  the  pupils  c»f  her  fether  kept  a  ■ 
number  o£  books  concealed,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  while  away 
his  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  working.  Manon  took 
one  of  these  books  at  random,  which  turned  out  to  be  J>acierlB  - 
translation  of  PhitarcJCs  Lives.  Tlie  work,  which  she  read  in 
her  seventh  or  eighth  year,  pleased  her  amnzinfrly;  and  she  tells 
us  that  from  this  time  she  became  a  Republican.  That  Plutarch 
produced  a  great  impression  on  her  mmd  is  clear  iioin  another 
circumstance.  Her  niother  was  a  bcrions  and  devout  woman,  as 
these  things  are  understood  in  the  pLoman-catholic  church;  and 
she  herself^  in  her  earlier  years,  fell  a  speciea  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  pompous  rites  and  gorgeous  cmmoniea  of  the  ftomlsh' 
religion ;  yet  she  tells  as  -thati  inr  the  Lent  of  1768»  when  she 
WIS  only  seren  or  e%fat  yeats  •old»  she  canied  her  lUfUtnk-yn^ 
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her  to  churcfa>  and  read  it  during  the  senricey  as  though  it  had 
been  the  Semaine  Sainte,  a  book  of  devotion  then,  nnd  we  believe 
still,  in  vogue  during  Lent  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Kngland  and 
Ireland,  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Week,  Wlicn  about  to  make 

her  first  communion  some  time  afterwards,  Manon  appears  to 
have  been  strnelv  ^vith  her  profanity  on  this  occa.«i(ni,  for  she 
implored  her  parents  to  send  her  to  a  convent,  in  oidci  that  she 
miirht  more  profitably  apjiroarh  what  devout  Romanists  call 
the  Holy  Sacrament.  As  she  iinploringly  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  her  mother  yielded  to  her  rc(juest,  and  she  was  sent  to 
the  establishment.  Rue  Neuve  St.  Eticnne,  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
9eau.  Though  Mademoiselle  Phlipon  grew  out  of  the  religious 
ecetasies  of  which  she  gives  an  account  in  her  memoirs,  and 
which  she  practised  at  the  convent — albeit  sbe  was  philosophical 
at  nxteen,  and  sceptical  at  twenty — yet  she  ac<|uircd,  totally 
irrespective  of  dogmas,  doctrines^  or  creeds,  ccrtam  moral  and 
reli^ous  convictions  which  she  never  lost,  and  which  were  a 
lasting  consolation  to  her  in  the  days  of  suftering  and  sorrow. 
The  young  novice  remained  but  a  ye-ir  at  the  convent;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  she  did  not  return  home  to  her 
parents,  but  went  to  the  house  of  her  paternal  grandmother. 
There,  though  she  encouuieied  many  priests,  and  read  the 
works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  other  burning  and  shining 
lights,  confessors,  and  doctors  of  the  Romish  church,  yet  her 
mind  was  unconvinced,  and  those  vcrv  books  of  devotion  which 
wcic  thrusL  into  her  hands  augmented  her  doubts;  these  doubts 
were  fortified  by  the  conversation  <^  afi^end  of  her  grandmother, 
one  M.  de  Boismorel,  who,  whether  a  professing  Roman-catholic 
or  not»  was  a  Puritan  and  a  reformer  at  heart  After  a  consider- 
able sojourn  with  her  grandmother,  Manon  returned  to  the 
parental  roof.  She  resumed  her  sins^ing  and  dancing^master» 
and  gave  up  all  idea  of  a  cloistered  ufc.  Her  days  were  now 
passed  in  study ;  she  read  Fenelon  and  Tasso,  and  every  book 
that  fell  in  her  way,  and,  among  otln  i  v,  Pascal  and  the  Port- 
Royalists.  On  these  she  meditntrd  and  reflected,  for  their  severe 
and  rigid  ])rinciplcs,  their  stoicism  and  selfHkiiiai,  had  an 
attraction  for  her  mind.  With  the  modern  Frencii  |)hilosophy 
she  was  disgusted  or  saddened.  Admitting  that  Helvetiiis  might 
be  a  guide  m  the  depraved  circles  of  Paris,  she,  iu  the  abstract, 
rejected  his  doctrines,  and  maintained  that  they  could  not  either 
guide  or  govern  a  people  in  a  virtuous  state  of  society. 

The  accomplishments  and  knowledge  of  Mademoiselle  Phlipon 
soon  became  the  talk  of  her  circle  and  quarter.  These  attain- 
ments and  this  knowledge  placed  her,  intellectually,  far  above 
the  class  in  which  she  was  bom  and  educated,  and,  mdeed,  ek- 
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vated  her  above  the  petty  noblesse,  who,  nevertheless,  indulged  in 
airs  of  superiority.  This  chafed  the  haughty  spirit  of  Manon ;  and 
she  tells  us  ber?clf  that  it  caused  hvv  to  look  on  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  revolution  with  favour.  At  seventeen  vears 
of  age  Manon  wiis  a  fine  giri,  and  as  it  was  supposed  her  father 
was  a  prosperous  man,  there  was  no  want  of  suitors :  some  of 
these  were  of  the  half-ruined  gentiihoinmerie  of  the  provinces ; 
some  of  them  were  well-to-do  tradesmen  in  the  quarter  in  which 
the  iaiiiiij  lived.  Among  the  rest,  there  was  a  wealthy  butcher 
who  served  them,  who  used  to  way-lay  mother  and  daughter  on 
high  dajs  and  hoUdajs  in  their  walks^  dreased  in  a  shining  suit 
otblack.  The  amorous  sheep-slayer  respectfully  saluted  ueniy 
offering  them  a  bouquet ;  and  further  sought  to  win  his  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl  by  directing  his  shopman  to  send, 
now  and  again,  such  delicacies  as  his  boucherie  afforded,  in  the 
shape  of  &  ris  de  veau,  or  a  lamb's  fry ;  but  vain  were  these 
efforts  of  the  man  of  meat.  A  man  of  medicine — a  full-blown 
doctor — next  proposed,  in  whom  Manon  expected  to  find  refine- 
ment and  knowledge ;  but  be  turned  out  a  pedantic  pri^;  and 
as  the  girl's  heart  was  untouched,  he  too  was  summarily  re- 
jected. It  were  needless  to  pass  in  review  the  many  who  pro- 
posed for  Mademoiselle  Phlipon.  Those  who  are  curiou.s  on 
the  subject  we  would  refer  to  the  memoirs,  which  give  a  picture 
of  the  French  system  in  reference  to  marriages  in  that  day.  The 
father  occasionally  made  the  daughter  answer  the  proposals  of 
marriage  in  his  name.  While  aflairs  were  in  this  position, 
Manon  was  attadced  with  the  smallpox,  but  it  did  not  in  any- 
wise affect  her  beauty.  Her  anxious  mother  watched  over  her 
bed  with  a  mother^s  solicitude ;  and  on  the  girl's  recovery,  tried 
to  induce  her  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  young  jeweller,  of  good 
looks  and  excellent  character;  but  as  the  man  was  without 
culture,  the  daughter  declined  to  unite  hereelf  with  a  person 
whom  she  could  not  respect.  That  mother  whom  she  fondly 
loved  Mademoiselle  l^hlipon  \vas  destined  soon  to  lose.  While 
sl.c  was  out  visiting  ?oine  friends  in  a  distant  part  of  Paris,  her 
mother  was  seized  with  |)aralysis,  and  died  on  the  very  night  of 
the  seizure.  This  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  girl ; 
for  a  long  while  she  was  prostrated  with  grief,,  and  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  imie,  the  great  healer,  at  length 
poured  balm  into  her  wounds.  She  was  aroused,  too,  from  her 
grief  and  melancholy  by  the  conduct  of  her  iather.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  Phlipon,  the  fiither,  sought  relief  alm>ad, 
and  in  dissipation,  wasting  his  substance  and  the  pitrimony  of 
his  daughter  in  frivolous  pleasures  and  on  a  mistress.  His 
business  grew  daily  worse ;  and  it  was  under  these  circumstances, 
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and  to  save  hersolf  from  pecuniary  ruin,  that  she  secured  to 
herself,  from  the  remnant  of  her  fatlier's  fortune,  a  small  income 
of  500  francs  a  year,  with  which  she  retired  to  a  convent.  While 
prcpjiring  to  acconiphsh  this  step,  books  were  her  resource.  She 
studied,  she  reflected,  she  observ  ed  ;  she  put  her  observations  on 
paper;  and  some  men  of  letters  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  her,  and  took  pleasure  in  her  society,  pronounced  that  she 
woiiJd  distinguish  heisetf  in  the  world  of  tetters.  But  Manon 
had  at  this  period  no  such  views^  for  an  authoress^  said  she,  loses 
more  than  she  gains.  Her  object  in  these  literary  eniploynients 
was  her  own  happiness,  and  she  truly  says  the  public  never 
interfere  in  that  without  spoiling  it  The  plan  of  life  she  now 
adopted  required  great  resolution  and  self-denial ;  she  exhibited 
both.  Her  food  was  simple,  was  prepared  by  herself,  and  con- 
sisted of  rice,  vcfrelables,  and  bread.  As  her  habits,  however, 
were  simple,  hrr  mind  contented,  and  her  time  chiefly  engrossed 
in  study,  she  ^avc  no  thou^lit  to  her  homely,  if  not  coarse,  fare. 
Thronirh  a  sehuoUeliow  with  whom  slie  corresponded,  she  became 
about  this  time  acquainted  w-ith  Roland  de  Platiere,  who  wastwo- 
and-lwenty  years  her  senior.  This  respectable  man  was  a  native 
of  Villefranclie,  near  Lyons;  his  family  was  au  ancient  one  con- 
nected with  the  magistracy,  or,  as  the  French  sa^,  la  robe 
Boland  had  been  bom  to  competency  —  nay  to  ndies;  but 
while  yet  in  in^ncy,  sodden  misfortunes  had  iaUea  on  his 
fiimily;  and  at  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  forced  to  seek  his 
fortune.  His  family  wished  him  at  this  period  to  enter  the 
church,  but  he  had  too  independent  a  spirit  to  do  so.  At  the 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  Fhlipon,  be 
was  employed  in  the  administration  of  manufactures  at  Rouen 
and  Amiens.  He  also  was  a  man  of  simple  and  frugal  habits, 
a  great  reader,  a  thinker,  and  a  person  of  somewhat  cold 
and  austere  habits.  Whenever  he  came  to  Paris,  he  visited 
IMademoiselie  Pidipon,  having  been  on  the  first  occasion 
Btruek  with  lier  beauty  and  her  strong  and  simple  character. 
There  was  much  community  of  fcclinjr  ah-eady  between  the 
parties  wiieu  iiolaud  was  obliged  Lo  bet  out  lor  Iialy.  To  his 
brother,  who  was  prior  of  the  college  of  Cluny,  at  Paris,  he  had 
addressed  letters  describing  his  journey.  The  prior,  doubtless  by 
the  direction  of  the  writer,  communicated  the  letters  to  Hade- 
moiselle  Phlipon,  who  found  them  clever  and  observant*  but 
deficient  in  grace  of  style.  This  q)ecies  of  intercourse,  literary 
and  social,  had  lasted  for  five  y^m,  when  Roland  made  a 
direct  proposition  of  marriage.  The  young  woman  answered 
that  she  '  was  highly  honoured  by  his  preference,  but  was  obliged 
to  refuse  him/   *  I  have  nothing,'  said  she,  *  but  500  liwes  of 
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Tent  and  my  wardrobe,  and  how  shall  wc  live?    I  should  be  a 
bad  match  for  you,  and  I  thmk  no  more  of  iL'    Roland,  never- 
tbdm  peniKedf  aiid  mnote  ta  the  ftther  ftom  Amiens,  but  the 
disonkrly  and  free-liviog  artist  did  not  like  the  staid  and  anstere 
chafacter  of  his  fbture  scm-in-law,  and  his  answer,  which  he  read 
to  hie  daughter,  was  dry  if  not  offensive.   It  was  on  this  occasion 
diat  she  left  the  paternal  residence  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
convent  The  letter  of  her  father  to  Roland  grieved  and  wounded 
ber;  for  though  she  did  not  love  Roland  enthusiastically, 
she  respected  and  esteemed  him  in  the  highest  degree.  &z 
months  after  the  ffither's  letter  Roland  eamc  to  Paris,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  convent  grate  to  see  Mademoiselle  Phlipon.  The 
sight  of  the  liidy  revived  his  feelings  and  renewed  his  hopes,  and 
ivhen  he  seal  his  brother,  the  Benedictine,  on  the  following  day,  to 
pei"suade  her  to  marry,  Manon,  on  consideration,  thought  it  was 
better  she  should  exert  her  abilities  and  courage  in  the  honourable 
state  of  marriage  than  iu  the  sohtude  of  a  convent.    With  these 
pnuseworthy  feelings  she  consented  to  become  Roland's  wife  in 
17 80,  beins  then  of  the  mature  age  of  four  or  five  and  twenty, 
while  her  norland  was  on  the  shady  side  of  six  or  seven  and 
forty.  In  the  fblfifanent  of  her  dn^  she  hoped  for  happiness, 
^e  was  ber  husband's  friend,  companion^  and  amannensisy  giving 
henelf  wholly  up  to  the  calls  of  labour  and  duty.   '  I  became 
saysshe,  the  'wife  of  a  tmly  ffood  man,  who,  as  he  grew  to  know 
me  mote,  loved  me  better.    Married  in  the  full  force  of  reason, 
I  was  not  the  victim  of  any  ilhision.  In  considering  the  felicity  of 
my  partner  I  perceived  that  there  wanted  something  to  my  own.* 
It  would  appear  from  these  words  that  this  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
woman  was  well  aware  that  she  had  made  a  sacrifice.  There 
was  a  need,  says  Lacretelle,  that  she  should  love  something,  and 
for  that  reason,  perhaps,  it  was  that  her  love  of  liberty  was  some- 
what exaggerated.    When  she  appeared  in  society  after  her  mar- 
riage, men  of  her  own  age  wondered  at  seeing  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  jgn^  And  serioos  lookine  man, 
so  mudi  older  than  henel£   I  folt^  says  Madame  Roland,  that  , 
I  might  love  some  one  of  these  men,  imd  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought   To  avoid  and  straggle  with  any  feelings  of  this  kind,  to 
vanquish  temptations^  as  it  were,  she  gave  herself  up  to  labour; 
with  every  stody  and  occupation  of  her  husband  she  bound 
herself  up.    Our  misfortune  was,  she  writes,  that  he  (meaning 
Roland)  accustomed  himself  only  to  think  and  write  by  me. 
In  this  the  reflective  reader  will  not  agree  with  Madame  Roland. 
Probably  it  was  the  absorbing  nature  of  these  occupations  which 
ever  kept  her  steadily  to  the  path  of  duty.  The  first  year  of  their 
marriage  was  passea  in  Pans.    There  Madame  Eoland  was  the 
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correctress  of  her  haBband's  prools;   For  a  long  time  she  was  not 

Eermitted  to  change  an  iota  in  the  text  She  never  contradicted 
er  husband.  She  persuaded  herself  to  think  that  he  knew  more 
and  saw  things  better.  This  feehng  must  have  arisen  from  real 
humility  of  heart,  for  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  she  was  superior 
in  intellect,  if  not  in  attainment,  to  her  husband.  Roland  was 
«5oon  after  this  period  named  inspector  at  Amien«.  Tii  that  town 
they  passed  foni  years,  and  it  was  there  Madame  Koland  became 
a  mother.  "Tbese  four  jears  may  be  ?aid  to  have  been  her  only 
years  of  happiness,  la  1784  the  husband  was  transferred  to 
the  district,  or  as  it  was  then  called  '  la  ghif'raHtk''  de  Lyon.  1  or 
two  of  the  winter  months  she  inhabited  the  city  of  Lyons,  but 
the  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Villcfranche  ana  Thesee,  where 
his  iluiuly  had  property.  In  her  memohn  she  admirably  describes 
the  kind  of  life  she  led  in  this  remote  district,  gardening  and 
gathering  fhiit,  visitinff,  consoling,  and  physickmg  the  poor^ 
superintending  the  labours  of  rustic  and  domestic  economy, 
reading,  writing,  and  correcting  proofs.  These  homely  occupa- 
tions were  diversified  by  occasional  trips  and  travels. 

In  1784,  she,  with  her  husband,  visited  England,  where  his 
Memoir snr  T Education  des  Troupeawr  ft  df  hr  Culture  des  LaineSy 
published  between  1779  and  1783,  had  excited  sonic  attention, 
and  where  other  works  of  his  on  the  fabric  and  nianutacture  of 
woollen  and  cotton  velvet,  and,  above  all,  his  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  MaynifncturcSy  Jiad  made  him  even  better  known.  During 
their  sojourn  here,  husband  and  wite  were  received  at  the  parlies 
and  conversaziones  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  president  of  the 
Roval  Society,  It  is  evident,  nom  her  memoirs,  that  Madame 
Roland  formed  a  high  estimate  of  our  ^stem  and  institutions, 
and  was  penetrated  with  respect  for  the  people.  In  1787,  she 
also  visited,  with  her  husband,  Switzeriand;  but  of  this  journey 
she  tells  us  little  or  nothing  in  her  memoirs.  It  is  very  evident, 
however,  that  the  contrast  between  countries  enjoying  an  ample 
measure  oi  freedom  and  France,  made  a  deep  impression  on  her, 
and  nl'^o  on  her  husband.  AI)oiit  this  period,  Madame  Koland 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Bris-^ot.  one  of  the  most  ardent 
of  the  men  prolessing  the  doctrines  winch  contributed  to  produce 
the  Revohition.  With  these  doi n  ines  both  she  and  her  husband 
became  familiar;  and  so  friendly  were  thev  to  them,  that  the 
pair  had  bcnou»  liioughla  ot  cmigraiing  to  America:  but  the  age 
of  the  husband  interposed  an  obstacle  to  the  plan.  This  was  in 
1786,  when  Madame  Roland  was  at  least  two  and  thirty,  and 
.  when  Roland  had  attained  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  when,  though 
the  mind  of  France  was  fermenting,  people  had  no  idea  that  an 
outbreak  was  so  near  at  hand.  In  that  year  Madame  Koland 
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had  certainly  no  prasenttment  of  what  waa  to  occur  in  1789. 
'  Seated  in  my  chimney  comer/  she  writes,  *  at  eleven  o'clock  in 

*  the  morning,  my  husband  at  his  desk,  and  my  little  daugh  ter 

*  knitting.  I  am  conversing  with  Roland,  and  overlooking  the 
'work  of  the  child;  enjoying  the  comfort  of  being  warmly 

*  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  writing  to  a  friend, 

*  while  the  snow  is  falling  on  so  many  poor  wretches.'  In  the 
midst  of  this  peaceful  existence  it  was  that  the  Revolution  came 
to  give  vigour  to  opinions  she  had  long  deeply  felt,  which  had 
silently  smouldered  in  her  breast,  and  to  which  she  only  gave 
expression  before  her  husband.  With  what  beaming  joy  she 
witnessed  the  dawn  of  the  new  opinions  we  are  eloquently  told 
in  her  meinuii's.  Yet  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  iSor  do 
Liberty  and  Fraternity  become  practical  truths  in  any  nation, 
though  noisily  bellowed  through  the  throats  of  1 00,000  men.  It 
is  very  evident  Madame  Roland  thought  the  popular  party  had 
grown  somewhat  overbearing  and  despotic  *  Is  the  question  to  be/ 
she  asks,  *  whether  we  are  to  have  one  tyrant  or  a  hundred  ?'  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  her  husband  was  elected  into 
the  municipality  of  Lyons.  His  integrity^  his  firmness,  his 
attachment  to  the  popular  party,  excited  many  enemies.  Lyons 

*  was,  at  this  period,  40,000,000  livrcs  in  debt,  and  20,000  men 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  It  was  necessary  to  represent 
these  things  to  the  JSational  Assembly^  and  Roland  was  chosen 
for  the  task. 

In  1791,  they  both  arrived  in  Paris,  from  which  they  had  been 
absent  since  1786.  Madame  Roland  was  now  in  the  meridian 
of  beauty,  full  of  ardour  and  vivacity,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause 
of  what  was  called  liberty  and  philosophy.  Their  house  became 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Girond]8t8»  for  four  days  in  the  week, 
during  the  seven  months  they  remained  in  Paris.  At  these 
re^umons^  Brissot  was  a  constant  and  Robespierre  and  Danton 
occasional,  visitors.  They  were,  indeed,  eventful  months.  To 
her  friend  Henry  Brancal,  who  was  then  in  London^  she  dis- 
closes her  hopesy  her  fears,  her  wishes  as  to  public  events.  On 
these  letters^  and  the  events  they  allude  to,  we  cannot  pause. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Madame  Roland  had  caused  herself 
to  be  received  in  several  fraternal  associations,  and  agreed  in 
opinion  with  those  who  looked  upon  the  dethronement  of 
Louis  XVI.  as  the  salvation  of  France. 

When  the  mission  of  Roland  was  finished,  he  returned  to 
Lyons ;  but  as  the  Assembly  had  suppressed  the  inspectors  of 
manufactures,  his  administrative  career  was  ahogclher  at  an  end. 
Madame  Roland,  it  is  clear,  regretted  the  obscurity  of  her  life,  and 
her  absence  from  the  scene  of  action.  This  discontent  was  natura» 
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to  an  nrdcnt  disposition,  to  a  mind  desiderating  a  career  of  activity 
and  iisctulncss  both  for  herself  and  her  husband.  The  course  of" 
the  Kevolution  led  husband  and  wife  back  to  Paris.  In  December 
of  1792,  they  arrived  in  the  capital,  and  found  the  Ministry  of 
Delessert  and  Bertrand  de  Molcville  in  extremis.  The  probity 
aiid  administrative  talents  of  lioland  were  now  generally  known, 
and  Brissot  was  not  slow  to  proclaim  them  at  every  corner.  Pro- 
positions were  made  to  him  to  become  Miniiter  of  the  Interior ; 
end»  having  taken  the  advice  of  hoB  wife«  he  answeiedy  that  he 
was  ready  to  devote  himself  to  the  public  interesta^  or,  as  in  the 
slan^  of  that  day  it  was  Galled^  *  la  chose  mtbliqueJ* 

Dumouriez — the  clever  and  vereatiie  Dumomiez — was  at  this 
time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Roland  at  first  believed  in  the 
ood  intentions  and  good  disposition  of  the  king,  but  he  had  not 
een  lonfr  in  office  brforo  liis  wife  did  everything  that  in  her  lay 
to  create  a  contrary-  impression  on  her  husband's  mind.  In  fact, 
she  openly  proclaimed  herself  the  adversary  of  the  king ;  and 
■when  Louis  refused  his  sanction  to  the  decree  against  the  priests, 
and  for  the  camp  of  20,000  men,  hers  was  the  hand  which  dievv 
up  the  letter  to  the  sovereign,  signed  with  the  name  of  lioland. 
This  ill-advised  letter  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  second 
Tolame  of  her  memoitSy  and  anything  less  civil  and  cexemoniooa 
in  expression  it  is  impossible  to.  conoeite.  As  Roland  received 
no  answer  to  Uiis  discourteous,  if  not  insulting,  commnnieadon» 
openly  rebuking  the  monarch,  he  read  it  in  mil  council.  The 
Jung  listened  to  the  reproofs  with  admirable  temper.  '  Two  days 
after,  Roland,  with  toe  three  colleagues  who  had  signed  the 
document,  received  their  dismissal,  and  Dumouriez,  whom 
Madame  Roland,  in  her  first  volume,  describes  as  having  *Vesprit 
delie  et  le  regard  faux^  and  whom  she  speaks  of  in  another  place 
as  possessing  *  ce  qu^on  appelle  de  Vesprit  et  numts  qu^auciin 
TiionuitCf — Dumouriez,  we  say,  kept  his  portfolio.  Madame 
Koiand,  in  our  minds,  imprudently  sent  her  letter  to  the 
Assembly,  and  the  applause  which  it  there  excited  sufficiently 
avenged  the  aifrout  which  her  husband  hud  received  from  the 
oourc  Whether  the  letter  was^  as  is  stated  by  LacreteUe,  the 
occasion  of  the  event  of  the  20th  June,  we  do  not  undertake  ta 
say,  but  the  30th  June  was,  at  all  events^  the  prelude  to  the 
events  of  the  10th  August;  and  after  that  sanguinary  day,  the 
Girondin  ministry  was  re-«ppointed,  and  Roland  again  entered 
power,  with  great  hopes  for  liberty.  Between  the  first  and 
second  ministriss  of  which  Citisen  Roland  fonned  a  pert,  thm 
is,  however,  a  great  distinction. 

During  the  period  of  the  first  ministry  of  her  husband^ 
Madame  Roiaod  appeared  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  blind  and 
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unreasoning  hatred  to  all  institutions,  to  the  roval  family  of 
Prance,  and  to  everything  connected  witii  aiibiocracv.  Her 
conduct,  we  must  say,  exhibited  passion  and  prejudice,  Kowever 
much  she  may  have  wished  to  have  been  just.   In  the  second 
ministry  of  her  husband,  however^  when»  as  Lacretelle  says,  she 
had  to  strnogle  with  crime,  with  anarchical  and  with  sanguinary 
principles,  net  courage  was  sublime  as  long  as  the  combat  was 
possible,  and  calm  and  resigncLi  when  that  struggle  was  useless. 
One  of  the  first  miseries  of  Roland  in  his  second  ministry  was 
to  find  Danton  his  colleague.    The  one,  as  is  well  known,  was 
corrupt  and  venal,  whereas  the  other  was'  of  a  purity  and 
puritanism  almost  cynical.    It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful,  that 
banton  did  everything  that  in  Inm  lay  to  get  rid  of  Roland — 
that  he  calumniated  Madame  Roland  and  caused  her  to  be  run 
down  in  the  clubs.  The  days  of  September  wen.  now  advancing, 
and  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton  were  beginniiin^  the  Reign 
of  Terror.    Roland  and  his  wife  were  threatened,  and  an  attempt 
,  made  to  arrest  the  ftmner.  At  this  period  Madame  Roland  wrote  to 
her  friend  Branca],  in  London : — *  My  friend :  Danton  leads  all; 
Robespierre  is  his  pupp  et;  Marat  holds  the  torch  and  da^er; 
this  jferocious  demagogue  reigns,  and  we  are  his  slaves  until  the 
moment  when  we  shall  become  his  victims.'    Of  that  revolution 
of  which  she  was  once  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer^  Madame  Ro- 
land was  now  ashamed.  She  proclaimed  it  hideous  and  deformed 
by  monsters,  and  used  all  her  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Jacobins. 
Joining  the  massacres  her  husband  displayed  an  energy  and 
heroism  very  remarkable.   He  addressed  a  le  tter  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  he  denounced  tlie  crimes  of  the  j)eople.    He  called  on 
the  authorities  to  stop  the  massacres,  offering  his  own  head  as  a 
sacrifice.    On  the  2Srd  September,  Roland  reported  on  the 
state  of  the  capital  and  of  France.    He  energetically  described 
the  disorders  of  Paris,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  them.   This  vigour  elevated  hb  character  with 
his  own  party,  but  as  he  was  not  seconded  Bn£BcientIy  he  offisred 
his  resignation.    The  Girondists  entreated  him  to  remain  in  the 
ministry^  and  he  remained  till  the  22nd  of  January,  1793,  fruit- 
lessly struggling  against  the  anarchical  Mountain.    No  sooner 
had  he  resigned  than  sinister  reports  were  spread  a^inst 
him.    His  friends  now  gathered  round  him  and  advised  him  to 
escape  fron:  the  vengeance  of  the  faction.    He  resolved  to  retire 
to  the  nei  j^lihourhood  of  Rouen,  when  the  opportunity  offered. 
His  wife  intended  to  depart  for  \  Uicfranche,  and  had  jisked  for 
passports,  which  she  ol)tained  with  difficulty.    Just  as  she  was 
about  to  set  out  on  her  journey  she  was  seized  with  nen^ous 
colics,  to  which  she  was  very  subject.  For  six  days  she  was  con 
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fined  to  her  bed,  and  when,  on  the  3 1st  May,  1793,  she  proposed 
to  set  out  on  her  journey,  it  was  already  too  late.    Six  armed 
men  presented  themselves  at  the  boiise  of  Koland,  and  signified 
to  hm  mk  Older  of  the  Committee  of  P^sbUe  Safety.   The  ex- 
minnler  denied  the  competence  end  the  kgalitj  of  the  com- 
mittee.  While  her  hosbend  was  reasoning  this  qnestton  with 
the  myrmidons  of  power,  Madame  Rohmd»  just  recovered  from  the 
illness  we  haive  mentioned,  determined  to  proceed  in  person  to 
denounce  to  the  Convention  the  arbitrary  meesnre  of  which  her 
husband  had  been  the  victim.    Clothed  in  a  mourning  robe,  and 
a  black  shawl,  she  penetrated  through  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  Convention,  hut  was  stopped  at  the  door  by 
the  huissiers.    She  then  asked  for  Vergniaud,  but  Vergniaud, 
pale,  exhausted,  and  absorbed,  knew  not  what  to  say  to  her,  and 
advised  her  nothing.    Returning  home  after  this  fruitless  day  to 
her  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ilarpe,  she  perceived  her  husband 
was  not  in  his  room.    He  had  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of 
his  landlord,  having  got  rid  of  the  men  who  came  to  arrest 
him*   Madame  Roland  might  at  thb  period  have  escaped 
from  her  dwellings  but  she  disdained  to  do  so.  BLetinng 
to  bed,  she  was  awoke  at  12  o'clock  hj  men,  who  me- 
sented  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  her  husband.  At  6  o'dock  in 
the  morning  a  new  band  made  its  appearance,  presenting  an 
Older  for  h^  own  arrest    All  her  papers  were  seized,  and  seals 
aflBxed  upon  eveiy  portion  of  the  furniture  in  which  anything 
might  be  concealed.    One  of  the  commissaries  of  police  was 
desirous  of  even  sealing  up  a  piano,  not  knowing  to  what  ,  use 
a  conspirator  might  turn  that  instrument    At  the  sight  of  their 
unhappy  mistress  thus  in  trouble,  the  servants  burst  into  tears.  *So 
there  are,  then,  people  who  love  you  in  your  establishment,'  said 
one  of  the  sbirri.    *  I  have  never  been  surrounded  by  any  other,* 
was  her  reply.    A  hackney-coach  now  advanced  amidst  cries 
of  d  la  guilhtine.    It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  sinister  and  menac- 
ing cort^e  that  the  oommissaries  and  Madame  Roland  arrived 
at  the  mnson  of  the  Abbaye.   The  walls  of  thb  place  were  still 
red  with  the  .blood  of  the  September  massacres,  and  the  wife  of 
the  keeper,  who  had  a  heart  within  her  bosom,  provided  for 
Madame  Roland  a  sepamte  chamber.   Into  this  narrow  and 
solitary  spot  the  captive  entered,  but  as  she  possessed  fortitude 
<tf  soul  and  trsnquillity  of  mind,  the  result  of  a  pure  conscience, 
she  was  neither  agitated  by  terrors  nor  by  fears.    Her  first  care 
was  to  arrange  her  cell  m  the  most  orderly  manner.  This 
done,  she  had  recourse  to  Ttiomson's  Seasons,  a  book  which 
she  loved  to  read  in  happier  years.    Resigned,  in  so  far  as 
regarded  her  fate,  her  only  anxiety  was  ibr  her  husband 
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and  child.  A  friend  now  induced  her  to  write  an  energetic 
letter  to  the  Convention,  but  though  she  complied  with  his 
request  she  expected  nothing  iroin  these  men.  It  was  after 
her  letter  had  been  despatched  that  she  learned  the  mett  of 
twenty-two  Girondins,  whose  fate,  like  her  own,  might  be  aaid 
to  be  seeled.  Writing  on  the  latter  event  to  «  Mend*  she 
ezpmed  heraelf  in  e  lew  lines  lemarkable.  for  their  beaut j 
and  tralL  *  Liberty,  said  I  to  myself*  she  remarks,  'has  two 
'  sources :  good  moral  principles  wnieh  prodnce  wise  law8»  and 

*  that  intelligence  which  unites  men  together  by  a  knowledge 
'  of  their  ri^ts.'    Madame  Roland  then  went  on  to  say  that 

*  she  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  the  human  species  would  im- 

*  prove,  and  that  happiness  would  be  the  portion  of  all ;  bril- 
*Iiant  chimcrn;^,'  she  adds,  'seductions  which  had  charuicd  ine, 
*all,  all  had  vanished  in  the  friLrhtful  corruption  ot  this  city  of 
'Paris?*    Then  she  exclaims:  ^  V\  liat  do  you  seek,  ye  brigand 

*  band  of  anarchists  ?  You  proscribe  virtue.    Shed  then  the  blood 

*  ot  tiiose  that  are  virtuous.  6'<?  mttf/  repandu  sur  la  terre  il  Ut 
^  retulra  dtvorante,  ct  hi  f'era  ^\iUt  oiiL->  ir  sous  vas ^cm^ 

While  in  the  prison  ot  the  Abbaye,  the  compassionate  h^srt  of 
Madame  Roland  was  open  to  every  tale  of  woe.  On  entering 
the  prison,  the  vdfe  of  me  ex-miniscer  of  the  Interior  was  po^ 
sessed  of  some  money.  Her  habits  were  those  of  a  person^  if 
not  accustomed  to  luxury,  at  least  accustomed  to  an  easy,  if  not 
a  liberal  expenditure.  Day  by  day  she  diminished  her  personal 
expenses,  and  ended  by  breakti^ting  on  bread  and  water,  with  a 
dinner  of  a  few  vegetables.  The  sum  thus  lettenehed  from  her 
usual  enjoyments  was  distributed  to  the  poorer  prisoners.  Whilst 
thus  practically  performing  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
Madame  lloland  occupied  her  solitary  moments  in  study,  in 
composition,  in  drawing,  or  in  music 

When  she  had  been  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  in  prison, 
she  was  told  that  she  was  at  Hhet  tv,  and  that  there  was  no  charge 
against  her.  At  first  she  doubled  of  this  good  news ;  but  re* 
fleeting  that  she  had  a  child,  an  only  daughter,  she  bethought  it 
would  be  wrong  in  her  to  remain  in  prison  a  day  longer  than  die 
was  forcibly  detained.  A  hackney  coach  was  therefore  called^ 
which  she  entered,  directing  it  to  drive  to  her  home.  She  had 
scarcely  bounded  out  of  the  coach,  on  the  staircase,  when  two  men 
addressing  her,  said, '  You  are  the  cltoyenne  Roland,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  law  we  arrest  you.*  She,  trembling,  read  the  mandat 
d arrets  and,  resigning  herself  to  her  fiite,  accompanied  the  officers 
to  St.  Pelagic.  Thus,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  woman 
who  was  discharp^ed  in  the  morning;  wf\s  arrested  a^ain  in  the 
same  day.   At  St.  li^eiagie,  by  paying  ibr  it,  she  obtained  the 
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privilege  of  a  separate  room.  Even  in  that  room  she  was  8ur- 
roanded  by  hoirible  neighboara.  Next  her  weie  pieced  women 
of  the  towD,  and  opposite  to  her  murderen  and  aaBamna.'  Yet 
it  was  midst  the  ohecenides  of  the  reckleas  and  degraded^  midst 
the  bkaphemiea  of  maleftctofs  and  murderers,  that  she  composed 
her  memdn;  in  which  there  Is  much  of  imaginative  eloquence, 
and  grace  of  style.  It  was  snrronnded  by  such  horrible  neigh- 
bours that  she  rend  Shaftesbury  and  Thomson,  and  wrote  her 
notes  on  the  Eevolution^ao  fuli  of  jtfofound  remarks  and  strik- 
ing portraits. 

The  separate  cell  of  ^Nfadame  Roland  was  about  six  feet  wide, 
and  as  it  was  in  flie  month  of  July,  the  hot  sun  reiulc  red  such  a 
dwelling  intclcrabie.  The  pnjron-kcej)<.u-^>  wife,  a  kuidly  woman, 
obtained  for  Matjame  Roland  an  isolated  apartment  on  the  ground 
liuor,  in  whicli  there  was  a  piano.  An  inspector  one  day  passin(r 
heard  the  sound  <^  music.  Abrupdy  opening  the  door,  he  fiiana 
the  accomplished  prisoner  seated  at  the  instrument,  and  sereielj 
blamed  the  keeper  for  granting  her  this  indulgence.  Madame 
Boland  was  forced  to  return  to  the  infamous  neighbourhood  she 
had  left.  To  add  to  her  griei^  she  learned  that  all  her  friends 
were  proscribed.  She  was  not  sure  of  the  safety  of  her  husband* 
and  trembled  ibr  the  fate  of  her  chikl,  left  without  protectors  in 
ihe  midst  of  a  revolution  which  was  swallowinj^  up  ever}»thing. 

These  were  considerations  cnlcnlatcd  io  unnerve  the  stoutest 
male  heart;  but  whatever  Madame  lioland  felt,  she  preserved 
outwardly  a  stoical  courage.  At  one  time  the  thought  of  suicide 
entered  her  nund,  and  the  poison  was  at  hand,  ready  to  put  an 
end  to  her  sufferings;  but  as  the  trial  of  the  Girondins  was  ad- 
vancing, and  she  was  to  be  called  ua  a  wdtness  for  them,  she 
resolved  to  raise  her  voice  in  their  iavoor.  '  Minds,'  said  she 
(in  writing  to  a  fnend)»  *  of  any  elevation  know  how  to  forget 
'  themselves.  They  feel  that  there  is  a  debt  to  the  whole  species, 
'  and  that  it  most  be  paid  to  posterity.  It  is  necessary  that  I 
•  flhonid  in  my  turn  perish,  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  principles 
'  of  tyranny  to  sacnfice  as  victims  those  whom  it  has  violently 
'  Impressed!,  and  to  annihilate  even  the  witnesses  of  its  excesses.* 
It  was  not  long  before  Madame  Roland  w  as  herself  called  before 
the  revo^uiionarv  tribunal.  The  accusations  ajjainst  her  were 
vague  and  contradictory.  Nothing  was  positive  or  tangible  in 
the  depositions.  Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  pleading  uf  lier 
advocate,  M.  Chauveau-Lagardc,  Madame  Roland  was  con- 
demned. From  the  day  she  separated  from  Danton  and  Robes* 
pierre,  nothing  could  aave  her.  At  the  beginning  of  October, 
she  writes  in  her  last  journal :  *  Two  months  ago^  1  aspired  to 
'  the  honour  of  ascending  the  scaffold.  Victims  were  then  allowed 
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*  to  speak.    Now  all  is  lost.    To  live,  is  to  submit  to  a  ferocious 

*  rule,  and  to  afford  such  rule  the  opportunity  of  committing  fresh 
'  atrodties.' 

On  the  day  of  her  ezeeutioD,  the  10th  of  Norember,  1793» 
Madame  Roland  proceeded  to  the  scaffold  draned  in  white,  her 

fine  black  hair  falling  down  negligently  on  the  garment.  Twice 
did  she  rally  a  shrinking  victim  who  preceded  her,  and  whoaefor-. 
titude  failed  him  in  the  last  moment  In  passing  she  saluted  the 
statue  of  Liberty,  exclaiming  loudly — 'Que  do  crimes  on  com* 
met  en  ton  nom.'  Or,  as  we  have  it  in  Kn«2:lisli — *  Alas !  O 
Liberty!  bow  mnny  crimes  arc  committcrl  in  thy  name.'  She 
now  bade  the  companion  whose  foriitade  had  tailed  him,  to 
ascend  first,  that  he  might  be  spared  the  additional  pain  of  seeing 
her  die.  She  next  mounted  the  scaffold  herself  with  unfaltering 
step,  and  laid  iier  head  on  the  block,  almost  warm  with  the  blood 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  Thus  penciled,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine*  a  woman  of  great  genius,  enthusiasm,  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  courage ;  but  a  woman  not  calculated  to  be  a  poUtical  leader 
or  adviser. 

Even  in  France,  as  CTerywhere  else,  women,  however  strong- 
minded  and  instructed,  had  far  better  r^natn  in  their  quiet, 
domestic  sphere,  than  engage  in  the  contentions  and  struggles  of 
public  life.   In  leading  her  husband,  Madame  ftcland  thought 

m  some  sort  to  guide  the  nation,  and  to  influence  and  moderate 
parties.  But  the  task  was  beyond  any  woman's  strcnirth.  Albeit 
Madame  iioiand  was  a  person  of  great  sweetness  and  tenderness 
of  disposition,  as  well  as  learned  and  strong-minded,  yet  she  was 
not  without  a  large  infusion  of  stoicism  and  i^ridc,  and  a  share 
of  feinale  vanity.  To  say  that  she  was  whliuut  fault,  would  be 
to  say  that  she  was  not  human.  Her  liu:sband  did  not  long  sur- 
me  his  partner.  When  be  beard  of  her  death,  be  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  the  interests  of  his  only  child,  inasmudi 
as  his  public  execution  would  have  caused  his  fortune  to  have 
been  confiscated. 

.  In  the  whole  series  of  historical  memoirs  with  which  the  French 
language  abounds,  there  are  no  more  interesting  passsges  than 
are  to  be  found  in  Madame  Roland's  dernieres  pen$6g$>  Her 

adieus  to  her  husband,  to  her  child,  to  her  faithful  servant,  are 
among  the  most  tender  and  the  most  touching  things  to  be  found 
in  modem  history.  These  were  written  a  short  time  before  her 
execution,  and,  it  is  evident,  were  composed  by  a  person  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  religious  teelin^. 

There  are  considerable  materials  for  nistory  in  these  volumes 
of  Madiime  Ruiand.  I  here  are  sketches  of  Brissot,  Robespierre, 
Buzot,  Dumouriez,  Luckner,  Danton,  Monge,  Thomas  Payne, 
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David  Williams,  and  others.  As  we  before  observed,  Madame 
RoUmd  had  a  high  esteem  for  the  EodiiBh  natioii*  '  Believe  me,* 
she  Bays,  *  that  any  ooe  ii?ho  does  not  feel  eeteem  for  the  Eogliflh, 

*  and  an  interest  min||led  with  admiration  for  the  women  of 

*  England,  is  either  a  pitiful  or  a  haiihrsined  being.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  we  are  ourselves  in  poasestton 
of  the  ffmperor  Napoleon's  copy  of  Madame  Roland's  memoirs, 
stamped  with  his  arms,  which  was  presented  to  Lady  Augusta 
Murray  (DiioheRS  of  Sussex),  by  Lady  Guilford.  It  is  strange, 
but  nevertheless  true,  fhrit  this  copy  remained  uncut,  and  there- 
fore unread,  by  any  of  tiie  three  persona^^^es  to  whom  it  i)c  longed. 
With  one  quotation  from  these  memoirs,  we  will  conclude  what 
wc  have  to  say  of  them.  '  In  every  country,  and  in  every  epoch,* 
says  Madame  Roland,  *  the  good  are  unsuccessful,  or  succumb. 

*  There  must,  then,  be  another  world  in  which  they  shall  lire 

*  again,  or  it  would  not  he  worth  the  while  of  any  human  being 

*  to  be  bom  in  the  planet  which  we  all  inhabit* 

So  long  as  courage,  honesty,  and  sincerity,  fill  us  with  admi- 
ration and  respect,  the  memory  of  Madame  Roland  must  be 
respected,  and  tenderly  treated,  even  in  relation  to  its  faults. 

The  memoirs  of  Baron  Besenval,  which  were  published  in 
ISOOf  by  A.  J.  de  Segur,  treat  of  a  number  of  remarkable  per- 
sonages; among  others,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Count  d'Artois, 
the  rolignacs,  the  Count  de  Provence,  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.); 
and  also  of  events  sufficiently  important;  but  as  Besenval  was 
courtier,  intriguer,  and  somewhat  of  a  romancer,  these  memoirs 
should  be  read  with  caution. 

The  memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Mui  eliet,  first  published  by  Ladvocat 
in  1 821,  are  very  readable  and  instructive,  distinguished  as  they 
are  bj  ii^mnation  and  sound  sense.  The  Abb£,  bom  in  1727, 
at  Lyons,  where  his  fether  was  a  stationer,  received  his  earliest 
edocation  at  the  seminary  of  Trente  Trois,  whence  he  was  trana- 
lerred  to  the  Sorbonne.  In  this  college  he  studied  with  Turgot 
and  Lomenil,  distingubhing  himself  by  assiduity  and  talent* 
But  though  he  graduated  in  philosophy  with  high  honour,  yet« 
from  his  total  want  of  fortune,  he  was  so  hard  put  to  it  at  the  age 
of  five-and-twenty,  that  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  place  of  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  chancellor  of  the  king  ot  Poland,  with 
whom  he  travelled  in  Italy.  On  his  return  from  this  journey, 
the  Abbe  entirely  dedicated  himself  to  letters,  and  to  the  sus- 
taining and  propagating  those  opinions  called  at  that  era  philo- 
sophicaL  In  his  memoirs,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  his  tarly 
college  life,  and  of  the  character  and  progress  of  his  condisciples 
Turgot,  Xiomenil,  and  Brienne.  Nex^  he  introduces  os  to 
Maifiune  Geoffirin,  Madame  de  Booflkn^  Buffon,  D*Holbach, 
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J.  J.  Rousseau,  Marraontel  and  his  wife,  (who  was  a  niece  of 
Morellet),  to  Jif.  and  Madame  Necker»  and  the  societv  with 
whom  he  luid  lived  His  account  of  the  dinDere  of  D*Holbach 
and  Helvetiufly  who  received  their  friends  twice  a  week«  show  us 

the  easy  and  agreeable  footing  on  which  Freach  literary  men 
lived  with  each  other.  The  character  of  Rousseau  drawn  by 
Morellet  shows  his  penetmtion.  iie  eaUs  him  defiant  jiuqu  tt 
hi  derauorij  et  ingrat  jusqua  la  liainty  envers  ses  bienfaiteurs  et  $e$ 
amis.  Among  the  foreigners  with  whom  ^lorellet  was  particu- 
larly intimate  in  Paris,  were  the  Italians,  Giliani,  Becc.aria, 
Caraccioli,  Veri,  and  Frezzi;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick, 
the  Baton  d  Alberg,  subsequently  elector  of  Mayeijce;  the  Count 
de  Creuzte,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  Englishmen,  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Wilkes,  Priestley,  Sterne,  Garrick,  Colonel  Barre,  and  Ix)rd 
Shelburnc,  subsequentl}' minister.  Of  most  of  these  celebrattd 
men  we  find  interesting  anecdotes^  and  more  especially  touching 
the  treaty  of  1783,  for  which  Lord  Shelbume  assiduondj  la- 
bonied.  Efforts  were  then  made*  of  which  many  of  the  free* 
traders  of  the  present  day  are  little  aware,  to  introduce  a  perfisct 
freedom  of  commerce  bdfween  the  two  countries.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  and  favourite  measures  of  Lord  Shelbume — a  measure 
always  supported  in  his  economical  works  by  the  Abbe  Morellet* 
So  thoroughly  convinced  wns  the  Enrl  of  Sbrlhurnc  of  the  good 
service  done  by  Morellet  in  this  regard,  that  he  recommended 
him  to  M.  de  Vergenues,  and  the  French  monarch,  for  a  pension, 
which  he  subsequently  obtained  from  Louis  XVL  Morellet 
twice  came  to  England  on  visits  to  his  friend  Shelburne.  His 
descriptions  of  the  country,  and  the  people  he  encountered,  are 
well  worth  a  perusal  now,  after  an  interval  of  seventy  years. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  this  worthy  and  excellent  man  es- 
caped proscription  dunng  the  Rei^  of  Tenor.  He  tells  usj  in  his 
second  volame,  the  dangers  and  nsks  he  ran,  and  the  effbrts  he 
was  obliged  to  make  to  ^ain  a  subsistence  as  a  writer  and  a 
translator,  from  his  seventieth  almost  to  his  eightieth  year,  at  a 
time  when,  be  it  observed,  moat  men  repose  from  their  labours. 
In  1799,  however,  better  prospects  gleamed  on  him.  He 
named  Professor  of  Political  Economy  to  the  central  schools, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  restored  him  to  his 
ancient  position.  Joseph  Bnonapartc,  who  esteemed  his  talents 
and  his  character,  exurtod  his  nitincnce  in  his  favour.  Tn  his 
eighty-first  year  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legisiatif, 
in  which  he  sat  till  1815.  He  died  in  1817,  in  his  ninetieth 
_year,  from  the  ciiects  of  a  fall  which  he  had  three  years  previously 
in  coming  out  of  a  theatre. 

The  memoirs  of  the  BAarquis  de  Ferrieres,  in  three  volumes. 
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published  by  Ber?ille  and  Barridrey  in  1820,  give  an  intmsdng 
accoant  of  the  events  from  1789  to  the  period  of  the  Reign  <h 
Terror,  and  may  be  profitably  looked  into  after  a  pemsal  of  the 
volumes  of  Madame  Roland.  The  Marquis  was  oora  in  1741, 
and  was  of  the  mature  age  of  forty-eight  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  Though,  as  deput)^  of  the  noblesse  to  the  Etatt 
Gfrihaux^  he  sat  on  the  cuic  droit ,  and  professed  that  his  objectj 
wore  to  give  to  the  throne  more  power,  and  to  religion  greater 
empire,  yet  he  wns  not  a  blind  or  fnrious  royalist,  but  a  man  of 
sound  and  solid  sense,  and  ot  respectable  and  moderate  character. 
Any  one  wlio  wishes  to  have  events  very  much  in  detiiil,  as  well 
as  sltetclics  of  many  of  the  important  characters  and  coteries,  will 
recur  to  these  volumes.  The  third  volume  was  published  from 
a  MS.  left  to  the  marquis's  daughter,  Madame  Messliere. 

There  are  no  better-known  modem  memoiiB  in  the  Freneh 
language  than  those  of  the  Duke  de  Lanmn,  which  were  pah- 
lis&d*  we  believe,  bj  Talleyrand,  in  1822.    Enjoyuig  all  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  joined  to  a  handaiMne  person,  a 
readjr  wi^  a  mind  accomplished  by  reading  agreeable,  and  elegant 
manners,  and  a  generous  and  prodigal  nature,  the  Marqnis  de 
Lauzun  early  entered  into  one  of  these  mariages  de  convenmicf, 
in  %vhicb  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  were  seldom  at  tbnt  day 
consul  ted  in  France.    Frivolous,  light,  and  volage,  tiie  young 
bridegroom  soon  left  his  partner,  and  for  some  years  travelled  in 
England,  in  Russia,  and  in  Poland,  as  a  kind  of  gay  Lothario, 
formed  to  make  married  women  false.  The  result  was  a  number 
of  triumphs  over  female  hearts  and  duped  husbands,  aud  an 
interminuble  load  of  debt   In  1 7  7  7,  having  exhausted  everything 
that  he  oonld  tarn  into  ready  money,  the  piofligate  and  acampiBh 
Dake  de  Laoxon  conveyed  his  estates  to  the  Frince  de  Gnemente 
on  Che  condition  that  the  latter  should  pay  his  dehta^  and  allow 
him  a  life  annuity  of  80,000  francs,  or  3200il.  per  annum. 
These  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  Lausnn  embarked  fiff 
America,  where  his  gallantry  and  bravery  were  remarkable  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  elected,  on  his  return  to  Frarjce, 
deputy  of  the  nobles  at  the  Etats  Gcneranx,  when  he  embraced 
with  ardour,  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1789.  From 
the  army  of  Flanders,  in  which  he  was  employed  in  1792,  he 

})assed  to  the  army  of  La  Vendee.  After  serving  awhile  in  this 
atter  corps,  he  resigned  the  comuiand,  to  avoid  a  dismissal  with 
which,  as  a  born  noble,  he  was  ihieaLened  by  the  Sans- Culottes. 
Soon  after  his  resignadon,  Lauzun  was  imprisoned,  and  ultimately 
brought  before  a  levolntionarv  tribunal,  which  condemned  bin 
to  dwi  on  the  3l8t  December,  1798.   He  presmed  till  bis 
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last  momenu  the  mng-froid  and  impaaaibiiity  which  had  alwajs 

distinguished  him.  When  the  executioner  entered  to  announce 
to  him  his  lisite,  he  was  at  table,  with  a  dish  of  oysters  find  a  bottle 
of  white  wine  before  him.  Addressing  the  Calcrall  of  France, 
he  ^id,  *  I  shall  be  at  your  service  in  a  moment — let  me  liiiish 
my  oysters.'  Saying  thi:?,  be  called  for  a  (jjlass,  that  the  headsman — 
or,  as  they  |)!trasc  it  in  France,  that  the  hourreau  might  taste  the 
liquor;  and  aiccr  having  filled  to  him  nnd  drunk,  he  exclaimed* 
*Partan$y  and  immediately  after  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a 
film  step.   A  moment  afterwards  he  ceased  to  live. 

The  memoirs  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  which  were 
pobiisfaed  thirty  years  after  his  death»  finish  with  the  American 
war.  These  memoirs  obtained  a  great  success  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  not  a  more 
vicious  and  unprincipled  book  in  the  French  language.  He  scan- 
dalously reveals  all  his  amouiSy  and  poasibly  boasts  of  triumphs 
and  successes  which  he  never  obtained.  To  believe  his  own 
account,  no  woman  could  resist  him,  and  he  vainii;l()riou8ly  records 
that  ^^;itlame  d'Esparbelle,  Madame  de  Grammont,  Madame  de 
8tanniile,  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  (sister  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond), Madame  Charden,  the  Princess  Chartoriska,  Miss  Mary 
Aiuie  1  Inland,  MadeaioisLlle  de  Hartfeld,  Lady  Bairymore, 
Mrs.  Browne,  and  Miss  Staunton,  were  among  his  victims.  Not 
content  with  scandalizing  these  ladies  of  high  degree,  and  with 
hintmg  that  the  Queen  of  France  (Marie  Antoinette)  on  more 
than  one  occasion  exhibited  a  partiality  for  him,  he  must  needs 
also  proclaim  that  he  was  the  fiivoured  swain  of  JPerdUa^  Mrs. 
Robinson,  the  first  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Greorge  IV.),  and  that  he  travelled  with  her  from  Paris  to  Calais 
on  her  departure  from  France.  The  authenticity  of  these 
memoirs  was  at  first  doubted,  and  many  of  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  persons  whose  names  are  unwarrantably  introduced 
into  these  pages  propa[iatctl  tlic  idea  that  they  were  spurious; 
but  it  is  now  well  asccrtanied  that  ihcy  were  written  by  Lauzun, 
a  man  who,  notwithstanding  these  shameful  revelations,  was  said 
by  Talleyrand,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  have  had  *  tous  les 
genres  d'eclats  ;  hcan,  brave,  generenx,  et  spiritueL' 

There  are  no  uieraoirs  iu  the  i  iench  language  which  represeuL 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  more  than  those  of  Pierre  Caron 
de  BeanmarehaiB.  His  life  was  a  troobled,  an  active  and  an 
agitated  existence.  The  son  of  a  watcfamakery  he  was  brought 
up  at  first  to  the  trade  of  his  fitther,  but  afterwards  became  a 
professor  of  music,  and  taught  the  guitar  to  the  daughters  of 
Lonis  XV,  The  transition  firom  musician  to  courtier  seemed 
natoral  to  a  man  who  was  a  comedian  by  nature^  who  was 
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*  every  tiling  by  fits  and  nothing  long.'  From  courtier  he  deviated 
into  political  inti  i^uer  and  pariisaii.    To-day  be  was  hand  and 
glove  with  the  niiiiistcr,  on  the  morrow  he  was  in  disgrace  and  shut 
up  in  St.  Lazare.  This  week,  as  speculator  and  ai  tnateur^  he  was 
shipping  arms  to  the  insurgents  against  the  English  government 
in  America,  and  next  week  he  was  writing  pamphlets  and 
factum  for  parties  who  had  caaees  before  the  parliamentSi 
or  getting  up  the  repraentation  of  his  own  F^foro,    In  fact, 
there  was  nothing  too  hot  or  too  heayy  for  this  Toraciotis  and 
versatile  man,  always  bustling,  if  not  always  busy,  and  ever 
exhibiting  that  which  in  France  generallysecures  success,  a  quick 
wit,  and  a  wiU  pronqpt  and  decided.   This^  is  not  the  place  or 
the  time  to  ffive  an  analysis  of  Beaumarchats'  comedies,  but  it 
inav  ])e  said  triat  so  thoroughly  penetrated  was  he  witli  a  dramatic 
spirit,  that  he  introduced  into  his  memoirs  all  the  machinery, 
gaiety,  ambuscades,  and  surprises  which  we  find  in  the  lively 
dramatic  pieces  that  bear  his  name.     The  first  matter  that 
brought  Beauuiarchais  prouiiucutly  before  the  |niblic,  was  his 
law -suit  with  the  exccutui  of  his  first  benefactor,  Paris  Duvernay. 
The  executor  demanded  of  Beaumarchais  150^000  francs,  which 
the  latter  refused  to  pay.   Then  a  suit,  of  which  Goetxmann 
was  what  in  the  temu  av  pakas  is  called  rapporteur*   To  the  wife 
of  Goetzmann,  BeaomsTcnaifl^  throng  the  instnimenUlity  of  one 
Le  Jay,  a  bookseller,  haoded  115 looisi  with  a  watch  set  in 
brilliants.  Goetzmann,  however,  reported  against  Beaumarchais, 
and  100  louis  aod  the  watch  were  returaed.   But  as  this  sum 
was  fifteen  louis  short  of  the  sum  given,  Beaumarchais  published 
his  memoir  or  his  factum  attacking  Goetzmann  ;  and  the  cele- 
brity of  tins  writine  extciulcd  not  only  from  one  corner  of  France 
to  the  other,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.    The  clever- 
ness and  briUiancy  with  which  the  facts  were  stated,  the  dramatic 
style  in  which  the  incidents  of  the  process  were  exposed,  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  parties  were  brought  on  the 
scene,  and  the  amusing,  droll,  and  ridiculous  peculiarities  evolved, 
were  all  worthy  of  the  hand  of  that  master  who  had  produced 
the  'Marriage  of  Figaro*    Lively,  bitter,  and  stinging  epigrams 
and  epithets  appear  in  every  page,  showing  the  writer  to  be  not 
only  a  great  master  in  the  art  of  dialectical  fence,  but  also  a  pro- 
fimnd  and  penetrating  observer  of  men  and  of  events. 

After  the  afiair  of  Goetzmann,  Beaumarchais,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  persons  of  hiffh  rank,  interested  himself  in  the  affiuTB  of 
Madame  Kornman,  the  wife  of  a  banker,  who  had  been  cruelly 
used  by  her  husband,  and  published  a  memoir,  or  fnrtum  on  the 
subject.  This  led  to  a  law-suit  with  the  husband,  who  had 
enlisted  in  his  service  the  talents  of  the  celebrated  Bergasse. 
But  though  this  celebrated  advocate  was  a  more  formidable  rival 
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than  any  Beaumarchais  had  hitlierto  met  with,  yet  the  mSmeitu 
published  by  the  writer  of  F^aro  on  the  subject  must  ever 
he  cited  as  models  of  cleamessf,  neatness,  and  skill,  the  more 
remarkable  as  Beaumarchais  was  without  the  advantage  of 

a  lawyerly  or  professional  education.  Contemptuous  bitterness, 
venemoQS  satire,  a  sound  logic,  and  an  admirable  distribution 
and  arrantrcmeiu  of  the  subject,  all  appear  in  this  publication. 

In  the  memoir  intituled  Mes  Six  EpoqueSy  addressed  to 
Lecomtre,  at  Versailles,  Beaumarchais  relates,  with  pregnant 
brevity,  the  risks  he  ran  in  a  revoiiuion  during  the  proi^ress  of 
which  celebrity,  talents,  and  wealth  were  titles  ot"  proscnptiun. 

We  have  a  ^ood  deal  that  is  interesting  on  the  Bastille  in  the 
memoirs  of  Lmguet,  bat  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  details  are 
not  alwajfTB  to  be  dei)ended  on.  The  character  of  the  man  waa 
distinguished  by  levity  and  recklessnesi^  by  eccentricity^  male- 
volence, lying,  and  gasconades,  and  though  there  is  unquestionably 
considerable  truth  in  some  of  his  representations,  ^et  othen  are 
wholly  £Eilse;  and,  where  they  are  not  contradicted*  remaui 
unsupported  by  other  testimony. 

The  writer  who  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  Nero  and  Tiberius, 
who  wrote  in  favour  of  despotism  and  the  Jesuits,  is  not  to  l)c 
generally  trusted.  Let  it  bo  remembered,  too,  that  Linguet  had 
a  scandalous  tongue,  a  perlect  itch  for  libel,  and  that  he  was 
struck  olF  the  roll  of  barristers  for  an  attack  on  his  brother  advo- 
cate Gerbier,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  profession ; 
and  after  well  weighing  these  circumstances,  the  reader  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  statements  must  be  received  cum  gmno 
sa&.  In  many  important  statements^  Linguet  is  contramcted 
by  Marmontel  and  Dumouriez,  either  of  whom  is  much  more 
entitled  to  credit  than  himsel£  The  frivolous  pretexts  on  which 
persons  were  put  into  the  Bastille  sufficiently  appear,  however, 
lirom  the  registers  of  that  celebrated  prison.    We  extract  a  few. 

1664.  Charles  Mauconduit»  ^crivain,  colporteur  de  livret 
prohibes,  et  Janseniste. 

1627.  Le  Marquis  (1*0.  pour  avoir  im  e<?prit  turbulent. 

1751.  Le  Sieur  berre  de  Montredieu,  pour  des  lettres  imperti- 
nentcs. 

1735.  L'Abbede Sardine,ii etait Janseniste oupassait pour letre. 
1738.  Le  Sieur  Dupere,  pour  iusulte  faite  4  la  demoiselle  JuHe, 

de  r Opera. 

From  Mirabeau's  work  on  Lettres  de  Cachet,  we  know  that  he 
was  obUgedf  when  in  the  Bastille,  to  tear  his  meat  asunder  with 
his  fingers.  We  therefore  can  well  believe,  that  neither  scissors, 
knives,  nor  razors  were  allowed  to  certain  prisoners ;  but  Linguet 
states  that  these  necessaries  were  denied  to  all — that  the  turnkey 
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cut  the  Tietuak;  and  tfait  whok  the  otib  and  hair  of  tfar 
TictimB  of  tyrann  J  grew  to  a  otrtain  lengthy  they  had  to  solicit  m 
turnkey  to  lend  a  eciseoia  to  cat  tfaem.   As  to  8hayiii||^  it  mm 

performed  bT  the  surseon  of  the  prison. 

On  the  takins  of  the  Bastille,  the  most  interesting  memoirs 
arc  those  of  Dusaulx,  Beprhf^tont  de  In  Commune  de  Paris. 
They  aro  pul)li«he(l  in  the  colieciion  of  lierviUe  aod  Baxziere^ 
immediaieiy  aiu  r  tlie  memoirs  of  T.inguet. 

On  proscriptions,  the  bcst-knowu  work  is  probably  the  Me- 
moirs of  Jean  Baptiste  Louvot,  one  of  the  representatives 
proscribed  in  17^3.  Louvet  was  burn  in  1760,  in  l^irls,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  paper-maken  Between  his  aizteeoth  and 
cigfateeDtfa  jear»  lie  mihliflhcd  the  wdMcnown  and  liceiitioiia 
wcrk»  Les  AveMharm  it  FmMa$;  but  though  this  iodeccnt  and 
immoral  poblieatioa  had  ccnslderable  soocen,  Louvet  was  ia  bo 
higher  position  than  a  bookseller's  derk  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revoludon.  He  adopted  the  feigning  opinicma  of  tl^  day 
with  fervour,  and  apologized  even  Ibr  the  exoeHes  of  the  5th 
and  6th  October,  in  a  pamphlet  intituled  Paris  Jtutifii.  But  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  T.oiivet,  that  when  the  Lef!:T«Iative  Assembly 
succeeded  the  (  oiistituent,  he  became  a  Girondist.  During  the 
ministry  of  Roland,  be  was  one  of  the  paid  writers  of  the 
Government,  and  edited  a  journal  called  La  !SeuU)ielle.  Il  is  no 
mean  proof  of  the  discrimination  of  Louvet,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  liist  to  accuse  iiobcspierre  of  aspiring  to  the  dictaturc.  The 
speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  produced  so  much  impresnon^ 
tnat  Robespiene  asked  a  week  to  answer  it. 

The  memoiis  which  Louvet  hsa  pnfaUsbed  on  his  own  suffer- 
iai^  and  risksy  is  after  all  a  poor  booik,  though  it  should  he 
skimmed  over  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
what  occurred  between  1793  and  the  ending  of  1794,  or  the 
beginning  of  1795.  By  little  less  than  a  miracle  it  was  that  the 
author  escaped  the  guillotine.  In  May,  1797,  he  set  up  a  book- 
peller*s  shop  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  which  his  wife,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Lodoiska,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  romance  of  Fauhlas, 
served  the  customers.  But  he  did  not  long  live  to  sell  his  own 
productions,  or  those  of  others,  for  in  the  autun)n  of  the  very 
year  in  which  he  opened  this  t>hup  in  the  Palace  Egalite,  Ijchind 
the  Theatre  of  the  Republic,  at  ^o.  24,  he  died  suuiewhat  sud- 
denly, a  few  days  after  lie  had  been  named  Consul  at  Palermo. 
His  wile»  Lodoiska,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  hios^  took 
poison,  witha  view  not  to  survive  him;  but  die  was  saved  by 
medical  aid,  and  Kved  sevefal  years  afterwards. 

Hie  memoirs  of  Barboruux  are  imperfect,  the  first  part  having 
been  hist.  They  ace  abo  published  m  the  coliectioa  of  fierviUe- 
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and  Barriere,  and  arc  cIncHj  raluable  from  containing  some  per- 
sonal details  as  to  ]vobc.s|>ierre.  The  vanity  of  this  monster  um»t 
have  been  great,  liarbaroux  tells  us,  that  in  his  private  cal)iiiet, 
his  likeness  was  ^x^rpetuated  in  every  possible  form  of  the  graver's 
and  the  limner's  art.  He  was  painted  on  the  wall  on  the  right,  en- 
graved on  the  left;  hm  boBt  ww  in  an  alcove,  opponte  to  which 
was  a  ku-nUefof^  same  hideous  fcaturos;  and  there 
the  tables  bal^«-doaen  lesembknees  of  the  man  in  smaller 
engimvings.  Helen  Maria  WiUtams  had  ahready  revealed  to  us 
that  Robespierre  was  a  petit  maitre,  who  had  his  hair  cnrled  and 
powdered  in  the  most  elegant  fiishion — ^in  a  word,  that  he  was  a 
tnuscadin,  as  a  vain  coxcomb  was  then  oalied*  This  is  home  oof 
by  the  statement  of  Barbaronx. 

The  memoir??  of  Buzot,  publi?;hed  bv  Oandet  in  1^5?^  con- 
taining as  they  do  hi'torical  researches  on  the  G  iron  dins,  arc  fnller 
than  some  other  works  in  personal  details.    No  one  can  have  an 
idea  of  the  miseries  Gandet,  Petion,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Salles, 
sand  Valady  suffered,  without  reading  these  pacres.    For  days, 
weeks,  and.  months,  they  wandered  througii  the  provinces  with 
ftw  elothes  and  little  money,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
denoDDced  and  execnted.  With  the  exeeption  of  Salles  and 
Gandet^  a  kindlj  and  generous  wonsan^  Maoune  Bououey,  gave 
die  wanderers  a  refbge  at  8t  EnnKon;  Lonvet,  Yalady,  and 
Baifoaroux  then  soi^ht  an  osylom  at  the  house  of  the  parish 
priest  of  Pomerol,  near  Libooxney  who  soon  grew  tired  of  hit 
charge.    Petion  and  Buzot  thence  proceeded  to  CastoUon^' 
to  the  house  of  Qoeysal  and  Guepin.    Thence  they  were 
received  by  a  poor  hair-dres^r  and  barber  of  the  name  of  Iro- 
quart,  who  concealed,  sheltered,  and  fed  them  for  five  months, 
when  he  was  threatened  with  a  domiciliary  visit.    Buzot,  Petion, 
and  Barbaronx  then  left  his  hospitable  roof,  and  proceeding 
towards  St.  Magne,  were  8ur})iiscd  at  meeting  a  crowd,  whom 
they  niiHtook  for  sans  culottes.    The  first  impulse  of  Barbaroux 
was  to  fire  a  pistol  into  his  mouth,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  not  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  men  whom  he  conceived  to  be  hu  enemies. 
He  was  transported  to  Castelhin  in  a  dying  state,  and  two  da^ 
afterwards  the  dead  bodies  of  Buzot  and  Petion  were  found  m 
a  com  field  half  devoured  by  dogs  and  wolves.    Busotwas  bom 
at  Evreuz,  in  1760,  and  was  bred  an  advocate.   A  republican  in 
theory,  he  was  in  practice  a  man  of  humanity  and  moderation.  Of 
all  the  Girondists  his  memoirs  are  probably  the  most  complete, 
and  his  volume,  to  bis  credit  be  it  said,  is  neither  disfigured  by 
intemperance  nor  by  egotism.    The  memoirs  of  Buzot  and  Bar- 
baronx were  placed  in  a  tin  box,  and  thrown  for  greater  security 
into  the  fosses  d'aisance  at  the  house  of  Madame  Bououey,  It 
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was  from  this  unsavoury  abode  they  were  disintenetl  in  1795| 
andplaced  among  the  MSS.  in  the  National  Library. 

We  bftve  now  gone  over  tome  twenty  of  the  principal  memoin 
of  the  Regency,  and  the  reign  d  Louia  XV.^  XVl,  and  the  Revo- 
Itttion^  yet  we  aie  awaxe  thai  there  are  many  which  we  have  left 
unnoticed,  and  that  well  might  demand  attention  at  our  hands. 
We  allude  principally  to  the  memoirs  of  Segur,  of  Rochambeao, 
of  Philippeau,  of  La  Rochejacquelin,  and  of  Beauchamp,  in  La 
Vendee ;  of  de  MarciUac^  and  de  Puisaye,  and  de  Montesquieu,  in 
the  Emigration  of  Baillv,  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  of  de  Monnicr  in 
the  Assemblee  Constitutionale.  But  to  notice  every  remarkable 
work  that  hns  a])pcarcd  in  the  form  of  memoirs  from  1700  to  1799 
in  France,  would  require,  not  three  article!^  ,  but  three  volumes  of  a 
goodly  size.  There  is  one  other  writer,  so  remarkable,  however, 
tnouph  not  as  a  memoir  writer,  that  we  must  allude  to  ere  we 
conclude. 

The  best  work  of  Madame  de  Stael»  whether  we  regard  style 
or  simplicity,  is  one  that  mnst  be  considered  in  the  li||^t  of 
personal  memoir ;  we  allode  to  her  Dix  Annies  ^ExiL  This  pn^ 
auction  describes  in  glowing  language,  and  with  great  felici^  of 
diction  and  illustration,  the  persecutions  to  which  this  illustnoos 
woman  was  sobjeeted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  begimung 
of  the  present  century, — mean,  petty,  and  revengeful  persecu- 
tions, which  exhibit  the  Consul  and  Emperor  in  a  light  eoually 
nnwortliv,  vindictive,  inalevolent,  and  tyrannous.  On  this  theme 
we  mifrlii  enlarge  through  many  pages,  but  we  have  already 
exceeded  the  limits  accorded  to  us,  and  we  must  now  bid  to  the 
reader,  and  to  the  Memoirs  of  France,  ancient  and  modern,  a 
respectful  fiurewell.* 

*  Snoh  of  onr  readers  as  h&Te  felt  interested  in  the  Tigorov  peneiUiiigt  of  oar 

contributor,  will  be  gmtified  to  learn,  that  the  French  Memoirs  of  the  present 
century  will  form  the  subject  of  a  series  of  papers  from  the  same  peo  in 
Frcuerg  Magaxm0—the  first  of_which  appeMKd  in  the  Apiil  mnber  cf  tint  aU* 
aad 
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Art.  YI. — (I.)  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  (Scvemment  of  India, 
(2.)  Modern  India.    By  George  Campbell,  Esq. 
(3.)  India  at  it  mt^  be,   Bj  Gbobox  Campbua,  E!aq. 
(4.)  TkeMmmutration^Jutiieeinlmdia.  BjBn^^ 

The  pending  upon  discussion  India  presents  an  opportunity,  of 
which  we  gladly  avail  ourselves,  for  considering  the  principles 
upon  'which  our  Indian  empire  should  be  governed,  and  for 
directing  attention  to  some  of  the  i?reat  measures  which  its 
government  is  now  in  a  position,  and  ought  to  feel  itself  under  an 
obligation,  to  undertake.  It  would  have  been  inopportune  to  have 
entertained  considerations  of  this  kind  at  the  time  when  we  were 
fightinff  our  way  to  supremacy  in  India ;  but  now  that  we  have 
leacheOy  and  secored  ourselves  iii,  that  position,  having  extended 
our  empire  on  all  sidee  to  the  nataral  boundaries  of  India,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  determine  upon  what  principles,  and 
£or  what  objects,  this  empire  is  to  be  governed. 

Now  it  arises  from  the  peculiar  cimtacter  and  drcnmstances^ 
not  less  of  the  ggremment  than  of  the  people  of  India,  that  more 
can  be  done  by  our  Indian  government  towards  alleviating  the 
burdens,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  than  was 
ever  in  the  power  of  any  other  government  to  effect  for  its 
subjects. 

in  the  first  place,  our  rule  is  purely  autocratic.  This  is  so 
entirely  the  case,  that  those  subject  to  it  are  even  incapable  of 
foi miiig  any  other  conception  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  rights,  and  of  certain  Iliudoo  prejudices, 
wim  which  no  reasonable  person  would  wish  to  interfere,  and 
respect  fi>r  which  does  not  in  the  least  limit  the  extent  of  the 
fiera  that  ia  open  to  us  fer  the  introductbn  of  the  several  im* 
portant  ameliorations  we  wish  to  see  carried  out,  there  is  a  per- 
fectly dear  stage  Ibr  doing  in  the  most  efiectual  manner  all  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

It  is  most  enential  that  we  should  understand  the  peculiar 
character  and  position  of  the  government  of  India.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  the  government  has  little  or  no 
initiative  power ;  it  is  merely  the  agent  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  The  ]icople,  in  their  previous  meetings  and  discussions, 
decide  upon  what  is  to  be  done :  the  duty  of  tne  government,  as 
is  tliorou=j;hIy  understood  by  all  parties,  is  merely  to  give  effect 
to  these  decisions.  Our  own  governiueut  is  evidently  approid- 
mating  towards  this  type.  All  the  governments  of  the  European 
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continent  are  more  or  less  constitutional^  or  more  or 
by  fundamental  laws,  by  traditional  practioea^  by  the  spirit  of 
tneir  respective  subjects^  and  by  various  necessities  of  state. 
The  «^overnment,  however,  of  onr  Indian  empire,  the  sway  of 
which  extends  over  a  population,  inchidiiiLi;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  subject  and  dependent  territories,  prohabiy  five  times  as  nume- 
rous as  that  of  h  ranee,  and  almost  three  times  as  numerous  as 
that  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  unrestrained  by  any  one 

couslilulioual,  traditional,  or  popular  limiLaliou.  U  h'ds  uo  trar 
ditionsy  for  it  is  a  government  of  the  sword  and  of  yesterday. 
The  wy  idea  of  popular  agitation,  and  of  demoostratiooa  of  toe 
fltrength  mod  wiahea  of  tbe  people,  is  rendered  utterly  impoaiibit 
by  tfi  cfaancter  of  the  Hindoo^  and  of  the  eodal  ininwinni 
wider  whioh  he  lives.  Such  methods  of  procedure  could  Bern 
have  presented  themselree  to  hit  mind*  No  ^ofvnmeat — and 
this  ranks  not  from  the  success  of  any  aggneaatODa  on  the  rights 
of  the  govemedy  but  from  the  mere  apontaneoue  necessities  of 
the  case — was  ever  so  purely  autocratic.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
bringing  an  Englishman  to  a  clear  nnderstanding  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  ciiaracter  in  this  respect.  It  would  be  a  similar 
case  it  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  subject  to  the  rule  of 
a  race  of  beingsi  beloiit^ing  to  some  other  planet,  whose  language 
we  did  not  undersLand,  whose  feelings  and  manners  were  ao 
different  from  our  own  that  we  could  have  no  desire  for  union 
.with  them,  and  the  superiority  of  whose  strength  it  nevef 
oocuired  to  ns  to  question.  We  must  suppose  that  we  saw  thesi 
coming  and  goin^  and  acting  on  every  oocasioo^  just  as  if  tfasy 
were  by  the  constitution  of  nature  our  rightful  lords.  If  we  savr 
all  this  without  any  greater  degree  of  emotion  than  we  feel  at 
the  chanoes  of  the  seasons;  if  no  £n|^hnian  had  ever  been  led 
to  remark  to  iiis  intimates  or  nei^bours  that  such  a  state  of 
things  was  a  degradation  to  their  country,  nor  had  ever  felt  that 
it  was  so  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  then  we  should  be  standing 
towards  our  government  in  a  reldtion  similar  to  that  which  char 
racterizes  the  relation  of  our  Indian  subjects  to  their  fneeat 
government. 

Another  fact,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  persoiiaiiy  unacquainted  with  the  administration 
of  our  Indian  empire^  is^  thai  not  only  is  our  govema»eot  si 
India  anlocnatii^  but  that  its  details  ave  entirely  aSoiinlslttnd,  or 
iigidly  sttnervjsedt  hj  onnelves.  One  can  haidiy  nndsfstsod 
how  con^Mctely  tfaia  is  the  case  without  having  oneself  tsloen.* 
part  in  its  work.  We  do  ourselves  govern  our  pumnccs  ui 
India.  We  have  not  meiely  occupied  the  country  with 
anned  Ibic^  sufficient  to  lepiesB  all  possible  opposition^  and  to 
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enfoBce  the  payment  nted  we  cm  not  boir^  of  m  eotaiaanoaiit 
of  trilmte^  Mt  «e  bne  taken  tbe  whole  machinetyof  goveia^ 
snent  hiAo  onr  om  hands.  Throughout  the  three  presidenciesy 
and  in  the  iKNrdi-west  province^  the  Judgea  of  circuit  and  the 
locnl  magiefmtes  are  Enghahmen.  TSot  only  are  the  laws,  and 
the  processes  of  law,  such  as  we  determine  that  they  shall  be, 
but  those  laws  are  also  everywhere  administered  by  ourselves. 
Our  <::ovemiiient  is  as  completely  organized,  aod  is  atlHiinistered 
iis  much  by  ourselves,  in  Bengal  as  in  Kent.  If  a  native  of 
Delhi  is  suspected  of  having  burglariously  entered  his  neigh- 
bour's house  in  the  nif»;ht,  or  if  he  has  defrauded  the  revenue, 
oi  if  he  has  retosed  to  pay  a  debt,  the  case  is  brought  bei<«% 
and  is  adjudicated  upon  by,  an  Enghahman.  ave  the 

dnliea  pertonaed  by  the  men  whom  in  lh»  oowtiy  wie  oatt  die 
civil  aernuita  of  Um  Eaat  India  Gompan They  am  in  lealitj 
llie  taxooUeokon^  the  police  offioefs^  the  vu^gialnriieBi  and  tne 
jndff  es  of  onr  Indian  empifie. 

A  glanoe  at  the  dioaaiatanoea  end  eanaaa  winch  have  enabled 
us  to  acquire  this  jmt  empire  upon  the  opnoaite  side  of  the 
globe,  will,  by  throwing  much  light  upon  uie  nature  of  our 
position,  and  upon  the  means  and  resources  which  are  at  our 
disposal  for  ciiahling  us  to  maintain  and  strengthen  it,  indicate 
the  ways  wliicli  are  open  to  us  for  beuehting,  and  what  are  the 
advantages  \\  hicli  we  may  ourselves  hope  to  derive  from  our 
connexion  with,  India.  We  have  onh  done  in  India  what  any 
other  people  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  even  in  Asia,  would  be  able 
ao  do  te«ioRow,  were  we  to  retire  from  the  peninsula;  The 
Jf  Qgiila  anbdned  India  as  eompletely  and  na  e^BOtnally  aa  we 
have.  Ne  one  tfainka  of  denvmg  to  our  Lidian  oenMla  the 
merit  of  ^at  gallantry  and  daring,  bn^  neYertheless,  it  is  n 
&ct,  that  India  has  ever  submitted  to  -eveij  invader.  This  is  • 
necessity  which  arises  out  of  the  character  and  social  institutions 
of  tbe  Hindoo.  The  extent  of  India,  and  the  density  of  its 
population,  contribute  only  to  strengthen  this  necessity.  It  is 
impossible  tor  the  inhabitants  of  one  ip-Mt  of  the  peninsula  to 
interest  themselves  about  what  may  be  bef«dling  the  inhabitants 
of  another  part  some  thousand  miles  off,  witli  whom,  for  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  country,  they  have  never  had  any  ivind  of  com- 
munication. Invaders  have  thus  always  been  enabled  to  deal 
with  India  in  detail,  and  to  play  oil  their  first  conquests  against 
what  semained  to  be  conc^ueiod.  Had  nature  given  to  India 
but  ludf  its  prooemr  extent,  anhjeotion  and  petmaiient  oeon- 
padott  wodd  fniliably  haire  been  attended  with  gieatcr  diA* 
oulties  than  its  invndeia  have  hitherto  had  to  anoannter. 

Xn  India  tbece  ave  no  tmees  of  fhoan^irrlingi  of  patiiotinH^  nr 
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nadondicy,  which  aoimate  and  unite  the  inhabitants  of  Euro* 
pean  kingdoms.  This  is  one  of  the  master-diiferences  between 
ihc  Hin£o  and  the  European.  The  inhabitants  of  England  or 
of  France  are  by  these  feelings  compacted  into  one  body.  They 
become  capable  of  acting  as  one  man.  One  spirit  pervades  the 
whole  population.  This  absence  of  all  national  feelinf?  in  tlie 
breast  of  the  Hindon,  which  to  iis  appears  so  strange  a  pheno- 
menon, results  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country  he 
inhabits,  and  from  thr  social  instit!itions  which  have  obtained  in 
that  jmrt  of  the  workl  troin  iiiiuieiiiorial  time;  the  permanency, 
and  perhaps  the  origination,  of  the  latter  having  doubtless  been 
mainly  due  to  the  former. 

A  comparison  of  India,  in  tespect  of  this  point,  witb  our  own 
country*  will  readily  show  the  manner  in  whidi  these  causes 
operate.  Upon  whatever  locality  in  England  we  may  fix  our 
attention,  we  shall  find  it  in  close  connexion  with,  and  depen- 
dent opon»  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  many  the  neces- 
saiies  and  comforts  of  life,  and  even  for  the  means  of  carrying 
on  those  occupations  in  which  it  may  Iwe  some  pre-eminence. 
One  district  produces  fuel,  another  corn,  another  copper  and 
tin,  another  lead,  another  iron.  The  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware, of  hardware,  and  of  the  fabrics  required  for  clothing,  are 
not  carried  on  in  the  s^arne  district,  each  of  these  again  is  sub- 
divided, each  subdivision  liavini^  a  tendency  to  establish  itself  in 
a  locality  of  its  own :  this  is  seen  in  the  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  flax.  Districts  which  are  suitable  for  the  production 
of  com  are  not  always  suitable  for  the  production  «f  stodc.  Or 
even  to  follow  the  minuter  subdiyisions*~for  nature  amears  to 
have  aimed  at  diversifying  as  much  as  possible  the  productions 
of  the  difieient  parts  of  this  countiy---of  those  districts  which 
produce  com,  one  produces  wheat,  another  oats,  and  another 
•barley;  while  in  some  districts  are  bred  sheep,  and  in  others 
catde,  both  to  be  sold  into  other  districts  for  fattening,  and  to  be 
moved  once  more  into  other  districts  in  order  that  a  market 
may  be  found  lor  them.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  with 
US  even  those  manufactures  for  which  the  demand  is  as  great 
in  one  part  of  the  country  as  another,  and  for  the  production  of 
which  no  one  place  has  any  natural  advantage  over  other  places, 
such,  for  instance,  as  straw-plait,  pillow-lace,  gloves,  and  even  to 
some  extent  shoes,  succeed  in  localizing  themselves,  so  that  for 
these  articles  the  whole  of  the  country  should  become  tributaiy 
to  particular  districts.  Our  institutions  are  upon  this  point  in 
perfect  harmonv  with  nature.  Mo  institution  could  contribute 
more  to  this  emct  than  our  representative  form  of  government 
It  obligee  as  all  to  be  intereafeea  in  the  condition  of^  and  in  what 
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is  taking  place  in,  every  part  of  the  kingdom:  it  makes  as  all 
feel  that  our  actions  have  an  effect  upon  the  rest  of  our  country- 
men, and  theirs  upon  U8»  All  understand  that  they  have  a 
personal  concern  in  the  commonwealth.  Our  religion,  also,  by 
having  established  as  its  great  characteristic  a  regard  for  others, 
leads  lis  to  extend  our  ken  and  our  sympathies  beyond  our  own 
neighbourhood,  and  in  this  way  operates  powerfully  in  the  same 
direction:  it,  too,  is  a  great  bond  of  union.  To  these  causes  we 
may  add  the  vast  intiuence  which  the  metropolis,  through  many 
different  channels,  exerts  over  us  all.  1  rom  it  we  derive  the 
greater  part  of  our  iuiellectual  food.  In  sucii  a  state,  too,  of 
society  as  ours,  in  which  capital  plays  so  important  a  part, 
almost  eveiy  one  engaged  in  ousiness  finds  that  he  is  more  or 
less  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  metropolis,  as  the 
great  money-market  and  centre  of  business  for  the  whole 
kinedom«  It  would  not  be  trivial  upon  this  subject  even  to 
mark  the  manner  in  which  our  ideas  and  practices  with  respect 
to  what  we  call  fsshion, — a  matter  exclusively  European,  and 
which  combines  the  two  apparently  incompatible  obligations  of 
perpetual  ehanpre  and  perpetual  uniformity, — contributes,  and  in 
no  insignilicant  degree,  towards  the  Fame  result.  The  fact 
also  that  a  great  many  of  what  we  consider  the  necessaries,  and 
a  still  c^reater  number  of  the  comforts,  of  life  are  not  indigenous 
proJuctions,  obliges  all  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  to  feel  a 
dependence  upon  the  oiU|)orts.  Even  the  trifling  circumstance 
that  fish  is  an  object  of  luxury  with  the  upper  classes,  is  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  coasts  and  the  interior.  Wemisht 
add  considerably  to  the  above  lut  of  facts  bearing  upon  Siis 
point;  those,  however,  which  we  have  adduced  are  amply 
sufficient  to  establish  it  A  litde  consideration  will  show 
the  reader  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  country  brought  under  the  influence  of  so  many, 
and  of  such  a  variety  of,  influences,  all  contributinj^  to  produce 
the  eflect  of  national  irnity  and  the  feelings  of  patriotism.  The 
character  of  European  civilization  and  the  physical  character  of 
this  })ortion  of  the  globe,  which  everywhere  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  wants  and  taste  s,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  supplied 
by  the  natural  productious  ot  any  one  locality,  have  impressed 
these  feelings,  though  in  unetjual  deorrees,  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  every  European  state ;  but  upon  the  nihabitants  of  Britain  in 
a  higher  degree  than  upon  the  inhabitants  of  any  other. 

Now  if  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  India,  we  dull  he  met  by  a 
total  absence  of  these  sentiments,  evidently  resting  upon  an  all 
but  equally  total  absence  of  every  circumstance  at  all  calculated 
to  produce  them.   Nature,  everywhere  desirous  of  producing, 
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"witbm  certain  limits,  new  and  endleflsly-divcrsified  armn^- 
ments  of  the  materials  upon  which  die  works,  has  ordained  that 
that  part  of  the  world  should  in  this  respect  stand  in  marked 
contract  to  our  own :  and  man,  as  he  ever  must,  until  know- 
ledge, and  art,  and  the  development  of  his  own  mental  power 
elevate  him  above  nature,  and  make  her  thence  forth  not  his 
iiiiatress  but  his  servant,  has  suhmitted  himself  in  India  just  as 
he  does  elsewhere,  to  he  moulded  bj  these  circumstances,  and 
has  de¥ued  iintitatloiui  and  a  manner  of  life  in  barmony  with 
tiMDi;  and  these  tagether  ha^e  hj  their  combined  iimueooe 
impraned  npon  the  Hindoo  a  distinot  and  permanent  cbaacter, 
the  yery  distingnisbiDg  feature  of  which  is  the  entire  abeence  of 
these  feelings. 

It  is  not  that  the  inhalutaDtB  of  India  are  devoid  of  camg^l 
many  of  the  races  we  are  now  boldinff  in  suli^tion  are  pos- 
sessed of  quite  as  unquestionahle  gallantry  as  ourselves :  some 
indeed  are  notoriously  distinguished  in  a  far  jrreater  decree  thaa 
is  observable  in  any  European  race  for  contempt  of  danger,  and 
recklessness  of  life.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  India,  which  was 
perhaps  the  cradle  of  the  useful  arts — certainly  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  at  a  period  when  the  priiuiuvai  forest  was 
atill  overshadowing  far  the  greater  part  of  Europe — that  its 
inhaMtmta  have  no  talent  for  mechanicaL  inventiops  and  fer  the 
appUcatioos  of  ficienoe.  Nor,  when  compared  with  Europeaai^ 
do  they  show  any  decided  deficiency  in  infiellectaal  endow- 
ments. The  cause  of  the  ereat  difference  between  them  and 
cnnelves  is  not  to  he  looked  for  in  any  of  these  quarters,  but  in 
that  which  we  have  already  indicated,  and  in  that  only.  Ib^ 
possess  the  most  ancient  civilization,  an  ancient  literature,  aU 
the  arts  of  civilized  life;  several  gallant  races  are  among  them; 
they  have  much  intellectual  acuteness,  much  patient  industry, 
many  social  virtues,  a  most  orderly  political  system  :  but  having 
no  trace  of  those  sentiments  by  which  the  communities  of 
Europe  are  compacted  together,  and  enabled  to  bring  their 
united  energies  to  bear  i)])oii  whatever  may  interest  them,  and 
are  even  impelled  by  the  Jorce  oi  sympathy  to  act  with  vigooT 
«nd  to  good  purpose,  the  inevitable  result  i%  that  they  hsine 
politically  no  move  strength  than  a  hasp  of  send  has  aido- 
tecturaUy. 

The  pbysicsl  conations  which  have  moulded  the  charscter  of 
the  Hindoo  are  the  two  facts^  that  the  climate  of  India  is  such  that 
the  wanlB  of  its  inhabitants  are  few,  and  that  the  productions  of 
the  country  are  such  that  these  few  wants  can  generally  be  sim- 
plied  on  the  spot.  His  slightly- constructed  house  may  be  built, 
the  cotton  from  which  bis  scanlj  clothing  is  formed  may  have 
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been  grown,  and  afterwards  mana&ctured,  eveijtJling  laquired 
iof  his  frugal,  it  being  chicAj  a  ve^ttUe,  diel,  may  tiave  been 
produced^all  the  fuel  he  requires  may  have  been  collected — withut 
the  precincts  of  the  village  in  whicL  he  resides.    This,  speaking 

broadly,  is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  of  Tnrlia.  In  no  part 
of  the  civilized  world  are  a  man's  wants  fewer,  and  ihose  tew  wants 
are  supplied  more  exclusively  from  the  spot  of  ground  upon 
wiiich  lie  resides  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  civiUi^ 
country. 

The  Village  communities  of  India  are  the  natural  result  of  this. 
The  Hindoo  has  no  need,  and  consequently  no  idea,  of  country: 
bis  native  yUk^  nippiieB  him  with  emytbing  that  he  vaqaiveiL 
That  viUag^  is  independent  of  all  the  wend.  Wen  it  to  be  sod- 
denhr  sunoanded,  and  cat  off  fiom  all  eztemai  commanieatioB^ 
by  tfidK^  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  everything  in  it  would  atiU 

f>  on  much  as  it  has  done  from  the  CMamenoement  of  histoiy. 
6  the  Hindoo's  apfireheniion,  the  village,  the  coipoimte  and 
private  rights  of  eveiy  member  of  which  have  been  immemoriallY 
settled,  with  minuter  detail,  and  as  it  strikes  the  European  witn 
greater  complication  than  was,  perhaps,  ever  done  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  is,  to  him,  the  alj)lia  and  the  omega  of  political 
union.  One  village  will  readily  engage  in  conflict  with  another 
in  defence  of  its  boundaries,  and  of  such  other  rights  as  cause 
disputes  between  neighbonrs ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  invasion  of 
their  common  country — il  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  Indian 
dtttriclB — neitbw  would  exhibit  any  hostihty ,  nor  would,  probably, 
6el  any  hostile  emotion^  towavds  the  invader.  They  feel  that 
they  wdl  have  to  pay  moch  aboat  the  ssme  amoont  of  taxei^ 
and  that  they  will  be  collected  in  much  the  same  sort  of  way* 
^whether  the  government  be  Hindoo,  Mahomedan,  Chzistiant  or 
^ikh  ;  and  whether  the  district  from  which  they  are  CoUected-— 
and  this  is  almost  the  only  idea  of  coimtiy  an  Indian  can  have- 
be  a  territory  of  a  few  square  miles,  or  the  whole  of  India,  He 
knows  that  no  alterations  in  political  boundaries  will  in  any  way 
affect  his  su[)ply  of  tlie  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

Even  their  religion,  strange  as  the  statement  may  sound  to 
European  ears,  has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  develop  com- 
mon ieeling.  It  is  not  a  religion  which  suggests  to  the  intelli- 
gence or  to  the  sentimenl  oi  the  believer  anything  beyond  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  and  the  reUtion  in  which  the  believer 
himself  stsnds  towaids  the  Deity.  It  makes  no  appesl  to  his 
oompss&iooate  &eltnm  fo^  the  purpose  of  inmeUing  him  to 
endeavour  to  rescue  his  distant  feUow-mortsb  from  a  lutune  of 
everlasdnff  miseiy.  The  effiirt*  therefore,  of  looidng  beyond 
himself  mether  it  be  jfor  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  compas" 
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flioDate  emotkms  of  lib  om  breaity  or  whether  it  be  the  piir< 
poee  of  benefiting  himself  dirough  the  medium  of  having  nro 
Tioualy  benefited,  others,  is  utterly  unfelt  bj  the  Hindoo^  The 
idea^  too^  of  a  church,  and  all  the  feelines  which  have  connected 
themselves  with  that  idea»  and  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  are 
to  him  totally  unknown.  The  combined  efforts,  the  compre- 
hensive sympathies,  all  the  union  nud  commnnion  of  feeling 
which  in  our  minds  go  to  make  ii])  what  we  call  the  church, 
and  which  have  had  a  large  cfiert  upon  the  very  character  of  our 
civilization,  would,  to  him,  be  simply  incomprehensible. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  their  minutely-organized  village  sys- 
tem, and  with  their  religious  system,  so  entirely  devoid  of 
all  infioences  of  a  sociaf  tendency,  or  of  any  which  might 
be  productive  of  R^oef&l  goodwill  and  sympathy,  is  their  insti- 
tution of  caster  Thb  institation  would  have  faieen  iinposstbley 
on  either  of  the  two  Ibllowing  suppositions : — had  either  their 
social  development  reaulted,  instead  of  in  making  the  village 
community  a  comj^ete  and  self-dependeot  body  politic,  in 
placing  the  village,  by  some  machinery  analogous  to  that  of 
our  tithinnr?,  hundreds,  and  counties,  or  parishes,  deaneries, 
dioceses,  and  province?,  in  connexion  witJi  its  neighbours,  and, 
by  ever-widening  relations,  with  the  whole  community;  or  had 
their  religion  assumed,  as  a  basis,  the  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  made  regard  tor  others  its  great  test.  The  probability,  in- 
deed, is,  that  their  village  communities,  their  religion,  and  their 
institution  of  castes,  were  simultaneously  developed,  the  pro- 
gress of  each  helpin^on,  and,  in  tunii  helped  on  by,  the  progress 
of  the  other  two.  Or  if  the  reader  were  to  prafer  to  speculate 
upon  some  older  of  precedence  among  them,  we  should  not  be 
indisposed  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  village  svstem  had 
the  priority,  having  originated  in  causes  connected  with  the  phy- 
sical chancteristics  of  India;  and  that  out  of  this  grew  the 
system  of  castes,  for  the  village  system  had  ahready,  to  speak 
generally,  fixed  the  home  and  .'Status  of  every  one,  giving  no 
opening  to  a  young  man  except  the  vacancy  which  would  be  made 
for  him  by  his  lather's  death  ;  this  at  once  rendered  castes 
easy,  and  almost  natural.  These  facts,  we  mi<;ht  sujipose,  sug- 
gested the  |)eculiar  features  and  character  of  their  religion. 

Now,  this  institution,  also,  of  castes,  contributed  to  prevent 
the  j^owth  of  those  feelings,  whose  absence  among  the  people  of 
India  we  have  been  noticing.  By  breaking  up  society  into  a 
number  of  ofders  or  classes,  whicn  it  was  impossible  for  their 
respective  members  ever  to  quit,  oertain  occupatians  and  rights 
being  assigned  to  each,  it  impressed  upon  each  distinctive  man- 
ners and  distinctive  sentiments.  £ach  order  became  disposed  to 
regard  those  belonging  to  other  orders  rather  with  repulsion  than 
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ifUh  mdlfBmioe.  No  sympathy,  nothing  like  union  or  com- 
munion of  fteling,  could  exist  The  flenttmenta,  tfaerrfore,  of 
pAtriotism  and  of  nationality  became  impoedble. 

Tiiis,  then,  is  the  great  peculiwity  <n  the  Hindoo  charaetefy 
and  it  is  upon  it,  ultimately,  that  our  vast  Indian  empire  rests. 
Were  it  not  for  this  pecoliarity  it  must  at  once  he  evident  that 
the  whole  available  resources  of  England  wonid  not  enable  us 
to  retain  in  subjection,  at  such  a  distance,  and  under  such  a 
climate,  one-tenth  part  of  its  population.  Availing;  ourselves, 
however,  of  the  weakoess  caused  by  this  peculiarity,  we  find  no 
diflficulty  in  maintaining  our  aiithoritv  over  its  one  hundred  and 
sixty  nullions  of  inhabitauti*.  Nor  should  we  find  it  a  more  dif- 
ficult task  to  subdue  and  govern  the  whole  of  Asia,  or,  indeed, 
the  whole  world,  were  it  inhabited  by  races  of  men  as  devoid 
as  the  Hindoo  of  the  idea  of  nationality,  and  of  the  inspirations 
of  patriotbm.  All  history  sh^ra  that  the  existence  of  these 
id^  and  sentiments  renders,  we  might  almost  saj,  any  country, 
however  small,  capable  of  repelling  the  attacks  and  exhausting 
the  resources  of  invaders,  however  powerful.  This  made  Greece, 
or  even  Athens  alone,  more  than  a  match  for  the  myriads  which 
Xerxes,  but  not  without  the  lud  of  the  whip,  was  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  Animated  and  sustained  by  these  feelings,  the 
low  countries  wearied  out  the  Spanish,  and  the  Spaniards,  in 
their  turn,  would,  even  unassisted,  have  wearied  out  the  French 
einpue.  The  result  of  our  strugo;le  with  America  ought  to 
teach  us  what  it  is  to  which  we  are  indebted  lor  India. 

We  hear  upon  all  sides  that  our  rule  in  India  rests  upon 
opinion.  By  diis  is  meant,  that  the  natives  submit  to  us,  because 
they  deliberately  think  that  our  rule  is  more  conducive  to  their 
interests  than  any  othiv.  Those  who  assume  this  have^  among 
other  points,  to  explain  how  it  happened  thal^  after  having  been 
so  long  known  in  India,  we  had,  to  the  last,  to  fight  our  way  to 
every  new  acquisition.  Upon  this  theoiy  the  Sikhs,  we  having 
for  a  long  time  been  well  known  in  Indta»  ought  to  have  received 
us  with  open  arms.  It  is  true  that  our  government  does  not 
wantonly  do  violence  to  the  religious  feehngs  of  the  natives,  and 
that  it  has  not  reduced  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry,  or  of  the  Egyptian  fellahs,  but  that 
so  vast  and  varied  a  population  as  that  of  India  has  voluntarily 
remained  quiet  under  our  rule,  on  a  calm  and  enli{_ditened  calcu- 
lation of  self-interest,  is  utterly  incredible.  We  are  retaining 
in  subjection  160  millions  oi  men,  with  a  smaller  number  of 
English  troops  than  would  be  required  in  France  to  keep  a  second- 
rate  town  in  order.  If  these  mulions  were  united,  and  animated 
by  patriotic  feelings  our  anny  would  not  be  able  to  hold  a  single 
province,  India  is  composed  of  several  different  nations,  each 
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speaking  its  own  language ;  and  it  is  nothing  short  ot  a  mon- 
scnHU  absmnitly  to  suppose  that  eadi  of  these  dtflferent  nations 
sabipitted  to  ua^  in  its  turn,  ont  of  eonsidentions  of  what  mm 
fer  its  intetest — that  all  of  them,  one  after  another,  whateYer 
their  cireupstances,  and  wliateTer  the  completion  of  their  pre- 
▼ioos  intercoune  with  us  maj  have  been,  came  to  the  same  con* 
elnsioD,  and  one  so  flattering  and  so  advknti^ieoiiB  to  us,  and  so 
hnmiliating  to  themselves.  The  only  opinion,  if  opinion  it  can 
be  called,  which  has  been  of  sennce  to  us,  is  that  about  which 
wp  have  been  spenkinp:,  the  entire  absence  of  those  tbclinprs 
which  would  enable  them  and  impel  them  to  unite  against  us. 
They  have  never  debated  or  thought  about  the  matter.  And,  as 
long  as  this  remains  the  ca^,  unless  we  ourselves  should  fall 
from  our  present  position  in  Europe,  our  Indian  empire  must  go 
on  from  year  to  year  giuning  in  stren^h  and  stability, 

AH  the  phenomena  of  Hindoo  arilisationy  and  of  Hindoo 
sentiment  and  mteQect»  harmonize  with  this  master-ieatnre  of 
tifaeir  character ;  all  barings  doabdesslY,  originated  in  the  same 
canses.  Now»  when  on  any  suUect  all  the  nets  that  have  been 
observed  are  concordant  among  tnemselTes,  and  are  all  eiplicable 
by  the  same  supposition^  there  is  a  strong  presumption — so 
strong,  indeed,  tnat  it  amounts  to  a  certainty — both  that  the 
facts  have  been  correctly  observed,  and  that  the  ?uppo«ed  is  the 
true  cause.  This  is  not  more  trne  of  ]nirel\  |ih\  >ical  investi- 
ffations  than  of  those  very  mixed  (jucstions  which  fall  witliin  the 
domain  of  history,  or  of  morals.  Foremost  amonp;  these  Indian 
phenomena  we  would  place  the  fact  of  their  civilization  never 
having  advanced  one  step  in  the  memory  of  hbtoiy.  in  the  arts 
of  Itfey  in  feelings,  and  in  ideas,  the  Hindoo  is  exactly  where  he 
was  when  hisCoiy  first  becomes  ac<|uainted  with  him.  There 
can  be  but  one  reason  for  this;  and  this  reason  is  to  be  finmd  in 
the  account  we  have  given  of  their  village  communitiefli  Each 
Tilli^»  with  its  circumiacent  fields,  has  ever  boon  to  the  com- 
mnnity  to  which  it  belongs,  the  world  itsei£  The  few  simple 
wants  of  its  inhabitants  have  ever  been  supplied  by  their  own 
united  labour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
form  a  community  in  the  sense  in  which  an  Tndinn  villacre  forms 
one;  and,  besides  this,  to  supply  our  ever-iniiln|>i yini^  wants, 
every  sea  and  every  land  is  ransacked ;  our  ships  are  in  every 
harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  us  with  the  productions  of 
every  clime.  Our  luinds  having  been  enlarged  and  invii^orated 
by  the  diversified  and  comprehensive  views  we  are  obliged  to  take, 
and  having  made  the  discovery  that  our  wants  are  innumerable, 
but  that  they  are  all  snch  as  may  be  8up{^ied  by  our  exertions, 
CTcry  man's  wits  aie  incessantly  at  work  for  the  purpose  of 
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Wttering  his  eoodicioD;  tferr  one  is  endesvonriiig  to  make 
some  useful  discovery,  or  to  find  some  method  of  producing  some 
one  of  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life  more  expeditiously  or 
more  economically  than  olhersL  These  innumsrable  efforts  of 
individual  thought,  incesssntly  continued  from  senention  to 
generation,  are  ever  improving  and  advancing  alT  the  depart- 
ments of  art  and  production,  of  inquiry  and  of  science,  the 
general  aggregate  going  hi  towards  constituting  whet  we  call 
civilization. 

The  Hindoo,  although  poissessed  of  the  most  ancient  civiliza- 
tion in  the  world,  has  not,  nor  has  he  ever  had,  duriny^  the 
thousands  of  years  that  he  has  been  living  iu  the  light  of  this 
eivOiwtioDy  anj  idea  of  history.  The  reason  is  patent :  it  is 
heeanse  he  has  no  idea  of  coontryy  and  no  idea  of  mogress ; 
wilhoat  these  two  ideaii^  that  of  history  is  impossiblew  A  historj 
eaimot  be  written  of  a  people  which  nerer  eitlier  advaDoes  or 
netrogrades,  but  is  always  the  same — alwciv^^  doing  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  feelings.  In  andli  a 
state  of  society  there  are  no  tendencies,  no  efforts ;  no  events 
occtu"  which  iiiaiiirnrate  new  eras,  and  to  which  distant  genera- 
tions will  trace  back  long  trains  of  consequences.  No  g;reat 
men  arise  to  repair,  or  add  to,  the  !?ocial  fabric,  wh  ose  nieniories 
a  ijrateful  posterity  will  love  to  cherish.  The  |>reseiit  is  not  the 
child  of  the  past,  nor  will  it  be  tiie  parent  of  the  future.  Nothing 
is  lost  by  the  oblivion  of  the  past,  becanse  all  that  is  past  is  iaith- 
full^  reproduced  in  the  present;  and  there  will  be  nothing 
iNMlted,  and  no^iiag  new^  in.tfae  fbtoie.  For  similar  reasons 
India  has  no  modem  Kteratne.  A  ennent  hteiatars  is  merelj 
^  expiesratm  of  oor  tfioogfats  and  feelings,  when  our  hearts  am 
inteiested  about,  and  our  minds  are  diieeted  to  the  attainment 
oertain  objects;  in  shor^  it  belonos  to  a  progtessiTe  state  of 
society.  If  we  can  imagine  ourselves  railing  into  a  state  in  which 
we^oold  cease  to  take  an  interest  aboat  any  thing,  and  in  which 
every  one  felt  that  no  further  advances  could  be  made  In  any 
matter  in  which  man  is  concerned,  that  no  eti'ort  of  mind  or 
combination  of  thought  could  lead  to  any  further  discovery,  or 
in  any  way  im[)rove  any  science,  art,  production,  pohtical  orga- 
nization, or  any  tiling  ailijcting  man's  estate,  a  moments  retiet  lion 
will  make  us  aware  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  peii  would, 
even  in  Europe,  be  laid  aside.  We  sec  indications  of  this  in 
the  dismal  period  of  the  middle  ages,  notwithstanding  that  the 
state  of  men's  minds  was^  even  at  that  time,  v^  diffneDt  from 
the  case  we  have  been  unagining,  inasmnch  as  the  ^ksrious 
memories  of  the  pasty  and  the  native  and  irrepressible  ene^  of 
the  European  chaneter,  never  allowed  our  ancestonb  e?e&  when 
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the  evils  that  were  overwhelming  tbemappearedmoitlBei^^ 

ta  abandon  themselves  to  despmr. 

Europeans  resident  in  India  are  struck  with  what  appears  to 
theai  the  inexplicable  fact,  that  amoii^j  Hindoos  there  is  no 
effort  made  for,  indeed  no  wish  or  thou<_rht  about,  the  intercom- 
munication of  ideas.  The  remarks  have  just  been  making 
explain  wliy  this  is  so.  The  character  af  their  civilization  is 
sucii  tiiai  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Those  who  jud^e  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  hj  European 
sUmdaids  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  late  behaviour  of  the 
Sikhs,  Onlv  the  other  day  the^  were  throwing  thenuelves  upon 
us  with  reduesB  farji  and  with  bitter  and  a|q[Miently  inez* 
tinguishable  hatred;  we  inflict  upon  them  some  sanguinary  aefeats: 
immediately  after  this,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  Ume  to  bury 
the  remains  of  their  comrades^  they  quietly  and  contentedly 
enter  into  our  service,  and  are  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  having 
crossed  India  and  the  Bay  of  Ben^l,  fighting  by  the  side  of 
English  tro()]>s  in  the  heart  of  the  curmese  empire.  But  this 
has  been  doiic,  not  by  the  Sikhs  only,  but  by  every  race  we  have 
con(|uer(  d  in — that  is,  by  every  race  to  be  found  within  the 
boundaries  of — India.  We  liavc  con(|ucicd  India,  and  hold  it 
in  subjection  mainly  l)y  the  aid  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Perhaf^ 
there  is  not  a  man  in  India  who  would  feel  more  reluctant  to 
take  service  with  us  than  with  a  native  prince.  This  could 
not  be  the  case  had  they  any  idea  of  country,  or  any  feelings  of 
patriotism. 

In  India  it  was  customary*  as  it  had  formerly  been  among 
other  oriental  people,  to  make  grants  to  favourites,  or  to  niembeis 
of  the  royal  fiimily,  of  so  many  ▼iUag^  or  of  a  district,  and  no 
difficulties  attended  the  proceeding.  Had  any  feelinn  of 
nationality,  or  of  nauonal  unity,  existed,  transactions  of  this 
Itind  would  never  have  been  endured  or  imagined. 

There  is  one  fact  in  the  history  of  our  government  of  India 
which,  when  compared  with  what  takes  place  among  European 
populations,  is  alone  decisive  upon  the  point  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. The  interest  felt  in  political  questions  is  an  inseparable 
element  of  the  chaiactei  ot  the  European.  This  interest  waa  Itlt 
as  strongly  in  the  old  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day  in  Paris  and  London*  All  look  upon  these  <juesdon8 
as  important;  many  appear  to  live  for  hardly  anythmg  ebe. 
They  form  the  zest  and  the  object  of  their  lives;  they  will  evea 
haaard  life  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  Among  subject  populations 
the  greatest  difficulty,  even  after  centuries  of  subjection,  as  in 
Irelimd  and  in  Northern  Italy,  is  experienced  in  sepressiog 
them :  they  are  inextinguishable.   The  overwhelming  superiority 
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of  the doDiiottDt  power  cannot  preyent  their  ebnllitton.  Contrast 
itith  this  the  complete  apethj  felt  in  India  upon  these  subjects; 
we  there  subdue  and  annex  kingdom  after  kingdom;  but  we 

do  not  Bnd,  either  in  those  long  sulject  to  our  rule  or  in  those 
lately  subdued,  any  trace  of  this  leaven.  We  have  entirely  ex- 
tinguished the  national  ci;overnmont9  of  one  hundred  iiiiUions  of 
men,  and  have  placed  halt  as  many  more  in  a  position  of  de- 
pendency, but  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  put  one  man  to 
dcatli  in  India  for  a  political  offence. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  this  part  of  our  subject.  It  was,  however,  quite  necesisary 
that  we  should  give  to  these  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoo  character 
the  promtiieiicj  which  belongs  to  them.  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  nas  yet  been  done  elsewhere*  altiiongh  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  our  readers  will  not  now  be  indisposed  to  agree  with  tu, 
when  we  lay  down  the  posidon,  that  these  peculiarities  supply 
the  conditions  which  render  our  rale  in  India  possible* 

Having,  then,  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  ground  upon 
which  we  are  standing  we  will  proceed  to  consider  what  it  is  that 
we  have  to  da. 

At  present,  our  Indian  empire  is  menaced  by  no  impending 
danger.  The  path  of  those  who  guide  its  destinies  is  unob- 
structed by  any  difficulty.  Looking  at  the  state  of  India  itself, 
and  at  the  omnipotence  of  iis  government,  everything?  appears 
witiuu  our  reach :  everything  that  is  desiiabie  appears  practicable. 
Still  there  is  one  fact  which  at  present  darkens  every  prospects 
and  almoet  forbids  us  to  hope ;  it  is,  that  while  the  people  of 
India  acquiesce  in  their  actual  condition*  as  if  it  were  an  eternal 
ordinance  of  nature,  their  rulers  are  incapable  of  seeing  what 
may  be  done  for  their  advantage.  The  governors  of  India  are 
not  enlightened  statesmen,  but  a  body  of  men  who,  though  we 
may  concede  to  them  to  the  fullest  extent  the  merit  of  good 
intentions  and  integrity,  arc  irtcapablc,  on  account  of  their  tra- 
ditions, interests,  and  traininfj,  of  govemincr  in  any  otiicr  spirit 
than  that  of  tradci's  and  merchants.  The  antipathy  which  such 
men  have  to  war,  now  that  we  have  secured  the  possession  of 
the  whole  of  India,  is  a  negative  virtue.  The  mischief  is,  that 
the  affairs  of  India  cannot  be  administered  witli  a  view  to  the 
advancement  of  the  general  good  (in  the  sense  in  which  these 
terms  are  now  understood  in  Europe)  of  India  and  of  the  empire, 
but  must  continue  to  be  administered  with  a  view  to  patronage, 
to  securing  a  yearly  dividend  upon  the  sum  which  these  merchants 
and  traders  spent  m  conquering  the  country.  Until  the  govern- 
ment of  India  shall  be  transferred  to  different  hands,  and  until  its 
administration  shall  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  are 
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now  the  recognised  objects  of  government,  it  never  can  become 
tD  tts,  or  be  in  itself,  what  historj  will  one  day  prodaiin  that  it 
was  in  oar  power  to  have  made  it. 
At  the  preeeat  day  it  ia  more  than  ever  before  neceeeary  to 

turn  onr  thoughts  to  the  ooneideration  of  what  the  future  may 
bring  forth.  Eventp,  ^ich  formerly  would  have  appeared 
Qtteny  impoenble,  may  not  now  be  very  improbable,  or  even 
very  distant    Many  of  those  who  read  these  pages  may  live  to 

see  the  day  when  they  shall  expect  with  brenthlop'^  interest  the 
fortune  of  com!)nt^  in  the  lirnrt  of  the  Chinese  empire,  or  at  tlie 
gates  of  India,  between  nmselves  and  the  hardy  races  of  the  north. 
Or  we  may  have  to  contend  upon  the  ocean  with  onr  own  de- 
scendants for  the  possession  of  our  Indian  dominions.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  state  of  things  may  now  be  establishing  itself, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  within  our  power  to  secure  such  an  event, 
which  may  in  a  few  years  render  the  chances  of  any  contin- 
gencies  of  this  kind  overwhelming  in  our  favour.  But  whatever 
me  future  may  conceal,  our  true  policy  with  reepeet  to  India  ia 
honestly  to  endeavour  to  cfury  out  those  measures,  without  being 
startled  at  their  extent,  which  we  know  would  benefit  its  inha- 
bitantSs  resting  upon  the  conviction  that  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  this  high  duty  towards  them  will  strengthen  onr  hands 
both  in  India  and  at  home  against  the  day  of  trial,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  in  which  the  trinl  may  come;  while  nothing,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  have  the  etiect,  in  any  crisis  which  may  arise, 
of  weakening  us  so  much,  as  the  fact  of  our  having  adopted 
towards  so  large  and  important  a  part  of  our  empire  as  India,  a 
selfish,  iiai  row,  and  insincere  line  of  policy.  Misgovernment  on 
Bo  large  a  scale,  and  tlic  nti -management  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
empire,  may  involve  us  In  incxiiicable  difficulties. 

We  will,  then,  at  once  discard  the  supposition  that  the  destinies 
of  the  seventh  part  of  the  human  race  nave  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  England  for  Uie  purpose  of  enabling  us 
lo  secure  a  dividend  for  the  holden  of  East  India  stodc^  and  the 
patronage  of  an  empire  for  four-and-twenty  directors. 

If  there  is  one  fact  upon  which  our  own  experience  and  the 
evidence  of  all  history  are  entirely  in  accordance,  it  i8»  that  no 

Sovernment  ever  can  derive  an  v  permanent  advantage  from  the 
irect  pursuit  of  its  own  immediate  and  separate  interests.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  rnin  of  all  the  old  empires  :  thrir  thrones 
were  raised  and  supported  by  iniquity  and  oppression.  The 
monarchies  of  Asia  nave  ever  been  incapable  of  forming  any 
other  conception  ol  dominion :  with  them  dominion  ever  meant 
tribute  and  service  at  any  cost,  and  it  never  meant  anything 
more.    Inevitably,  therefore,  their  dominion  was  ever  unprofit- 
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able^^  insecure^  and  transitorv.  Far  the  same  reasoa  the  Athenian 
Moite  Goiiteiiied  in  itwlf  the  caotes  of  its  own  overthrow :  it 
Imhu  indeed,  hardly  been  conetmctBd,  betee^  night  hafe  been 
ttpaeted  fiom       imrior  activitf  and  eaDOthraoeia  of  iht 

Gfieek  mind,  it  waa  bn»en  in  pieoeii  It  woiiM  ba  a  detog^don 
to  tiia  justioe,  iriKbm»  and  goodness  of  the  Mocal  Gofemor  of 
the  world,  to  suppoee  that  atabili^  eonld  chaiacterize  a  garem* 

ment  whose  first  aim  was  its  own  agjgprandizcmcnt.  The  compara^ 
tivc  slabillty  of  the  Roman  empire  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  from  the  first  acted  upon  the  principle  which  was 
ijiauguratcd  at  its  first  conqnrst  over  a  petty  ncMghbouring  town, 
and  which  was  eventually  applied  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  of 
admitting  the  vanquished  to  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  so  that, 
though  the  degradation  into  which  niankind  te  ll  might  be  traced 
to  the  existence  uf  the  etupiie,  jet  because  it  met  the  wants  of 
the  age,  and  protected  as  nr  as  it  could  the  interests  of  its  sub* 
jects,  it  had  not  to  struggle  against,  whatarer  other  e?ils  it  mi^ 
ha?e  eiigendefady  discontent  and  exa^eration*  We  hare  ouf» 
adivei^  as  a  nation^  suibred  in  the  loss  of  America,  and  hi  the 
alienation  of  Ireland,  as  we  deaerred,  the  penalty  of  acting  on 
the  supposition  that  a  government  may  be  benefited  directly  at  the 
cost,  instead  of  mediately  through  the  well-being,  of  its  sabjecti^ 
looking  all  the  while  for  its  highest  reward,  not  in  self-aggraiMiise«> 
ment,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
those  over  whom  it  rules,  and  in  the  reflection  that  this  prosperity 
and  progress  have  resulted  fiK>in  its  own  well-intentioned  and 
welWirectcd  counsels. 

We  have  now  just  completed  the  conquest  of  India.  We  are 
surveying  our  conquest,  and  considering  in  what  way  it  may  be 
turned  to  the  best  account.  The  present,  therefore,  is  the  time 
to  pndaim  as  distinctlj  and  as  emphatically  as  poasibla^  that 
there  ia  bat  one  way  of  gorenuns  this  Mfiife.  There,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe*  we  are  holding  in  subjection  a  popnlar* 
tion  six  times  as  great  as  diat  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  a 
miffb^  Tentmw.  If  managed  well,  it  may  contribute  incalcu« 
lably  to  our  strength  and  prosperity ;  if  managed  badly,  it  is 
eviaendy  of  such  a  magnitude,  and  of  such  a  character,  that  it 
may,  in  onr  inability  to  rclinqnish  it,  and  in  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain it  against  such  adverse  circumstauecs  as  mismanagement 
will  inevitably  create,  drag  nsdown  tornin. 

Fortunately,  the  magnitude  and  ilTiportanee  of  tiie  work  which 
our  Indian  government  is  culled  npon  to  acconipliah,  aie  equalled 
by  the  sinijiliciiy  of  that  work,  and  by  the  facilities  which  the 
character  uf  the  government  and  of  its  sobjects,  and  thehr  rdn- 
tion  to  each  other,  supply  for  iti  speedy  and  eflb^oal  accompliahf 
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Btet'  We  hftvie  it  io  our  power  to  do  mttch  to  lighten  the 
burdens  and  to  ameliorate  toe  condition  of  tbe  people  of  India, 
We  are  also  able  to  do  for  them  what  thej  would  never  ha?e 
been  able  to  do  for  tbemselves,  to  introduce  drcumstancea  which 
may  lead  to  the  rise  of  a  middle  and  of  a  moneyed  class — classes 
which  would  soon  feel  the  wants  nnd  the  instincts,  and  would 
not  be  slow  to  avaii  tiiemselves  of  the  advantages,  of  European 
civilization.  Fnit  we  will  advert  in  order  to  the  Fpveral  object*?, 
towards  the  attainment  of  which  our  efforts  shouid  be  mainly 
directed. 

I.  At  the  present  juncture  of  Indian  affairs,  the  question 
which  rises  to  the  surface,  and  which  will  be  first  discussed  and 
firBt  settled,  has  reference^  not  to  any  adminiitfative  reform^  but 
to  the  reform,  or  rather  the  reconstruction,  of  the  govemment 
it8el£  Upon  thn  important  question  much  light  has  Men  thrown 
during  the  last  month  or  two ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  clearly  un* 
derstood  that  parliament  will  enter  upon  this  part  of  its  Indian 
labours  entirely  unfettered,  no  promises  on  its  part^  either  direct 
or  implied,  existing  to  limit  the  fullest  and  freest  exercine  of  its 
power  and  wisdom  :  nor  can  any  plea  of  obligation  be  urged 
against  it:  ou  the  contrary,  it  has  hitherto  practised  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  government  and  patronage  of  our 
Indian  empire  a  most  unusual  degree  of  selt-deniHl,  having  up 
to  this  time  allowed  the  now-expiring  Court  of  Directors  to 
dispose  of  all  but  the  v»liule  ot  the  numerous  and  valuable 
appointments  of  both  the  civil  and  military  services.  Much 
inoeed  of  what  ou^ht  to  be  done  upon  this  particular  head  haa 
alreadv  been  laid  before  the  pablic,  amongst  others  by  Mr* 
Campbell,  with  many  of  whose  suggestions  finr  the  fiitoxe  eonsti* 
tution  of  the  government  of  India  we  concur^  though  in  some  of 
the  main  features  of  his  plan,  his  yiew%  and  opinions,  as  we 
IHTopose  to  show  before  we  lay  down  our  pen,  diveige  very 
widely  from  our  own. 

For  these  reasons  we  shall  refrain  at  present  from  entering 
ourselves  with  any  minuteness  into  this  part  of  the  subject, 
feeling  certain  that  every  one  who  observes  what  is  passing  must 
be  aware,  that  this  is  ])reciscly  the  part  of  it  which  will  he  most 
fully  and  ai>lv  discussed  in  parliament;  and  shall  therefore 
content  ouijselves  with  a  mere  indication  of  what  we  conceive 
ought  to  be  the  constitution  of  our  Indian  governmeut.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  Fkesident  of  the  Board  of  Control  should 
become  our  Indian  minister,  and  that,  the  Court  of  Directom 
having  been  entirely  abolished,  he  should  be  surolied  with  a 
council — to  this  we  shall  again  recur — composed  of  aU  the  most 
eminent  Indian  officials  residing  in  £n^ana  Snch  an  assemblj. 
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eveiy  member  of  which  would  be  well  acquainted  with  and 
mach  interested  in  India,  and  whose  position  would  be  a  gua- 
rantee &>r  hit  ability,  mi^ht  safely  be  trusted  with  no  inconsk* 
derable  poweiai    We  wooid  place  the  sapreme  government  m 

India,  locally,  in  some  central  position,  giving  the  governca^ 
general  a  cabinet  of  as  mnny  ministers  as  tne  nature  of  the 
Indian  government  required;  and  we  would  render  the  governor;^ 
of  the  minor  presidencies  completely  subordinate  to  him.  This 
would,  practically,  do  away  with  the  present  distinctions  between 
the  ditferent  presidencies,  and  would  render  the  whole  one 
compact  empire,  with  one  administrative  body,  and  one  army. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  possess  the  two  advantages  of 
econonly  and  efficiency ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  seveial 
separate  otablishmenta  would  be  savedy  and  the  ablest  men 
being  collected  around  the  (memor  of  the  whole  of  Indian 
every  part  of  the  empire  woura  be  benefited  by  the  vigmur  and 
wisdom  of  their  counsels. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  home  patronage,  or  that  exercised  by 
the  directors,  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
a  later  part  of  this  paper.  With  respect,  however,  to  those 
a[)pointments  which  must  be  filled  up  in  India  we  will  licie 
observe,  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  limit  aa  much  as  |)os- 
sible  the  present  system  of  promoting  according  to  routine 
and  seniority.  With  certain  liniitations  we  would  allow  the 
lieuienant-governors  to  appoint  in  their  own  districtis  the  iiltest 
persons,  their  appointments  being  always  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  govemor^ifenenii  All  the  higher  appointments  tbroiuchouf 
the  empire,  which  it  might  be  considered  desirable  to  fill  up 
lirom  the  Indian  services,  we  would  place  in  the  hands  of  toe 
goremor-general,  making  his  nominations  subject  to  the  an-* 
proval  of  the  India  Minister  in  Council  at  home.  There  would 
be  many  places,  the  duties  of  which  would  be  best  discharged 
by  persons  of  English  training  and  experience;  these,  of  course, 
ought  to  be  at  the  dis[)osaI  of  the  home  government,  which 
would  alone  be  qnaliHed  to  make  proper  selections  :  some  of  the 
higher  judicial  apponitments  would  be  of  this  kind.  We  would 
abolish  entirely  the  mi'-^ehievous  distinction  between  covenanted 
and  nncovenanted  servants:  the  object  of  this  distinction  is 
merely  to  enhance  to  the  nominees  ot  the  directors  the  value  of 
their  appointments :  we  doubt  whether,  even  under  the  present 
system,  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  it  much  longer.  Effi* 
.  ciency,  fitness,  and  merit  shouldj  as  far  as  poesible»  constitute  the 
grounds  of  each  appointment 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  of  the  philo* 
tophicai  observer^  that  the  possession  of  such  an  empire  as  that 
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of  ladia  sliould  Lave  so  little  effect  upon  the  intellect  of  Eng- 
land. We  u%  there  adminiatering  the  government  of  a  populatioii 
eeTeral  timea  ac  large  ai  the  population,  and  cfijeenng  an  arm  j  two 
or  three  timeB  as  wrge  ee  tmvmj,  of  the  United  Kmgdom.  But 
when  we*  who  are  am  at  home,  look  around  us  for  the  intet 
leotuel  results  of  this,  we  find  that  they  are  afasoliitelj  inapfwe* 
.  dable.   The  ffovemment  of  this  countx^  proves  to  be  a  nurserf 
ftr  a  larffe  body  of  the  ahleat  ttatesmen  in  the  world,  and  oar 
own  little  anny  produces  a  large  proportion  of  uaeful  practical 
men,  who  turn  out  to  be  capable  of  doing,  in  one  wav  or  finotlier, 
some  good  service  to  the  state.     But  who  in  Enu:lan(l  ever  hears 
anything  nbout  an  Indian  otficial?    For  what  men  ot  eminence 
now  in  England,  are  wc  indebted  to  the  services  of  our  liulijm 
empire?    It  would,  indeed,  be  a  marvel  if  a  system  which 
laboured  under  the  double  disadvantage  of  resting  upon  a 
narrow,  exclusive  basis — the  patronage  of  twenty-four  direetof% 
and  of  being  worked  on  the  princi^e  of  routme  and  seniority, 
oould  produce  anything  mat  or  good.   Eren  at  the  present 
crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  India,  we  do  not  find,  with  the  ain|^ 
exception  of  Mr.  Campbell,  one  Indian  really  enlightening 
and  influencing  public  opinion.    This  alone  wovld  condeani 
the  systeiD.    India  ought  to  he  to  us,  what  for  two  or  three 
centuries  afler  the  death  of  Alexander,  Asia  was  to  the  Greeks^ 
an  additional  field  for  the  employment  and  development  of 
educated  talent.    It  ought  now  to  be  supplyinci:  ns  with  a  mtd- 
titude  of  able  men  possessed  of  much  knowledge,  and  of  very 
enlarged  views  upon  all  commercial  and  administrative  ques- 
tions ;  a  class  of  men,  who,  tiiough  they  would  not  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  close  conflict,  perpetual  competition,  and  rigid 
scrutiny  which  attend  tvery  step  of  public  life  in  England, 
would  still  have  had  the  counterbalancing  advant^es  or  laige 
opportunities  for  estimating;  correctly  many  of  the  wants  of  the 
empire,  of  moch  nsefol  trainmg,  ana  of  a  combination  of  Indian 
and  European  experience.    We  cannot  imagine  anything  which 
would  add  so  largely  to  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  England  as 
the  creation  of  such  a  clssa  of  men,  for  which  the  government  and 
administration  of  India  supply  the  opportunity  and  the  means. 

II.  The  reforms  and  measures  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
discuss  v.  i!l  be  chiefly  of  an  administrative  character ;  and  we 
trust  to  be  able  to  show  that  ouv  recommendations  in  reference 
to  them  rest  upon  such  broad  and  obvious  grounds  of  utility  and 
justice,  that  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  future  government 
ot  India,  whether,  for  instance,  the  Court  of  Directors  be  con- 
tinued, uiodihed,  or  abolished,  ihey  must  sooner  or  ialer  be 
entertained.   First  among  these  we  place  the  consohdatioii  cf 
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the  empire.  In  India  we  possess  an  imperial  supremacj.  The 
first  and  most  necessary  incident  of  this  position  is,  that  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  whole  of  India  liom  external  i^gression, 
and  of  everywhere  securing  its  internal  tranquillLtj,  devolves 
upon  Qti  Forthe  purpose  cff  enabliog us  to  do  tbia^  we  ought  to 
have  at  oor  disposal  the  resources  of  tfie  irbole  eoontiy.  Thi^ 
Kowev^,  ii  not  the  case*  We  dispose  of  two^thifds  od^  of 
the  revenae,  and  command  the  services  of  two^-thnds  only  of  the 
popolation.  It  would  be  a  parallel  case,  if  a  govenuneot  were 
charged  with  the  defence  ana  general  iotenial  snpcrintendenee 
of  Great  Britain,  but  were  to  have  no  share  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of,  or  in  the  roveniip  derivable  from  Aberd<»en shire, 
Lanarkshire,  Yoritshire,  Jiancashire,  DevonsViirc,  Kent,  Norfolk, 
and  Wales.  It  would  be  impossible  to  maimain  such  an  arrange- 
ment. While  the  cost  of  the  defence  and  of  the  superintendence 
of  the  whole  would  be  cast  upon  a  part  of  the  country,  the 
several  independent  districts  would  not  ^ain  any  reduction  of 
their  own  burdens,  each  having  to  maintain  a  government  and 
♦sfaWishinents  of  Hs  own.  There  would  exist  a  great  injustice, 
acGompaikied  bj  much  weakness  and  mmj  efik^  and  unaceooH 
panied  b^  askj  advantage  to  any  party. 

This  18  a  meaBme  of  paramocmt  importaTOe,  and  must  be 
carried  oat,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  policy  as  a  matter  of 
justice.  But  were  the  rulers  of  India  to  have  the  courage  and 
the  wisdom  to  attempt  this  consolidation  of  the  empire,  they 
would  doubtless  he  assailed  by  many  of  those  who  are  mcapable 
of  balancing  considerations,  who  can  only  see  one  point  in  a 
question,  and  can  never  decide  upon  anything  as  a  whole. 
Whenever  any  reform  is  advocated,  a  host  of  declaimcrs  of  this 
calibre  are  ahva^  found  to  start  up — some  actuated  !)y  motives 
of  self-interest,  and  otliers  by  the  convictions  of  honest  narrow- 
mindedness.  The  invariable  manner,  however,  in  which,  during 
the  last  fiFO-and-twenty  years,  those  who  have  adopted  these 
views  on  the  great  qiiestions  which  haye  been  discussed  in  this 
coimtiy,  have  been  defeated,  gives  us  reason  Ibr  hoping  thai  we 
shall  eventually  act  in  India  iQso  upon  just  and  comprehensive 
principles  of  policy.  A  generation  that  has  hroos^t  the  vested 
and  legalize  tl  rights  of  the  boroughmonger,  the  s&veowner,  the 
establisbed  Church,  the  colonist,  the  shipowner,  and  the  landlord, 
into  harmony  with  the  general  '^ood,  will  readily  understand 
the  tiuc  character  and  the  justice  of  this  proposal.  Every 
argument  and  appeal  that  can  be  adduced  against  this  great 
mefwure,  so  evidently  due  to  the  people  of  India,  has  of  late 
years  already  been  answered  ami  disposed  of  by  the  people  of 
England,  again  and  again,  in  the  admioistiaiiou  of  Liieir  own 
affairs. 
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When  our  position  was  that  of  one  amon^  several  independent 
powers  among  whom  India  was  divided,  the  question  ot  these 
rights  and  duties  could  have  had  no  existence.  This  will  be 
ilUistrated  by  considering;  that  it  has  at  this  iiiometu  no  existence 
in  Euroi>e  talvcn  as  a  whole,  but  that  it  liad  au  existence  Ibrnierly 
in  the  Koman  empire.  We  are  lords  of  the  whole  penhofiulaiy 
and  are  bound  by  the  clearest  obligations  (it  is  indeea  our  first 
and  highest  duty)  to  see  that  the  hundred  millions  whom  wo 
directly  govern  are  'not  oppressed  and  injured  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  leaving  a  mock  independence  to  their  fifly 
millions  of  fellow  subjects ;  an  arrangement  which  is  so  fiir  from 
being  of  any  advantage  to  the  latter,  that  it  even  ensures  their 
being  oppressed  and  injured  in  a  still  greater  degree.  No  one 
can  be  deceived  by  the  show  of  independence  with  which  we 
have  invested  what  we  call  the  protected  states.  The  su|)rcme 
government  always  interteres  in  their  affairs  whenever  its  own 
immediate  interests  are  concerned.  All  the  libertv  allowed 
them  is  that  of  oppressing  their  own  subjects,  and,  bv  inter- 
cepting one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  ot  depressing  its 

Srosperity  and  retarding  its  progress  to  that  extent  Our  resi* 
ents  at  Lucknow  or  I^derabaa  are  omnipotent  in  any  matter 
which  may  afiect  the  dignity  or  convenience  of  the  supreme 
government;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  securing  the  general 
advantage  of  its  subjects,  as  far  as  it  is  involved,  and  it  is  greatly 
so,  in  the  matter  we  are  considering. 

By  these  remarks,  we  have  no  intention  of  implying  that  the 
government  of  India  is  distinguished  from  other  governments  by 
disregard  for  the  interests  of  its  subjects.  Far  from  it.  Both 
its  objects  and  its  circunisiances  prevent  this.  Its  objects  being 
merely  patronage  and  dividend,  it  has  no  interest  in  any  other 
than  {)r()tective  and  defensive  wars.  It  cannot  feel  any  of  those 
pjissiuns,  or  motives  for  war,  which  touch  so  nearly  the  rulers 
and  the  people  of  independent  states  i  such  as  national  or  reli- 
gions antipathies,  or  the  desire  to  obtain  extension  of  territory, 
or  to  avenge  supposed  insults.  It  is  placed  also  in  circumstances 
which  cannot  but  prove  highly  favourable  to  the  esiercise 
moderadon  and  integrity,  for  it  is  amenable  to  the  public  opinion 
of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation,  and  subject  to  the  checks 
which  the  imperial  government  may  at  any  time  deem  it 
right  to  interpose.  This,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  ensure 
its  being  carried  on  upon  broad,  enlightened,  and  philanthropical 
principles,  such  as  have  now  been  accepted  by  all  real  statesmen, 
and,  as  the  dominion  of  right  reason  and  of  right  feeling  spreads, 
are  constantly  commending  themselves  to  greater  numbers.  The 
best  school  in  the  world  for  the  acc^uisition  of  these  principles  is 
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doubtless  our  English  Houbg  of  Commons ;  while  for  the  conduct 
of  Indian  affairs  is  claimed  the  honour  of  producing  clever  and  able 
adaimistrators :  be  that  as  it  may ;  it  is  now  very  evident  that 
tbm  is  somatfain^  in  the  administration  of  the  empire^  as  carried 
on  in  LeadenhaU-street}  calculated  to  obscate  the  perception  of 
those  higher  ukjeets  and  principles^  in  comparison  vritn  which 
able  administration  is  a  matter  or  very  secondary  importance* 

Bot  how  is  this  consolidation  to  be  effected?  Those  only 
can  properly  answer  this  question  who  rightly  understand  our 
position  in  India,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  India. 
No  Englishman  will  deny  that  every  people  has  a  right  to 
remove  from  the  administration  of  its  affairs  those  who  hope- 
lessly mismanage  them.  If  a  nation  finds  itself"  misgoverned, 
oppressed,  and  degraded,  the  evil,  affecting  the  whole  detail  of 
the  life  of  the  whole  people,  is  so  enormous,  that  the  right  to 
redress  this  evil  must  be  recognised.  Our  ancestors  justly  con- 
ceived that  this  right  rested  with  themselves.  In  India,  how- 
ever»  where  dU  popidar  privileges  and  liberties  are  impossible,  it 
is  evident  that  what  would  otherwise  have  existed  in  the  shape 
of  a  right  in  the  hands  of  the  people  becomes  changed  into  an 
additional  doty  laid  npon  the  government.  When  we  assumed 
the  supremacy,  we  assumed  toj^ther  with  it  this  duty.  By  the 
right  of  the  sword  we  have  disposed  of  everythii^  throughout 
India  as  we  pleased.  Among  our  other  arrangements  we  have 
placed  the  people  of  these  so  called  independent  states  in  such 
a  position  that  they  arc  incapable,  however  misgoverned,  of 
asserting  tiieir  right  to  redress.  Through  our  supremacy  it  has 
come  to  pass,  that  whatever  their  misery  or  degradation,  lliey 
must  remain  utterly  helpless.  The  necessities,  therefore,  of  our 
supremacy,  have  constituted  us  the  guardians  of  their  rights. 
"We  act,  however,  as  if  it  were  an  obligation  of  our  position  to 
place  fifty  millions  of  men  imder  rulers  who  must  needs  he  so 
circumstanced  as  that  they  should  have  no  motives  to  rule  well ; 
for  while  the  only  position  we  can  allow  them  is  one  of  real 
demdation,  the  bands  of  their  subjects  must  be  held. 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  these  are  independent  states,  and 
that  their  independence  must  be  respected.  No  act  of  ours,  but 
the  omnipotence  of  events,  annulled  their  independence  at  the 
time  when  it  established  onr  supremacy.  Up  to  that  time  they 
were  as  free  as  we  were  to  manage  their  affairs  as  they  deemed 
best.  But  atier  that  time,  whatever  treaties  may  previously 
have  existed,  and  even  whatever  siipulauuns  ni;iv  have  been 
subsequently  entered  into  before  we  understood  the  duties  of 
our  position,  and  the  claims  of  our  subjects,  must,  now  that 
India  has  ftUen  into  the  hands  of  a  lord  paramount,  be  recon- 
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ndered.  We  dbnt  tfav  «  w  ve  »  cnn^ves  ooneamad. 
We  never  hfirHi  to  Tiohle  their  eoNctUed  MepoideMe 
whenever  ii  eoms  into  collisicm  wkh  onr  intereati^  er  the 
exigencies  cf  our  rde.  It  wiU  he  Tery  dieevediti^  to  m,  eed 
very  unjust  to  our  subjects,  if  we  now  refuse  to  act  upon  the 
aene  principles  when  their  interests,  the  interests  both  of  those 
in  our  own  and  of  those  in  the  protected  territories,  are  at  stake. 

The  independent  rirrhts  of  the  hnrons  over  their  vassals  were 
only  on  a  siuall  scale  aiialo^:ons  to  the  rights  over  their  subjects 
which  we  have  confen'cd  upon  these  native  princes^ — ^wlu),  by 
the  way,  aie  all  descended  from  usurpers  and  advenluiers  ot  the 
last  century;  and  ab  no  one  cloubtij  but  that  the  state  was  fully 
justified  in  extinguishing  all  the  feudal  rights,  or  rather  relieving 
the  people  from  the  oppressions,  of  the  lbnner»  we  traet  tbet  the 
same  views  wiU  1m  taken  of  the  neoner  in  wluA  the  laiter 
10  be  dealt  witk 

It  isy  tbtet  onr  doty— a  duty  wfaieh  we  aasoaaed  together  with 
the  snpremaejy  to  address  ourselves  at  once  to  the  conaoUdation 
of  onr  Indian  empire.  This  must  be  done  in  the  nam^  and  for 
the  sake,  of  the  inhabitants  of  India.  And  thoa|^  from  wsot 
of  information  upon  such  subjects,  and  from  a  general  apathy 
upon  everythincT  connected  ^vith  politics,  neither  those  who  are 
directly  Fiibjcct  to  our  rule,  nor  those  who  are  stihject,  under  the 
name  of  ])rotection,  to  our  constant  superintendence  and  inter- 
ference, should  be  a])lc  to  Fee  m  hal  is  their  interest  in  a  questioD 
of  this  kind,  still  we,  who,  liuiii  our  greater  enlin:htcnment»  know 
what  ought  to  be  done,  arc  in  conscience  bound  to  carry  it  out 
A  parent  must  do  what  he  knows  is  for  the  good  of  his  ehiJdieOi 
althoogh  they  may  no!  have  urged  it  upon  him,  or  even  have 
pointed  it  out  to  hiuL  We  most  not  nefe  be  nusled  by  ovr 
nmiliarity  with  our  own  English  oonatitnUon.  A  vepfeaeniatife 
government  may,  to  some  extent,  be  compared  to  a  steward,  of 
a^nt,  whose  duty  it  is  tO  carr^  out  t  o  the  best  of  bis  abUtty  the 
wishes  of  those  who  employ  hui.  The  charaetert  however,  and 
position  of  our  Indian  government  are  just  the  very  contrary  of 
this.  It  mnpt  originate  everything:  it  is  one  of  the  purest 
instances  of  the  paternal  type.  The  only  question,  then,  in  the 
matter  we  are  considering  is,  as  to  the  method  of  procedure; 
not  whether  the  ihinpr  ou^ttobe  done  ?  that  must  be  conceded 
upon  ail  bides,  but  how  it  ought  to  be  done? 

Oi  course,  it  is  always  better  for  all  parties  that  changes  of 
this  kind  should  be  edccted  m  a  summary  manner.  WeshoaU 
not  be  unwilling  to  rest  the  case  upon  the  analogy  of  a  iiuBilit 
transaction  to  ^diich  we  have  abreaay  allnded.  Tbkmdloidiv 
this  eountry  were,  previondy  to  the  repeal  of  the  oonJawi^m* 
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position  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  native  pi«aicLlcd^>tat<?S' 
of  India  now  are.  Their  privileges  were  prejudicial  to  them- 
ielw,  md  to  tho  ml  of  the  oooimooity.  Bveiy  one  now  adcnoif* 
ledges  tbo  wUoai  and  the  juatioe  of  the  smmnaij  and  total 
ahmation  of  the  privileees  of  the  fomer:  it  iras  a  meame 
which  the  iolemla  of  aU  parties  alike  fcquired:  the  iooocr, 
^erefore,  it  waB  eflectually  carried  out,  and  the  debate  ibr  ever 
cloeed,  the  bettct  would  it  be  far  all  parties.  Jn>t  so  we  had 
a  great  man,  with  ablii^  to  anange,  and  couige  to  elfecti  thia 
ncccssnry  consolidation  of  onr  Indian  empire  in  a  summary 
manner,  there  ran  be  little  doubt  hni  that  this  wonid  he  the  best 
way  of  effecting  it  A  middle  course,  however,  would  naturally 
receive  tlie  readiest  and  most  «;eneral  acceptance. 

With  til  is  view,  it  miijht  at  once  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  the 
imperial  jjovernment,  th;it  (){)pression  and  mismanagement  on 
the  pait  ot  the  native  govermiiciits  would  invariably  entail  for- 
leituie  of  all  daims  upon  our  forbearance ;  and  this  upon  the 
diatinetlj  vndentood  gvoondy  that  we^  having  now  beoomey  in 
the  conne  of  efenta^  tl^  protectors  and  ffuiudians  of  the  into* 
vests  and  rights  of  all  the  inhalntants  of  India,  were  Tirtoalij 
and  ultimatelj  as  resjwnsible  for  the  maintenanee  of  those 
rights  in  the  pfotected  temtcmes  as  in  those  administered  dira^^ 
by  oarselves. 

It  ought  also  to  be  intimated^  that  no  adoptions  into  any  royal 

family  would  be  allowed,  nor  any  snccession  permitted  except  in 
the  direct  line  ;  and  tluit  where  there  was  a  failure  of  issue,  the 
government  would  esehi  at  to  the  supreme  p:ovemment. 

Our  residents  also  n]ii:;]itbc  empowered  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  several  piiiices,  wliom  they  have  been  sent  to 
superintend,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  their  abdication,  not  for 
perpetual  annuities  to  themselves  and  to  their  descendaotSy  which 
would  ftr  ever  remain  a  chsige  upon  the  inhabitants  <^  indi% 
but  for  terminable  pensions,  or  for  fixed  sums,  or  certain  estates; 
Mr  for  some  combination  of  these  methods  of  compensation. 

In  these  various  ways  we  might  extinguish  all  these  mode 
governments  quietfy;  imd  give  to  the  inhamtants  of  all  India  the 
advantsge  of  living  under  one  government,  and  thai  a  just, 
humane,  and  enlightened  one*  This  would  also  enable  us  to 
l^hten  the  burden  of  taxation  throughout  the  Peninsula. 

nr.  Kindred  to  the  evil  we  have  jnst  been  considering  is  that 
of  tiie  assignments  of  the  revenue  ot  India  we  have  allowed,  and 
of  the  perpetual  pensions  with  which  we  have  charj^cd  it.  Here, 
too,  as  far  as  is  possible,  we  must  proceed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  upon  the  same  errounds.  In  our  ignorance  and  precipitancy 
we  have  made  very  bad  arrangements  lor  the  interests  of  those 
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whom  we  were  tmtoes;  end  now  that  we  hm  diflcofeied 
our  erroffBt  end  have  become  well  «were  of  their  ill  efltos,  we 
rnnat  do  ati  in  our  power  to  rectifjr  them*  If  these  arnnm;emeni8 
i»f  mm  had  laid  upon  onnelves  the  hardens  ftey  impose^  this 
qoestioa  would  long  ago  have  attracted  attention,  and  would 
have  be^  werj  difterently  regarded.  The  truth  is,  that  we  have 
made  their  whole  weight  press  upon  the  shoulders  of  those,  the 
protPctTon  of  whose  interests  and  riirht*?  had  devolved  upon  us. 
It  is  a  hard  necessity  that  tlicy  should  have  to  nialiitani,  entirely 
at  Lheir  cost,  our  credit  for  what,  after  all,  is  a  very  talse  generosity 
and  culpable  carelessness. 

The  amount  of  these  ass^ignnients  and  charges  renders  t!iis  a 
question  of  gieat  iiuportance  to  the  iuliabitants  of  liulia.  Tliose 
who  are  unacquainted  with  Indian  finance  will  be  surprised  at 
their  amount:  the  totol  almost  reaches  the  sum  of  2,d00,000l.| 
which  equals  a  charge  of  10  per  cent  on  the  whole  net  reveniie 
of  India ;  this  is  equivalent  to  what  would  constitate  a  charge  of 
6,000,000/.  on  the  revenue  of  the  United  ELin^om,  or  more  than 
is  raised  by  our  income  tax,  or  as  much  as  is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  navy.  In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  where 
the  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  been  allowed  to  rise  to  a 
greater  height  than  elsewhere,  these  charges  arc  so  consickrable 
as  to  have  rciukred  its  government  hanknipt,  its  income  not 
Cf}uaUing  its  cx|x?nditure  by  nearly  1,0()0,<  •()()/.  This,  of  course, 
oljHges  us  to  tax  more  hiirhly  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary  the  industry  ot  iiengal  and  Madras.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  remark,  that  having  once  made  these  assignments, 
we  must  continue  to  allow  them.  But  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  acting  for  the  people  of  India.  As  soon  as  we  familiarize 
oorselves  with  this  view  of  the  question,  we  shall  And  very 
weighty  considerations  of  honour  and  justice  urging  us  to  cancel 
the  greater  part  of,  or  perhaps  all,  these  grants  and  con- 
cessions. 

Many  of  these  assignments,  as  it  now  appean,  were  allowed 
on  fraudulent  representations:  these,  of  course,  might  fairly  be 
cancelled.  There  may  be  grounds  for  limiting  others  to  the 
lives  of  the  present  holders.  And  a  period  ought  at  once  to  be 
fixed  for  the  determination  of  the  rest.  With  respect  to  the 
pensions  allowed  to  the  families  and  dcsccndante  of  the  various 
cliiefs  and  pruices  we  conquered  and  tleposed,  wc  must  proceed 
with  more  deliberation.  Still  we  nmst  reineuibur  that  ihc  people 
of  India  have  a  ri^ht  to  insist  that  we  should  not  make  these 
fiunilies  perpetou  burdens  upon  the  country.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  founders  of  these  families  were  perhaps, 
in  every  instance,  adventuim  and  usurpers.   They  are  all  of 
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recent  and  questionable  origin,  and  the  fortune  of  war  having 
decided  agaioBt  ihem,  and  installed  as  in  the  goveroment  of  the 
country,  we  are  obliging  the  people  to  maintain  the  old  as  well 
aa  the  new  government.  Neither  these  adventurera  themaelvea 
nor  any  other  conquerors  ever  acted  in  this  manner.  We  have« 
however*  often  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  ourselves  a  little 
trouble^  made  the  mistake,  ana-  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  acknow* 
ledffe  our  error,  and  to  give  ounelv^  the  trouble  of  looking  into 
each  case,  with  a  view  of  ascertaininn^  whether  some  arrnni^e- 
ments  may  not  be  made  which  wiil  be  !)ctter  for  the  general 
interest.  Our  honour  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  upholding  the 
perpetuity  of  these  concessions,  the  burden  of  which  is  laidf,  not 
upon  ourselves,  but  ii])on  our  ialpless  subjects.  As  was  sugf^ested 
with  respect  lo  the  existing  native  governments,  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  commute  some  of  these  pensions  for  certain  sums  of 
money*  and  others  fiur  estates  pcocnmble  by  govemmmM.  All 
should  be  confined  to  the  direct  line.  Some»  or  all,  may  be  made 
to  diminish  gradually,  a  reduction  being  effected  at  each  step  in 
the  succession.  For  instance,  they  may  be  diminished  one* 
fourth  on  the  demise  of  the  present  holdiers ;  another  fourth  aa 
the  demise  of  their  successors;  and  so  on,  till  in  the  fifth  gen^ 
ration  they  would  become  extinct.  The  extinction  of  those 
pensions  to  wliich  tliis  method  might  be  applied,  woukl  thm  be 
extended  over  more  than  a  century,  so  that  even  generations  still 
unborn  would  be  benefited  bv  them,  and  ao  hardship  whatever 
would  be  intiicted  on  the  |)resent  holders.  What  we  have  in 
view  maybe  effected  ifi  various  ways:  whut  is  required  of  us  is, 
that  we  shouid  at  once  admit,  and  act  upon  ihe  admission,  that 
justice  to  India  necessitateB  our  attemptim;  to  remove  these  bmM 
dens  as  soeedily  and  as  effeotoally  as  pcMStole. 

IV.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  still  more  im« 
pormnt  subject  of  what  we  call  the  Indian  debt  Onr  ebanoe  of 
being  able  to  address  ourselves  successfully  to  the  two  measures 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  depends  mainly  upon  what 
we  show  our  intentions  to  be  with  respect  to  this ;  because,  if  we 
do  not  make  it  evident,  that  with  respect  to  the  dc!>t  wc  are 
desirous  of  doing  what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  India,  it  will 
be  felt  that  we  can  have  none  but  seUish  motives  in  any  attempis 
which  we  may  make  to  consolidate  the  empire,  and  to  relieve  its 
finances  iroui  unnecessary  deductions.  Those  who  niidcrtake 
these  measures  ought  themselves  to  stand  clear  of  suspicion: 
thcie  ought  to  be  no  grounds  for  allegations  of  their  being  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  absorption  of  the  dependent  govern* 
meats,  and  in  die  prodoctiveness  of  the  revenue. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  debt  represents  the  sums  <tf 
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mney  wc  have  spent  for  the  tm  pnrpwet  <if  einyi&g  on  our 
tnkde  daring  the  time  that  the  cowpany  yvtm  a  commevml  mo* 

ciation,  ana  of  conquering  the  country.  Speaking  generally, 
though,  of  course,  not  with  f^trict  corrnctneps,  for  the  former  of 
these  two  objects  we  a|)pcai  to  have  spent  a  sum,  redeemable  at 
12,000,000/.,  and  for  the  latter  we  have  incurred  liabilities  now 
nniuuiiting  to  48,000,000/.,  of  which  a  part  was  spent  bcyontl  the 
bouudai  ies  of  India  in  our  late  attempt  to  anticipate  the  iiiliucnce 
of  Russia  in  Central  Aaia,  and  some  also,  we  suppose,  in  our 
first  Burmese  war.  With  re&pect  to  the  former  of  these  two 
items  of  the  debt,  we  must  not  foiget  that  in  the  year  1834,  by 
an  act  of  the  imperial  pariiamenty  a  sum  of  ttfiOOfiOOL  was  placed 
in  the  luuida  of  tlie  commiaiooen  ibr  tike  icdoction  of  tbe 
nariooal  deb^  to  aocmwdate  at  compoimd  tntemty  till  the  year 
1874»  when  it  will  be  competent  for  the  then  gofcniiient  of  tiufl 
country  to  efiect  its  redemption*  Upon  this  we  may  obaerve, 
that  in  these  days,  when  all  the  worid  appears  in  motion,  and 
such  extensive  commercial  changes  are  talc  in  place,  the  delay  of 
the  regeneration  of  India  for  one  and  twenty  years  may  be  irre- 
parable. We  should  like  to  sec  the  redemption  of  this  stock,  as 
well  as  of  the  debt,  completely  effected  long  before  the  year  1874. 
The  event  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1834  is  too  remote,  and  is 
besides,  after  all,  contingent  on  what  may,  at  the  date  fixed,  be 
the  pleasure  of  parliameni,  and,  we  may  add,  on  what  may  thea 
be  the  position  of  alBairs  in  this  country.  But  in  whatever  way 
this  may  be  decided  when  1874  comes,  we  are  now  obliging  tm 
inhabitania  of  India  to  pay  interest  npon  the  stodt  and  opon  the 
debt  we  hafe  just  mentioned.  This  interest  amoonts  annually 
to  3,000,000/. 

Now,  this  is  a  proceeding  which,  we  maintain,  cannot  be  jus- 
tified.   We  acknowledge  our  inability  to  see  how  it  difiers  in 

firinciple  from  the  proconsular  exactions  of  the  Roman  empire, 
t  is  true  that  n  few  new  names  have  been  introduced,  tCHjether 
witii  the  new  machinery  oi'  funds  and  stock,  but  this  conFtitutes 
no  essential  diiierence.  Wc  do  not  send  a  Verres  to  a  concjuercd 
province,  to  exact  with  a  high  hand  what  he  can  for  the  imperial 
treasury  and  lor  himself.  This  would  shock  our  nice  modern  sense 
of  propriety.  But  we  do  what  comes  to  much  the  same  sort  ot 
thing.  We  capitalize  the  money  that  we  have  spent  in  conquering 
India.  To  secure  intersst  npon  this,  we  impoae  teams  npon 
India,  the  proceeds  of  winch  ate  to  be  remitted  to  England;  and 
for  the  purj>ose  of  gathering  in  these  tazes^  we  send  to  India  so 
many  hundred  ooUectors,  and  so  many  thousand  troops.  Oat 
American  colonists  acted  very  pioperiy  when  the}r  declined  bemg 
tieated  in  this  wi^.   Let  us  hope  that  an  age  which  has  beoome 
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my  BeMkive  about  ilavwjt  ■Kmopcliit»  diaabilitke,  and  gene* 
xall  V  upon  all  wrnmbi  inflicted  governrntnta*  and  maintaiood 
by  laws,  will  not  aUow  thia  taxing  of  India  Ibr  the  benefit  of 

Englaad  to  r^knain  much  longer  unnoticed* 

When  men  live  under  a  deapodam,  or  are  aubject  to  the  role  of 
a  privileged  ordar»  the  moral  aentimenta  of  all  cbwcfl^  aa  mneb 
of  those  who  aie  nafiurij  devaCed  as  of  those  who  are  uafairlr 

depressed,  become,  in  various  ways,  deadened  and  pervertedf. 
They  almost  become  incapable  of  admiring  generosit}^  and  of 
syiii[)atlii/jng  with  the  efforts  of  those  who  wish  to  ?ec  what  is 
right  done,  and  the  happiness  of  the  species  advanced.  It  is 
only  when  bocietv  lias  reached  such  a  n.  int  that  a  numerous  and 
intelligent  middle  chvss  hits  been  callt  ti  into  existence,  capable  of 
formiiig  opinions  upoii  social  and  political  ^[ucstions,  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  give  predominance  to  its  opinions,  that  mankind 
begin  to  ieel  nneaaj  at  tbe  oontemplalion  of  many  of  tboae 
unjust  and  oppreaai?e  arrangements,  whtdi  in  other  atases  of 
aociety  aie  nnafoidably  aanctioned  by  lawa^  and  upbud  by 
governments.  Our  late  social  and  political  history  is  little  more 
than  the  history  of  tbe  manner  in  which  these  sentiments  have 
now  fiur  some  time  been  manifesting  themaelvea  in  tbe  breasts  of 
tbe  people  of  this  countrft  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  nave  struggled,  with  more  or  less  success,  generally  with 
very  signal  suceess,  to  carry  them  out,  and  embody  them  in  our 
institutions.  Tiiese  indications  of  a  strong  iove  of  justice,  and 
of  the  existence,  generally,  of  right  moral  feelings,  among  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  is  after  all  the  only  sure  ground  upon 
which  we  can  rest  any  re.l^uliable  liupcs  for  the  future  ot  our 
civilization.  An  power  gradually  de^scends,  wc  see  that  the  ever 
enkiging  circle  of  tboae  who  are  summoned  to  its  exeroise  is 
cfaaracteiia^y  not  by  violence,  or  by  blind  selfiabness,  as  was  too 
flHKb  the  case  at  odaer  epochs,  but  by  a  sore,  though  at  timea 
perhaps  rudely  expressed,  senee  of  wliat  is  just  and  right.  We 
willingly,  therefore,  and  we  think  leaaonably,  indulge  the  hope» 
tiMt  tbe  tiaae  ia  not  distant  when  the  vast  importance  of  all  that 
concerns  the  welftie  of  the  nnllions  of  India  will  be  acknow- 
ledged; when  the  public  will  feel,  what  even  statesmen  can 
hardlv  be  said  to  have  felt  hitherto,  an  interest  in  promoting 
their  prosperity;  and  a{)peals  to  our  sense  of  justice  and  duty 
will  be  made  on  their  behalf.  If  bo,  we  shall  soon  find  public 
opinion  pointin|j  out  what  onfziht  to  be  the  aims  and  principles  of 
our  Indian  admmistratiun,  and  even  insisting  upon  the  measures 
by  which  etiect  may  be  given  to  those  principles.  And  iure- 
most  amons  these  measures  we  doubt  not  but  tbat  a  just  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  will  plaee  tbe  extinction  of  our 
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Indian  debt,  which  not  only  lajB  a  heavy  burden  npon  the  popu* 
laUon  of  India,  but  also  prevents  oar  undertaking  those  iDtemal 

impro.  eniciits  upon  which  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
India  dependa 

Whenever  the  state  of  our  Indian  finances  may  allow  lis  to 
commence  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  it  will  indeed  be 

mon?;trons  if  \ve  show  any  inclination  to  retain  it  as  Indian 
stock  upon  which  dividends  are  to  be  paid  in  T.ond(»n  by  means 
of  taxes  imposed  upon  India.  Not  only  ought  every  pound  of 
surplus  to  be  devoted  to  this  object,  but  our  policy  also  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the  creation  of  a  surplus  to  be  so  appropriated. 
Last  year  we  were  just  beginning  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  little 
balance  in  our  favour,  though  the  Burmese  war  may  perhaps  by 
thk  time  have  brought  back  the  too  iamillar  deficiency.  If, 
however,  the  two  measures  to  which  we  have  already  adverted 
were  carried  out— the  consolidation  of  the  empire,  and  the 
extinction  of  assignments  and  jx>nsions — ^we  should  then  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  off  the  whole  debt  in  at  most  fifteen  years.  A 
h(md  Jide  inlention  to  extinguish  the  debt  would  justify  our 
undertaking,  or  rather  would  oblige  us  to  undertake,  these 
measures.  A?  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  effect  cither  ol  thcin  suniniarilv,  but  wc  speak  of  them  in  this 
way,  for  the  purpose  of  sliowincr  that  Iiulia,  it  its  nffairs  arc  admi- 
nistered in  a  conscientious  and  enlightened  manner,  |)ossesse8 
within  herself  ample  resources  for  relieving  her  industry  from 
thijj  load  which  sve  have  placed  u|K)n  it;  and  of  becoiiiiiig  the 
most  lightly  taxed  country  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  inconastencr  in  recommending,  while  we  protest 
against  India  being  saddled  with  the  perpetual  payment  of  the 
interest  of  this  debt,  that  she  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
capital.  Our  object  is  twofold:  first,  we  wish  to  relieve  the 
minds  of  the  governors  of  India  from  the  degrading  consdoos* 
ness  of  mean  and  selfish  motives  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to 
lighten  the  burdens  and  lay  foundations  for  the  permanent  pro- 
nioti<m  of  the  prosperity  of  Indin,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  which  present  circumstances  render  practicable.  Wfien 
men  are  called  upon  to  net,  they  nuist  consider  what,  under  the 
circumj^tanccs  before  them,  can  be  done.  It  would  be  an  enor- 
mous advanti^e  to  India  that  this  debt  with  its  consefjuent 
rcmittuuces  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  should  be  got  nd  ui, 
so  that  for  the  future  her  resources  would  be  kept  at  home  £ot 
the  constmction  of  works  of  utility,  and  for  the  enrichment  of 
her  own  population.  India  possesses  means  ibr  enabling  her  to 
effect  this  desirable  riddance,  and  it  can  only  be  effected  by  her 
employing  those  means  for  this  purpose.   The  imperial  legislap 
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tare  is  not  likely  to  impose  this  debt  upon  the  people  of  Enp^land, 
or  to  insist  upon  its  abandonment.  There  iLiiiaiiis  uu  other 
course  than  tnat  which  we  have  pointed  out  We  know  not 
what  portion  of  this  debt  ia  held  bj  natives*  chiefly  of  coarse 
resident  in  the  Europeanixed  capitals  of  the  different  presi- 
dencies:  it  can  hardly,  however,  be  worth  observing,  that  even  if 
the  proportion  so  held  is  great,  it  can  lessen  but  in  a  very  slight 
degree  the  pressure  of  the  debt  upon  the  industry  of  the  countiy* 
especially  as  the  revenue  of  India  is  raised  almost  entirely  from 
the  land. 

V.  The  next  point  to  which  we  will  advert  depends  for  its 
adequate  accomplishment  u|)o[i  the  carrying  out  of  the  mea«nre8 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  If  the  affairs  of  India  should 
ever  be  administered  in  the  s|)irit  and  widi  the  views  we  have 
ic commended,  the  result  would  be  a  large  yearly  disposable 
surplus^  amply  sufficient  for  enabling  her  to  provide  out  of  her 
own  resources  such  a  system  of  niUways  as  would  place  the 
whole  of  the  interior  in  ready  communication  with  the  coast. 
This  is  the  most  pressing,  in  an  industrial  and  economical  point 
of  vie    of  all  the  wants  of  India, 

There  is  no  other  large  portion  of  the  world,  inhabited  by 
civilized  men^  so  badly  provided  with  means  for  the  transit  of 
goods,  or  for  any  kind  of  communication.  This  ever  has  been, 
and  is  now  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  ever  was  before,  the  great 
clog  upon  the  prosperity  and  advance  of  the  Hindoo.  It  is  more 
so  than  it  was  before,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  the  articles  which  India  is  required  to  produce, 
and  for  the  production  of  which  nature  has  adapted  her  soil  and 
climate,  such  as  sugar  and  cotton,  are  exceedingly  bulky,  and 
must  in  India  be  produced  in  dbtricts  which  are  generally 
situated  at  considerable  distances  finom  the  coast  Now  this  i» 
an  obstacle  which,  if  she  alone  produced  these  articles,  would 
not  much  affect  her  prosperity :  its  only  effect  would  then  be  to 
enhance  the  price  of  the  articles  to  the  consumeni,  and  to. some 
extent  to  deteriorate  their  quality,  and  to  limit  their  consump- 
tion. But  as  she  now  has  to  compete  in  the  production  of  these 
articles  with  Islands  such  as  the  Mauritius,  ami  Cu!)a,  and  with 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  possesses  the  most  extensive 
natural  system  of  water  communication  in  the  world,  she  is 
beaten  out  of  the  market  by  this  one  disadvantage.  Her  natural 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  cheapness  of  labour — her  labour 
being  so  cheap  that  it  will  bear  the  cost  of  transporUtion  to  the 
JtCauritius  mid  to  the  West  Indies — are  all  overbalanced  bj  thia 
one  great  want  If  she  had  to  comjpete  with  these  countnsa  in 
the  articles  which  formed  the  staples  ot  her  ancient  commeroe^such 
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n  spices,  precioas  stones,  ivory,  and  the  finest  teztak  fabrioB^  the 
price  of  which  as  compared  with  their  bulk  was  great,  the  want 

of  which  \vc  nrc  spcfikinp;  would  be  but  little  felt.  Commerce 
in  such  articles  was  capable  of  sustaining  not  oniy  the  difficulties 
of  Indian  transit,  but  all  the  risks  also  and  expenses  of  land- 
carriage  across  the  coniim  iit  of  Asia.  But  now  every  cuiiUmon 
of  the  question  is  altered.  Such  are  the  changes  which  time, 
art,  discovery,  in  a  word,  the  progress  of  civilization,  cdecl  in  the 
circumstances  and  fortunes  of  nations.  India  haa  now  to  rest 
her  chance  of  prosperity  upon  her  ability  to  sustain  competition 
^th  distant  parts  of  the  world  in  a  class  of  articles  entirely 
different  from  those  upon  which  her  wealth  rested  in  former 
daySy  and  which  we  almost  deem  for  ever  associated  with  her 
name.  And  this  new  competition^  on  account  of  the  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  islands  and  countries  which  are  her 
competitors  in  the  production  of  these  bulky  articles,  raihoads 
alone,  an  invention  of  yesterday,  can  enable  lier  to  sustain. 

There  is  anoiln  r  subject,  and  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest, 
which  the  foregoing  remarks  will  enable  our  readers  to  connect, 
as  it  has  long  been  connected  in  our  own  mind,  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  capabilities  of  India.  It  is  the  subject  uf  Americau 
slavery.  In  India,  we  are  persuaded,  may  be  found  the  easy 
and  natural  and  iiresistible  iwlution  of  this  ^reat  difficulty — the 
opprobrium  of  our  modem  civilisation.  All  history  demonstrates 
m  impossibili^  of  annulling  by  force,  however  fmursble 
circumstances  may  be  for  its  application,  any  of  the  general 
laws  of  commerce.  The&ilure  of  Napoleon's  continental  system 
and  of  our  African  squadron  are  conclusive  upon  this  point. 
But  it  is  npon  this  verv  impoFsibllitv  that  our  hopes  are  founded. 
Only  let  India  be  enabled — and  a  complete  svstom  of  milwavs, 
and  the  other  encouragements  which  we  should  then  have  an 
apparatus  for  ajiplying,  will  enable  her — to  produce  sugar  and 
cotton  cheaper  tiian  Cuba  and  Louisiana,  and  then  the  motive 
for  maintaining  the  slave-trade,  and  slavery  itself,  will  no  longer 
exist.  What  will  no  longer  pay  will  no  longer  be  maintaiued. 
And  so^  and  so  only»  may  we  hope  to  witness  the  euthanasia  of 
sUvery.  Slavery  rests  upon  the  fact  tbal^  under  present  cif^ 
camstances,  there  are  certain  regions  in  which  alone  sugar  and 
cotton  can  be  produced  in  snilicient  quantities  to  supply  the 
markets  of  Europe,  and  that  in  these  regions  the  negro  slave  h 
the  only  labourer  that  can  be  procured.  Only,  however,  supply 
India  with  the  conditions  recjui-ite  f(»r  enabling  her  to  turn  to 
acconm  lu  r  cheap  and  skilled  labour,  and  no  one  who  reflects 
for  a  moment  can  doubt  what  the  result  will  be.  She  ^^ill 
undersell  in  Eiurope,  aud^  we  doubt  uot^  abo  at  the  HavaaDahy 
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;at  Rio  JaQciro,  and  at  New  Orleaxits,  the  slave  produce  ot  tiie 
West  India  Islands,  Brazil,  and  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Unioiu  And  then  the  work  which  we  hare  been 
attempting  to  do  bj  blockading  sqoadnmi^  treaties,  and  aboli- 
tion agitation,  and  which  can  never  be  effected  by  such  means, 
will  be  done.  It  will  have  been  effected  by  the  nmple  opera- 
tion of  the  first  law  of  commerce,  which  gives  the  command  of 
the  market  to  those  who  can  produce  the  cheapest 

If  the  millions  which  have  been  spent  in  vain  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  had  been  spent  in  privincr  railways  to  India,  and  perhaps 
in  some  instances  in  aiding,  by  means  of  advances,  in  the  esta- 
bJisliinent  of  cotton  pkmtations  and  sngar  factories,  we  should 
probably  have  already  begun  to  sec  some  effect  produced  upon 
American  slavery.    Our  aim  ought  to  be  to  make  slavery  un- 

f rofitable.    A.s  we  are  in  possession  of  India  we  can  do  this, 
t  is  childish  to  suppose  that  we  can  obtain  our  object  in  Cuba, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States^  in  any  other  way. 

A  reason  why  lailways  in  India  should  be  constructed  by  the 
government,  and  with  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  country,  is, 
that  they  would  be  made  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  ac  c(jm* 
modating  existing  traffic,  as  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
industry  and  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  That  the  govern- 
ment is  a  military  aespotism,  though  of  the  very  mildest  kind, 
is  another  reason.  Under  such  a  form  of  2:overnment  it  may 
be  found  very  inconvenient  that  what  will  become  practically  the 
only  means  of  coiuiuunication — and,  too,  sucii  means  of  commu- 
nication as  railways  supply — siiouid  be  iu  the  hands  of  companies 
of  speculators. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  England  to  imagine  the  extent  of  the 
advantage  which  railways  would  confer  upon  IndiiL  Previous 
to  their  introduction  here,  the  means  of  communication  which 
Great  Britain  possessed  were  the  most  complete  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  Not  only  did  the  extent  of  our  coast  line, 
with  its  numerous  harboura^  give  our  island,  no  part  of  which  is 
at  any  very  great  distance  from  the  sea,  natural  advantages  for 
communication  elsewhere  unknown,  but  to  this  we  had  added 
many  thousand  n)i!r^  of  canal  and  of  river  navigation,  and  such 
a  universally  extended  network  of  high-roads  and  by-roads,  that 
perhaps  not  a  field,  certainly  not  a  homestead  in  England  was 
naif  a  mile  distant  from  some  t?ood  practicable  public  thorough- 
fare; while,  of  course,  all  our  tliousand  factories  were  placed 
each  upon  some  road  or  canal,  so  that  goods  were  at'  once  for* 
warded  from  their  warehouses^  without  any  impediment,  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  world.  Not  one  of  these  advan- 
lage%  however,  does  India  yet  possess.'  Its  vast  extent  places 
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the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  impracticable  distances 
from  the  coast  Besides^  the  coast  itself,  from  Us  sin^lar  want 
of  harbours,  Is  not  adapted  £>r  facilitating  communication  or 
traffic  It  possesses  no  canals^  and  hafdly  a  road  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  To  confer  railroads,  therefore,  upon  India  would  not 
be,  what  It  was  in  our  case,  giving  increased  power  to  a  principle 
of  life  and  activity  which  was  already  in  vigorous  operation, 
but  it  would  be  setting  in  operation  for  the  first  time  tne  most 
poworfnl  principle  of  industrial  life  and  activitv.  Onr  ?TicnTi<=:  of 
communication  were  nlrea(!v  so  good  that  enormous  tacliiiies 
had  been  thereby  offered  for  the  development  of  our  resources. 
The  Hindoo  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  }et  felt  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  stimulus  which  these  facilities  supply.  In  consider- 
ing what  the  commerce  of  India  is  caiiable  of  becoming,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselyes  to  be  misled  by  any  references  to  what 
it  is  at  present  In  lam  inland  districts  the  commerce  of  bulky 
ffoods  cannot  exist  without  suitable  means  of  communication. 
Without  these  the  germ  of  future  greatness  may  exist,  as  that  of 
the  oak  exists  in  the  acorn  whicn  may  have  fallen  on  a  rock, 
until,  however,  certain  conditions  be  presented  to  it,  that  germ 
will  lie  dormant.  A  general  system  of  railways  would  give  to 
In(ha  the  conditions  for  the  germination  and  growth  of  her 
commercial  prosperitv. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion which  a  country  previously  possessed,  is  not  the  only  way  of 
estimating  the  value  of  railroads  in  any  particular  case  ;  their 
value  is  also  in  proportion  to  the  cxtcbt  of  the"  countiy  which 
adopts  them.  In  considering  the  case  of  India  this  ought  to  be 
much  insisted  upon.  In  a  small  kingdom  they  are  of  considei^ 
able  importance;  but  in  an  extensive  empire  their  importance  is 
more  than  proportion  ably  great.  Their  value  increases  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  increase  of  the  distance  they 
traverse.  If  railroads  had  only  been  extended  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  London  they  would  still  have  been  of  much 
use,  but  when  extended  tr>  Kent,  Cornwall,  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Wale?,  and  Scotland,  they  become  useful  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  which,  had  their  radius  been  kss,  ihey 
would  not  nave  subserved  at  aU.  They  now  connect  with  the 
seats  of  all  our  dilierent  manufactures  those  who  consume  their 
produce,  in  many  instances  those  who  supply  their  respective 
mateiiak.  They  connect  with  their  customers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  the  districts  from  which  we  draw  the  difierent 
articles  of  agricultural  produce.  They  carry  our  foreign  mails 
to  the  ports  of  shipment  They  enable  us  in  a  few  hours  to 
change  our  climate.   They  facilitate  the  transmission  of  militaiy 
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stores  and  the  movenicnt  of  troop?.  They  ciuiljle  all  classes  to 
transfer  themselves,  in  the  LninsacUon  of  business  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  employment,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  And  as 
greater  distances  are  annihilated,  and  remoter  districts  con- 
nected, so  do  these  advantages  midtiply ;  they  are  multiplied  by 
every  extenrioo  of  the  radios  of  the  circle  embraced.  Judged 
of  ia  this  way^  who  can  estimate  the  value  of  railways  to  India 
--•to  a  great  condnent,  subject  to  one  government^  and  inha- 
bited by  one  hundred  and  6fty  millions  of  industrious  and 
civilized  men  ?  The  resources  of  the  whole  would  be  made 
available  for  all^  and  any  portion  of  their  resources  might  be 
transferred  to  or  concentrated  upon,  any  point  where  they 
might  be  needed.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  no  approach 
to  anythinc^  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  thought  abouL  This 
would  at  once,  and  as  its  first-fruit,  enable  us,  and  nothing  else 
that  we  can  imagine  would  have  the  same  effect,  to  prevent  for 
the  future  the  recurrence  of  the  heretofore  periodical  famines  of 
India,  the  horrors  of  which  can  hardly  be  pictnied  to  tiie  mind 
of  the  more  fortunately  circumstanced  European,  It  would 
enable  us  to  concentrate  upon  any  point,  at  a  few  days'  notice^ 
the  military  resources  of  a  nundred  and  sixty  millions  <tf  men, 
which  would  at  once  render  all  ideas  of  invading  India  from 
across  the  deserts  of  Asia  too  great  an  absurdity  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  The  means  which  we  should  thus  obtain 
of  concentrating  and  wielding  the  power  of  the  empire  would 
render  India,  as  long  as  we  retained  our  place  upon  the  ocean^ 
completely  impregnable. 

Such  a  system  of  communications  would  also  render  possible, 
lor  the  first  time  in  India,  a  general  interchange  of  ideas,  and  a 
vast  enlargement  of  the  field  from  which  men  receive  impres- 
sions iuul  sensations.  Intellectually,  and  morally  too,  inasmuch 
as  the  moral  is  closely  connected  with  the  intellectual  condition, 
this  has  ever  been  the  great  want  of  the  Hindoo.  Everywhere 
in  India,  with  the  partial  exceptions  of  the  Punjaub  and  of  the 
north-west  provinces,  mind,  unmfluenced  by  any  except  the  most 
strictly  loou  impressions,  has  vegetated  in  one  form,  so  similar 
everywhere,  and  so  peculiar,  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  type  of 
human  character,  and  has  never  appeared  as — what  mind  has 
ever  asserted  its  right  to  in  Europe — an  independent  power,  the 
interpreter  and  lord,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  material  world, 
and  the  arbiter  and  architect  of  the  destinies  of  man.  This  dif- 
ference has  sprung  out  of  the  greater  variety  of  our  experience, 
and  from  the  extent  and  character  of  the  field  which  is  subtnittcd 
to  our  observation.  With  us  nature  is  more  varied  in  iu  aspects, 
and  of  a  sturdier  character;  the  daily  wauu  ol  our  lives  have 
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come  to  be  far  more  numerous,  and  can  only  be  supplied  from 
a  great  variety  of  fields,  and  now,  indeed,  require  for  their 
supply  the  whole  world.  It  is  in  this  that  the  foundations  of  our 
moral  and  intellectual  differences  rest.  Now  railways  would  be  ihe 
first  step,  and  a  very  jorreat  one,  towards  aliering  the  circuni>tancea 
which  have  hithcrio  depressed  and  enervated  the  mind  of  the 
Hindoo.  Tbejr  would  not  assimilate  his  mental  condition  in  these 
matten  to  our  own.  Thit  this  Bhonld  ever  be  done,  most  pro- 
bably fbnnt  no  part  of  tbe  Great  Design,  which  we  find  eTeiy- 
^hefe  charactenzed  by  endless  wiety.  They  would,  however^ 
eflect  much ;  they  would  create  new  circumstancefl^  which  coold 
act  opon  the  Hindoo  only  by  enlarging,  qaickeniog^  and  inYigo-' 
rating  his  intellectual  faculties.  They  would  .contribute  some- 
thing  towards  setting  in  motion  his  stagnant  mind. 

This  is  n  very  fruitful  topic.  All  the  measures  which  we  have 
hitherto  rccoiniiu  ruled  would  contribute  to  the  mornl  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  Hindoo  onlv  sccoiuianly ;  tiieir 
primary  and  direct  object  being  the  promotion  and  dcveiopnient 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  conntrv.  Their  claim  to  he 
considered  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measures  muj>l  mainly  rest 
upon  the  degree  in  which  they  would  secure  this  latter  object. 
Inaamuchy  however^  aa  anions  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  la  to 
•ay,  anioi^  thoae  who  derive  ue  means  of  their  aubaistence  firooa 
the  fruits  of  thought  and  labour,  nothing  appeara  to  contribute 
more  to  intellectual  activity,  and  even  to  an  improved  state  o£ 
moral  feeling,  than  a  state  of  ptogreasive  material  well*being, 
we  may  recommend  all  these  measures  upon  the  former  and 
higher  grounds.  Once  shake  the  contentea  acquiescence  of  the 
Hindoo  in  hh  present  scantilv  provided  mode  of  life,  by  placing 
within  his  reach  new  comforts  and  enjoyments,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  ignorant  declamation  wliich  we  so  frccjuintiy 
hear  against  luxury,  elevate  those  wliu  cnn  secure  them  to  a 
higher  position  —for  they  form  the  foundation  of  the  differences 
which  distinguish  the  civilized  man  from  the  saviige ;  and  let  him, 
througii  hb  new  wants,  and  the  means  he  must  use  to  supply 
them,  feel  his  connexion  with  his  disunt  countrymen,  and  even 
with  the  other  ftmilies  of  the  human  race,  and  who  can  doubt 
but  tliat  his  mind  will  be  roused  from  its  present  t(»rpidity,  and 
that  it  will  be  enlaiged  and  strengUiened ;  and  that  moral  senti- 
ments, now  dormant^  or  feebly  eamrcised,  will  be  called  into 
action,  and  that  othen,  now  perverted,  will  assume  what  we 
should  deem  their  more  natural  character.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  mo«t  marked  peculiaritv  of  Hindrx)  feeling.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  if  society  in  India  were,  to  any  considerable  degree,, 

to  become  animated  with  the  iustiucts  oi  trade  and  oonuneroc^ 
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which  would  inevitably  result  from  any  such  lievelopineKits  of 

its  resources  as  we  have  been  contemplating,  the  sentiments 
which  arise  out  of  the  institution  of  castes  wotild  maintain  their 
grouud  niucb  longer.  This  institution,  and  the  feeling  which 
guard  it,  can  only  exist  in  a  stationary  state  of  society;  as 
soon  as  its  state  begins  to  be  one  of  progression,  tiiey  become 
impossible.  In  such  a  state  diere  would  be  a  constant  pressure 
ai!;ainst  their  maintenance  at  every  point,  which  would  eventu- 
ally overwhelm  them.  At  such  periods  everything  is  in  a  slate 
of  fennentation.  Indmdoals  and  classes  are  constantly  changing 
plaooBi  Men  are  on  all  sides  moving,  and  are  ceaselewly  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other.  The  attainment  of  the  object  of 
which  aU  are  in  pursuit^  becomes^  with  all,  the  paramoant  consi- 
deration. By  tacit,  bat  universal  consent,  all  obstructions  that 
hinder  its  attainment  are  removed. 

Vi.  We  now  pass  to  the  c(>ii?idcration  of  that  department  of 
administration  which  aims,  primarily,  at  the  moral  improvement 
of  tiie  people;  or  perhaps  we  mitxlit  say,  with  more  propriety, 
which  aims  at  securing,  against  the  assaults  of  criine,  their  mate- 
rial weil-bein^,  and  of  promoting  it  tlirough  the  eutorceinent  of 
habits  of  moral  rectitude.  Here  we  have  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  laws  themselves,  to  the  forms  of  legal  procedure,  and  to 
the  machinery  we  have  provided  for  the  execution  of  the  lawsi 

With  respect  to  the  whole  of  this  subject,  we  would  fint 
observe,  that  it  would  very  much  contribute  to  the  consolidation 
of  our  Indian  empire,  were  we  to  render  uniform*  Uiroughout 
the  different  presiaencies,  the  law,  ai^  all  that  is  connected  with 
its  administration.  The  more  extensive  the  internal  commercial 
relations  of  India  become,  and  the  greater,  in  consequence,  the 
amount  of  personal  intercourse  brtwccn  the  inhabitants  of  dif- 
lerent  parts  of  the  country,  the  more  strongly  will  the  want  of 
such  uniforuiity  be  felt.  The  union  of  the  seven  Saxua  king;- 
doms  into  which  Enirlaiid  had  been  divided,  j)ossessed,  only  on  a 
very  much  smaller  scale,  analogous  advantages.  It  would  be  a  gpreat 
advantage  to  our  Indian  subjects  to  know,  that  to  whatever  part  of 
the  empire  business  might  carry  them,  they  would  find  the  laws,and 
the  method  of  tbeur  administratioo,  the  same  as  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  respectively  in  their  native  provinces.  This  would 
contribute  much  towards  creating  the  feeling  that  India  was  aooBH 
mon  country,  in  which  a  native  of  any  part  mittht  efeiywhere 
find  himself  at  home;  and  thus  would  be  removed  a  very  seriotig 
o!)stacle  to  the  growth  of  habits  of  greater  locomotiveness  among 
the  general  population,  without  which  any  very  great  develop- 
ment of  Indian  prosperity  can  hardly  be  expected.  To  the 
government,  also,  oi  couzse,  it  would  very  much  simplity  the 
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details  of  adrotnistration,  that  the  same  system  was  in  force  over 
the  whole  empire.  Anj  servant  of  the  government  might  then 
be  transferred  to  any  part  of  the  empire  in  which  his  services 
might  be  required;  and  would  still  find  himself,  wherever  he 
might  be,  acquainted  with  the  laws  he  was  called  on  to  admini»" 
ter,  and  with  the  forms  of  procedure . 

Nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more  unsuitaljle  to  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  India  than  our  method 
ot  administering  law.    Ours  is  a  lii^hly  complicated  system  of 
technicalities.    It  can  only  be  explamed,  not  by  any  references 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  common  sense,  but  by  tracing 
back  the  historjr  of  its  ^uttarities  to  their  various  sources. 
Thej  are  the  fruits  of  ancient  traditioDS  and  of  andent  liberde^ 
shaped  and  coloured  by  the  jealousies,  the  encroachment^  and 
the  compromises  of  a  long  course  of  subsequent  centuries.  Our 
EnjjjUsh  system  of  law  has  grown  out  ot  a  civilization  which* 
havmg  derived  its  first  priticiples  of  life  from  the  institutions  and 
se!itinicnt?  of  the  lloman  empire,  superadded  to  these  the  spirit 
and  practices  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  was  then  modified 
by  a  church  which  aimed  at  establishing  a  theocracy,  afterwards 
passed  through  the  metamorphosis  of  feudalism,  and  was  subse- 
quently distracted,  for  a  long  period,  i)y  the  struggle  between 
the  prerogativet)  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Some  of  our  most  important  legal  maxims  and  rules  are 
solely  attributable  to  this  struggle,  and  were  devised  as  safe- 
ffuaras  to  the  subject  i^nst  the  Yindictive  and  unscrupu- 
lous proceeding  of  a  too  powerful  ffOTemment.    Our  system 
is  the  composite  result  of  these  often  antagonistic,  and  all 
strictly  European  influences.    In  India  there  is  nothing  ana- 
logous to  anything  of  this  kind.    Hindoo  civilization  is  with- 
out traditions  and  without  hif^torv.    There  have  never  existed  in 
India,  as  with  us,  rival  orders  and  co-ordinate  powers  in  the 
state.    The  |)oIitical  organization  of  society  is  there  of  the 
simplest  description.    Everything  indicates  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  a  technical  systcin  of  law  will 
be  grievously  inappropriate.     What  is  wanted  is  evidently  a 
simple,  summary,  and  rational  system ;  one  which  will  naturally 
admit  of  every  man's  pleading  his  own  cause;  which  shall  rather 
aim  at  securing  the  ends  of  justice,  than  he  ingenious  in  devinng 
forms ;  at  all  events,  which  shaU  not  delight  in  encumbering 
itself  with  an  apparatus  of  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  accused  against  undue  exercise  of  the  power  of  government 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  character  of  the 
people  and  of  the  offences  committed  by  them,  can  scarcely  be 
needed,  but  shall  be  effectual  for  the  expeditious  discovery  of 
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troth,  the  speedy  puniahmeDt  of  guilty  and  adequate  redress  of 
wrangs.  We  have,  however,  in  this  matter,  done  exactly  what 
we  ought  not  to  have  done.  We  have  given  to  India  our 
cnmbious,  technical,  and  historically-descended  method  of  admi- 
nistering justice  ;  a  system  hich  we  now  acknowledge  to  be 
fr  illing  even  to  ourselves,  and  which  we  are  begiuniog  to  find  is, 
in  many  particulars,  no  longer  necessary. 

We  will  particularize  three  of  our  Ijluudcrs: — 1.  The  en- 
couragement we  have  given  to  counsel;  2.  The  manner  in 
which  yre  have  multiplied,  and  the  importance  we  hR?e  attached 
to,  forms;  8.  The  attempt  we  have  made  to  introduce  the 
English  jury.  To  ar^ue  that  because  the  structure  and  ante- 
cedents of  European  ctvtUzation,  together  with  the  past  political 
history  of  our  own  country,  have  hitherto  made  the  mode*  of 
administering  justice,  to  which  th^  aids  belong,  acceptable  or 
advantageous  to  ourselves,  that  therefore  it  will  continue  to 
be  so  for  ever  in  this  country,  would,  particularly  at  the 
present  time,  when  we  are  engaged  in  reviewing;  our  judicial 
svstem,  be  a  sufficiently  bold,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced  assertion. 
Sut  that  it  is,  upon  the  above  grounds,  the  very  thing  which 
is  most  needed  for  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  opposite 
or  Asiatic  type  of  civilization  has  been  most  purely  and  com- 
pletely developed,  has  been  the  singularly  foolish  and  mischievous 
assumption  of  our  Indian  government  The  result  is  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  ffreat  natural  subtlety  of 
the  Hindoo,  and,  when  judged  by  an  fZtuopean  standard,  his 
unscrupulousness  as  to  truth,  and  disregard  of  what  we  consider 
the  point  of  honour,  have  been  conspicuously  encouraged. 
Peijuiy  has  enormously  increased ;  in  a  very  laige  proportion  of 
cases  convictions  arc  not  obtained.  Comparative  impunity  acts 
as  a  stimulus  to  crime,  which  has  become  far  more  abundant 
in  the  neiL':lii)ourhood  of  Calcutta,  and  in  our  oldest  provinces, 
than  it  is  tbund  to  be  in  our  latest  acquisitions.  In  petty  cases, 
the  trouble  and  cost  ot  legal  proceedings  is  so  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  point  in  litigation,  that  in  them  our  system 
amounts  substantially  to  u  denial  of  justice;  and  yet  these 
cases  ought,  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the  bulk  of 
the  popidation,  and  of  the  vast  amount  of  injury  they  in  the 
aggregate  represent,  to  meet  with  peculiar  attention. 

It  is  very  instnictive,  and  so  far  satisfactory,  to  observe  how 
signally  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  English  jury  has  failed. 

We  have  been  endeavouring  to  graft  upon  the  institutions  of 
India  the  institutions  of  Europe.  It  would  be  quite  as  likely  to 
be  an  effective  and  successful  reform  were  we  to  endeavour  to 
incorporate  with  the  institutions  of  EngUind  those  of  India. 
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Onrs  is  a  progressive  form  of  civilization ;  let  therefore, 
imai^inf;  that,  while  we  it  taiii  ihc  causes  which  produce  this 
progiessivcness,  vvc  siiperaiici  tiiose  iustiiut  ions  which  beloiipf  to 
and  characterize  the  fixed  and  immovabie  form  of  orientalism. 
For  instance,  let  us  incorporate  into  our  system  their  abnepration 
of  all  legislation,  their  pimciple  ot  immutable  law,  their  institu- 
tion of  castes,  their  tillage  communities,  and  their  peculiar  laws 
fi>r  the  regulation  of  property  in  land*  Wc  ha?e  only  to  put  the 
eaae  as  it  would  be  felt  if  applied  to  onrselvesy  in  order  to  show 
how  ignorantly  we  have  legislated  for  India.  The  man  who 
attempts  to  force  upon  India,  in  its  present  state,  European  insti- 
tutions, would,  if  consistent,  manage  in  the  same  way»  and 
employ  for  the  same  purposes,  a  punch  and  a  barb,  because  they 
were  both  horses,  or  a  French  poodle  and  a  Spanish  bloodhound, 
because  thcv  were  both  dogs. 

Our  pro})osais  and  arguments  throughout  th'n^  paper  liave  been 
in  favour  of  the  introduction  oi  biich  elements  as  would  them- 
selves spontauiously  work  the  changes  which  we  desire,  instead 
of  forcing  incompatible  institutions  upon  the  Hindoo  system, 
with  which  they  can  never  any  more  amalgamate  than  vinegar 
can  ?nth  oiL 

We  IbrbeaTi  upon  this  part  ui our  subject,  as  we  have  Ibiborne 
throughout,  to  introduce  an  array  of  fiicts,  and  of  statistical 
tableau  in  support  of  our  views,  our  object  not  being  to  write  a 
treatise  upon  India,  but  to  indicate,  as  distinctly  as  we  can  in  a 
small  space,  the  principles  upon  which  India  ought  to  be 
governed,  and  the  leading  measures  to  which  the  attention  and 
efforts  of  its  government  ought  to  be  directed.  In  doing  this, 
some  repetitions,  and  frequent  recurrence  to  those  considerations 
which  form  the  mere-pc/iSLCs  of  our  view  of  the  subject,  have 
been  unavoidabk .  The  necessity  of  this  we  trust  our  readers 
wiU  accept  as  its  apology. 

And  now  it  mav  be  asked  why,  if  we  are  to  draw  no  dividends 
from  India,  should  we  give  oureelves  such  a  world  of  trouble 
about  the  administration  of  her  government  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  her  people?  For  several  sufficient 
reasons. 

First,  because  it  is  our  duty.  If  we  choose  to  retain  the 
government  of  India,  these  must  become  our  aims.  A  pure 
uespotism  is,  of  all  forms  of  government,  that  which  on^rht  to 
feel  most  deeply  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  govcnniK  nt. 
Our  Indian  subjects  are  utterly  unable  to  attempt  or  suggest 
anything  for  tlic  benefit  of  their  common  country.  Upon  us 
rests  the  whole  weight,  not  only  of  carrying  out,  but  also  of  dis- 
coveruig  what  is  for  their  good.    Our  whole  system  may  be  lui^i* 
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directed,  our  taxes  may  be  needlessly  oppreflflive*  our  laura  may 

be  inapplicable  to  the  social  character  and  primary  institutions 
of  the  people,  and  our  mistakes  of  this  kind  inny  he  effecting, 
as  they  have  frec^ucnily  effected,  and  are  now  ctiecting,  incal- 
culahle  evil  and  misery;  and  yii,  such  is  tlie  character  of 
Hindoo  civilization,  we  may  not  get  one  particle  of  information, 
or  hear  one  wuid  of  complaint  iroui  the  sufferers  themselves.  As 
we  said  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  the  very  idea  of  political  agita- 
tion»  or  c£  the  various  means  by  which,  in  Europe,  those  who 
waSex  from  the  injustice  or  the  mistakes  of  their  rulers  endeavour 
to  secure  xedress,  has  never  occurred  to  the  Indian  mind*  The 
probability,  indeed,  is — so  completely  ignorant  is  the  Hindoo 
vpon  subjects  of  political  and  economical  import — that  he  would 
not  even  be  aware  of  the  cause  of  his  misery.  It  is  not  merely 
tlint  such  trains  of  thought  would  be  difficult  or  distasteful,  but 
^  that  they  arc  thoronp:;lily  alien  to  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  tfie 
Asiatic;  he  would  not  make  the  attempt  to  enter  upon  them,  or 
to  comprehend  them:  his  th()u;i^his  run  in  other  channels.  If 
national  distress  was  toicctl  upou  his  atteutiou,  in  all  probability 
the  only  solution  he  vvuuld  ever  huz  ad  would  be,  that  God  Wiis 

great,  and  that  it  w^  his  will ;  or  perhaps  he  might  get  as  far  as 
^e  confession  of  indifiFerent  jgnoranoe  implied  in  his  stereotyped 
remark  o(  who  knomf  His  only  practical  conclusion  would  he 
— resignation.  The  conjuncture  of  circumstances  that  would 
lead  to  any  popular  outbreak  ia^  under  our  government,  not 
worth  considering ;  these  facts  multiply  oor  responsibility  a 
thousandfold.  Wc  have  studied  the  science,  and  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  art,  of  government ;  and  though  we  may  be 
far  enough  from  having  perfected  the  science,  yet  we  have 
deduced  from  our  acquaintance  ^^•lth  a  long  range  of  history 
many  principles.  The  Hindoo  cannot  do  this,  not  having  yet 
arrived  at  the  idea  ot  history  ;  and  our  own  experience  has  laught 
us  the  advantage  of  acting  upon  these  principles,  aad  wc  arc  bound 
to  give  to  India  the  benefit  ot  this  knowledge,  applying  our  know- 
ledge iu  such  degrees  and  modes  as  the  circumstances  and 
ehaiaeCef  of  India  prescribe. 

The  weapon  with  which  the  advocates  of  an  enlightened 
policy  towards  India  will  be  fought  will  he»  the  good  intentions 
and  the  integrity  of  the  East  India  Compsny.  With  the 
multitude  this  argument^  if  it  can  be  called  ao  argument,  is 
conclusive  of  the  whole  matter.  Only  let  this  integrity  and 
these  good  intentions  be  once  proved,  and  they  have  noticing 
further  to  say.  The  issue,  however,  of  this  point  is  so  utterly 
irrelevant  at  the  present  day,  when  there  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  whoever  may  compose  the  government  of  India  will  be  in 
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the  main  honourable  men,  that  we  should  not  be  at  all  indisposed 
to  concede  that  the  present  government  possi  sses  these  merit?. 
This  concession  would  not  in  the  least  forward  the  discussion  ol* 
the  piiuciplcb  and  laeaisurcs  we  have  been  considering.  Those 
who  have  reached  the  eminence  from  whence  they  are  ahle  to 
descry  the  goal,  and  the  various  courses  by  which  it  may  be 
reached*  adapted  to  the  various  capacities  and  circumstances  of 
different  travellers,  will  not  deem  of  much  importance  the 
inten^ns  of  those  who  have  not  yet  escaped  ficom  the  tangled 
woods  which  darken  the  opposite  siae  of  the  hill. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  it  will  be  far  more  easy,  and 
far  less  costly,  to  govern  the  people  of  India  upon  the  enlightened 
and  conscientious  principles  we  have  been  recommendinnr,  than 
upon  the  present  system.  Let  the  millions  of  India  feel  that 
their  advantage  is  our  object — that  taxes  are  no  longer  to  be 
imposed  upon  their  industry  for  supplying  the  means  out  of 
which  dividends  may  be  paid  in  London  ;  let  them  see  that 
we  arc  always  anxious  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  and 
that  whatever  surplus  may  accrue  will  be  scrupulously  employed 
in  developing  their  own  resources;  let  them  feel  that  through 
our  rule  uidustry  is  encouraged,  and  prosperity  ensured; — we 
shall  then  find,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  cares  and  expenses  of 
government  diminished*  An  advancing  and  prosperous  popu- 
lation is  a  contented  one,  and  is  easily  ^ovemea. 

England,  however,  would  not  be  without  her  reward.  The 
consciousness  of  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  the  good  he  has  done,  is  suthcicnt  encouragement  for 
the  philosoplier  and  for  the  Christian:  we  all,  however,  know 
that  the  virtue  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  not  of  this  heroical 
cast.  It  is  not  that  these  motives  are  inoperative  with  the 
multitude  ;  to  affirm  diis  would  be  to  libel  our  nature  even  as  it 
exists  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  toil  hard,  and  to 
receive  but  a  scanty  share  of  thb  world's  good  things,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  come  very  little  withm  the  range  of  those 
influences  which  purify  and  elevate  the  feelings:  so  far,  indeed, 
are  they  from  being  inoperative^  that  they  become  irredstible 
when  backed  by  hopes  of  present  recompence  and  of  material 
advantages^  which,  if  alone  ptesented  to  the  mind,  would  have 
awakened  no  earnestness  or  enthusiasm,  and  might  even  have 
been  neglected.  These  additional  motives  the  repreneration  of 
India  would  amply  supply.  The  industry  ot  India  would 
no  longer  be  taxed  for  large  annual  remittances  to  England, 
but  the  increase  of  the  value  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
India^  consequent  tipon  the  dt\clo]^mcnt  of  her  incalculable 
resources,  would  iar  more  than  compensate  for  even  the  ioaa  of 
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the  whole  of  our  India  stock  and  debt.  But  as  the  whole  of 
Ibis  stock  and  debt  would  have  been  repaid*  the  entire  increase 

woTild  be  just  so  much  gain  unbalanced  by  any  losses. 

It  is  evident  that  inany  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Hindoo 
svotem  are  ultimately  referable  to  that  peculiarity  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  physical  character  of  their  vast  peninsula, 
which  has  hitherto  deprived  it  of  adequate  means  of  communi- 
cation. Only  let  any  one  endeavour  for  a  few  moments  to 
picture  to  himself  what  would  have  been  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  if  its  coasts  had  everywhere  been  indented 
with  Imjs  and  harbours,  and  its  interior  traveised  from  north  to 
sonth  with  a  chain  of  connected  Iakes»  or  a  narrow  Mediterrar 
nean  sea.  They  would  inevitably  have  been  enternrising  and 
commercial,  and  distinguished  for  their  aptitude  tor  creating 
wealth.  We  should  not  then  have  heard  of  the  stationary  charac- 
ter of  Hindoo  civilization,  or  of  the  fewness  of  the  Hindoo's  wants* 
His  civilization  would  have  been  a  progressive  one.  Familiarity 
with  the  sefij  as  well  as  with  the  land,  has  hitherto  appeared 
necessary  for  applying  to  the  mind  that  stimulus,  for  giving  that 
enlargement  and  exercise  to  the  intelligence,  and  for  creating 
those  relations,  which  are  requisite  for  a  proorressive  civilization. 
We  trace  the  effects  of  this  in  the  Ionian  and  the  Athenian,  and 
in  the  Spartan  we  see  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  it 
depressing  even  the  Greek.  All  onental  systems  from  that  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  to  that  of  the  modem  Hindoo  have  be- 
trayed the  instmctive  desire  to  keep  their  people  at  home.  It  is 
probable,  however,  in  the  present  age,  when  commerce  is  so 
active,  that  in  a  vast  country  like  India,  capable  of  producing 
much  that  would  be  of  value  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  ana 
inhabited  by  a  dense,  orderly,  and  industrious  population,  the 
natural  deffct  of  which  we  arc  ?pcal^infr  might  be  obviated  or 
overbalanced  by  the  extensive  introduction  of  rallwnyH  w^e  have 
been  recommending,  and  by  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
all  burdens  and  regulations  which  lessen  the  value  of  industry, 
and  retard  the  accumulation  of  capital.  In  iliis  way  may  be 
created  classes,  wants,  motives,  agencies,  and  circumstances, 
which  will  spontaneously,  and  therefore  safely  and  permanently, 
operate  a  chanse  in  the  character  of  the  Hindoo.  I*hi8  change 
can  never  be  we  result  of  any  rude  and  direct  attempts  of  ours. 
The  Mahomedan  invaders  of  India  had  no  effect  upon  the  Hin- 
doo, but  rather  themselves,  thotigh  lords  of  the  country,  became 
Hindooized*  But  though  the  application  of  inconsiderate  force, 
however  powerful  our  arras  may  be,  or  of  measures  founded 
upon  misfipprehcnsions  of  the  materials  upon  which  we  have  to 
work,  can  lead  to  nothing  less  than  disappoiotmenti  yet  are  we 
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dioroughly  persaaded  that  we  now  poancoB  seed,  which  the  soil 

of  this  ancient  civilization  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  receive,  and 
which,  if  deposited  in  it,  will  grow  freely,  and  eventually  produce 
all  the  fniit  that  we  desire.  It  is  in  onv  power  quietly  to  intro- 
duce inllucnces,  whicli  will  with  certainty  pervade  the  whole 
system,  and  thoroughly  modify  it 

At  the  present  tlay  any  modification  of  Indian  civil izati(in 
must  be  in  the  way  of /nl\  ancement.  In  the  present  state  ot  the 
world,  and  considering  too  the  connexion  of  India  with  England, 
and  the  present  position  and  character  of  the  English  race,  anj^ 
thing  like  retrogradation  Is  quite  impossible.  Butaavancementm 
India  impliee^ftr  more  emphaticalij  than  among  Eutt>pean  com- 
munities, a  varietf  of  new  wants,  and  increased  means  for  sim- 
pljing  them.  Many  of  these  wants  will  be  such  as  to  secure  rar 
us  the  monopoly  of  their  supply,  no  other  nation  being  ahle  to 
sustain  a  competition  with  us.  And  when  wc  consider  that  the 
population  of  India  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  we  may  imagine  how  great  an  advantage  it  would  be 
to  us,  RR  a  manutacturing  and  commercial  nation,  to  he  called 
upon  to  supply  any  want  felt  generally  by  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  human  race.  We  may  amuse  ourselves  by  estimating  how 
many  furnaces  and  forges  must  be  added  to  those  we  already 
possess^  before  we  couldT  be  enabled  to  supply  so  many  milliooa 
with  some  simple  agricultural  implement,  or  even  with  some 
improved  mechanical  tools;  or  how  many  additional  spindles 
and  looms  must  be  set  at  woiit,  if  any  circumstances  of  improve* 
ment  should  lead  so  numerous  a  population  to  desire  a  little 
more  variety  and  abundance  in  their  clothing  than  they  are  st 
present  satisfied  with. 

Whether,  nftcr  Indian  civilization  had  hcfrun  to  change  its 
character,  and  to  advance  in  consequence  ot  such  measures,  and 
such  a  state  of  atfairs,  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  we  should 
long  continue  the  rulers  of  India,  is  a  question  of  not  much 
practical  importance.  Our  end  will  then  have  been  gained.  India 
will  have  been  launched  upon  a  course  of  improvemenL  For 
thb  she  will  be  indebted  to  us,  and  horn  it  we  shall  derive 
ample  adfantage.  But  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  upon  thb 
question,  we  ought,  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  anci  of  our 
power,  to  be  just.  Supposing^  however,  that  we  should  even- 
tually lose  our  Indian  dominions,  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  an 
event  which  no  one  now  living  need  contemplate  as  likely  to 
happen  in  his  time,  still  the  advantaires  resulting  from  the  rege- 
neration  and  prosperity  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
would  remain  to  us.  Whether  we  shoidd  govern  them,  or  tlicy 
themselves^  would  really  be  to  us  very  uiiimportanL    We  might 
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cease  to  send  some  thousands  of  troops  and  some  hundreds  of 
civilians  to  India,  bnt  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 

consider  that  these  same  men  would  be  employed  as  profitably 
for  England  in  founding  families  in,  and  in  peacefully  deve- 
loping the  resonrres  of,  our  Australian  empire.  At  all  events, 
under  the  circuuistanccs  we  are  imaginiii<^,  our  Indian  trade 
would  be  maintaining  some  hundreds  of  thousands  ui  ihose  active, 
intelligent,  and  enterprising  classes  who  wouUl  prove  of  far  more 
value  to  us,  in  consequence  of  their  numbers,  their  wealth,  and 
their  intelligence,  than  we  can  suppose  that  the  troops  and  eirip 
fians  employed  in  India  now  are.  There  is  nothing  invidionB  in 
each  a  comparison.  The  Tslue  of  the  latter  may  be  great ;  in 
their  peculiar  merits  they  may  be  unrivalled ;  and  no  kind  of 
discredit  can  attach  to  them  if  the  value  of  some  other  classes^ 
totally  different  in  kind,  is  estimated  more  highly  in  reference 
to  the  cause  of  national  advancement  and  general  civilization. 

The  iricrease  of  thrso  classe'^  implies  an  mcrease  in  the  value 
of  all  fixed  property  in  England.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that 
our  trade  with  America  has  largely  had  this  etfect.  The 
thousands  who  have  been  called  into  being  by  the  extent  of  this 
trade,  do  of  course  increase,  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their 
numbers  and  wealth,  the  demand  for  all  that  is  possessed  and 
prodaced  in  England.  They  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
are  desirous  of  purchasing  land,  who  at  all  events  must  purchase 
its  produce^  and  who  must  have  houses,  and  who  hare  money  to 
invest  in  public  secnrities,  in  mines,  docks,  railways,  and  other 
permanent  investments.  But  while  they  increase  the  value  of  all 
fixed  property,  they  must  also  contribute  to  the  same  extent  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  all  those  numerous  articles,  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  which  is  very  much  affected  by  the  lateness  of 
the  demand.  The  former  of  these  causes  renders  an  acre  of 
land  more  valuable  in  England  than  in  Russia;  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly reducing,  or  tending  to  reduce,  the  ])rice  of  all  manu- 
factured articles.  Such  an  increase,  therefore,  of  our  Indian 
trade  as  would  ensue  upon  the  development  of  the  capabilities 
of  India,  would  nroduee  these  two  valuable,  though  opposite 
results.  It  would  enhance  the  value  of  what  it  is  for  our  advan* 
tage  should  have  a  high  price ;  and  by  adding  to  our  present 
number  of  consumers  many  thousands  at  home,  and  many  miU 
lions  in  India,  would  very  much  contribute  to  cheapen  many 
articles  which  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to 
procure  cheaply. 

To  these  advantages  wc  ni;iy  yet  add  one,  which  would  be  to 
this  conn  My  of  peculiar  importance.  This  large  traffic  would 
most  probably  be  carried  on  in  large  steamers  of  sufficient 
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dimensions  to  be  sei'viceablc  lor  the  purposes  of  war.  Every  one 
who  is  now  cognizant  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  mercantile 
buiiding-yaids  is  aware  that  steam,  even  for  the  most  distant 
voyages,  is  at  no  very  distant  day  likely  entirely  to  supersede  the 
sail.  When  ihis  day  shall  have  arrived^  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
will  probably  belong  to  that  nation  which  aball  possess  Uie 
greatest  amonnt  of  distant  traffic.  If  we  gauge  the  probabilities 
of  the  fatore  by  this  consideration,  we  must  at  once  allow  that 
it  is  of  vast  importance  to  England  that  our  trade  with  India 
should  be  expanded  to  the  largest  possible  amount 

We  now  pass  to  a  part  of  the  question  in  which  all  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  this  country  are  much  interested— that  of  the 
home  patronage.  When  speaking  of  the  government  of  India, 
we  set  this  apart  for  subsequent  and  separate  consideration. 
Every  one  is  aware  that,  with  a  few  deductions,  all  the  commis- 
sions in  die  Indian  army,  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  civil 
service  of  India,  How  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  this 
enoi  liious  amount  of  patronage — the  patronage  of  a  vast  empire 
—which  constitutes  the  value  of  a  seat  in  that  court ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  a  place  in  the  Direction  can  neither  be  regarded  as  an 
object  of  ambition,  inasmuch  as  the  Court  is  subject  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  with  which,  therefore,  in  reality,  rests  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  of  India;  nor  can  it  be  sought 
after  on  account  of  its  direct  emolument,  the  salary  of  a  director 
being  only  300/.  a  year.  Its  value  plainly  consists  in  the  amount 
of  patronage  that  it  confers  upon  its  occupant.  We  hardly 
need  repeat  here,  what  almost  everybody  by  this  time  knows, 
that  each  direct  or  lias  at  his  disposal,  every  year,  about  a  dozen 
Indian  appointment^,  which  of  course  enables  him — the  market- 
able value  of  these  appointments  not  being  far  short  of  10,000/. 
-^to  provide  very  handsomely  for  his  own  sons,  and  for  the  sons 
of  all  his  friends.  Can  anything  be  more  unfair,  both  to  India 
and  to  England  ?  India,  which  we  compel  to  pay  so  Uberally 
for  the  services  of  those  whom  we  send  ont>  is  entitled  to  w 
best  men  we  can  find ;  and  those  amons  ourselves  best  qualified 
for  serving  India  ought  to  be  coa<«idered  as  entitled  to  appoint- 
ments. Instead  of  admitting  the  justice  of  and  endeavouring 
to  act  upon  this  principle,  we  have  made  our  Indian  system  rest 
upon  unfair  restrictions  and  mischievous  absurdities,  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  nianai2;emcnt  of  a  railway  company.  We 
begin  by  a  kind  of  fiction,  that  this  vast  empire  belongs  to  the 
holders,  for  the  time  being,  of  India  stock;  this  is  about  as 
reasonable  a  conclusion  as  it  would  be  were  parliament  to  decide 
that  the  throne  and  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  ought 
to  belong  to  the  proprictuia  of  iLic  Cun:>uis,  and  lhree-and-a« 
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Quarters  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  they  ought  to  form*  exdusivelyy 

the  constituency  of  tbis  Icingdom.  Then,  that  those  whom  the 
holders  of  India  stock  have  voted  into  the  direction  should  have 
the  disposal  of  the  patronage  of  India,  might  be  pai'allelcd  by 
forming  the  bankers  of  London  into  a  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fillint''  all  the  sees,  chaj)Leri>,  and  benefices  of  t)ie  esta- 
blished chuiLh  wilh  tbcir  uvvii  and  their  friends*  sons.  Judn;ing 
from  our  ^)ractice,  one  might  suppose  tiiaL  it  was  of  little  concern 
to  the  miUioDB  of  India  what  were  the  qualifications  of  those 
whom  we  sent  to  officer  and  lead  her  armies,  and  to  administer 
tl^  law;  ior  if  they  were  drawn  by  lot  from  the  youth  of  the 
upper  classes  generally,  they  would  he  just  as  likely*  as  must  he 
evident,  to  be  fitted  for  the  duties  they  will  have  to  perform,  as 
^hen  taken  indiscriminately  from  one  section  of  those  classes. 
The  &ct  is,  that  our  system  of  Indian  patronage,  just  like  many 
other  matters  which  have  of  late  years  been  tried  in  the  balance, 
has  been  found  wanting.  It  will  not  bear  inspection.  Public 
opinion  will  soon  oblige  us  to  introduce  some  new  method  of 
distributing  these  appointments,  and  the  new  system  must  ine- 
vitably be  a  more  open  and  popular  one;  we  are,  indeed, 
strongly  of  opinlmi,  that  it  would  be  the  wiser  course  at  once  to 
•throw  them  entirely  open,  so  that  the  only  bar  which  should 
henceforth  prevent  any  English  youth  from  entering  upon  one 
or  the  other  of  these  services  would  be  the  fact,  that  thm  were 
others  better  qualified  than  himself  for  the  work. 

The  existence  of  the  colleges  of  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe 
is  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  that  the  pre- 
sent system,  which  allows  them  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the 
commissions  in  the  Indian  army,  ana  of  the  appointments  of  the 
civil  service,  is  incapable  of  working  well :  it  is  a  confession  of 
the  unfitness  of  the  persons  they  nominate.  They  arc  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  that  they  are  wilhng  to  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money  yearly  in  the  endeavour  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of"  their  nominees.  1  Ins  siiows,  unmistakably, 
what  ou^ht  to  be  done.  Instead  of  sendini'  lads  to  a  colleere  in 
the  vain  hope  of  making  them  fit,  those  only  ought  to  be  selected 
about  whose  actual  fitness  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the  appoint- 
ment^  dvil  and  military,  were  all  thrown  open»  we  need  be 
under  no  apprehensions  that  England  would  ever  &il  to  supply 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  persons. 

No  one  would  wish  to  see  this  enormous  amount  of  patronage 
transferred  to  our  own  government.  In  their  hands  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  better  admi- 
nistered than  it  is  at  present  by  the  Court  of  Directors;  and 
besides,  tlierc  are  special  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  at  the  dis- 
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psal  of  a  minister  of  this  country.  There  is  no  body  of  person?, 
however  carefully  it  innv  be  constituted,  to  whom  we  wnuld 
entrust  it.  It  ought  to  belcng  to  the  people  of  England,  or 
rather,  to  the  educated  classes  of  this  country,  there  !)eiriL:  no 
exclusion  but  that  of  unfit  persons,  A  cuiididate  for  Iiuliari 
emplnyiiicnt  oiiprht  not  to  be  .illuwcd  to  find  the  slightest  advan- 
tage iioni  the  fact  ihtit  his  friends  were  possessed  of  rank  or  of 
iofluence  in  the  world,  the  whole  of  the  inquiry  beii^  restricted 
to  hb  chaneter*  tnd  to  the  diioofety  of  whether  he  poneaMd,  in 
A  h^her  degree  than  othen»  thoie  qudifieations  which  would  be 
nqouite  for  the  dlachaige  of  the  dutiee  of  the  appointment  he 
WM  eeeking.  The  exk tence  of  thete  qualifications  toMl  eaailj 
be  aaoertaiDed  by  a  permanent  board  of  exaotiioeri*  However 
Bomerous  or  high  the  qualifications  might  be  madey  candidatee 
wouhl  be  found,  were  the  appointments  thrown  open^  who  woold 
come  up  to  the  required  standard. 

There  need  be  no  doubts  at  all  as  to  the  fairness  of  a  board  of 
examiners:  no  one  doubts  the  general  fRirness  of  the  examina- 
tions for  honours  at  our  dittcrcnt  universities,  though  the 
numbers  and  abilities  of  the  candidates  and  the  extent  and 
depth  of  their  knowledge  impose  much  responsibility  upon  the 
examiners.  They  discharge  tljeir  work,  upon  the  whole,  satisfac^ 
torily.  Doubtless  it  would  be  done  better,  and  still  more  sadafho* 
torilj  to  all  parties,  were  these  examinations  conducted  by  pennar 
nent  boards  of  examinem.  We  hdd  that  persons  appointed  from 
jear  to  year  may  be  able,  learned,  and  conscientiousi  out  diat  they 
cannot  be  goodf  examiners.  The  art  of  ezamiuiog»  like  all  other 
arts,  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  and  experience,  without 
which  honesty  and  the  completest  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
examination  will  not  save  the  examiner  from  making  irequent 
mistakes.  He  will  not  be  able  to  distingtiish  between  a  mere 
exercise  of  the  memory  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  a  subject; 
hardly,  indeed,  between  ignorance  rtkI  timidity.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  in  this  country  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  particular  ])oint.  The  decrees  and  honours  ot  our  luiiver- 
sities,  admission  to  the  medical  profession,  and  to  that  of 
attorneys,  and  admission  to  holy  ordLib,  are  ail  made  to  denend 
upon  examinations ;  and  latterly  naval  and  military  men  nsTe 
hem  obliged  to  submit  to  examinations.  We  are  not,  however, 
aware  that  the  first  step  towards  securing  good  and  efficient 
examiners  has  yet  been  anywhere  taken.  That  step  will  consbt 
in  appointing  permanent  boards  of  examiners,  composed  of  men 
of  standing  and  eminence,  who  will  be  sufficiently  well  paid  to 
enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  lives  to  examining, 
just  as  other  men  do  to  their  professions;  who^  in  fact,  will  make 
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it  their  ]>rofes.siuu  ;  who  \vlll  gain  tact  and  skill  by  c'X[)criciice ; 
wiio  will  btudy  their  woik  as  a  science,  and  practise  it  as  an 
arL  That  this  has  not  been  done  lung  ago  in  our  universities, 
where  so  much  depends  upon  examinations,  we  consider  a  great 
f  epiOKh  to  tbetn.  We  would  roeommend  the  Hotae  GqaiSa,  if 
there  is  an^  wish  si  heed  quartera  to  make  militny  nsmiwi 
tions  realities^  to  set  the  example  of  establisfaioe  audi  a  hoanL 
Its  services  mi^ht  be  of  use  to  the  govenunent  iir  other  edm^ 
tiooal  work  besides  that  of  ascertaining  the  attainments  of  candi 
dates  ioT  cciinintS8ion&  The  character  of  the  ezaminatioitt 
which  piecede  admissioo  to  holy  orders,  as  it  is  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses, so  is  it  by  no  means  the  least  scandal  of  the  estiibllshed 
church.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  our  body  of  school  inspecton 
au  ap|)ro<ich  to  what  we  arc  b  re  rccoiiiiTiL iicllne;. 

This  method  of  secunng  the  fittest  persons  lor  public  appoint- 
ments has  long  been  practised  in  France.  A  young  Fren<  [mian 
can  liave  no  higher  object  ot  iimSition  than  to  become  a  pupil  uf 
the  i'oljlcchnic  School  ot  i  iaiice,  whicii  would  open  lo  him  the 
career  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  militaiy  profe^ion : 
admisBion  ioto  this  school  is  coDsequeotly  sought  with  pn^por- 
twoate  eagerness.  But  in  deciding  upon  the  admissioiis  te 
each  ^fear,  no  kind  of  patronage  or  influenoe  is  allowed  to  faaso 
the  slightest  wei^t  The  college  is  open  equally  to  all  Fieacli- 
men ;  and  examuiera  are  yearly  sent  throughout  the  ooontry  bj 
the  gorenunent  to  select  from  the  caodulates  in  each  district 
those  whose  qualifications  and  attainments  are  the  highest. 
Here  is  a  noble  example  of  abnndonment  of  patronage  by  a 
government  lor  the  advantage  of  the  public  service.  But  the 
point  to  which  we  are  most  desirous  of  directing  attention  is,  that 
the  plan  wc  iiic  reettinmendinp:  is  actually  in  succes-^iul  opera- 
tion, under  cireiimstanec  ,  loo,  of  greater  difficvdty  than  would 
attend  its  application  to  the  case  of  candidates  iox  civil  and 
military  service  in  India.  In  France  theie  is  a  great  lack  of 
professional  employment,  and  geoendly  of  fields  foft  the  employ- 
ment of  educated  persons  i  every  youth's  thoqghts,  therefiMe, 
indepeodendy  of  reasons  arising  ficom  the  strong  military  feelings 
of  the  nation,  are  naturally  turned  towards  the  profession  of  arms. 
Their  population^  too^  is  9^000,000  greater  than  the  amount  of 
our  own.  Now>  the  Tacancies  at  the  Polytechnic  being  only  on 
an  average  130  a  year,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  severe  must 
be  the  competition;  still  no  difficulties  arc  found  in  making  satis- 
factory selections.  It  must,  tlien,  be  evident  that  wc  might  with 
the  greatest  ease  select  a  far  larger  number  of  qualified  persons 
from  a  much  smaller  and  much  better  employed  ju)}  ulaiion. 

We  take  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  there  can  be  nu  vaUd  objec- 
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tion  to  the  plan  of  allowing  appointments  to  the  two  Indian 
services  to  depend  upon  exaniin  uions  instead  of  upon  patronage. 
Tiiis  is  the  onl^^  way  in  which  India  can  be  opened  to  all  duly 
quaUfied  Englishmen ;  and  it  is  the  only  wav  in  which  India 
can  be  enabled  to  secore  the  services  of  those  best  qualified  to 
serve  her.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  strong  govemment,  earnestly 
bent  on  efficient  popular  reforms,  might  entertain  such  a  ques« 
tion.  If  such  an  alteration  were  deternuned  on,  we  should  then 
urge  the  point  uponwhich  we  have  just  been  speaking,  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  can  be  satisfiictorily  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  a 
permanent  board  of  examiners.  The  confidence  wliich  would  be 
essential  to  such  a  plan  could  not  be  felt  in  examiners  appointed 
only  for  each  occasion,  or  for  a  short  terra  of  years.  The  board 
required  for  such  a  purpose  should  wear  the  character  of  a 
standing  commission,  the  individual  members  of  which,  as  long 
as  their  efficiency  and  behaviour  were  unimpeachable^  would  be 
irremovable. 

Should  the  Court  of  Directors  be  relieved  in  this  way  from 
the  duty  of  exercising  the  patronage  of  India,  it  is  evident  that 
thejr  would  together  with  tiiis  be  relieved  of  the  chief  part  of 
their  occupation.  It  would  then  be  easy  and  natural  to  impose 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  government  on  those  who  are  now  really 
responsible  to  parliament  and  to  the  country  for  what  is  done. 
The  Board  ot  Control  might  then  become  —  the  apparent 
division  of  power  with  which  the  public  are  now  mystified  being 
abolished — the  Indian  depnrtmcnt  of  our  govcrnmcTU.  Tts 
President  would  become  our  Indian  minister.  Tlic  sc  cictaries, 
and  junior  members  of  the  board  would  generally  be  selected 
from  among  those  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  India, 
and  had  accpiircd  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
character  of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  advautage  in  the 
present  double  government  of  India :  it  is  merely  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  directors  to  dispense  patronage  with 
which  parliament  would  not  entrust  a  minister,  and  which  it 
knew  not  how  qtherwise  to  dispose  o£  Were  Indian  appoint- 
ments--of  course  we  are  only  speaking  of  those  appointments 
which  would  enable  men  to  enter  into  the  civil  and  military 
services  of  India — thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  manner  we 
have  been  proposing,  we  should  soon  find  the  directors  them- 
selves petitioning  to  be  relieved  from  what  would  then  remain  of 
their  present  duties. 

Hitherto  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  justly  re- 
proached with  their  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  their  magnifi- 
cent empire  in  the  east,  and  their  indifference  to  everything 
connected  with  it    This  was  the  mor^  stiikujg  uu  account  uf 
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the  strong  contrast  it  presented  to  the  interest  wlilch  Enj^lish- 
men  are  proverbially  disposed  to  take  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
every  other  nation  upon  earth.  Acts,  for  instance,  of  injusiice 
or  oppression,  perpetrated  by  foreign  governments  upon  their 
own  subjects,  never  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  British 
pablicy  and  to  arouse  its  iDdignation:  meetings  are  everywhere 
Leld  without  dehij;  every  mouth  condemns  the  atrocity;  minis- 
ten  are  memoriahzed  ;  somethiuff  must  he  done.  The  injustice^ 
however,  and  oppression,  which  English  carelessness,  Ignorance, 
and  precipitancy  have,  in  India,  inflicted  upon  the  seventh  part 
of  the  human  race,  have  hitherto  provoked  hardlj  a  comment. 
The  incompatibility  of  our  revenue  arrangements  with  the, 
native  system  of  proprietary  rights  has  reduced  ancient  aristo- 
cracies to  ruin,  and  whole  populations,  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  all  but  constant  dcstiuulon;  other  millions 
we  have  subjected  to  the  remorseless  and  senseless  tyranny  of 
native  rulers,  whose  degrculcd  position  renders  tbeni  incapable  of 
entertaining  enlightened  views  upon  the  subject  of  government, 
and  almubt  of  having  any  regard  lor  the  weiiare  of  iheir  subjects; 
and  we  have  instituted  a  system  for  the  admimstration  of  justice, 
which  Lord  Camphell  latdj  denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  such  that  no  Utnguage,  however  strong,  could  adequately 
desctihe  its  enormities;  and  yet,  for  the  remedy  of  these,  to  say 
the  least,  frightful  blunders,  nothing  is  done ;  no  outcry  is  raised, 
no  one  is  called  to  account.  The  few  who  have  hitherto  ventured 
to  hint  that  all  is  not  exactly  as  it  should  be,  have  been  set  down  as 
ignorant  or  disappointed  rnaligners,  to  answer  whom  was  nobody's 
duty.  There  almost  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  general  opinion 
that  they  could  do  no  wrong  who  had  opened  such  fields  of 
glory  to  our  arms,  and  were  niaintainintr  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
administration  as  great  an  empire  as  that  of  Eome. 

Happily,  however,  during  the  last  few  months,  a  great  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  public  mind.  Parliament  and  the 
country  have  been  suddenly  awakened  to  the  magniuide  of  the 
interests  at  slake.  Informadon  on  all  that  concerns  India  is  now 
eagerly  demanded;  nor,  all  things  considered,  ought  we  to  be 
di^atiafied  at  the  quality  and  measure  of  the  information  with 
which  wc  are  being  supplied.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  several 
Indian  authorities,  with  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  at  their  head, 
have  spoken  very  much  to  the  purpose,  their  views  in  the 
main  indicating  an  honest  desire  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  as  those  necessities  are  likelv  to  be  estimated  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  House  of  Commons  we  hear  loud  expressions  of 
an  earnest  desire  for  fuii  inquiry  and  complete  inforuiation.  One 
can  hardly  find  time  for  the  lK>oks  and  pamphlets  which  are  from 
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day  to  day  appearitig  upon  the  siibjcct.  Nor  have  tTie  daily  and 
tlie  periodical  press  been  at  all  behindhand  in  their  endeavours 
to  interest  the  public  about  the  forthcouiing  measnrcj  to  supply 
information,  and,  as  far  as  our  infonnntion  goes  ^^t  present,  to 
gnide  opinion.  The  goveriiinent  alone  appears  uninterested  and 
unrooYed.  In  making  this  remark,  we  confine  ourselves  merely 
to  appeannces,  because  we  are  unwilliog  to  think  itt  of  a  new 
admiBiatrBtioii,  especially  as  it  oombines  with  many  fiur  pro- 
misea  ao  large  a  portion  of  the  experience  and  abOity  of  the 
House.  We  say  this  the  more  reaidily  when  we  see  at  the 
Board  of  Control  one  from  whom  we  expect  so  moch  aa  we  do 
Ihim  the  new  member  for  Kidderminster,  Mr.  Lowe  most 
allow  us  the  pleasure  of  saying,  that  his  debut  in  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  g:o  beyond  the  very  high  estimation  we  had 
formed  of  his  abilities  from  an  attentive  observation  of  his 
Australian  career,  which  a  prt  vions  conviction  that  his  name 
would  one  day  be  known  in  the  great  world  led  us  to  make. 
The  readjustment  of  the  government  of  India  re(juires  not  only 
the  faculty,  and  that  too  in  the  highest  degree,  of  mastering 
details,  hut  pre-emiueutly  a  well-informed,  unprejudiced,  and 
ftaiiess  mino.  These  qnalifications  we  know  that  Mr.  Lowe 
will  bring  to  the  task;  and  though  at  present  he  occupies  only 
tiie  sttbminate  poeitiott  of  a  secretaiy  to  the  board*  we  feel  no 
donbl  but  that  the  country  will  have  occasion  to  thank  him  fur 
the  energy  and  ability  which  he  will  contribute  towards  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  Having  formed  so  high  an  opinion 
of  his  powers^  we  congratulate  India  on  the  prospective  advmn- 
tages  of  his  services,  and  himself  upon  his  having  been  sum- 
moiujd  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  parliamentary  cnreer 
to  devote  himself  to  what  will  bo  the  greatest  niensiirc  ot  the 
day,  its  difficulties  being  exceeded  only  by  its  magnitude  and 
importance. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  (we  are  now  writing  these  pages  during  the  Easter 
holidays),  we  felt,  in  conseauence  of  the  tone  of  the  ministerial 
replies  to  questions  upon  this  subject^  very  great  misgivings  aa 
to  the  character  of  the  forthcoming  India  bill  It  appeared  that 
die  goivemment  waa  determined  to  legislate  rather  upon  fore- 
gone conclusions  than  upon  complete  information^  evidence  as 
yet  having  been  received  only  upon  one  of  the  eight  heads  of 
mquiry,  under  which  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  the 
committees  of  the  two  Houses;  and  this  portion^  too,  of  the 
evidence  being  in  itself  most  incomplete,  as  do  native  of  India, 
or  any  one  indeed  exceptin'j:  per<;ons  employed  by,  or  connected 
with,  the  Company  had  been  heard.   It  af^)ea]:ed  also  tkat 
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ihm  wai  a  dcsigii  of  makliu^  tlie  new  aettlement  litde  move 
tban  a  le-enaetment  of  the  ouL  We  now,  however,  trust  that 
the  interest  whkh  has  been  created  on  all  sides,  and  that  the 
light  which  ia  adeaming  in  from  all  quarters,  will  lead  to  legis- 
lation of  a  more  sati^&ctory  character,  at  all  events,  to  the 
postponement  of  the  nreat  definitive  mensure  until  the  fullest 
information  has  been  receivedf  and  the  amplest  consideration 
given  to  the  subject. 

We  are  totally  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  system  of 
settling,  as  lias  hitherto  been  done,  the  government  of  India  for  a 
definite  period  of  years.  In  the  former  position  of  the  Company, 
it  having  at  first  been  a  trading  corporation,  and  in  1834  having 
kuge  aateta  to  realise,  a  fixed  period  was  necessary,  in  order,  in 
the  fint  inetance,  that  its  commercial  tranaaetiona  might  not  be 
^damaped  by  a  feding  of  inaecority,  and  afterwards,  in  order' 
that  It  might  hare  sufficient  time  to  withdnw  from  business^ 
Upon  .these  grounds,  the  imperial  parliament  consented^  on 
former  occasioni^  to  tie  its  own  hands  for  terms  of  twenty  years. 
The  last,  however,  of  these  terms,  has  now  expired,  and, 
together  with  it,  every  reason  for  such  forbearance  as  respects 
the  fnttirc.  The  Company's  commercial  affairs  have  long  ago 
been  completely  wound  up ;  and  with  respect  to  what  was 
originally  their  stock,  parliament  has  guaranteed  its  repayment, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  payment  of  the  dividend.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  conies  before  us  entirely  <ic  novo.  There  is  now 
no  more  reason  why  parliament  should  abnegate  the  power  ot 
leg;i8lating  for  India  tor  a  period  of  years  than  for  its  doing  this 
with  reroect  to  Ireland  or  AnstTalia.  The  only  plausible  ob* 
jection  that  can  be  made  muat  be  grounded  upon  Use  character 
of  the  empire  itself:  it  might  be  said  that  perpetual  legislation 
would  engender  perpetual  agitation  and  uncertainty,  which 
would  be  dangerous  in  India*  The  anawer  to  this  is,  that  the 
nearest  approach  which  can  be  made  to  final  legiabition  would 
be  a  large  and  wise  measure,  establishing  at  once  all  that  we 
now  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  perceive  is  required  by  the 
empire,  a  measure  which  would  not  render  necessary  nny  tutiire 
remodelling  of  the  government,  but  merely  such  minor  modi- 
fications and  adaptations  as  time  ever  necessitates  in  all  human 
institutions  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  our  Indian  subjects  than  their 
findins  that  every  ten  or  twenty  yeai-s  then*  government  is  about 
to  un&rgo  anch  a  revision  aa  may  amount  to  a  revdndon.  The 
Act  ia,  that  this  permanency  has  hitherto  been  sought,  not  as  an 
advantage  to  India,  but  on  account  of  its  yalue  to  the  directors, 
40  it  would  enable  them  to  leel  that  their  power  and  patronage 
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were  secure  for  so  many  years  more.  They  naturally  enough . 
have  fought  hard,  hitherto  with  success,  to  obtain  'fixity  of* 
tenure.' 

At  the  head  of  the  works  which  have  been  recently  written 
with  a  view  to  the  present  juncture  in  the  history  of  our  Indian 
empire,  wc  are  disposed  to  place  Mr.  Campbell's  Modern  India j 
ana  his  Ind'ui  as  if  may  he.  In  the  former  of  these  he  aims  at 
giving  an  intelligible  account  of  the  empire  as  it  now  is,  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  of  its  finances,  its 
civil  and  military  establishments,  its  admiiii&tration,  us  laws,  its 
resources,  and  its  commerce.  In  the  latter  he  details  the  reforms 
which  he  is  desirous  of  seeing  introduced  iuto  the  different 
departments  of  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Both  works 
are  veiy  comprehenrive,  going  at  the  same  time  into  sufficient 
detail  to  giro  senriceable  working  knowledge  upon  most  psrta  of 
the  subject  To  every  one  who  wishes  to  unaerBtand  what  we 
are  about  in  the  East  we  recommend  these  volumes,  to  which 
we  are  ourselves  indebted  for  several  of  the  facts  contained  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  warn  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Campbell's  connexion  with  the  present  ^vem- 
ment  of  India  obliges  us,  in  some  respects,  to  receive  his 
evidence  as  that  of  a  friendly,  abiiost  of  an  interested,  witness. 
His  prepossessions,  however,  in  f.ivour  of  the  present  system  ai'e 
not  so  decided  as  to  lesFcn  to  anv  verv  great  extent  the  value  of 
his  opinions  and  rccouiniendatioiis ;  sull  we  think  it  necessary  to 
remark,  buih  that  he  does  not  expose,  as  iiiucli  as  a  writer  on  India 
possessing  his  complete  knowledge  of  ihc  subject,  miglit  have 
done,  and  we  think  was  bound  to  do,  the  grievous  enormities 
of  our  administration  of  justice,  and  that  lie  regards  far  too' 
fiivourably^and  treats  much  too  leniently,  the  general  shortcomings 
and  inherent  inefficiency  of  our  cumbrous  Indian  government. 
With  these  exceptionSy-^-and  we  may  allow  that  his  position- 
forbad  his  speaking  out  on  these  points — he  is  generally  equal  to 
his  subject  In  saying  this  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
do  not  everywhere  agree  with  him.  For  example,  Mr.  Campbell 
>roposes  the  amalgamation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  arul  of  the 
v)ard  of  Control,  the  Presidcni,  of  the  latter,  with  very  lai^e 
powers,  becoming  the  President  of  the  amal^aniatcd  body:  this 
court  he  would  have  composed  partly  ot  members  (  Ucted,  as  at 
present,  by  the  holders  of  India  stock,  and  partly  nominated 
from  those  who  had  served  the  empire  well,  and  had  bpent  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  India;  he  would  also  allow  the 
members  of  this  court  to  retain  a  certain  portion  of  the  patronsge 
of  India.  We^  however,  would  not  allow  the  holders  of  Inma 
stock,  whose  incompetency  to  elect  the  fittest  persons  has  long 
been  proved,  to  retain  this  franchisew   Besides,  the  extinction  ^ 
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this  stock  itself  has  been  provided  for  by  act  of  parliament  We 
would  therefore  suggest  that,  the  supreme  and  presidential 
governments  of  India  hnvinn;;  bron  reformed  and  cnnstiluted  in 
some  such  manner  as  we  have  already  proposed,  a  certain  number 
of  offices  shoidd,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  considered 
curule,  or  as  entitling  any  person  who  had  held  one  of  them  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  Indian  home  government,  on  his  present- 
ing a  certificate  Worn  the  Supreme  huiian  government  that  there: 
was  nothing  to  disqualify  him,  and  on  a  majority  of  the  senate 
consentiiig  that  it  should  be  registered.  The  emet  of  this  wouM 
be  to  give  to  our  Indian  minister  a  senate^  or  council,  composed  of 
all  those  who,  having  risen  to  eminence  in  India,  had  retired  to 
this  country  with  nnblembhed  characters. 

We  also  object  to  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to 
continue  to  supply  the  civil  and  military  services  by  the 
patronage  of  his  newly  constructed  Court  of  Directors.  We 
say,  let  the  career  of  India  be  open  to  all,  and  let  a  youth's  own  * 
merit  be  his  only  patron.  \Vc  also  think  it  utterly  inadmissible 
that  the  milltnrv  service  should  in  nnv  degree  be  made,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  proposes,  the  refuge  of  those  who  may  prove  incapable  of 
comiTig  up  to  the  standard  required  for  the  civil  service,  wc  arc 
thoioughly  persuaded  that  the  pecu]i;ir  character  of  the  niilitiuy 
service  of  India  makes  great  abUiiy  as  necessary  a  qualificalioa 
for  that  service  as  for  the  civil.  And  this  necessity  will  be  still 
more  urgent  should  the  number  of  European  omcers  in  each 
regiment  be  reduced  in  the  wholesale  way  he  proposes,  and  to 
the  wisdom  of  which  we  assent  for  the  reasons  adduced  by  Mr. 
Campbell. 

He  very  properly  recommends  that  the  Supreme  Indian 
government  should  contain  an  agrarian  department,  with  what 
we  should  call  a  cabinet  minister  at  its  head.  Considering  how 
larf]:e  a  portion  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  the  land,  indeed, 
that  the  government  occupies  throughout  India  the  position  of 
landlord,  so  that  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people  depends 
upon  the  principles  upon  which  this  revenue  is  assessed,  we  at 
once  acknowledge  that  something  of  this  kind  is  imperiously 
demanded.  Mr.  C'auipbeli  has  much  to  say  upon  this  subject. 
There  remains,  however,  upon  our  minds  the  conviction  that  it 
is  in  this  department  of  sdminiatration  that  we  have  made  the 
greatest  mistakes,  and  that  in  it  lies  the  widest  and  most  fertile 
field  for  fbture  ameliorations.  For  ourselves  we  are  disposed  to 
affirm,  that  wherever  the  government  is  the  universal  landlord, 
espe<naU^  in  a  purely  agricultural  country,  the  inhabitants  must 
remain  in  a  depressed  condition.  The  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  individuals  will  be  almost  impossible,  as  the  government  will 
sibaorb  the  rent  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  the  only 
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surplus  from  which  accumulations  can  be  made  fof  course  there 
are  otiier  sources  for  such  accumulations  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  countries).  It  must,  however,  be  obsers  ed,  that 
if  a  wealthy  Jaoded  class  were  to  grow  up  tliioughout  India, 
feelings  of  independence  and  of  impatience  at  foreign  subjec- 
tion would  soon  be  iuund  among  them,  which  feelings  would  inevit- 
abljr  be  &tal  to  our  rule.  We  are  of  opinion  that  these  oppottte 
fiwto  mast  be  dolj  wei^jfaed  bt^Mre  we  eeii  detemune  defiaitiTel j 
ibe  principles  upon  whicb  our  land  levenoe  is  to  be  nised. 

We  perricotony  ccMounend  to  the  attentum  of  our  reedeie  iil 
tfaat  Mr.  Campbell  sajsiespeeting  the  transference  of  tlie  Supreme 
flovernment  to  tbe  temperate  dhnate  of  the  hills,  and  there 
founding  an  Impregnable  European  capital  in  a  district  capable 
of  European  colonization,  as  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  empire. 
He  indicates  a  locality  which  he  considers  well  adapted  for  such 
a  capital,  and  which  we  confess  appeals  to  as  to  possess  erery 
advantage. 

Mr.  Bruce  NcMton's  pam]>lilet  on  the  adrniiiistration  of  Justice 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  supplies  us  with  a  very  forcible 
picture  of  the  disgraceful  incompetency  of  ihuse  with  whom  we 
have  Tilled  the  judgment  seats  of  Southern  India ;  and  as  this 
department  throughout  the  rest  of  India  is  supplied  from  the 
same  sonioss  and  ra  tbe  same  manner,  we  suppose  we  maj  take 
it  for  mnted  that  Madras  ii^  in  this  respect,  not  mneh  wone  off 
than  the  other  presidencies. 

The  natnre  petitions  finom  Bombay,  and  Madias,  and  Caleotti^ 
arc  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  desirons  of  know^ 
ing  in  what  way  our  rule  is  regarded  by  oar  Indian  subfecCSL 

Bat  we  know  of  nothing  likely  to  contribnte  so  mneh  towards 
divesting  this  question  of  all  irrelevant  considerations,  and 
placinpr  it  in  men  a  lip^ht  as  s^hall  enable  public  opinion  to  arrive 
at  just  and  practical  eoncbisu)ris  re^pectinii'  wliat  oni^ht  to  be 
done,  as  the  fact  that  k  has  been  well  taken  up  at  Mancliester, 
Here,  then,  at  last,  we  have  a  larsre,  clear-9i«rhtr<l,  and  influential 
portion  of  the  Briiisli  }inl)hc  directly  and  sLrnnnrly  interested  in 
securing  good  goveiiuuent  for  India,  and  advancinii:  its  pros- 
perity. This  has  all  along  been  the  great  wanl.  We  may 
now  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  realisation  of  owr  hope 
that  parliament  would  some  day  legisbrte  far  India,  not  upon 
tiie  supposition  that  it  was  merely  a  valoable  preserve  for  the 
patroiu^  of  fenrHmd^twenty  directors,  bat  thai  it  was  in  ilsdf  m 
ntgh^  empire,  and  that  its  interests  were  not  to  be  made  to 
subserve  to  its  enormous  detriment  even  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  but  that  the  interests  of  both  were  to  be  regarded  aa 
absolutely  identical,  our  wants  and  those  of  India  being  strie^ 
reciprocal  and  comiative* 
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Art,  yn. — Si  HippoliftuB  mud  the  CUmil  qfRome  m  «arfi«r 
pari     the  Third  Cmtmry.    Fivm  ike  newly  (Kseovered  Phih" 
mphmmma,  Bj  CHRinopan  WoBDtwoBTH,  DJ),  Syo.  Fp^ 
SiYingtons.  1853. 

Genius  is  said  to  be  irritable;  but  if  we  take  the  achievements 
of  a  German  author  according  to  his  own  estimate  of  them, 
nothing  can  be  imagined  as  better  adapted  to  minister  to  the 
tranqim  and  complacent,  in  the  experience  of  its  possessor,  tb«& 
{(enias— especially  when  it  happens  to  be  genius,  as  it  Gominofihr 
18  among  oar  Teutonic  neighbcHinv  of  a  bniliaot  descriptioii.  It 
Bomebow  comes  to  pass^  t£it  when  a  Germaa  puts  bit  band  to  a 
tbeme»  two  things  may  generally  be  predicatea  conoeniing  it — 
nothing  done  before  in  relation  to  it  baa  been  at  all  wotthy  of 
the  subject^  and  nothing  that  may  be  done  afterwards  can  be 
other  than  an  impertinence.  The  field  has  been  left  open  to  the 
coming  man ;  and  it  is  sure  to  be  eiiltivated  in  the  highest  style 
of  proficiency  by  the  man  when  he  comes.  It  is  in  this  exalted 
fa.shioti  that  our  German  brethren  demean  themselves  towards 
each  other;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  much  in  this  fashion 
that  they  demean  tiieniseives  towards  those  whom  they  account 
as  aliens  in  language  and  training.  Among  these  aliens  we  pour 
£nglish  have  our  place,  and  large  is  the  share  of  pity  that  falls  to 
us»  Oflen  are  we  told,  and  in  the  calmest  manner  possible^  that 
we  are  lamentably  ignorant — kncmin^  nothing.  But  from  some 
cause  or  other  we  are  generally  slow  in  coming  onrselfca  to  that 
conclusion.  Often  are  we  assured*  and  in  tones  which  bespeak 
^at  commiseration,  that  we  are  wery  obtuse,  so  mtich  so^  that 
It  is  almost  a  lost  labour  to  attempt  to  teach  us  how  to  open  oar 
eyes.  But  here  again  onr  incredulity  comes  into  play*  and  we 
persist  in  thinking  that  we  do  see  quite  as  fiur  aa  our  censors, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  little  further.  It  is  now  some  forty  years 
Since  Coleridge  assured  the  Brifish  ptihlir,  that  nothin^^  \\as 
larther  from  his  thoughts  ihan  tlie  notion  that  the  mind  of  Sir 
Jauies  Mackintosh  should  be  tbund  ca]iai)lc  of  ajjprehendin^^  the 
higher  specuhiilons  of  his  Germanized  philosophy.  So  early  tlicl 
the  modiest  and  ainiable  ([iiahries  which  have  proved  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  school  make  their  appearance  among  us.  Of 
oourae,  to  reason  with  people  accounted  so  little  susceptible  is 
condoded  to  be  vain  ^  and  dogmatism,  upon  an  enormooa  scale* 
is  put  into  requisition  in  the  place  of  reason.  But  this,  dso^  is 
without  eSecU  We  listen,  mid  look,  and  wonder*  our  chief 
astonishment  sometimes  being,  that  the  parties  who  take  upon 
them  to  tutor  us  after  this  manner  sbonld  ever  be  ^wnd  beyond 
the  orenrigbt  of  a  keeper* 
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We  speak  of  tliis  as  the  feeling  gnin-<iU!/  e  vinced  by  English- 
men, when  our  German  doctors  attempt  to  take  them  in  hand  ; 
but  it  is  uot  thus  in  all  cases.  The  rule  has  its  exceptions. 
There  are  men  in  this  country  who  place  themselves  so  freely 
under  such  guidance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  lengths 
their  Anglo-Germanic  passion  may  not  lead  them.  Very  ikxk 
they  learn  to  shrug  the  shoulder,  and  to  curl  the  lip^  whenever 
our  English  Icamii^  or  our  English  thinking  is  mentioned  as  a 
something  worth  caring  about  You  are  not  long  in  discorering 
that  this  goodly  land  of  ours  is^  in  their  view,  a  sorry  noodle- 
dom — a  very  Bcsotia*  But  the  sympathies  which  these  gentle* 
men  lack  on  a  hroader  surface,  they  find,  and  find  in  a  d^;ree 
proportionately  more  intense,  in  a  narrower  one.  Very  genial 
to  themselves  are  the  confederations  thcv  form  for  their  com- 
mon  protection  and  their  common  interest.  As  the  few  wise 
amidst  the  many  foolish,  they  are  very  helpful  of  each  other. 
Never,  since  literature  hegan  to  have  a  history,  have  men  dealt 
so  largely  in  the  *  splendid  traffic'  of  praise  for  praise.  To-day, 
some  one  is  a  great  man,  by  reason  of  some  great  thing  he  has 
done ;  to-morrow,  the  eulogist  finds  that  he  too  is  a  great  man, 
by  reason  of  some  great  thing  he  means  to  do;  and  men  who 
cannot  be  praised  for  what  they  have  done  or  mean  to  do, 
become  famous  on  the  ground  of  what  thev  eouM  do^  whether 
they  mean  to  do  it  or  not.   So  mindful  are  the  members  of  this 

fuild  to  reciprocate  good  offices.  Sometimes  this  is  done  in  pnb- 
shed  treatises,  sometimes  anonymously,  and  through  all  sorts 
of  channels^  fiom  the  colnmns  of  a  provincial  newspaper,  up  to 
the  pages  of  a  quarterly.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  there  should  be 
this  laudation  one  of  another;  it  is  deemed  fitting  to  bespatter 
every  man,  as  far  as  may  be,  who  shall  refuse  to  join  in  it.  The 
object  of  the  compact — a  tacit  one  it  may  be,  but  a  renl  one 
nevertheless — is  manitVstly  twofold,  to  help  reputations,  for 
special  reasons,  in  some  connexions,  and  to  damage  reputations, 
for  special  reasons,  in  others.  There  is  luudiy  a  section  of  our 
journalism  into  which  this  influence  is  not  extending  itseU,  and 
where  the  vanity  of  a  coterie  may  not  be  gratified  at  costs  which, 
in  our  judgment,  are  of  a  somewhat  grave  description.  Were  it 
not  that  there  are  some  serious  interests  that  may  be  injured  by 
it,  the  aspect  of  this  business  is  so  unmanly — so  utterly  childish, 
that  it  would  be  simply  amusiog. 

.  To  this  time  we  have  seen  no  criticism  on  Dr.  Bonsen's  H^ppo- 
hhiM  that  has  not  home  the  appearance  of  bein^  more  or  less  of 
this  coterie  origin.  In  that  work,  many  pomts  of  religious 
doctrine,  and  many  points  of  polity  and  discipline  received 
among  us,  are  directly  impugned,  nnt  no  exception  has  been 
taken  to  any  of  these  matters  in  quarters  where  sometbmg 
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of  the  kind  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.    It  hag 

bee  n  intimated,  indeed,  that  the  vohiines  contain  much  that  will 
.oifend,  but  the  feeling  of  offence  has  been  passed  by  as  a  trivial 
or  bigot  affittr»  to  which  little  heed  should  be  given.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  it  is  not  our  mood  to  be  soon  frightened  by  symptoms  of 
this  nature  nor  are  we  much  (l!^posed  to  fret  about  the  mere  mint 
and  cumin  of  orthodoxy  ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  hold  great  Christian  interests  thus  lightly.  We  know 
what  a  little  plain-speaking  will  sometimes  do,  but  there  is  a 
sort  of  mischief  whicli  one  cannot  but  feel  a  pleasure  in  per- 
petrating— and  iuhLances  of  anger  that  have  an  agreeable  signi- 
iication. 

Dr*  Bunsen^  in  common  with  the  better  class  of  his  country- 
men) can  write  nothing  which  it  will  not  be  well  for  Englishmen 
to  read.  But  his  learning  is  greatly  in  advance  of  his  judgment; 
his  philosophy  and  criticism,  highly  as  he  may  prize  them,  are 
ever  tending  to  lead  him  astray;  and  there  is  much  more  trust- 
worthiness  in  bis  religious  feeling  than  in  his  religious  opinions. 
Wc  esteem  him  highly  on  many  grounds^  bat  we  have  learnt 
the  necessity  of  reading  him  with  discrimination,  and  we  natu- 
rally wish  others  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  pages 
in  the  same  s[)irit 

We  have  more  than  one  reason  for  wishing  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
though  it  must  be  very  brieily  done.  Dr.  Bunsen  has  said,  that 
notwithstanding  the  certainty  with  which  certain  points  have 
been  settled,  according  to  his  judament,  by  the  help  of  this 
treatise  by  Hippolytus,  he  has  no  doubt  that  some  of 'the  old 
school  doctors*  in  this  country  will  remain  unconvinced,  and 
will  be  found  endeavouring  to  set  forth  their  case  anew.  It  is 
even  so.  Here  is  Dr.  Wordsworth,  cation  of  Westminster,  and 
late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  gentleman  whose 
writings  are  marked  by  that  quiet,  unpretending,  but  thorough 
scholarship,  of  which  the  examples  in  the  history  of  our  theolo- 
gical and  ecclesiastical  literature  are  happily  not  few — sending 
forth  a  volume,  in  which,  beside  showing  the  bearing  of  the 
Hippolytus  treatise  on  the  Romish  controversy,  he  throws  much 
new  light  on  the  life  and  writings  of  tins  ancient  father,  now  sup- 
plementing the  pages  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  and  now  correcting  them. 

To  most  English  readers,  the  history,  and  the  name  even,  of 
Jlippolytus,  has  been  almost  as  much  lost  as  the  treatise  On  He^ 
resks.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  what  has  now  been 
made  familiar  to  the  public,  through  the  pages  of  Dr.  Bunsen^ 
in  relation  to  the  general  history  of  this  father,  has  been  known, 
for  the  most  part,  to  scholars,  very  long  since.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Wordsworth's  account  of  what  was  done  more  than  a 
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btmdred  years  ago  to  settle  the  poiot  of  the  rektion  of  St  Hip* 
poljtus  to  the  Portus  Romaous. 

*  Bather  more  than  a  century  ago^  CardiDal  Ottohoni  was  Bishop 
ofF(»*to — the  ancient  Portas — a  maritime  city,  which  is  situated  at 

the  northern  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  fifteen  nuh'^  from  fvome,  and 
had  enjoyed  considerable  commercial  celebrity  in  former  times.  He 
poe^iessed  a  noble  library,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  his  Episcopal  City,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had 
fallen  into  decay. 

'In  his  leal  for  the  reBtoratioo  of  the  eodesiaatioal  edifices  of 
Portus,  he  did  not  forget  the  names  of  those  among  his  predeoesaors 
who  had  reflected  honour  on  his  see  in  earlier  ages.  Of  these,  one 
stood  pre-eminent ;  one,  whom  he  numbered  in  \he  lineage  of  his 
own  episcopal  ancestry,  had  shed  lnstrn  not  only  upon  the  See  of 
Portus,  but  on  tlie  Western  Church,  uiid  on  Christeiuloai  at  large. 
He  had  been  celebrated  for  holiness  and  orthodoxy,  for  learning  and 
ehiqneaoe  ;  he  was  led^oned  among  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  the 
Western  €?bureh.  He  was  also  venerable  for  his  antiquity  $  he  had 
lenrisbed  In  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
bad  been  a  scholar  of  St.  Irenseus,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  listened  to 
St.  Polycfirp,  the  disriple  of  St.  John.    This  wji?  St.  llippolytiis- 

*It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Caj'dinal  (MLoboni,  ]il^liop  of  Portus, 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man.  A\  e  may  weil  sympa- 
thise with  him  in  bis  wish,  while  we  cannot  bat  regret  the  means  to 
which  he  reaorted  for  its  aooomplisbmont 

*  The  Bishop  of  Porto, — being  a  Suffi  agan  of  Rome,  having  the 
oversight  of  one  of  the  churches  anciently  called  Suburbicariao, 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  Urbs  or  city  of  Kome,  and  one  <  f  those  who 
are  now  designated  *  Cardinal  Bishops,'  and  being  among  those 
prelates  whose  office  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  to  consecrate 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  exercises  considerable  influence  in  the  Rouiau 
Conebive*  Cardinal  Ottohoni  endeavonred  to  obtain  a  Pontifical 
brief  for  the  sanction  of  a  special  Office  in  hononr  of  St  Hippolytns  $ 
to  be  used  annually  in  the  diocese  of  Portus,  on  the  22nd  of  August^ 
the  day  in  which  he  is  commemorated  in  the  Breviary  and  Martyr- 
ology  of  Rome.  Some  circninstances,  however,  had  then  recently 
occurred,  which  obstructed  tlui  execution  of  his  desifm.  Many  local 
traditions,  it  is  true,  were  known  to  exist  at  l  unus,  connecting  the 
iiani^  of  St  Hippolytus  with  that  city  and  see.  He  was,  and  is  at 
this  day,  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  diocese.  And  the[testlmony  of 
those  who  had  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history* 
since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  been  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Portus 
to  the  possession  of  that  inheritancf  That  St.  Ilippolytns  the 
scholar  of  St.  Irenseus,  had  been  Bishop  of  Tortus  Roman us,  or  the 
harbour  of  Rome,  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Ostia,  had  been  afhrmed 
by  the  most  celebrated  church  historians  and  Divinea  of  Rome,  Bw!k 
as  Cardinals  Bnronius  and  Bellarmine,  and  had  been  acknowledged  as 
Indubitable  by  the  most  lesnied  theologians  of  other  Churehes,  tS|  fbr 
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example,  Archbialiop  Ussher,  Heniy  Dodwell^  Bishop  Be?eridge» 
and  Bitiiiop  Bull. 

*  Bnt  in  the  ymt  1665t  *  learned  Hieologian  of  Holland,  Stephen 
Le  Vopiet  pid[>1iihed  at  Leyden  his  '  Varia  SaerOf*  ia  whidi  he  eon* 
trOTerted  ^e  ancient  and  generally  reoeiTed  traditkm  eoncernwg  8U 
Hippoljtus.  He  did  not  deny  that  Hippolytns  was  a  bishop ;  he 
acknowlodpTPfl  liim  a  martyr  ;  he  admitted  that  he  hnri  flourished 
early  in  the  third  century.  But  lie  would  not  allow  that  he  had  ever 
sat  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Fortus,  near  Rome.  Relyincr  on  certain 
notices  occurring  in  some  ancient  writers,  Le  Moyne  would  have 
tnmtferred  St.  Hippolytaa  from  fhe  genial  elime  of  Italy  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  the  stern  wilds  of  Aralna,  and  to  the  shores  off 
the  Bed  Sea.  He  wonU  have  made  him  a  Bishop  of  the  Roman 
Emporium  nt  Aden,  near  wlmt  are  called  the  Straits  ^  Babel  Mandevy 
on  the  southern  con'^t  of  Arabia. 

*  Le  Moyne's  theory,  which  was  defended  witli  ingenuity  and  leorn- 
ing,  iouud  favour  in  various  quarters.  Dr.  Cave  adopted  it  in  Kng- 
land;  Dapin  and  TiUemont  in  IVance;  Spanheim  and  Basnage  in 
Holland.  Asseman  in  Italy  appeared  disposed  to  do  the  same.  Portog 
was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  Its  most  iUnstrioiis  ornament— the 
Bishop  and  Martyr,  St.  Hippolytns. 

'  Errors  are  not  without  use,  n?  ministering  occasions  for  the  firmer 
establishment  of  truth.  So  it  fared  in  the  present^case.  It  iiappened, 
fortu [lately  for  the  honour  of  Portus,  and  for  the  fame  of  Hippolytus, 
that  the  See  of  that  city  was  iilled  at  the  time  to  which  we  rei'er,  by  a 
Prelate  en^nent  for  his  lore  of  Hteratore^  and  distinguished  by  zeal 
and  enthngjasm  fbr  the  past,  and  by  affectionate  regard  for  the  memofj 
off  his  own  Predecessors,  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni.  It  was  also  a 
happy  circumstance  that  his  rich  library  was  under  the  judicious  care 
of  one  of  the  vr\n?t  accomplished  Scholars  nn'1  laborious  Antiquarians 
that  Italy  could  then  boast,  Constantino  Ruggieri. 

*  Ruggiert  had  been  invited  from  Hologna,  to  settle  at  Rome,  when 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Press  of  the  Pro^ 
paganda. 

*  Cardinal  Ottoboni  requested  him  to  explore  the  archives  in  his 
own  prineelj  collection,  and  in  other  depositories  within  his  reach,  for 

the  examination  or  discovery  of  documents  relating  to  the  sec  of 
Portns  and  to  tlie  history  of  St.  Hippolytus;  and  he  commissioned 
him  to  communicat^j  the  result  of  his  1114  liries  in  a  dissertation  on 
that  subject.  A  happier  selection  could  not  have  been  made;  a  more 
competent  person  for  socb  a  task  could  not  have  been  found.  Rug- 
gien  undertook  the  work,  and  prosecuted  it  with  Tigonr  and  assiduity. 
In  the  year  1740  his  Dissertation  was  ready  for  the  press,  and  it  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  printed  with  the  types  of  the  Vatican.  It 
was  seen  and  eulogized  by  Cardinal  Lambertini,  aftcrwrirds  Bene- 
dict XIV".  But  unhappily  before  the  entire  volume  could  bo  printed, 
Cardinal  Ottoboni  died.  Ruggieri  fell  into  distress,  and  died  also. 
Eighty  pages  of  the  work  bad  been  printed,  but,  unfortunately,  there 
the  impression  stopped.  The  edition  was  dispersed;  agrett  partof  it 
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was  roDPumed  in  fircwrtrks  for  the  Castel  St.  Angtlo  on  St.  Peters 
Duy,  and,  in  fine,  only  five  copies  were  saved.  By  a  fortunate  coin- 
ciilence,  one  of  these  five,  enriched  with  manuscript  notes,  fell  into 
the  hands  <^  a  iMined  Abhate  of  the  diocese  of  Porto^  AchiUe  Rnsofai. 
In  the  year  1771  he  had  prepared  the  DiMertation  in  a  complete  form 
for  puUication,  and  it  nppe&red  at  Rome  in  that  year,  sanctioned  with 
tlie  approbation  of  the  Maestro  di  Sagro  Palazzo^  and  inscribed  to 
the  reigning:  pontiif,  Clement  XIV. 

*  This  Di.-sertatiou  of  Ruggieri  is  distinguished  by  elaborate  re- 
search and  critical  accuracy;  and  is  composed  in  a  dear  and  flowing 
style  of  terse  and  elegant  Latinity.  It  would  he  difficult  to  specify 
any  work  of  the  same  description  whidi  surpasses  it  in  these  respects. 
It  throws  much  b*ght  incidentally  on  the  history  of  St.  Hippolytuft  It 
also  commends  itself  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  Englishmen  by 
the  candid  spirit  and  courteoii'-  ternper  with  wliich  it  appreciates  the 
learned  labours  of  Ann;lican  DivineS)  especially  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  Bisliop  BulL 

*  It  appeared  convenient  and  requisite  to  refer  in  this  place  to  this 
important  work,  on  aoeoant  of  its  intrinsic  meritsi  and  becanse, 
though  much  has  been  recently  written  concerning  the  See  of  St. 
Hippolytus,  little  mention,  if  any,  has  been  made  of  this  Dissertations 
and  it  seems  almost  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  modern  discovery,  that 
St.  Hippolytus  was  Bishop  of  Portus  near  Kome.  But  the  fact  is, 
this  matter  was  long  since  set  at  rest,  and  to  write  more  npon  it 
now  would  only  be  actum  aytre.  The  work  of  Ruggieri,  published 
in  1771,  exliausted  that  subject.  It  refuted,  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner,  the  theory  of  Le  Moyne,  and  established,  beyond  the  posst- 
bility  of  a  doubt,  that  St.  Uippolytus,  the  scholar  of  St.  Irenssus,  the 
Bishop  an  T  ]\r;n  tyr  of  the  third  century,  whose  character  and  works 
were  held  in  high  esteem  and  veneratinn  by  the  Christian  Church  in 
his  own  and  succeeding  generations,  and  whose  memory  is  revered  in 
a  particular  manner  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  lii^hop  of  Portua, 
at  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  was,  consequently,  one  of  the 
suburvicarian  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  whence  he  is  often  called,  by  ancient  authors,  not  only  *  Bishop 
of  Portus,  or  of  the  Harbour  near  Rome,'  but  is  designated  frequentlj 
as  '  a  Roman  Bishop,'  and  sometimes  as  'Bishop  of  the  City,'  and  even 
*  Bishop  of  Rome :  for  the  ancient  Roman  province  was  sometimes 
called  Rome.' — pp.  I — 10. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  snslains  this  statement  by  ample  references. 
So  little,  accordingly,  was  there  needing  to  be  done  on  the  point 

concerning  the  residence  or  see  of  St.  Hippolytus. 

Furthermore,  ihc  treatise  On  HeresieSy  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  discovered  now  for  t)io  first  time  onl}'  in  part.  It  consists  of 
ten  books.  The  first  ot  these  books  was  discovered  and  printed 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  pertained  to  the  portion  of  the 
treatise  more  particularly  coinjirclicnded  mulcr  the  title  of 
Fhilosophumaia.    It  was  prmieci,  with  a  Latin  translation,  aad 
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divided  into  sixteen  dmpten,  in  the  best  edition  of  the  works 
of  Oriffen,  puUisbed  in  1733*  Bat  it  had  been  printed  long  before 
in  the  TheMMurDB  of  Grronoviiu;  end  was  printed  separately  in 
1706  by  Ghristopher  Wol^  mth  a  piefiuse  stating  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  fragment  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Origen. 
We  do  not  find  that  either  Dr.  Bunsen  or  Dr.  Wordsworth 
lias  seen  this  publication  by  WolC*  Bat  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  this  first  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
sects  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  nnd  contains  comparatively 
little  that  Origen  might  not  be  supjujsed  to  have  written,  l^ut 
that  little  was  enough  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  VVoif ;  and  had 
he  seen  the  later  books,  esjiccially  il^e  ninth,  so  full  of  personal 
history,  the  perusal  of  a  few  paragraphs  would  have  sufficed  to 
ripen  his  suspicion  into  certainty,  lie  would  at  once  have  said 
this  treatise  could  not  have  been  written  by  Origen. 

Bat  if  not  written  by  Origen,  then  by  whom  was  it  written? 
It  is  at  this  pcnnt  that  the  critical  labonTs  of  Dr.  Bonsen  and 
our  moderns  bej^  to  possess  value.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  assigned 
many  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  adduced  by  Dr.  Bunsen,  for 
attributing  the  treatise  to  St.  Hippolytus ;  and  has  disposed  of 
many  conceivable  objections  to  that  conclusion  which  Dr.  Bunsen 
has  not  dealt  with.  The  work  before  us  is  a  very  useful  supple- 
ment, and,  in  some  respects,  a  material  corrective  of  the  work 
that  precefled  it.    The  two  should  be  read  together. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  has  given  a  hteral  translation  of  passages 
from  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  treatise  Ou  Heresies,  which 
show  that  both  Zephyrinusand  Calhsius,  who  succeeded  Victor  as 
bishops  of  Rome,  were  denounced  by  St.  Hippolytus  as  heretics, 
and  tiie  buaiiug  oi  thia  fact  ou  the  pretence  ui  the  popes  Loeitlier 
iniallibilitv  or  supremacy  is  fiurly  brought  out  Cava  also  is 
taken  to  fix  attention  on  the  fact,  that  the  errors  in  doctrine  and 
the  dissoluteness  in  manners  found  thus  among  the  members  and 
leaders  of  the  church  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hippolytus  as  on 
a  fiict  serving  to  explain  the  purpose  of  providence  in  the  perse- 
cutions that  were  suffered  to  come  upon  the  Church  in  those 
early  alges.  Dr.  Wordsworth  would  also  have  his  Teaders  be 
obser\'ant  of  the  short-sightedness  of  the  reasoning  which  assumes 
that  the  great  guarantee  for  Christian  purity  lies  in  a  severance 

*  '  Compendiam  HiatorUe  Philosophicse  AatiquB  ttve  Philotopbumena,  qua  nib 
OrigeDia  nomine  circumferuntur,  Edifaprimum  ex  Codice  BihliotbecsD  -Mediceie  a 
Jac.  OroQovio,  V.CL.  in  Thesauro  AntiqaiUtum  Grsec.  Tom.  X.  jam  yvTO  recog- 
nita,  &  Dotis  nbtiioribu  illattnte  paasimque  correcta,  a  M.  Jo.  GhrittoplMiro 
"VVolfio,  prajinissa  est  pnefaiio,  qua  ostendhur,  libri  Scriptorem  mceftnm  eMt| 
adeoqae  nec  Huetii,  nee  Oaleif  nee  Groaotii,  de  eo  tentwitias  aat  Coiuectani 
flrmb  mum  aignatBtii  ailL — AMedont  si  ealaem  CL.  OimmvU  aota  mitgra. 
Hamburgi  Impentis  Cluistivii  Liebcsdl^ImfffiflMlMtor  Littrii  Btamuiiuii 
I706.' 
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of  the  Church  finm  the  worldly  influeooe  of  a  •tete-alliance— 
seeing  that  these  Bafpldom  deteriorations  were  existing  thus 
earlj>  from  causes  quite  sfiart  from  such  infltteoces.   But  our 

author  can  hardly  mean  to  say,  that  because  the  comiption  of 
Christianirv  may  come  from  many  sources  quite  independent  of 
alliance  with  the  State,  that  therefore  the  connexion  of  Cfnirch 
and  State  should  not  be  numbered  among  the  causes  Lakin;^^  Mich 
tendencies  along  with  them.  To  reason  thus  would  be  absurd; 
and  not  to  reason  thus,  in  this  case,  is  not  to  reason  at  alL 

Bul  while  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  concerned  that  nrottiatantism 
should  not  lose  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  discovery 
of  this  HipDolytus  treatise^  care  is  taken,  and  do  doubt  will  lie 
talceOy  in  otner  q|uartei8>  to  ensure  that  Ghiistianity  itself  shall 
derive  as  little  aid  as  possible  firom  that  source.  One  of  the 
most  material  points  in  this  treatise  oonsbts  in  the  evidence  it 
furnishes  on  t£s  vexed  question  concerning  the  date  of  the 
fi>urth  gospeh  Hippolytus  introduces  Basil  ides  as  commeotiDg 
on  the  prologue  to  J<»n*s  Gospel,  and  thus  shows  that  com- 
position to  have  been  in  existence,  and  to  bavc  become  an 
authority  among  Christians,  within  twenty  jeais  uf  the  lifetime 
of  its  author.  Dr.  Bunsen  reckons  this  evidence  decisive,  and 
so,  we  should  have  supposed,  would  any  man*  But  exception 
has  been  takcu  to  it.* 

It  is  the  manner  of  Hippolytus  to  give  the  iLUiory  of 
the  heresies  which  he  undertakes  to  refute.  lie  traces  them 
finom  the  philosc^hieal  heathenism  in  whidi  they  are  said  to 
luve  their  souroe,  to  the  men  who,  as  professed  Christian^ 
so  ekborated  and  published  them  as  thersbjr  to  have  become 
heresiarcbs.  The  author  then  descends  in  his  narradTe  firom 
the  heresiarch  to  his  followers.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  he 
treats  on  the  heresy  of  Basilides,  stating  the  doctrine  of  the 
leader  as  set  forth  by  himself  and  also  as  iterated  by  his  disffplif. 

But  an  attempt  hrts  been  made  to  confound  what  is  given  us 
as  said  by  the  iji.'ustcr,  as  belonging  to  an  earlier  period,  with  what 
is  given  iis  fis  said  by  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period — so  as  to  make 
it  appear,  that  it  is  not  Basilides  who  deposes  to  the  existence  of 
Johns  Gospel  as  an  authority  in  the  first  (quarter  of  the  second 
century ;  but  thai  it  is  his  followers  merely,  who  are  found  using  it 
an  authority,  a  century  later.  If  this  be  so,  of  course  the  whole 
controversy  as  regards  tin  date  of  the  fourth  Gospel  remains  as 
it  was.  But  the  case  is  not  so.  The  fbDowing  b  a  translation  of 
one  of  the  passages  wfatdi  have  been  thna  intefpested:— 

<  Now  BasiUdes,  and  Iddorut  ku  $on  emdtStcipU,  say  that  Matthew 

*  WutmiruUr  Seotev,  April,  1853,  pp.  574--677* 
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commnnicated  to  them  Morat  doetrine^  in  width  hm  had  been  privity 
inilrucled  by  the  Savionr.  Let  ns  lee^  thee,  how  palpably  Bmmdtt,  an4 

IsidortiSt  and  the  wkoUweiqf  them^  speaks  falsely,  not  merdj  oonoem* 
lag  MattheWj  bat  ooBeeming  the  Savioar  himseifl  There  was  a  time, 

he  swj^,  when  nothing  was,  but  even  the  nothing  was  not  an  existing 
tliinrj,  but  barely,  nbsoluteir,  without  any  aophistical qnibbliiig,  was  no 
one  thing  whatever.' — MiUer,  p.  130. 

Now,  here,  we  have  three  partiefl  mentioiiedy  'BasUidefl*' 

'Isodorus,*  and  *the  set;*  whose  opinions  are  expgmod  by  • 
iinffular  yerb  (iutra4^uhTm)f '  speaks  falsely,^  In  the  fame  pige  the 
other  singular  verb  following — (^<ri),  'says,*  occurs  seven  times. 
It  has  been  snid  that  wo  phoiihl  consider  xor^^,  'the  srf,*  a*^  the 
nominative  to  all  these,  and  that,  therefore,  as  far  as  this  authority 
is  concerned,  we  know  now  no  more  abont  the  opinions  orlan<?uage 
of  Basilides  himself  than  we  did  before.  But  let  any  one  read  this 
whole  passage  in  Hippoiytus — considering  *  the  set*  as  the  nomina-  ^ 
tive  to  this  seven  times  repeated  ^tr/ — 'says,  the  intent  being  to 
give  the  language  of  an  authority,— and  the  incongruity  will  strike 
an  unprejumced  reader  at  aaoe ;  aueh  reiterated  appeals  toftcei^ 
tun  statement  of  doctrine  obviottsly  mdicate  aUosiony  not  to  the 
general  notions  of  a  party,  but  to  the  teadiing  of  ah  individoaL 
We  are  persoaded,  and  we  doubt  not  scholars  generally  will  a^ree 
with  us,  that  the  reference  throughout  this  whole  passage  is  to 
Basilides — that  the  verb  (MnwpEt^frai)  is  singular,  because  it  is  of 
Basilides  Hippoiytus  sp^ika^  and  Isodoms  and  the  set  are  intro- 
duced parenthetically — so  much  so,  that  he  does  not  think  it  worth 
w^hilctochange  theverbfromsing;nlarto  plural  on  that  acco  inn — ^and 
then  in  the  next  and  following  sentences  he  is  occupied  altogether 
with  the  teaching  of  Basilides,  whose  name,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  paragraph,  is  the  naturiil  nominative  of  every  suc- 
ceeding ^<r/,  *mys.*  If  Hipjiolytus  had  written  xArx^cvlovroti, every 
one  would  have  rccoOTised  in  liasilides  the  only  pro[)er  nominative 
to  the  following  ^rjo-i ;  that  he  has  not  so  done  appears  to  us  to 
diow  that  so  Sur  from  merging  Basilidea  in  his  foUowemy  the 
lierenafcb  is  uppermost  in  fis  moughts,  and  the  aUmlon  to  Iso* 
doms  and  the  party  is  merefy  thrown  in  bj  the  way.  The  mefo 
proximity  of  xoph^  to  xatwln^tnu  is  a  circcuBstance  too  unim* 
portant  to  justify  an  interpretation  which  wodd  change  in  a 
manner  so  unlikely  the  whole  bearing  of  the  paragraph.  On  the 
whole,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  this  selection  of  x^P^ — * 
set,"*  as  the  nominati%^e  in  this  passai^e,  to  the  exclusion  of  Isodoms 
and  of  Basilides  himself,  is  a  piece  of  wilful  and  arbitrary 
criticism,  such  as  would  not  have  oc<airred  to  the  mind  oi  aa^ 
unprejudiced  scholar. 
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'  We  give  the  tfanslatioii  of  another  passage  on  wbitdi  a  nmikr 
criticism  has  been  founded:-^ 

*  Now  Basiltdes  Imixself  (Basilides  here  is  in  empliatic  red  letters  in 
the  MS.)  says  that  God  is  non-existent  (so  in  an  obscure  philoso- 
phical sense)  and  that  the  world  is  made  out  of  things  non-existent, 
that  a  seed  is  cast  like  a  seed  of  mnstaid,  which  contains  within  itself 
the  fatare  trunk,  leaves,  shoots,  and  froit  $  or  like  the  egg  of  a  pen^ 
code,  which  contains  within  itself  the  manj  Tarious  colours  of  the 
future  bird,  and  this  they  call  {(paoX,  plural)  the  seed  of  the  world, 
firom  which  all  things  are  produced.' — ^p.  320. 

Here  there  no  doubt  seems  to  be  a  gliding  off  from  what  Ban- 
lides  had  said*  to  what  his  fbllowers  saj,  but  who^  on  looking  to 
thu  passage  simply  in  search  of  its  natural  meaning,  would  &il 
for  a  moment  to  see  what  there  is  here  as  said  bj  Basilides»  and 
also  what  is  said  by  the  Basilidians  ?  It  is  oba^able,  too,  that 
the  form  of  expression  here  is  in  the  present  tense — *  Badlides 
himself  says^  (^m*) — which  would  be  natural  to  one  having  the 
writings  of  Basilides  before  him,  and  giving  hh  ncronnt  of  the 
sayings  of  the  heresiarch  from  a  source  where  he  was  still  speak- 
ing. Had  inverted  commas  bei  ii  in  use  amonp:  the  Greeks,  to 
mark  c^uotations,  wo  doubt  not  iliat  these  passa;zes  would  have 
been  given  us  so  marked.  The  sentences  take  ith  them  the 
authority  of  extract  as  uuich  as  such  citations  in  Greek  authors 
generally  do.  It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  the  text  is  through- 
out in  a  very  sorry  state,,  and  the  editor  has  very  properly  sug- 
|;ested  in  a  foot  note^  that  ^9/v»  *  be  calls,*  should  probably  be 
inserted  here  instead  of  ^4  'they  call.'  But  were  the  reaacm 
for  such  an  emendation  much  less  probable  than  it  is,  to  pretend 
that  we  cannot  confide  in  what  Basilides  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  this  connexion,  because  it  appears  to  be  supplemented 
something  that  his  followers  have  said,  is  about  as  rational  as  it 
would  be  to  insist  that  nothing  can  be  learnt  with  certainty  as  to 
the  opinions  of  Bentham,  unless  it  be  p^iven  us  wholly  apart 
from  anything  about  the  iteration  of  those  opinions  hv  the 
Benthamites.  It  is  enough  in  such  instances  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  kept  up  between  the  disciples  and  the  master,  and 
this  is  done  in  the  case  of  Basilides  and  his  followers,  with  a 
clearness  that  leaves  no  room  for  mistake.  We  present  our 
readers  with  one  more  passage  on  which  this  novel  sort  of  criti- 
cism has  been  exercised : — 

'  Tt  wns  not  en-'y,  however,  to  assign  any  motive  cause  in  conse- 
quence whereof  anything  non-existent  should  have  come  into  being, 
by  the  act  of  a  non-existent  Gad — lor  Bustlides  avoids  with  the  utmost 
idread  the  supposition  of  subsistences  (essences)  as  the  cause  produc- 
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ing  tbe  things  that  are.  What  need  of  pretending  an  j  aucb  means  of 
supposing  any  kind  of  primal  matter  out  of  which  God  was  to  fashion 
the  world,  as  a  spider  spins  his  web,  or  as  a  mortal  man  takes  and 
works  up  brass  or  wood,  or  any  other  material?  Nay,  says  hey  '  He 
spake,  and  it  was  done.'  ^And  this  say  these  men  is  the  meaning  of 
wliit  16  said  by  Moses— let  there  be  liglit,  and  there  was  light.} 
Whence,  Ae  came  the  light?  From  nothing.  For  it  is  not  written^ 
says  he,  from  whence  it  came,  except  from  the  voice  of  him  that  spake, 
bat  he,  he  says^  did  not  exist,  nor  was  that  which  was  produced  exist- 
ent* The  seed  of  the  world  sprang,  he  says,  from  things  non*existent 
—the  word  spoken,  let  there  be  light — and  this,  he  says,  is  what  is 
said  in  the  gospels.  This  was  the  true  light  that  Ughtkh  every  man 
that  Cometh  intxt  the  toorld  f — p.  232. 

The  two  iines  in  this  paragraph  that  are  parenthetical,  refer- 
rinfr  to  something  said  by  the  disciples  of  Basilides,  we  have 
placed  ill  brackets.  This  done,  the  reader  will  act,  that  Basi- 
lides is  the  nomiQatiye  necessarily  pervading  the  whole  passage. 
Nerenheless,  because  these  two  lines  happen  to  be  in  the  pan* 
graph,  nodng  something  said  b^  the  Basilidians,  all  that  is  here 
recorded  as  said  by  Basilides  hunself  is  to  be  accounted  as  said 
by  some  one»  but  by  whom  no  one  can  hope  to  know  with  any 
certainty.  If  Grreelc  admits  of  being  construed  thna^  the  sooner 
all  men  have  done  with  Greek  the  better. 

By  leaving  the  passages  wc  have  translated  in  their  natural 
significancr,  it  becomes  a  settled  point,  that  the  fourth  Gospel 
must  have  been  written  by  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  by 
John  ]nni>L)f — by  wresting  tbcbc  passnj^es  from  their  obvious  and 
natural  laeaiiiiig,  as  the  critic  in  this  case  has  done,  the  point  as 
to  the  date  of  the  important  document  in  question  is  untouched 
by  theui.  It  should  be  rcnicuibered,  too,  that  the  crilic  who  has 
taken  this  course  assures  us  that  he  had  ht^ped  to  find  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  earl^  origin  of  this  Gospel  as  decisive  as  it  was 
said  to  be,  and  that  it  is  Hffnatdisaj^Hnniment  to  him  to  find  that 
the  case  is  not  so — that  the  passages  give  us  nothing  from  Basi- 
lides at  all— nothing  beyond  a  general  description  of  the  system 
bearing  his  name  1  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  the 
interpretation  that  should  be  given  to  such  language*  as  used  in 
such  a  connexion. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  corrective  strictures  ot  this  nature 
to  much  beside  in  the  same  quarter,  had  we  space  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  did  it  appear  expedient.  But  the  little  we  have  said 
w  iii  autiice  lor  our  pres-  ni  object.  The  source  from  which  such 
things  liavc  proceeded  once,  is  one  Iroiu  which  they  are  hl^ely 
to  proceed  olten — and  we  aim  at  no  more  just  now  than  to 
suggest  a  little  wholesome  caution  to  the  unsuspecting. 
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AbT.  Vni.— (1.)  Tna&tes  and  Essays  on  Suhjects  amtutted  wiA 
Economical  PoU^  with  Biographical  Sktiches  of  Quesnei/fAdam 
Smith,  and  Ricardo.    Bj  J.  R,  M*CuLLocn,  Esq.,  Member  of 
Institute  of  France.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

QL)  Btmmrhs  on  the  Production  r/  thr  Pr^oimm  MdA^  mni  on  iht 
Depreciation  of  Gold,  By  Mons.  Michel  Chevalier,  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  hj  D.  Fokbu  Causbsu^ 
Esq.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Comhill. 

(3>.)  Bemarhs  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  MetaU^  and  on  ike 
Demonitizntinn  of  Gold  in  spveral  Countries  of  Europe.  By 
M.  Lfon  1' aucher.  Translated  by  TnoMrso:(  Han&ET,  jun. 
London  :  bfflith.  Elder,  and  Co.,  ComhilL 

Tbb  diaoarery  of  gdd  in  immenae  qnantitiea,  firet  in  Calilbniii^ 
•nd  afterwarat  in  Australia,  i«  the  most  important  efent  ol 
modern  tioM  It  baa  instantly  attracted  the  Eopopean  popu* 
lation  of  America,  die  population  of  Europe^  and  the  population 
of  Asia,  in  a  continuous  ■tieaa,  lo  the  aiMves  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  In  less  than  five  years  a  great  city,  aboundinfi;  m  all 
the  fiacilities  for  carryini^  on  a  vast  trade  with  Asia  and  Euiope^ 
has  risen  at  San  Francisco,  and  is  continually  and  rapidly  m« 
creasing.  Its  fine  harbour  makes  it  a  natural  site  for  one  of  the 
great  marts  of  the  world,  to  rival  hereafter  New  York,  or  London, 
In  stili  le8:3  time,  a  great  population  has  been  thrown  on  Aus- 
tralia ;  it  continues  to  increase,  and  is  sure  to  raise  a  despised  or 
•  dreaded  penal  coIob^  to  be  a  mighty  empire.  The  migratioDa 
lo  tiheae  two  plaoes  nom  varioas  qnarters,  equal  in  point  of 
nomben  tbe  hordee  which  8ob?ened  the  Roman  empiie^  and 
the  armies  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Cmsades,  rolled  back  into 
A^a  the  tide  of  population.  They  are  nuclei  of  amalgamation 
ix  the  various  families  of  mankind,  similar  to  the  United  Statea^ 
and  will  help  to  beat  down  the  banners  of  separate  nationalities. 
The  celerity,  too,  witli  which  these  already  great  communities 
have  grown  up,  contrasts  witli  the  slow  and  ]>;ii!iful  estiiblishmcnt 
of  Eurupc  ins  in  America  after  its  first  discovery — Ukc  railway 
motion  with  the  wearisouie  progress  of  a  caravMi  of  camels. 
Aggrandized  as  that  event  is  in  our  minds  by  all  its  subsequent 
cousequcuces,  we  arc  slow  to  realize  in  the  discoveries  ui  gold 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  an  event  of  equal  magnitude,  more 
aoddenlj  inflnentiai,  and  permanently  likely  to  afiect  in  as  great 
n  degree  the  fiite  of  mankind,  though  that  was  die  beginning  of 
n  yaat  ph^cal  and  moral  development  of  aociety»  Oor  humble 
purpose^  however,  is  only  to  trace  some  of  the  probable  con- 
aequenoea  of  the  gohi  discoveries  over  the  money  of  the  worldt 
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though  these  cannot  be  understood  without  some  slight  reference 
Id  their  more  important  confiequences  j  and  had  we  not  briefly 
referred  to  them,  we  mii^  bm  degraded  aa  event  in  tm 
esdnotion  of  our  Mden^  that,  in  our  owa  ertimarino»  itands 
<^andj|o  BO  one  in  Ibe  geographical  and  pbjMsal  liiilniy  of 

The  antfaon^  whoae  woika  stand  at  the  head  of  the  present 
article^  all  of  diem  celebrated  mens  take  yesj  different  Yiews  of 
the  effect  of  the  gold  disooTeries  on  the  future  vahie  of  mon^. 

in  only  one  or  two  passaf^^c^  of  Mr.  M*Culloch's  republication 
is  the  subject  mentioned,  though  oneofbistreatiflea  iaon  mcmej. 

He  says: — 

*  The  Inte  extraordinary  increase  in  the  supply  of  ^^old  has  led  many 
persons  to  iintlcipate  great  inconvenience  from  tlie  fall  which  may 
take  place  iu  it^  valae.  Bat  Bupposing  that  ihis  Jail  should,  as 
appears  most  probable,  take  place  m  the  mid,  there  is  no  ground  Ibr 
ccmcludiiig  that  it  iriU  be  broagbt  aboat  otberwise  than  by  ekm 
degreet;  and  if  flo^  it  will  not  occasion  any  injmioaf  disturbance. 
About  140  or  150  years  elapsed,  from  the  discovery  of  America, 
before  the  influx  of  bullion  from  tlie  new  into  the  old  world  produced 
.  its  full  effect.  And  it  is  doubtful^  considering  the  vastly  increased 
Jieid  for  the  employmeiit  of  gold  and  silver,  whether  the  supplies  from 
Siberia,  Qahforuia,  aud  Australia,  will  speediltf  extrcUe  any  very 
material  influenoe.*— p.  47. 

M.  Leon  Fandter^  whoie  oampblet  baa  bean  tranalated  by  the 
iate  governor  of  the  Bank  or  England,  aim  takes  an  enoouraguog 
view*  After  refeiri ng  t o  the  intercourse  alseadv  opened  between 
China  and  the  new  gold«prodacing  conntriei^  he  oontinnei — 

*Kodiiag  appean  aim  fikelyto  realofe  Hie  ooofldenoe  of  those  who 
have  taken  alana  at  the  sibandinee  of  gold  tiiaa  the  consideration  of 
the  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  market.    What  people,  civiliaed  or 

uncivilized,  agricultural  or  maniifiicturing,  do  not  enter  into  a  com- 
petition for  a  supply  ?  What  are  the  miiiion?:  of  franca  extr;i(  t<'ii  I'ruin 
the  Cordilleras  when  compared  with  t)ie  ea[iital  created  by  tlie  labour  of 
the  inhabitant^)  oi  the  whole  globe?    Tlie  combiiied  wasbiugs  oi  the 

Altai,  CaUfomia,  and  Aostrafia,  daring  a  quarter  of  a  oentor^  would 
be  required  to  prodaoe  a  sam  a^aol  la  lAe  omMaf  rewfMie  EngUmd 
alone.  This  nnezpected  harvest  of  the  precious  metak  is  bnt  an 
addition  to  a  common  fund  of  wealth ;  it  cannot  produce  a  deep  or  a 
durable  impression  on  the  almost  incalculable  mft«s  of  wealth  already 
existiug  in  the  world,'  (p.  93.)  *  In  fact,  the  change  in  the  relative 
value  <^  gold  and  silver,  which  was  so  strongly  anticipated,  appears 
anything  but  imminent.  If  any  great  change  is  now  Udtmg  pkoe,  it 
appeara  to  be  rather  a  mmmlkmeam  deprecMiiim  in  the  tahie  of  boA 
sMtals.'— p.  100. 

IL  Michel  Chefalieiv  wfaoae  iweento  into  the  itatifllies  of 
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the  piedoos  metals  are  the  moat  valuable  of  aoj  living  author,  is 
of  a  decidedly  different  opinion  from  M.  Leon  Faocher  and 
Mr.  M^CullocL   He  and  his  translator  both  agree — 

*That  the  supplies  of  gold  now  pouring  into  Kurope  mmt,  nt  nrt 
early  period,  occasion  an  immense  rise  in  tlie  price  of  aU  commodities.' 
(p.  vii.)  *  The  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals  raaj  be  checked  ia 
consequence  of  the  enhanced  demand,  counteracting,  to  some  extent, 
fhe  augmented  supply ;  but  the  finsl  result,  supposing  the  produetioa 
to  prove  poimsDea^  ii^  neverthelesiy  certain.' — p.  61* 

These  atrmg^  yet  ooutiadietoij  opimom^  were  expressed 
heiore  the  last  arrivak  from  AustraKay  which  teach  us  to  expect 
from  the  proviuoe  of  Victoria  alone  cold  to  the  amount  of 
16,000,000/.  a-year;  and  before  the  publication  of  the  inquiries 
that  have  been  instituted  by  authority  into  the  diffusion  of  the 
precious  metals  through  that  continent,  which  result,  in  the  con- 
viction of  scientific  men,  that  its  ^old-fields  'extend  over  it.s  ^rroat 
backbone,  far  bevond  the  present  limits  of  investigation,'  and  otfer 
to  industry  a  large  supply  of  gold  for  ages  to  come.  The  con- 
tradictory  conclusions  of  tliese  gentlemen,  high  as  is  theii 
authority,  formed  as  they  obviously  have  been  on  imperfect  in- 
formation, cannot  satisfy  usj  and  we  nmst  eiideavour  to  work 
out  from  such  facts  as  are  before  us  a  fair  appreciation  of  some 
probable  conseqaeDces  of  these  great  discovexies  on  the  future 
value  of  the  precious  metala 

Let  us  put  in  the  front  of  our  battle  some  Acts  to  show  the 
exbtence  of  a  great  want  of  g;old  and  silver.  Our  readers  are  no 
doubt  aware  that»  about  1819»8ome  rich  deposits  of  gold,  extending 
over  an  immense  surface,  were  discovered  in  Eastern  Russia  and 
Siberia.  Between  that  time  and  the  end  of  1847,  it  is  estimated 
that  gold  to  the  value  of  36,000,000^.,  or,  on  the  average, 
1,200,000/.  per  year,  was  obtained  from  tliis  source.  But  the 
supply,  small  at  first,  went  on  gradually  increasing;  and  bv  the 
year  1847,  amounted — as  M.  Chevalier  states,  but  rather  under 
the  murk— to  4,000,000/.  per  annum.  He  gives,  too,  an  elaborate 
table  of  llic  animal  pruduce  of  the  precious  metals  in  1846,  in 
which  the  supplv  of  gold  from  Russia  is  put  down  at  3,414,427/.^ 
and  the  supply  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  exclusive  of  China 
and  Japan,  at  2,432,325il»  making  a  total  of  5,846,7o2t  For 
some  yean,  therefore^  previous  to  the  Califoroian  discoveriee^ 
the  quantity  of  gold  annually  produced  had  been  considerably 
more  than  doubled  by  the  Russian  supplies ;  and  no  perBons^ 
except  a  few  public  writers,  took  any  heed  of  the  matter.  Thia 
is  the  more  remarkable^  inasmuch  as  the  discovery  was  neariy 
contemporaneous  with  our  return  to  cash  payments,  and  con- 
tributed, though  the  consequence  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed,, 
to  the  success  of  that  measure.   That  great  increase  of  gold  had 
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no  peroepUbfe  effect  on  prices.  Instead  of  there  being  a  rise  of 
piice  from  1819  to  1848,  there  was  a  great,  a  oontinitti)  and  a 
general  fall  of  price,  both  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  altera- 
tions in  our  commercial  code  in  1842 ;  and  therefore,  wholly 

independent  of  tbem.  That  general  fall  of  prices  which,  in  the 
main,  was  common  tn  all  the  commercial  world,  is  a  proof  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  p^old,  it  was 
insufficient ;  and,  in  relation  to  all  other  commodities,  was  con- 
tinually increasing  in  value. 

Nor  is  the  .su[i|)ly  of  liu.^sian  gold  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison 
to  the  accumulated  gold  of  the  world.  According  to  M. 
Chevalier,  the  latest  and  the  best  authority — ^though  we  most 
say  that  we  place  but  little  reliance  on  any  of  these  general  cal- 
ciuatioDS^  and  only  use  them  as  the  basis  of  our  arguments, 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  aeoesBtble— acocnrding,  however, 
to  M.  Chevalier,  the  total  supply  of  gold  during  the  whole  three 
centuries,  ending  in  1848,  inclusive  of  the  Russian  supply,  may 
be  valued  at  665,000,00021  In  about  thirty  years,  tnerefore, 
Russia  has  produced  nearly  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  total  supply 
of  rrold  for  tnree  centuries.  Such  a  large  addition  in  so  short  a 
period,  producing  no  sensible  effect  on  prices,  is  calculated  to 
dissipate  some  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the  more  recent  and 
larger  additions  lu  the  supply  of  gold. 

Silver  is  more  at  the  command  of  industry  than  gold,  which  is 
occasioiially  and  in  a  manner  different  from  all  other  metals 
showered  on  man  almost  like  a  miraculous  ^ift.  By  an  applica* 
tion  of  capital  and  labour,  any  quantity  of  stiver,  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  for  which  there  is  an  effective  demand,  can  be  procured. 
Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  applying  machinery  to  quartz 
crushing  to  procure  gold,  as  now  proposed,  hitherto  as  the  rule 
the  quantity  of  gold  has  been  almost  incapable  of  increase  ;  but 
in  the  process  of  centunes,  the  sites  where  it  is  deposited  one 
after  another,  have  been,  as  it  were,  revealed  to  man.  It  is  well 
known  that,  for  several  years  before  the  late  discoveries  of  gold, 
the  supply  of  silver,  nwintr  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting it,  and  to  tlie  discovery  of  new  and  cheap  supplies  of 
quicksilver,  was  rapidly  increasing.  Thus,  M.  Chevalier  tells 
us  that,  between  1827  and  1839,  there  was  extracted  from  the 
lode  oi  Vtta-Grande^  which  had  previously  been  considered 
exhausted,  about  150,000,000  francs  of  silver.  Rich  mmes  have 
been  found  in  Zacatecas,  of  which,  ten  years  ago,  no  one  sur- 
mised the  existence.  In  1827,  the  Fresnillo  mine  was  aban- 
doned; it  yields  now  10,000,000  francs  a-year.  To  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Mexico^  where  the  unopened  lodes,  not  known  in 
Humboldt's  time,  are  immense  compared  to  the  lodes  hitherto 
worked,  mining  is  now  being  prosecuted  on  a  greater  or  less 
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scale.    At  the  single  town  of  Guanazuato,  from  140,000  to 

150,000  dollars  are  coined  weekly;  and  the  comn^  in  1852  was 
7,-^ui),oOO  dollars.  In  1846,  M.  Chevalier  estiniatcs  the  total 
value  of  the  silver  produced  in  North  and  South  America  at 
5,261,619/. ;  and  in  18J0,  at  7,259,824/.  or  an  increase  of  almost 
one-hall  in  four  years;  and  we  know  from  the  ^me  private 
sources  from  which  wc  derive  our  information  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  that  the  increase  is  still 
going  on« 

Now  it  is  a  ranarkable  bat  well-known  &ct,  notwitlMtanfiDg 
this  great  additiflttal  supply  of  ailTery  Uuit  the  metid  hai  coft* 

tinued  very  much  in  demand.  The  Bank  of  Engfand  pOHOaes 
onlj^lSyOOO^  of  silver  bullion ;  and  our  silver  money  has  for 
ionie  yean  only  been  kept  in  ciiciilatkm  by  its  valine  as  bullioa 
being  much  less  than  its  value  as  coin.  The  scarcity  of  silver 
extends  to  the  United  States.  Within  four  years  nearly 
8,000,000  of  gold  dollars,  to  supply  ihe  |)lace  of  silver,  have 
been  coined ;  but  such  is  still  the  scarcity,  th.it  one  of  the  Ifist 
acts  of  the  late  contrress  was  to  iwlulterate  tiie  sliver  coins,  and 
lessen  the  bullion  in  ihem  while  their  denominaLions  are  pre- 
served, in  order  lo  keep  them  in  circulatioii,  by  giving  them  (as 
coins)  an  artificial  value.  Every  ounce  of  silver  imported  into 
England  for  many  months  past,  has  been  immediately  snapped 
up  and  exported  to  the  oontinent  of  Enfope,  or  to  Asia,  Tbeie 
has  been»  theiefi>rey  and  there  still  is»  a  great  want  and  ml 
deficiency  of  silver^  Ibr  porposes  of  commeroe,  thoogfa  the 
supply  has  been  fiir  some  yeaiSt  and  now  is  continnsMy  and  very 
much  enlaiged. 

It  is  also  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  that, 
during  the  period  when  these  large  additional  supplies  of  RTissian 
gold  and  American  silver  have  been  flowlnn:  into  coinincrce, 
very  great  advances  have  been  made  in  econonuzlni^  the  use  of 
money.  Banking,  and  all  'its  ramified  accommodations,  par- 
ticularly the  substitution  of  cheques  for  cash  in  making  com- 
paratively small  payments,  and  in  settling  an  immense  number 
of  accounts,  without  making  any  payment  at  all — a  stroke  of  a 
pen,  a  letter,  the  transmissioii  of  a  piece  of  paper  8o£Scin|^ 
instead  of  nsing  thousands  or  millions  of  posnos  steriing — has 
been  witlun  the  last  half  eentuiy  veiy  nm^  extended. 

Socfa  an  improTement  betokens  a  want  of  maney»  or  it  would 
not  be  advantageous;  bat  while  it  has  beoi  going  on,  and  soIh 
stitutes  to  a  very  great  extent  have  been  found  for  money* 
there  has  been  no  rise  of  prices  nor  the  leest  indication  that  money 
was  too  abundant.  To  compare  these  new  facilities  of  exchange 
with  the  new  gokL  dtscovecies  may  not  be  very  practicable^  they 
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being  soeh  different  thin^ ;  bttt  we  should  conjeetnxe  that,  so 
&r  as  the  use  of  tbc  precious  metals  for  money  is  concemedt  the 
creation  of  ttonsj  by  banking  facilities  far  surpasses  in  quantily 
«U  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  world  within  die  ssnitt 

period.  The  exact  degree,  however,  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  mprn  fact  that  all  these  facilities,  tantamount  to  a  vast 
addition  to  the  circulatino:  medium,  have  had  no  visible  effect  in 
degrading  ibc  standard  of  value,  or  making  money  apparently 
more  abundant 

These  facts  refer  principally  to  the  period  immediately  prior 
to  the  late  discoveries,  and  it.  is  in  accordance  with  them  that 
the  large  additional  supply  of  gold  recently  obtained  has  only 
kitfaerto  increased  the  demand  for  iL  Of  seveial  commodities, 
SQch  as  hemp,  flax,  sugar,  tallow,  wool,  &c.,  the  supply  was  last 
year,  finsm  peculiar  seasons  and  other  causes,  dMirter  tnan  nsiial» 
and  they  hare  aocordingly  risen  in  price.  But  no  general  rise 
has  taken  plaoe»  nor  any  Jtuid  of  rise  that  can  be  attributed  to 
the  gold  discoveries,  as  augmenting  the  quantity  of  money, 
though  they  have  stimulated  exertion  and  led  to  much  new  enter- 
prise, and  promoted  mnch  additional  consnmption.  At  the  same 
time,  the  increased  quantity  of  gold  coined  has  been  enormous. 
The  French  mints  have  been  actively  at  work ;  and  of  what  has 
been  done  by  tbem,  and  by  the  English,  and  the  United  States, 
we  have  the  following  accomus.  The  coinac^e  of  silver  in 
England  is  wholly  unimportant,  and  is  therefore  omitted. 

*  Gold  coined  by  the  French  MiiUs* 

Average  of  the  three  jears»  1848-^1850,  .  .  •  £I»842»181 
„       M     ten  months,  1851,  •  •  .  10^077,262 

And  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  coinage  in  1850,  including  pro- 
bably some  Califomian  gold,  was  3,407,691iL;  and  the  average  of 
the  two  previous  years  was  l,159,427t  Thus  in  the  last  two 
years,  1850  and  1851,  there  was  a  large  increase  of  the  coinage 
in  France,  and,  though  we  have  not  the  official  accounts,  we  imow 
^t  the  French  mints  have  continued  active  throughout  1852  in 
coining  gold. 

Gold  eouud  by  the  English  Mint* 

Value 

Average  of  the  three  years,  1848—1850,  •  •  j£2,040,597 
Average  of  the  two  years,  1851,  1852,  .  .  8,572,841 

Total  coinage  of  United  States'  Mints. 

Dollars 

Aversgeof  the  five  year^,  1845— 1849,  10,400,929 
Average  of  the  three  years,  1850—1852, .  ,  49,917,924 

Thus  in  the  two  last  years  there  was  more  than  three  times  as 
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much  gold  coined  in  England  as  in  the  three  previous  years,  on 
an  averai^e ;  and  the  quantity  coined  in  1852,  be  it  observed, 
was  8,742,270/.,  or  more  than  four  times  the  average  of  the  pre- 
cedin|i;  years.  The  increase  in  the  coinaprc  of  the  Uniteti  States 
was  entirely  of  G;oId  ;  and  there  is  al)undant  reason  to  believe 
that  latterly  the  minis  of  other  countries  have  not  been  idle,  if 
they  have  not  been  unusually  active.  With  all  this  additional 
supply  of  coined  money,  tnere  is  no  abundance  either  in 
England,  i' ranee,  or  in  the  United  Slates.  Quite  the  contrary; 
the  money-market  here  has  been  comparatively  stringent  throogh 
the  whole  of  the  present  year ;  die  rate  of  interest,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  advanced  at  least  one  per  cent ;  and  the  latest  mtel* 
Hgenoe  from  the  United  States  aescribes  money  as  very  scarce^ 
and  discount  as  varying  between  nine  and  ten  per  cent,  for 
the  very  best  paper.  It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  gold 
was  discovered  in  California,  and  hitherto  its  effects  have  been 
to  stimulate  industry,  to  extend  trade,  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  increase  the  demand  for  money.  If  Australia  and 
California  have  sent  forth  large  supplies  of  gold,  tlu  y  have 
immediately  raised  up  a  large  population,  which  demands  money 
for  its  own  purposes,  and  they  have  increased  the  demand  for 
money  whcrLvcr  ciMiinierce  extends.  How  itmch  of  the  extra 
mintage  of  tlie  Uiuted  States  may  iiave  gone  to  Calitornia  we 
know  not ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  at  least  8,000,000^ 
in  sovereifims  and  half-sovereigns  has  been  exported  within  a 
year  from  England  to  Australia. 

Another  obvions  and  important  effect  is  an  extension  of  the 
desire  to  possess  gold ;  by  finding  it  in  the  earth,  and  obtaining 
it  by  mere  labour,  it  seems  brought  at  once  within  the  possible 
reach  of  all  the  labouring  classes.  They  go  to  the  'Diggings' 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  get  it  The  Chinese  and  the 
Hindoos  are  brought  into  contact  with  it,  nnd  acquire  a  passion 
for  it  which  they  are  spreading  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia.  Already  a  gold  coinage,  though  repudiated  by  the  govern- 
ment, has  become  somewhat  congenial  to  the  wants  of  the 
Hindoos.  Thus,  a  general  desire  always  existing,  we  may 
almost  say  prepared  beforehand  as  the  gold  was  provided,  has 
roduced  a  corresponding  and  an  effective  demand  fur  it.  The 
nowledge  of  these  discoveries  lias  already  spread  over  many 
countries,  and  awakened  die  slumbering  iemxe  for  wealih 
in  breasts  which  rarely  felt  it  before.  It  stimulates  exertion  to 
set  it,  and  to  pay  for  it.  It  has  already  set  enterprise  in  motion, 
from  'China  to  Peru* — ^neighbours  by  trade,  though,  in  ihe 
eyes  of  the  moralist,  at  the  extreme  ends  of  creation.  A  great 
pait  of  the  increased  coinage  has  ahready  gone  into  the  hands  of 
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the  wealth-producing  classes ;  and  a  very  large  increase  lias 
already  taken  place  amongst  the  existing  population,  speaking  of 
the  whole  world,  of  the  number  of  persons  who  require  and 
use  gold  either  as  ornaments  or  coins. 

We  state  these  facts  first,  in  order  to  guard  our  readers  from 
hastily  adopting  the  prejudice  that  the  quantity  of  gold  alone 
is  to  be  oonsideredy  and  running  to  the  condnmon  that  the 
recent  disco?eries  of  gold  are  to  have  similar  effects  to  the 
increase  <^  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  in  Europe,  conse- 
quent on  the  discovery  of  Amei;ica,  but  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  quantity.  The  question^  limited  to  the 
effects  on  the  currency  of  the  increased  supplies  of  goId>  is  not 
one  merely  of  statistics  and  of  finance,  it  is  a  very  large  questionf 
embracing  many  moral  considerations,  and  we  can  only  hope, 
within  the  compass  of  this  paper,  to  touch  on  some  of  them.  To 
exhaust  the  subject  is  beyond  our  power,  even  if  we  had  much 
more  space  and  time  tnan  are  at  our  command.  The  mere 
material  part  of  the  subject  is  astounding.  Of  all  the  high 
authorities,  from  Humboldt  downwards,  who  have  investigated 
the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals,  only  one  has  at  any  time 
assumed  the  total  annual  supply  of  both  gold  and  silver  to  be 
much  more  than  10.000,OOOiL  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
his  estimate  was  10^200,000^  i  but,  according  to  Mr.  M'Cullocb^ 
*  the  average  produce  of  the  American  and  £iropean  mines  was^ 
in  1832,  between  5,500,000^,  and  6,000,000/.  including  the 
Russian  mines ;  or  from  4,500,000^.  to  4,000,000^  less  than  the 
annual  produce  at  the  beginning  of  the  century'  {Dictionary 
voce  Precious  Metalu),  or  than  Baron  Humboldt's  estimate.  M* 
Michel  Chevalier,  who  has  studied  the  subject  long,  and  written 
much  about  it,  states  that,  owing  to  the  increased  supply  from 
Russia  subsequently  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  a  more 
plentiful  yield  of  silver  in  Europe  and  America,  and  to  a  new 
supply  from  some  parts  of  Asia,  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  which  reached  the  general  market  just  before  the  dis- 
coveries of  gold  in  California,  was  975,000  kilogrammes  of 
silver,  and  72,000  kilogrammes  of  gold:  or  a  total  value  of 
464,000,000  firancs — 247|-  of  which  were  gold,  and  216^ 
rilver.  That  is  by  fiur  the  lawst^  estimate  made  by  any 
person  of  the  least  authority,  and  it  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
table  in  his  work  we  have  already  quoted.  Taking  the  franc  at 
25  to  the  pound,  it  makes  the  total  value  of  the  annual  supply 
of  the  two  precious  metals,  18,660,000/. ;  and  the  value  of  gold 
alone,  9,900,000/.  We  may  assume  therefore  that,  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  utmost  amount  of  that 
metal  produced  by  all  the  mines  of  the  worlds  cjLcept  those  of 
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Japan  and  ChiQa»  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  which  do  not  at 
present  affect  the  bulUonmarket  of  Europe,  was  10,000»000/.ayeac; 

The  gold  obtained  from  Califimia  and  AoslivlU  amoimti  to 
more  than  three  times  that  sum.  The  quantitiea  oi  pAd  ooued 
in  the  United  States,  the  atatementa  of  mercantile  cuedars,  the 
leports  of  shipping  agents,  all  combine  to  asnne  us  that  the 
average  yield  of  the  mines  of  Catifiiniia  in  the  Tcaia  1850^  IS51, 
and  1852,  was  at  least, — and  it  k  greater  in  l£e  present  than  in 
any  previous  yeu, — per  annum  .   «  £HJ0QOJ0OO 

The  hitett  accounts  from  Victoria  aasoie  ns  llMt  the 

annual  yield  will  be  16,000,000 

From  the  other  parts  of  Australia  the  yield  will  be 

at  least   4,000,000 


The  total  annual  supply  of  the  new  gold  will  be 

therelbre  34,000,000 

That  is,  nearl;^  three  times  *and  a  half  as  large  a  quantity  of 
gold  as  waa  obtained  before  Large  as  uiat  is,  thm  is 

at  present  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  mr  many  years  be  every 
year  augmented.   Numerous  emigrants  are  only  now  beginning 

to  explore,  and  cultivate  by  all  tne  helps  of  art,  the  vast  golS 
fields  of  California  and  Australia.  If  we  reason  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money  is  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity — or  rather,  accordinj^  to  the  general  rnle, 
still  greater,  for  a  gmail  excess  of  any  commodity  in  the  market 
depreciates  its  prices  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  excess — we  shall 
jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sovereign  in  a  short  lime 
will  be  only  of  the  Talue  of  an  attorney's  fee.  Say  that  the 
annual  supply  is  only  three-fold,  shut  out  all  moral  considera- 
tions, and  toe  arithmetical  deduction  it  that  the  sovwetgn  wait 
speedily  be  worth  only  68.  8d. 

Before  that  can  be  brought  about  the  whole  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  world  most  be  affected.  The  estimate  of  M.  Chevtdier  is 
that  the  total  suppler  of  gold  to  the  European  markets  during  the 
three  centuries  endmg  1848,  was  of  the  value  of  14,126,000,000 
francs,  or  roughly  565,000,000/.  If  we  assume  that  one-third  of 
the  total  supply  was  annually  wasted  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
arts,  the  wear  and  tear  of  coin,  tVc,  &c.,  we  shall  roughly  con- 
clude that  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  new  discoveries,  and  to  be  affected  by  them  was  377,000,000/. 
To  obtain  an  equal  quantity  froui  the  new  sources,  at  the  present 
rale  of  supply,  will  require  about  eleven  years.  But,  subtracting 
one-third  for  waste,  we  may  assume  that  the  whole  Quantity  of 
gold  in  the  world,  to  be  employed  as  UHomj,  niU  be  ooobled  in 
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about  sixteen  years.  If  we  look  only  at  the  figures  we  bhall  be 
constrained  to  conclude  that,  in  something  more  than  twenty 
jears,  one-fifth  of  which  is  ahready  gone,  a  bushel  of  wheat  and 
ft  aovereigp  will  about  exchange  for  eadi  other. 

We  cannot  adopt  Mr*  M'Culloch'B  concloaion,  that  it  will 
talte  » long  period  to  bring  about  this  change^  if  it  ia  to  come  at 
all;  for  not  only  is  the  new  supply  relative^  much  greater  than 
the  new  supply  obtained  on  the  first  discovery  of  America,  but 
the  ftcility  of  communication  is  now  so  great,  toe  precious  metals 
are  so  readily  diffused  over  the  world,  that  if  the  depreciation  is 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  the  chief  foundation  of  the 
arguments  of  M.  Chevali<  r,  and  of  all  the  expectants  of  a  L^rejit 
depreciation,  the  short  time  above  indicated  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  result.  The  other  consideration  Mr.  M'Culloch 
refers  to,  *  the  vastly  increased  field  for  the  employment  of  jjold 
and  silver/  must  be  relied  on,  if  anything  can  be,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  new  discoveries. 

K.  Leon  Faucher  Teinark%  though  not  with  strict  troth,  yet 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  somce  of  a  just  hope  that  the  value  of 
the  ffoki  will  not  fall  so  rapidly  and  excessively  as  the  quantity 
wouM  suggest ;  that  the  washings  of  the  Altai,  CaUf(»mia,  and 
AostraUa»  cuuing  «  quarter  of  a  centuvy,  would  be  required  to 
produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  revenue  (income)  of  England 
alone.  M.  Chevalier,  too,  obsen^e?,  '  that  vast  as  the  whole  sum  of 
gold  in  the  world  is,  it  sinks  into  insignificance  when  contrassted 
with  the  aggregate  product  of  other  branches  of  human  industry,' 
The  chief  use  of  the  gold  is  as  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
value  of  other  commodities,  and  for  circulating  them.  If,  there- 
fore, they  should  be  increasing  as  iabt  ai>  the  supplies  of  gold, 
little  or  no  alteration  may  take  place  in  its  value ;  and  the  real 
thing  to  be  ascertained,  with  a  view  to  fbnn  coirect  conclusions 
as  to  the  fotnure  ^ue  of  gold,  is  the  relation  between  the  annual 
pcodnctMm  of  all  other  wealth,  and  the  annual  (quantity  of  gold 
brought  to  mairket  Neither  government  statistaca  nor  mercan- 
tile circulars  inform  us  what  that  relation  will  be. 

We  have  already  stated  some  facts,  to  show  that  there  was  a 
great  want  of  gold  in  the  world.  At  present  there  is  nowhere  a 
great  and  a  destructive  war.  At  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
America  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Europe  were  yet  in  the  con- 
dition of  serfs ;  industry,  from  being  united  with  serfdom,  was 
dishonoured;  literature  was  just  struggling  into  distinction;  and 
the  world,  rather  filled  with  men-at-arms  than  peaceful  citizens, 
only  honoured  warriors,  and  was  continually  engaged  in  war. 
Now  seffibm  is  extinguished  nearijy  throughout  Europe ;  industry 
ia  evffywhm^  bat  particiilarly  in  the  united  States  and  in 
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England  hunoured  ;  not  only  is  war  for  the  moment  at  an  end, 
but  the  passions  wluch  lead  to  it  seem  to  be  dying  out,  and  the 
general  desire  of  all  the  industrious  classes,  now  becoming 
throughout  the  world  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  influentii^ 
is,  that  peace  may  be  preserved.  Wealth  is  everywhere  sought 
by  honest  exertions.  Ours  Is  the  age  of  steamboats,  }>ower-loomfl^ 
gaslights,  railroads,  and  telegraphs — the  age  of  industry  lightened* 
ennobled,  and  led  on  her  path  by  the  hand  of  genius, — the  age 
of  wealth  created  by  skilnil  mental  combinations,  not  crushed 
out  of  the  bones  of  slavee^ — and  more  admired  for  its  origin  than 
for  its  own  sake. 

\Vlint  niitrht  have  been  the  number  of  people  in  the  world  at 
the  lime  of  the  discovery  of  America  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
At  that  period  the  population  of  England  and  \N  ales  was  esti- 
mated at  about  four  millions;  but  in  1851,  it  auioinitcd  to  very 
nearly  eighteen  millions.  We  may  safely  assume,  that  it  had 
increased  in  the  interval  four-fold.  We  dare  not  say  that  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  increased  in  equsi  proportion ; 
we  know  they  have  not,  and  that  England  has  very  much  out- 
stripped most  of  them  in  relative  greatness.  At  the  san&e  time, 
none  of  the  nations  that  were  then  in  existence  hiwc  died  out  or 
been  extirpated ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  thouch 
most  of  them  have  fallen  behind  us,  that  thej  have  all  made 
some,  and  even  considerable,  progress.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  other  northern  nations  which 
have  almost  kept  their  position  relative  to  England.  Spain  has 
certainly  not  declined  in  population,  nor  has  Italjr  muc-h,  taken 
as  a  whole,  though  it  no  more  attracts  to  itself  the  wealth  of 
Christendom.  We  shall  scarcely  overrate  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  Europe  generally  since  the  discovery  of  America,  if  we 
assume  that  it  nas  doubled.  Within  the  same  period,  America 
has  come  to  possess,  including  the  Britbh  colonies  in  the  north* 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  settlements  in  the  south,  the  north 
and  the  centre,  and  including  the  American  islands,  a  large  gold 
consuming  population,  not  less  than  fi%-scven  millions,  unknown 
to  it  at  the  period  of  its  discovery.  Thus,  whatever  might  have 
beeu  the  population  of  the  world  at  that  time,  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain, both  from  facts  and  the  theory  of  populntiou,  that  the  number 
of  people  in  the  civilized  world  is  now  very  much  increased. 

it  is  sufficient  to  have  merely  crlanced  at  the  progress  of  our 
own  population  and  of  the  population  of  the  United  Slates,  aud 
compared  it  wilh  ihe  progress  of  populaUuu  in  other  countries, 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  number  of  people  has  increased  faster  in 
latter  than  in  earlier  times.  All  the  peaceful  arts  by  which  men 
are  clothed  and  fed,  have  gone  fbrwara^  and  so  has  population  in 
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an  accelerated  ratio.  In  the  last  fifty-ono  years  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  has  nearly  doubled  ;  about  the  period  of 
the  discovery  of  America  it  required  two  centuries  to  make  an 
equal  progress.  The  population  of  the  United  States  has  almost 
doubled  in  twenty  years.  Thus  not  only  is  the  gold  consomine 
population  of  the  world  very  much  larger  than  Jit  the  period  S 
the  discovery  of  America,  but  it  is  now  increasing  very  much 
faster.  Provided  food  can  be  obtained,  the  law  of  increase  is  an 
accelerating  ratio;  and  the  present  predominance  of  the  peaceful 
arts  gives  us  a  hopeful  assurance  that  in  the  same  ratio  food  is 
multiplying.  • 

To  estimate,  however,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  and 
wealth  in  the  world  is  beyond  our  power,  ana  we  shall  not, 
therefore,  undertake  to  say  whether  it  equal  or  exceed,  or  how 
luucli  or  how  little  it  may  fall  short  of  the  new  supply  of  gold. 
The  fact,  however,  of  the  rapid  increase  of  populaiiuii  and  wealth, 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  of  the  rapid  increase  of  both,  at 
present  cannot  be  doubted.   Even  if  the  increase  should  not  be 

Seat  enoueh  to  preserve  nearly  unchanged  the  relation  between 
e generaisupply  of  commodities  and  the  supply  of  gold,  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  coincidence.  At  the  very  time  when 
population  and  wealth  are  increasing  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
when  trade  is  extending,  forcing  its  way  to  freedom,  and  stimu- 
lating mankind  to  renewed  and  peaceful  exertions,  then  lar^^e 
additional  supplies  of  gold  arc  given  to  form  the  necessary 
currency  for  a  more  numerous  and  a  more  wealthy  i^ipulation. 

The  contrast  between  the  general  pursuits  ol  niaukind,  now, 
when  tlie  great  majority  are  peaceful,  industrious,  and  intelli- 
gent, when  the  fighting  is  left  to  the  few  the  restless,  and  the 
stolid,  and  as  they  were,  when  the  majority,  as  at  the  period  of  the 
discoveiy  of  America,  were  armed  warriors  and  degraded  serft^ 
Yitiatesall  the  arguments  drawn,  from  what  happened  to  the 
money  of  Europe  in  consequence  of  that  discovery,  to  show 
what  is  likely  to  happen  now.  Most  of  the  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  coinage  nave  no  other  reason  for  now  expecting  a 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold,  than  the  depteciation  which 
ensued  then.  Of  that  general  contrast  there  is  one  feature 
which  especially  concerns  the  subject  we  are  treating  of,  we 
mean  tiie  contrast  between  the  manner  in  which  irold  is  now 
and  was  then  obtained.  In  California  and  Australia  it  is  got  by 
free  labour,  and  is  almost  exclusively  the  wages  of  labour.  The 
bulk  of  the  precious  metals  brought  from  America  was  in  the 
first  instance,  and  for  many  yearsi,  the  fruit  of  robbery  and 
wrong.  The  CortesV  and  Pisano^s  of  that daydid  not  rank  mudt 
above  the  Pirate4cings  of  an  earlier  age.  They  obtained  their 
K a  zzxiy«  o  o 
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gold  by  plundering  people  and  priesta,  kings  and  templea,  and 
they  for^d  the  wnetched  heings  whom  they  conquered  to  watk 
in  the  mineBy  where  they  perished  by  thousands  and  perhaps 
iniUion^  to  produce  the  gold  and  silver  which  overwoebned 
Europe.  In  Mezko  and  rcru  a  mmilar  kind  of  oppression  of 
the  Indians  is  continued  to  this  day.  The  real  sretters  of  the 
gold  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  ot"  their  own  labour.  A 
similar  iiict  holds  tiood  of  the  crold  obtained  from  Russia,  which 
is  gathered  or  c olfected  by  (  i  iniinais.  In  general,  till  now,  the 
precious  lut^taU  have  been  obtained  by  forced  and  slave  labour. 
'  We  refer  lo  ihc  distiiiciion  for  a  scientific  purpose,  not  merely 
from  Bentiment,  though  our  sympathies  are  rarely  at  variance 
with  oonect  science.  The  finnner  are,  indeed,  so  alI*poweifol 
in  detemuning  the  coone  of  society,  that  the  science  whidi 
appean  to  contradict  them  is  not  only  to  be  mbtrusted  as  primm 
fiieie  inconeo^  bat  never  can  be  influential,  and  is  to  be  dis- 
carded as  wortbJesB. 

The  mode  of  getting  the  gold  both  in  California  and  in 
Australia  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  mode  by  which  the  gold  was 
got  in  America.    It  is  gained  by  labour  not  under  the  direction 
of  masters,  and  without  the  intervention  ot  e.i]ntal.   Civilized  man 
is  thus  again  placed  as  it  were  under  ilie  jn  inia  val  laws  of  natme, 
.^viiich  bestows  ou  labour  all  its  produce,  biuiilai  to  tlic  savage  who 
snares  game  or  spears  fish  for  his  subsistence,  which  he  cooks 
.and  eats  as  he  seises  it  The  '^Diggers,""  independent  of  capitalisis 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  considering  tne  genersl  rdations 
jof  society,  and  little  liable  to  the  multiplied  exactions  of  govern- 
ment acquire,  possess^  and  enjoy  the  produce  of  their  own  mere 
maniud  toii    Those  who  dig  and  find  the  gold  have  it,  and 
when  brought  into  the  market  of  the  world,  their  labour — ^happily 
by  the  richness  of  the  natural  reward  cstitnated  at  a  high  price, 
— must  be  paid  lor  by  other  men.    At  the  first  blush  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  cost  of  production  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia  wore  reduced  by  the  {facility  of  finding  it,  in  propor- 
tion, quite  as  much  as  its  quantity  is  enlarged.    But  in  relation 
to  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  other  sources,  and  to 
the  pice  wmch  must  be  given  for  them  in  the  marked  this  is 
AOt  the  case.^  The  diggers  must  be  largely  paid ;  the  slaves  got 
little  or  nothing  Another  dass  or  another  agent  is  now  brought 
into  the  operation.  A  free  man  has  taken  the  place  of  a  captive^ 
and  his  labour  is  and  must  be  richly  rewarded.    For  other  men 
or  general  society  to  have  this  new  gold,  tbe^  must  pay  a  huge 
price  for  it.    The  cost  of  ]n*oduction,  dctcrmming  its  excbai^ 
able  value,  will  not  be  so  little  as  at  first  blush  it  seems. 
<   Light  comes,  light  goes,  and  the  produce  of  rapine,  including 
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gold  and  mUm,  ifl  speedily  distribated,  not  measariog  its  value 
by  the  tmk,  ike  sweat,  the  miseries  of  the  siwfeSy  tmt  by  the 
eompantiTely  easy  phyaieal  labour  of  the  mestera.  As  they 
compete  with  one  another,  exefdsing  force  to  compel  exertioiu^ 
and  as  they  lose  by  misad¥entUTes  and  by  mistaken  enteiprises^ 
their  labour  becomes  a  measure  of  cost,  and  their  slaves  ptodooe 
mingled  with  their  own  toil  finds  its  level  in  the  p^cneial 
markets.  This  has  been  the  course  with  almost  all  other  things 
as  well  as  the  precious  metals.  The  misadventures  of  those  who 
are  Lugatrcd  in  production  are  always  shared  by  consumers.  A 
defective  season,  or  the  loss  of  a  VVest  Iiulia  fleet,  raises  the 
selling  price  of  sugar.  The  niieiuanageiiient  of  the  Mexican 
goverunicut,  aud  the  carele^ntss  or  the  profligacy  of  the  many 
mine-owners  allowing  their  mines  to  fall  to  ruin,  leil,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century^  to  defiiaent  supplies  of  silver^  and  to  an 
enhancement  of  its  price.  The  cost  of  the  jMrodactioii  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Australia  and  California  must  not  be  meaamed 
ny  the  extraordinary  success  of  one  or  two  indiriduab^  but  by 
toe  labour  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  procuring  them.  The 
demand  for  them  may  be  fairly  described  at  present  as  unlimited^ 
and  therefore  society  at  large,  or  the  consumers,  will  have  to 
pay  the  wlmle  cost  of  the  production  of  all  the  quantity  that 
society  requires.  The  great  fact  of  all  these  new  supplies  being 
obtained  by  the  labour  of  free  men,  while  society  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  production,  including  ihe  misadven- 
tures as  well  as  the  successes,  in  order  to  have  the  supply,  is  of 
great,  scientific  impoi  Laucc.  Cheap  as  the  gold  may  be  to  a  few 
lucky  finders,  the  cost  of  its  production  will  be  on  the  whole 
proportionably  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  pioductioa  of  tfie 
existing  and  plundered  orecious  metals  that  weve  obtained 
for  three  centuries  from  Mexico  and  Pern.  On  this  prindple 
the  fall  in  the  exchangeable  yalue  of  gold  obtained  fiom  Cfalifiimia 
and  Australia  will  not  be  equal  to  the  fall  in  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  precioiiB  metals  in  the  fifteenth  and  sizteentli 
centuries. 

That  the  new  gold  is  obtained  by  free  labour,  at  first  hand,  is 
of  great  importance  in  another  point  of  view.  It  supjilies  a  new 
measure  for  the  reward  of  labour,  and  coming  into  u?c  in  Cali- 
fui  [ii;i  and  Australia,  on  which  the  eyes  of  maiiki]id  are  fixed, 
aiid  iioju  wiiicii  a  knowledge  oi  facta  as  well  as  their  gold  are 
rapidly  diffused  over  the  worid,  will  soon  influence  the  reward  of 
labour  in  many  other  countries.  Already  we  read  of  Cl^ese 
and  Penx?ian  labourers  returning  to  their  own  countries  wi^ 
''ounces*'  of  gokL  A  stream  of  Hindoo  coolies  is  flowing  and 
ebbing  between  our  sugar  coloniea  and  the  plains  of  Hindoitan, 
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It  has  began  to  flow  into  Australia,  and  will  soon  flow  back^ 
The  rewms  not  of  European  labour  which  were  small  enough, 
though  much  superior  to  the  rewards  of  the  coolies  and  the 
Chinese,  but  of  labour  in  CaUfomia  and  Australia,  seem  likely 
to  become  the  standard  and  enlarge  the  rewards  of  labour 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  Already  the  gold  dis- 
coveries have  had  a  very  considerable  influence  over  the  wages 
in  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
in  every  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  some  influence  in 
France,  Germany,  and  perhaps  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  throughout  Europe  was  brought  about 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  extension  of  trade^  after  the  discovery 
of  Americsy  which  made  feudal  landowners  substitute  foreign 
luxuries  for  trains  of  armed  attendant^  and  we  infer  that  the 
present  rise  of  wages  and  improved  standard  for  the  payment 
of  labour,  are  only  the  beginning  of  a  very  great  and  pep- 
manent  improvement  in  the  condition  universally  of  the  labour* 
ing  classes. 

Cheering  as  this  prospect  is  for  humanity,  it  will  not  be 
without  great  influence  over  the  future  value  of  jjold.  Whatever 
change  may  ensue  in  the  relative  condition  of  different  classes — 
displeasing  perhaps  as  some  may  find  it,  no  longer  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  exclusive  privileges  and  enjoyments,  the  fact  of  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  labouring  multitudes  being  improved  will  cause  a 
wonderful  increase  in  the  demand  for  precious  metals.  Even  if  it 
should  be  deemed  chimerical  to  conjecture  that  the  bulk  of  the 
labourers  throughout  Europe  and  Ana  should  become  j^old  con- 
Bomers,  so  that  every  man  shall  have  a  piece  of  ^old  in  his  pocket, 
or  gold  ornaments,  u  he  please,  on  his  person — it  is  no  conjecture^ 
the  Act  lies  close  at  hand — ^it  is  certain  that  these  gold  disco- 
veries and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  will  very  nuich  increase  the  number  and  wealth  of 
small  capitalists,  merchants,  retail-traders,  and  othei's  who  imme- 
diately deal  with  the  labourer,  and  by  their  means  alone  a 
great  additional  demand  for  gold  will  ensue.  When  a  great 
depreciation  of  gold  is  predicted,  facts  like  these  may  be  referred 
to, and  contradictory  predictions  hazarded,  such  as  that  all  the  new 
gold  will  very  speedily  be  absorbed  by  a  very  large  increase  in 
3ie  number  of  gold  consumers.  The  probabilities  seem  as  great 
that  the  new  supply  will  be  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  com- 
merce, as  that  it  will  be  too  abundant. 

It  is  at  least  quite  evident,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
great  question,  and  that  the  details  on  which  we  have  to  frame 
our  general  conclusions  are  very  numerous  and  complex,  like 
jdi  the  affiurs  of  society,  mingled  moral  and  material,  the  most 
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ethereal  of  motiyes,  and  the  most  palpable  of  statistical  &ctB« 
To  dogmatise  on  it  when  it  wholly  concerns  the  future^  to  judge 
of  which  the  onlj  pfecedent  we  have  in  tibe  past  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  a  very  imperfect  guide,  becomes  no  man.  Our 
usual  modes  of  reasoning  about  political  affairs  to  which,  from 
governments  undertakinpr  to  coin  and  regnkte  money,  this  great 
question  seems  to  belong,  separated  and  restricted  as  mankind  is, 
into  nations,  impart  narrow  views  to  all  our  riniid=^,  beyond  which  we 
must  expand  them  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  probable  future.  The 
almost  universal  use  of  tlie  precious  metals  as  money,  obviously 
takes  this  question  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary  national 
politics*  and  ev^  out  of  the  domain  of  poHHcai  economy;  as 
the  science  of  wealth  has  been  most  unworthily  circomBcrtl)ed  by 
modem  writers,  and  places  it  in  the  science  or  natural  history  of 
society.  The  chief  money  of  England  is  gold,  of  France  both  gold 
and  silver;  the  chief  money  of  Hollandissilveralone;  but  bullion — 
the  precious  metals  of  which  the  money  of  all  these  States.is  made 
— is  the  money  of  the  world.  We  can  only  come  to  an  ap- 
proximation, therefore,  as  to  what  will  be  the  effect  of  tlic  gold 
discoveries  on  what  is  called  our  standard  of  value,  and  on  our 
monetary  system,  by  ascertaining  what  will  be  their  effect  on  the 
value  of  bullion  throughout  society.  Whatever  may  be  the 
material  tacts  on  which  the  estimate  of  exchangeable  value  is 
based,  that  is  always  an  estimate  of  many  and  of  conflicting  or 
higgling  mindSf  uniform  as  in  most  instances  it  comes  to  be* 
Those  who  prelend  off-hand  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  metals  at  different  periods^  which  are  aa 
often  guessed  at  as  ascertained,  are  hasty  and  imperfect  gene- 
ral izers  who  are  to  be  mistrusted. 

A  long  and  an  intense  study  might  enable  an  individual  to 
form  a  rational  concluplon,  but  he  must  take  a  wide  sur\^ey  of 
facts  of  very  different  classes,  and  some  must  be  included  which 
yet  lie  in  the  future.  The  question  is  not  ripe  for  a  satisfactory 
solution,  though  son^^e  writers  have  hastily  given  one ;  and  some 
governments  have  still  more  hastily  acted.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  stating, — but  this  we  must  state  very  positively,— 
that  all  the  phenomena — such  as  the  growth  of  trade  throughout 
the  world,  in  past  times  as  well  as  at  present,  the  gold  discoveries 
and  the  equal  value  nearly  whksh  men  everywhere  affix  to 
bullion — show  that  the  subject  belong  much  more  to  the 
natural  than  the  political  history  of  society.  Governments  do 
not  determine  the  progress  of  populatioo,  the  extension  of  trade^ 
the  value  of  gold,  the  rewards  of  labour,  and  must  not  fimcy  there- 
fore that,  by  some  petty  regulations  about  coinage,  they  can  have 
any  great  influence  over  the  consequences  of  these  great  disco- 
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veries.  They  lie  beyond  the  icope  of  all  ordinary  legislation^ 
though  it  will  luiTe  to  model  its  proceedings  by  them.  In  that  fact 
lies  for  us  a  very  strong  additional  veeaon  for  renewing  emphati- 
cally our  warn  inp^  a«T?iinst  hast}' conclusions,  which  are  sure  to  excite 
governments  to  undertake  hasty  and  injurious  measures. 

The  two  modes  in  which  the  gold  discoveries  will  most  imme- 
diately, it  is  supposed,  affect  the  commnnitv,  are  by  raising 
prices  and  lowerinsr  the  rate  of  interest.  Neitlier  of  those  effects 
has  yet  become  palpable,  {}ut  there  is  undoubtedly  a  general  and 
m  strong  conviction  that  they  will  take  place.  Most  of  the  fore^ 
going  obsemtions  have  tended  tojpme  that  the  ftnner  to 
■ome  extent*  at  leasts  a  mutalce.  Tbe  finding  of  sadi  a  Uffge 
supply  of  fi^ld  must  have  an  etteet  either  in  keeping  the  prices 
of  commoaities  high,  which  have  been  for  years  past  all  lending 
downward^  or  in  raising  them  beyond  their  late  and  pieeent 
level,  but  we  are  not  Drepared  to  say  to  what  degree^  and  in 
what  lapse  of  time,  either  of  these  effects  may  become  clearly 
demons t rated.  Our  present  conviction,  from  the  experience  we 
have  already  had,  is,  that  the  eftccts  of  lliese  discoveries  on  the 
prices  of  commodities  will  neither  be  very  sudden  nor  very 
great;  nor  such,  if  tlie  effects  of  the  discoveries  be  not  reck- 
lessly and  ruthlessly  interfered  with,  as  tu  cause  to  any  class  or 
eondition  of  men  great  inconvenience. 

With  respect  to  Uie  rate  of  intefest,  that  obviously  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  capital,  which  is  veiy  often  only  another 
name  for  credit^  or  a  right  to  receive  future  produoe^  and  on  the 
number  of  willing  and  respectable  borrowers  who  have  some  pro- 
perty of  their  own»  and  nope  by  borrowing  to  gain  by  the  loan. 
All  loans  for  mere  purposes  of  expenditure,  whether  contracted 
by  individuals  or  by  government?,  may  be  put  out  of  view,  for 
whatever  may  be  their  Umporary  effects,  the  rate  of  interest  will 
always  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  capital  to  be  loaned^ 
and  by  the  number  of  vviUing  borrowers,  who  borrow  to  carry 
on  enterprises,  ex])eciing  to  repay  the  loau  with  interest,  and 
obtain  a  profit  to  themselves.  Now,  the  quantity  of  gold  dis- 
oovered  recendy  is,  undoubtedly,  an  addition  to  capital,  but 
taking  that  wotd  in  its  wide  signification  of  commouties  and 
ciaditto  bekaned)  the  gold  is  so  small  an  addition  to  the  mighty 
anm  as  to  deeerre  almost  to  be  described  as  infiniterimal.  At 
the  same  time,  it  calls  into  action  a  great  deal  of  new  enteiprieet. 
and  multiplies  the  number  of  willing  bonowera  How  fir  one 
eftct  may  neutralise  or  surpass  the  other,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  i?  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  of  the  city  article  in  the  TimeSy  which  we  are  triad  to 

flee^  iiecause  that  jouriiai  has  genezaiiy  sidfKi  with  those  whc^ 
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look  for  a  depreciation,  liiai  -  it  is  a  fallacy  that  the  gold  dis- 
coveries are  to  have  some  wonderful  effect  on  the  rate  of  inicieat. 
loasmuchy  howerer^  as  the  oolj  altention  they  can  produce  in 
that  respect,  will  be  by  opening  up  new  countries  so  as  to 
increase  the  profits  of  commeroe,  aim  render  the  use  of  capital 
more  valuable^  whatever  influences  thej  may  exert  must  be  in  » 
directly  opposite  direction.**  If  they  are  not  to  lower  the  rate 
of  interest  they  may  not  lower  prices. 

The  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  generally  in  Europe  since  the  first  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, has  obviously  no  connexion  with  the  supplies  of  the  precious 
metids,  but  is  exclusively  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  the  greater 
security  of  property,  the  greater  accumulation  of  capital,  the 
restrictions  on  enterprise,  and  the  increase  of  confidence.  On 
this  subject  we  are  deceived  by  our  wordi,  and  because  we  speak 
of  the  interest  of  money,  the  mere  instrument  for  matdng 
exchanges,  or  the  mere  measure  of  Yalue»  we  conlound  money 
with  oipiia],  and  infer  a  great  change  in  the  wealth  measured  from 
a  little  change  in  the  measure.  I'he  greater  or  less  suj^Iy  of 
gold,  which  is  pretty  equally  diffused  throughout  Europe  and 
America^  and  has  been  for  many  years  pastt  has  yery  little- 
influence  over  the  rate  of  interest,  which  has  varied  in  the  mean 
time  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries,  between  llj 
and  12,  or  more  per  cent.  What  the  general  public  has  to 
regard  is  the  average  or  usual  rate  of  interest,  and  over  that  the 
new  gold  will  exercise  only  an  unimportant  and  temporary 
influence. 

It  may  be  some  consolation^  too^  for  apprehensive  minds,  to 
vamemher  that  the  greatest  effi»6ts  anticipated  o?er  prices  by  tha 
gold  diseoveriesy  have  been  equalled  or  surpused  in  the  ordmaiy 
progress  of  sodety  where  no  sudi  discorenes  have  taken  plsoeu 

Wc  have  seen  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  years,  between  1836 
and  1847,  the  price  of  wheat,  the  main  food  of  the  people,  vary 
between  36s.  and  102s.,  or  very  nearly  three-fold ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  price  of  Cf)tt(>n  g^oods  fall  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  what 
we  recollect  it  to  have  been.  Men  of  moderate  age  have  seen 
Consols  at  57  and  101 ;  they  have  seen  the  average  rate  of 
interest  vary  between  6  and  \^  percent,  here  in  England ;  greater 
changes  these  than  the  most  sanguuie  or  die  most  timid  aiuici- 
pale  Iroui  the  gold  discoveries.  There  is  nothing  in  them  there* 
nire  reasonably  to  excite  alarm,  or  to  call  for  any  action  of  any 
govemmat;  iad  «•  depnori^  much  hiiMj  eondMioJ[ 
and  still  more  we  deprecate  a  demand  for  hasty  legialatioiL 
Government  cannot  be  too  careful  in  abstaining  ftom  inteiN 
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fering  with  tlioee  parts  of  society  which  grow,  like  all  that  con- 
cerns value  and  exchange,  from  great  natural  Uws.  To  meet 
the  present  contin{;^ncrv  most  efiiectuallj,  and  prevent  derange^it 
tnents  in  currencies  jrom  so  large  an  increase  of  gold*  they 
must  encourage  enterprise  which  they  can  only  effect  hj 
giving  freedom  to  industry.  They  are  not,  in  general,  likely  to 
adopt  this  advice,  hut  ouv  own  government  has  set  a  good 
example,  which  is  recommended,  though  \vc  fear  in  vain,  by 
great  prosperity,  to  their  imitation.  A  great  increase  of  trade, 
of  business,  and  of  wealth,  rctjuires  a  large  increase  in  the 
q^uantity  of  nioney.  Besides  removing  impediments  to  prospe- 
rity, governments  should  remove  all  limitations  to  the  use  of  the 
preeions  metabd  Our  own  government  and  the  government  of 
France  places  no  limitation  on  the  use  of  gold,  and  our  govern- 
ment  is  even  at  the  expense  of  coining  it  for  general  use.  The 
^vemment  of  France,  too,  places  no  limitation  on  the  use  of 
silver;  our  government  does ;  and  now  it  begins  to  feel  alarm  at 
the  probable  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious 
metals.  If  it  may,  for  purposes  of  policy  that  seem  very  ill 
understood,  impose  a  heavy  seignorapje  on  silver  to  keep  it,  as  it 
supposes,  at  a  specific  value — thoii<_di,  whether  the  metal  changes 
in  value,  or  all  other  things  chauge  in  value,  the  result  ia 
the  same — and  keep  it  m  circulation,  why  nm\  it  not  do  the 
same  for  gold,  and  try  to  make  a  seignorage  keep  pace  with  the 
expected  decreasing  value,  as  fiw  as  that  can  be  ascertained,  of 
the  metal?  To  us,  however,  all  such  interference  with  the 
precious  metals,  when  used  as  coin,  seems  to  proceed  on  an 
erroneous  principle ;  and  just  now  the  increasing  supplies  of 
both  gold  and  silver,  ia  a  ratio  unknown  to  the  most  enlightened 
statistician,  but  in  vast  quantities,  warn  them  very  emphatically  to 
merely  testify  the  weight  and  purcness  of  their  coins,  and  leave 
the  value  and  the  use  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  trade. 

The  government  of  Holland — the  first  to  take  alarm — more 
than  a  year  ago,  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  as  a  legal  money,  and 
adopted  only  silver,  thus  doing  all  m  ils  little  power  to  aggravate  the 
evil,  if  any,  which  is  to  ensue  from  an  abundance  of  gold.  The 
East  India  Company  has  taken  the  same  course,  anaprdiiibiled 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  gold  mohurs,  which  bqgan  to  be  use^i 
showing  the  extension  dready  of  the  use  of  gold  in  India, 
^hat  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  might  be  absorbed  by  the 
many  millions  of  people  in  that  vast  region,  cannot  he  oonjec* 
tured ;  but  a  very  small  step  forwaid  in  civilization,  making  a  gold 
currency  desirable,  and  bringing  it  into  use  amongst  them, 
might  exhaust  all  the  supplies  of  California.  The  Asiatic<«, 
generally,  are  fond  of  gold  ornaments;  and  the  government 
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which  increased  their  freedom,  and  ceased  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
gold  as  a  legal  currency,  would  increase  very  much  the  consump- 
tion of  that  meta!,  nnd  relieve  Enrope  of  a  surplus.  The  vast 
and  continual  iin|)orts  of  silver  into  that  country  would  cease, 
and  imports  of  gold  would  be  substituted.  Were  other  govern- 
ments to  remove  their  restrictions  from  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  they  would  be  more  equally  diffused  than  at  present,  and 
would  be  diffused  accordin'j  to  the  demands  of  commerce,  and 
not  according  to  the  different  and  varying  caprices  of  different 
niters.  Though  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  any  government 
will  act  on  cosmopolitan  rather  than  national  views,  and,  ahove 
aU,  too  much  to  nope  that  the  East  India  Company — a  trading 
corporation  entrusted  with  the  government  of  a  great  empire- 
should  act  on  such  views;  yet  we  not  only  hope,  we  expect,  we 
demand  from  every  government,  that  it  should  do  justice  to  all 
its  subjects,  and  should  lay  no  restrictions  on  their  trndo,  their 
industry,  or  their  use  of  the  precious  metals,  whether  tor  oma- 
nieiit  or  as  mone}'.  What  justice  requires  at  the  hands  of  the 
India  Company,  and  at  the  hands  of  every  government,  looking 
only  to  its  own  subjects,  is  precisely  the  policy  which,  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  extensive  use  possible  of  the  largely  increased 
supplies  of  the  precious  metals^  would  he  most  advantageous  for 
all  nations.  The  newly-discovered  gold,  like  most  other  eventci 
in  modem  times,  is  a  rorcihle  aigument  in  favour  of  perfectly 
free  trade,  and  requires  that  its  principles  be  extended  to  the 
precious  metals^  as  well  as  all  other  commodities. 


Abt.  IX.'—mite,  Red,  Black:  Sketehe$  of  Socmiy  in  the  Omietf 
States  durijig  the  Vitii  of  their  Guest  (Kossuth).  By  Francis 
and  TuERBSA  PutsziCY.  3  vols,  London  :  Triibner  and  Co, 
18^3. 

America  has  been  written  about,  and  written  about,  till  we  have 
a  perfect  library  of  volumes  treating  of  American  society  and  its 
peculiarities.  Vet  the  subject  is  far  &om  beins  exhausted.  There 
IS,  in  particular,  one  quite  new  point  of  view  nom  which  America 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  regarded,  and  from  which  it  pre- 
sents aspects  not  yet  familiar  even  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  its  social  statistics. 

Hitherto  that  w  hich  has  most  interested  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  great  transailantic  republic  has  been  its  history  as  a  part 
of  the  earth  disconnected  from  the  other  and  older  parts,  a  theatre 
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where  an  independent  civilization  has  sprung  up  under  new  and 
xemarlLable  oonditioiuL  At  the  time  when  FimUm  end  Wiih^ 
ingtoD  were  hocn»  there  were,  periiepa,  not  nioie  than  half  a 
million  of  iadividuala  in  the  Bntish  colonies  of  America ;  and 
now  the  oommtinitj  formed  by  that  half  million  and  their  inn 
mediate  deacendantt^  has  swelled  into  a  vast  nation  of  twenty 
millions,  possessing  a  continent  over  which  its  energies  may  expa- 
tiate for  generations  to  come,  org;anized  on  a  hf\sh  of  political 
arrangements  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  and  per- 
vaded thiou<,Hiout  us  entire  mass  by  sentiments,  custom?,  and 
institutions,  developed,  it  is  true,  out  ot'  ^^erms  taken  tVoiii  old 
Europe,  but  developed  with  a  very  extraurduiary  ditierence.  To 
describe  the  constitution  of  this  youu^esi  addition  to  the  great 
ftmiiy  of  national  lo  trace  the  successive  steps  hy  which  it  has 
become  what  it  is,  and  to  dnive  from  its  example  hints  fix  the 
instruction  of  older  societie8»  have  aheady  been  the  laudable 
aims  of  many  European  writers  and  politioil  theorists.  But  the 
world  is  beginning  io  be  struck  with  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
reference  to  America.  It  begins  to  be  felt  that  this  reservoir, 
which  has  been  gradually  fillin^^,  has  now  reached  such  a  point 
of  fulness  thai  it  is  very  likely  to  run  over.  It  begins  to  be  felt 
that  this  great  accuniulatiou  of  the  race  on  a  new  theatre,  and 
under  new  conditions,  has  not  been  going  on  I'oi  iiothincr ;  that  it 
is  not  any  longer  as  a  mere  spectacle  that  America  claiuia  the 
interest  of  the  cisatlantic  nations ;  but  that,  having  served  long 
enough  as  a  passive  illnstimtion  of  the  wofking  of  oestain  prin- 
ciples and  forms  of  government,  she  is  rousing  nerBclf  even  now 
ibr  a  work  of  aggression  and  propa^^dism.  For  the  America 
of  to-day  is  not  me  America  of  Washington  and  Jefferson ;  nor 
can  the  maxims  of  these  men  serve  any  longer  as  the  adequate 
breath  and  inspiration  of  so  vast  a  bodj-poUtic.  The  America 
for  which  they  lived  and  laboured  was  a  more  ptrip  of  coast,  sepa- 
rated by  a  \  uvnp;c  of  six  weeks  from  an  old  world,  from  which  it 
had  been  puiiticallv  cut  adrift;  the  ^Vmerica  of  to-day  has  that 
preponderance  assured  to  it  in  the  general  atiaii  s  of  the  world, 
which  belongs  to  the  virtual  proprietorship  of  an  entire  conliDeut. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  what  America  can  do  in 
the  world  at  present,  is  limited  only  by  what  she  hefself  cboosea 
to  attempt.  Not  what  leseons  the  nations  may  spntaneonsly 
leain  from  Amcfica,  but  what  lessons  America  will  be  apt  to 
teach  the  nations  whether  they  care  to  learn  them  or  not^this 
is  now  the  question ;  this  is  the  new  point  of  view  from  which 
America  must  be  looked  at. 

Among  the  things  which  have  awakened  the  attention  of 
speculative  politicians  to  this  new  view  of  the  place  and  duty  of 
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America  in  the  fjrnprni  affairs  of  the  earth,  the  most  important 
by  iar  lias  been  Kossuth's  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  very 
purpose  of  the  visit  of  the  great  Hungarian  was  to  expouru!  to 
America  more  clearly  than  she  could  do  herself,  her  place  and 
mission  among  the  contemporary  nations.  Nor  can  this  question 
be  more  appropriately  discussed  than  in  connexion  with  a  book 
written  bv  two  of  Kossath^a  personal  firiends*  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  nah,  and  whose  ^mpresnoos  of  American  society 
were  determined  in  the  main  by  this  very  idea  of  ^at  America 
cooid  do  if  she  were  to  let  herseif  loose  amocu;  the  nations  aa  a 
fi»ce  of  change  and  rectification.  In  the  voiiimes  befixe  us^  it 
is  true,  there  are  sketches  of  American  society  in  various  other 
aspects,  and  even  criticisms  of  American  manners  and  customs, 
as  they  appeared  to  minds  capal)lc  of  judging  them  hy  the 
highest  standard  of  Ei]r()])can  rehncmcnt;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  matter  of  the  vohimes,  and  certainly  their  greatest  merit, 
consists,  not  in  social  criticisms  for  the  behoof  of  America  itself, 
bat  in  what  is  suggested  and  implied  as  to  the  function  of 
America  in  a  cosmopoUtled  point  of  view.  It  is  lo  this  part  of 
the  sabject  that  Mr.  Pulssky  chiefly  addresses  himself  m  the 
portions  of  the  book  to  which  he  lays  claim ;  the  less  disquisi- 
tional portions^  containing  what  may  be  called  the  gossip  of 
Kossuth^s  prof^iesB  throngh  America,  and  the  cursory  delinea- 
tions of  American  manners  as  they  attracted  the  remark  of  the 
Hunfz:arian  visitors,  come  more  appropriately  from  the  pen  of 
Madame  Pulszky.  What  with  the  disquisition,  and  what  with 
the  gossip,  the  work  is  one  of  very  great  interest. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to,  in  a  theoretical  study  of  the 
civilization  and  destinies  of  any  people,  is  the  nature  ot  tlie 
geographical  theatre  which  they  occupy  or  over  which  they  are 
to  expatiate ;  and  we  hare  yery  rarely  seen  a  more  admirable 
example  of  geogranhical  description  than  in  the  £>llowing 
physical  survey  of  North  Amenca,  quoted  b^  Mr.  Pulszky 
nrom  a  native  American  authority.  Colonel  Gilpiu.  Let  the 
reader  observe  particularly  the  closing  portion  of  it,  in  which 
the  geography  of  North  America  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
continenu  of  the  Old  World. 

'The  chain  of  the  Andes,  debooehmg  north  from  the  Isthmiu^ 

opens  like  the  letter  Y,  into  two  primary  chains,  or  Cordilleras.  On 
the  right  the  vSierra  Madre  (Rocky  Mountain?),  with  their  Piedmont^ 
the  Black  Hills,  which  mask  the  front  of  the  Sierra,  trending  along- 
the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  divides  the  Northern  Contiueut  almost 
oentniUyi  ftnning  an  unbroken  water-shed  to  Behring's  Stndts.  On 
Ibe  left  the  Andae  fottow  the  coist  of  the  Buiilc, 
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Gnlf  of  California,  and,  passing  alonf?;  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon, 
under  the  name  of  Sierra  Nevailn,  terminate  also  near  Behring  Straits* 
The  immense  interval  between  these  chains  i^i  a  succession  of  intra- 
iBMitane  huAntt  and  focmB  the  great  platfonn  of  the  taUe-landa, 
being  a  longitudinal  section  about  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  aiea 
between  the  two  ooeans,  but  walled  from  both,  and  having  but  three 
outlets  for  its  waters,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado,  nnd  Columbia. 
Columnar  basalt  forms  the  basement  of  this  whole  region,  and  volcanic 
action  is  everywhere  prominent.  Its  general  level  is  about  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  liain  seldom  falli^  and  timber  is  rare.  The  ranges  of 
moantdns  which  separate  the  basUis  are  often  ragged  and  capped  with 
perpetual  snow,  wlibt  isolated  maasea  of  great  height  etevate  them- 
selves from  the  plaln8.«^Such  is  the  region  of  the  table-lands;  beyond 
these  is  the  maritime  region,  for  the  great  wall  of  the  Andes,  receding 
froni  the  beach  of  the  Pacific,  leaves  between  itself  nnd  the  sea  a  half 
valley,  as  it  were,  formint?  the  seaboard  slope,  across  which  descends 
to  tiie  sea  a  series  oi  line  rivers,  like  the  little  streams  descendii^  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Atlantic  This  resembles  and  balanoes  the 
maritime  slope  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  from  the  Alleg- 
hanies to  the  sea;  it  is  of  the  highest  agricultural  excellence,  basaltu^ 
in  formation,  and  grand  beyond  the  powers  of  description,  the  snowy 
points  of  the  Andes  being  everywhere  visible  from  the  sea,  whilst  its 
climate  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  frosts  of  winter. —  Such,  nnd  so 
grand,  is  our  continent  towards  the  Pacific.  Let  us  turn  our  glance 
towards  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  and  scan  the  geography  in 
front  Four  great  valleys  appear,  each  one  drained  bj  a  ivrer  of  first 
magnitude.  First,  the  Mississippi  valley,  greatest  in  magnitude,  and 
embracing  the  heart  and  splendour  of  the  continent,  gathers  the  waters 
of  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  sheds  them  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
second,  the  St.  Lawrence,  whose  river  flows  into  the  North  Atlantic; 
thud,  the  Nelson  and  Severn  Rivers  into  the  Hudson's  Bay;  and 
fourth,  the  great  valley  of  the  MacKeoaie  River,  rashing  north  into  the 
Hyperborean  Sea.  These  vallegrs,  ererywhere  eslcareous,  have  a  uni* 
form  surface,  gently  rolling,  but  destitute  of  mountains,  and  pass  into 
one  another  by  dividing  ridges,  which  distribute  their  own  waters  into 
each  valley,  but  whose  superior  elevation  is  only  distinguishable  among 
the  general  undulations  by  the  water-sheds  they  form.  Around  the 
whole  continent,  leaving  a  comparatively  narrow  slope  towards  the, 
oceans,  runs  a  rim  of  mount^ns,  giving  the  idea  of  a  vast  amphi* 
theatre.  Through  this  rim  penetrate,  towards  the  south-east  and 
north,  the  above  great  rivers  only,  forming  at  their  d^bouch^s  the 
natural  doors  of  the  interior;  but  no  stream  penetrates  west,  through 
the  Sierra  Madre,  which  forms  an  unbroken  water-shed  £rom  the 
Isthmus  to  Behring  Straits. 

*  Thus  we  find  more  than  three-fifths  of  our  continent  to  consist  of 
a  limitless  plain,  intersected  by  countless  navigable  streams,  flowing 
eTorywhere  from  the  circumference  towards  eommon  centres  grouped 
in  close  proximity,  and  onlj  divided  by  what  connects  them  into  one 
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homogeneous  plan.  To  the  American  people,  then,  belongs  this  vast 
interior  space,  covered,  over  its  uniform  snrface  of  2,300,000  square 
miles  with  the  richest  calcareous  :~oiI,  tondiing  tlie  snows  towards  the 
north,  and  the  torrid  heats  towarus  the  south,  bound  together  by  an 
infiuilt;  iuternal  navigation,  of  a  temperate  climate,  and  constituting 
in  the  whole  the  meet  magaifleent  dwelling -place  mariied  ont  hy  God 
for  man's  abode. 

*  There  we  perceive  in  the  formation  of  the  Atlantic  part  of  the 
American  Continent,  a  sublime  simplicity,  a  complete  economy  of 
arrangement  singular  to  itself,  and  the  reverse  of  what  distiogaishcs 
the  ancient  world.    To  understand  this,  let  us  compare  them. 

•Europe,  the  smallest  of  the  grand  divisioua  ol  tiic  land,  contains  in 
its  centre  the  icy  masses  of  the  Alps;  from  around  their  dediTities 
radiate  the  large  rivers  of  that  oontinent,  the  Danube  directly  east  to 
the  Euxine,  the  Po  south-east  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Rhone  south-west 
to  the  Mediterranean,  tlie  Rhine  to  the  Northom  Ocean.  Walled  off 
by  the  i*yrenee3,  and  Carpathians,  and  the  Ural,  divergent  and  iso- 
lated are  the  Tagus,  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Don,  and  Volga,  and 
Other  single  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Baltic,  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  of  the  Euxine.  Deseending  from  common  radiant 
pointSy  and  diyerging  every  way  from  one  another,  no  inter-communi- 
cation  exists  between  the  rivers  of  Europe;  navigation  is  petty  and 
feeble,  nor  have  art  and  commerce,  during  many  centuries,  united  so 
many  small  valleys,  remotely  isolated  by  impenetrable  barriers.  Hence 
upon  each  river  dwells  a  distinct  people,  different  from  all  the  rest  in 
race,  language,  habits,  and  interests.  Though  often  politically  amal'^ 
gamated  by  eonquest*  they  agaui  rdapse  into  fragments  firom  innate 
geographical  incoherence.  The  history  of  these  nations  is  a  stoiy  of 
perpetual  war. 

'Exactly  similar  to  Europe,  though  grander  in  size  and  populations, 
is  Asia.  From  the  stupendous  central  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  and 
the  table-land  of  Tartary  run  the  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Blue  and 
the  Yellow,  due  east  to  disohaige  themselves  beneath  the  rising  sun; 
towards  the  south  run  the  rivers  of  India,  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  with 
titieu*  tributaries;  towards  the  west,  the  Ozus  and  Jaxartes;  and  north 
to  the  Arctic  Seas,  the  four  great  rivers  of  Siberia.  During  fifty 
centuries,  as  now,  the  Alps  and  the  Ilindnkusli  have  proved  inse- 
parable barriers  to  the  amalgamation  of  nations  around  their  bases, 
and  dwelling  in  the  valleys  which  radiate  from  their  slopes.  The  con- 
tinent of  AlHca,  as  far  as  we  know  the  details  of  its  sufftoe,  is  even 
more  than  these  split  into  di^ohited  fragments. 

*  Thus  the  continents  of  the  Old  World  resemble  a  bowl  placed 
bottom  upwards,  which  scatters  everything  poured  upon  it,  whilst 
Northern  America,  right  side  up,  receives  and  gathers  towards  its 
centre  whatever  falls  within  its  rim.* 

There  is  a  stroke  of  Yankee  genius  in  this  companBon  of  the 
Kordi  American  oontineDt  to  a  bowl  right  side  up^  which  re* 
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ceives  and  gathers  to  its  centre  whatever  feUa  within  its  nm» 
The  next  things  of  course,  is  to  inquire  what  are  the  in^pedienta 
that  have  been  put  into  tbe  bowl.    That  whatever  social  materbd 

is  deposited  on  such  a  geop:rnphical  theatre  ^y\]},  by  mere  ireo- 
grapnical  necessity,  be  more  thoronirbly  amaliiamated,  and  made 
one  homogeneous  substance,  than  it  could  be  in  any  continent  of 
the  old  world,  may,  as  Colonel  Gilpin  avers,  be  true  enoui^h  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  most  important  question  is,  whether  the  mate- 
rial there  deposited  lias  been  such,  that  the  resuliiuj^  amalgam  is 
sure  to  be  not  an  amalgam  of  rubbish,  like  that  which  the  con- 
tinent has  onoe  already  had  in  the  native  American  tribes  but 
an  amalgam  of  piecious  stuff,  good  to  be  looked  at  as  a  whole  oq 
its  own  proper  area,  and  to  be  need  in  flakes  and  monela 
chemical  connmztnve  with  the  test  of  the  worid. 

On  this  point,  forCmutely,  diere  li  every  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied.  The  American  people  is  an  amalgam  of  all  the  picked 
races  of  the  world,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  predominant.  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans  in  large  masses; 
Jews,  Poles,  Italians,  Hungarian^',  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Chinese 
in  smaller  proportions — such  are  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
American  nationality  has  been  oi"  is  being  formed  ;  a  nationality 
also  comprehending  within  its  bosom,  though  it  does  not  civilly 
acknowledge,  an  immense  popolatkm  of  Africans.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Union  there  are  still  considemble  knots  of  some  of  these 
raees  undissolved  into  the  general  mass — Spaniards,  fiir  example^ 
in  the  soodi»  IVenchmen  on  the  Misnssippi»  and  Germans  in  the 
western  settlements ;  evervwhere,  however,  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption is  going  on,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ultimately 
all  the  white  population  will  be  a  tolerably  homoirencoTif?  amal- 
gam of  the  vnrio»is  constituent  races  united  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions, speaking  one  English  langua^re,  which  will  also  be 
coiiunon  to  the  outstanding  blacks.  Whether  the  blacks,  too, 
will  ultimately  be  incorporated  in  this  amalgam  is  a  problem  of 
the  future.  Of  the  ethnographical  constituents  as  they  now  stand, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  indubitably  in  the  ascendant.  A  chum, 
indee^lhas  recently  been  advanced  in  fiivonr  of  the  Celts;  and 
it  has  been  maintained  that,  taking  into  account  the  immense 
Lrish  immigration  of  the  last  half-century,  the  actual  majori^  of 
the  American  people  are  not  of  Anglo-Saxon,  but  of  Celtic  ex- 
traction. This  claim,  however,  the  fond  illusion  of  some  patri- 
otic Celt,  has  broken  down  most  completely  under  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  An^erican  census;  and  theorists  ai-e  siiil  at 
liberty  to  make  as  much  as  they  like  out  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Americans  are  in  the  main  a  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 
After  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  probable  order  ui  Dumerical  pro* 
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portioB*  leekoniiig  only  the  more  important  of  the  white  ingn* 

dients,  and  omitting  the  blacks  entirely,  would  be  as  follows: — 
•Celts  from  the  British  isLaads,  GenuHis^  Frencfat  Spaniards.  la 

some  spots  the  Germans  are  a  very  large  percentage,  and  there 
are  still  in  the  Union  about  a  million  of  persons  using  the  Ger- 
man language. 

Now,  though  our  ethnographical  science  is  not  by  an^  means 
in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  very  precisely  the 
etiectij  of  this  amalgamation  of  so  many  races  iu  one  nationality, 
yet  that  a  nation  so  £>rmed  must  be  difl^nt,  in  essential  re- 
wpectSf  from  anv  yet  existing  on  the  ftoe  of  the  eaith«  may  be 
'assnsaed  as  selMvident.  It  seems  even  to  be  a  natural  supposi- 
ikm  that  soch  a  nation  is  a  nearer  approach^  than  anything  yet 
aeen,  to  that  final,  condition  of  humuiity  to  which  the  wlmle 
worid  is  tending.  For,  if  there  is  to  be  progress  at  idl,  one  of 
two  things  must  ultimately  happen — eitner  the  fusion  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  into  one  population  homorreneous  in  the 
main,  or  their  organization  in  a  contederacy  in  wliieh  all  will  be 
represented.  In  either  ca-e,  the  <^reat  question  is,  what  elements 
are  to  have  the  preponderance,  and  what  are  to  be  eliminated. 
If  the  result  is  to  be  a  fusion  of  all  the  races  into  one,  what  are 
the  true  combining  proportions  of  the  laoes^  as  they  now  are ;  if 
the  result  is  to  be  a  confederacy,  on  what  prineipie  of  propor- 
tionate value  are  the  nations  to  be  coH>n]tnatea?  The  mere 
attempt  to  consider  soch  questions  inevitably  leads  the  thon^ts 
to  Amcnca.  The  proportions  in  which  tne  races  are  com- 
mingled there,  may  not  be  the  true  combining  proportions  which 
theory  would  pre^^eribe  for  the  ultimate  amalfiam,  hut  they  are  a 
practical  experiment  in  that  direction ;  and  the  amalgam  they 
iorni  imist,  at  all  events,  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  intermediate 
between  our  day  and  the  final  result.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
confederacy  is  to  be  the  rule,  we  have  here,  in  the  vast  trans- 
atlantic nation,  weight  enough  to  break  down  any  scheme  of 
confederacy  we  may  have  b^  foiming  with  reference  only  to 
the  Dations  of  the  old  world.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  a  theoriztqg 
Frenchman,  propounding  his  scheme  of  the  confederacy  which 
was  to  take  the  lead  in  civiHzation,  formuUzed  it  under  the  notion 
of  what  he  called  an  Occidental  Pentarchy,  embracing  the  five 
great  nations  of  western  Europe — the  French,  the  English,  the 
Italians,  the  Germans,  and  the.  S[)aniards.  The  common  aspira- 
tions ot  these  five  nations — the  eiile  of  humanity,  as  he  termed 
them—were  to  be  represented  and  turned  to  account  by  a  cen- 
tral committee,  sitting  at  Paris  (of  course!) ;  this  committee  to 
consist  uf  twenty  delegates,  in  the  following  international  pro- 
portions— six  from  France,  that  country  having  the  right  to  the 
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first  place  in  virtue  of  its  general  superiority  in  all  respects ; 
five  from  England,  to  represent  the  *  praciicnl  sagacity'  of  our 
countrymen;  ibur  from  Italy,  that  the  '  admirable  aesthetic  s{  )on- 
taneity*  of  the  Italians  might  have  its  part  in  the  evolution ; 
three  ironi  Germany,  as  the  native  country  of  the  *  generalizing 
tendency and  two  from  Spain,  as  the  land  of  *  personal  dignity 
and  catholicity  of  spiriL'  We  dadW  fear  that,  even  at  the  time 
when  this  scheme  of  apentarchy  of  the  west  was  propounded,  a 
due  ooQBideratioii  of  Russia  and  eastern  Europe,  not  to  speak  of 
the  interests  of  the  Scandinavian  north,  would  have  sufficed  to 
knock  it  on  the  head.  But,  in  any  case,  the  appearance  in  the 
other  hemisphere  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  toe  American  Re- 
public, would  rob  the  Pentarcny  of  aught  like  cosmopolitical  pre* 
cedency.  Therfi  a  power  is  forming  itself,  by  the  other  process 
of  physical  fusion,  involving  all  the  tendencies  of  race  (with  the 
slnirlc  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  *  admirable  aesthetic  spontaneity' 
accorded  to  the  Italians),  which  it  would  be  the  office  of  the 
Pentarchy  to  adjust  and  co-ordinate  by  clever  cogitation.  And 
thus  there  would  be  a  rivalry  of  method  between  the  two  hemi- 
0pheres.  In  the  American  hemisphere,  where  divers  elements  are  in 
processof  union  to  form  one  hody  politic,  the  watchword  of  dviliia- 
tion  would  be  *  Annex,  intermarry,  and  speak  English  ;*  in  the 
old  hemisphere  cut  up  as  it  is  into  obdurate  national  masses^ 
the  watchword  would  continue  to  be,  *  Fight  each  other  as  there 
is  necessity,  and  co-operate  as  well  as  you  can.*  An  Occidental 
Pentarchy  in  Europe  would  be  but  a  cluster  of  separate  nation- 
alities, menaced  by  Russian  Panslavism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  taunted  by  American  Paii-ethnicism  on  the  other;  while 
between  Russia  and  America  would  lie  the  expanse  of  motley 
and  incorrigible  Asia, 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  American  people  an  amalgam  of  a 
great  variety  of  races  and  nations;  it  is  an  amakram,  moreover, 
of  what  may  be  called  the  ejected  and  expelled  of  those  nations. 
This  is  a  very  im))ortant  lact.  America  was  colonized  originally, 
and  u  being  colonized  still,  not  by  the  normal  representatives  of 
the  various  nations  of  the  old  world,  hut  by  men  representing 
whatever  these  nations  have  produced  extreme  in  sentiment,  in 
character,  or  in  systematic  creed.  Who  were  the  first  colonists  of 
Ainerica?  Tlie  Puritans  rmd  other  sectaries  of  England,  in- 
cluding the  Quakers;  the  cadets  of  royalist  houses  during  the 
civil  wars ;  the  most  daring  adventurers  among  the  Spaniards ; 
the  most  restless  of  French  adventurers,  including  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. America,  at  the  very  first,  was  the  refuge  for  what- 
ever was  either  intellectually  or  morally  extreme  in  the  society 
of  £uiope*-tiie  most  ndile  conscientiousness,  the  most  reckless 
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blackguardism.  And  who  have  been  tbe  immigrants  into  America 
since  r  Still  sectarians  and  lefiigees — ^Protestants  too  Protestant 
for  home,  such  as  Huguenots  from  France,  and  .Morayians^ 
Dunkers,  Mennonites,  and  Schwenkfeldians  from  Germany ;  Ca» 
tholics  persecuted  on  the  other  hand  for  their  ultra-Catholicism  ; 
Irishmen,  full  of  fury  against  Great  Britain;  exiles  of  all  lands 
flying  from  the  pains  uf  despotism.  American  society  is  thus  an 
amalgamation  of  the  extreme  opinions,  the  extreme  isms  of 
Europe,  whether  in  religion,  in  character,  or  in  politics.  All 
that  Europe  has  rejected  as  too  advanced  for  it,  or  as  anomalous 
in  it — this  is  the  very  material  with  which  American  civilization 
^as  set  out  in  its  operations^  and  which  it  is  its  business  to 
harmonize  and  to  wont  up.  The  statistics  of  religion  in  Ame- 
rica are  especially  curious  under  this  head.  In  the  whole  Union, 
according  to  Mr,  Pulszky,  there  are  upwards  of  36,000  places  of 
worship,  belonging  to  the  leading  religious  sects  in  the  following 
proportions: — first,  the  Methodists,  tne  most  active  sect  in  the 
United  States,  who,  from  having  only  83  ministers  in  the  year 
1784,  have  increased  so  as  now  to  have  6000  regular  and  8000 
local  preachers,  these  representing,  as  we  may  sup|U)>r,  about 
13,000  churches;  next,  the  Baptists,  who,  from  having  900 
ministers  and  1150  churches  in  1790,  have  now  8000  ministers 
and  13,500  churches;  next,  the  Presbyterians,  holding  about 
5960  churdies ;  nexl^  the  Congresationalists,  or  &ithftil  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  Puritans,  holding  about  2000  churches, 
of  which  1400  are  in  New  England ;  next,  the  Episcopalians^ 
with  about  1550  churches,  chiefly  in  the  larger  cities ;  next,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  with  1073  churches;  and  lastly,  the  Uni- 
tarians, chiefly  in  New  England,  with  300  chnrches.  These 
statistics  do  not  fairly  represent  the  numerical  proportions  of  the 
various  sects  in  the  population, — the  Roman  Catholics,  for 
example,  being  estimated  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  number  of 
their  churches  would  indicate,  namely,  at  upwards  of  two 
millions.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  above  statistics  that  America 
diflers  from  all  other  countries  in  this,  that,  while  it  offers  a 
refuge  to  all  creeds,  it  is,  par  exeeUenee^  the  home  of  the  extreme 
forms  of  the  prevailing  cis- Atlantic  creeds.  The  broken-off  tips,  . 
as  it  were,  or  the  leadung  European  creeds  have  taken  root  there, 
and  shot  up  and  spread  so  as  to  become  the  creeds  of  lai^ 
masses ;  while  again,  out  of  these  very  creeds,  new  creeds  with 
all  kinds  of  names  arc  budding  and  sprouting.  The  far  west, 
especially,  is  said  to  he  rife  in  new  forms  of  belief  and  fanaticism. 

Whatever  the  materials  ot  which  the  nationality  of  the  United 
States  is  composed,  the  mechanism,  at  all  events,  by  which  these 
materials  have  been  and  are  being  nationalised,  the  system  of 
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political  forms  from  whicb  they  have  taken  their  impms,  is  of 

Anglo-Saxon  origin — the  admirable  device  of  those  practical 
Anglo-Saxon  hcnds  who  had  the  business  of  making  a  consti- 
tution for  America,  atter  the  Wnr  of  Independence.  Mr.  Pnlsakj 
makes  some  verv  anUc  and  sujxgestivc  remark-  on  tho  difference 
botwuen  this  constitution  and  our  cis-Atlantic  tonns  of  ^cn  em- 
inent, whether  the  parliamentary  government  of  England,  or 
the  centraHsed  monarchy  of  the  continental  countries. 

*  When,  (luring  and  since  the  frreat  French  Revolution,  constitutions 
were  devised  for  the  different  nutionsof  Europe,  they  were  always  shaped, 
or  at  least  said  to  be  shaped,  according  to  the  English  model,  though 
it  iB  iUly  understood  that  Uie  EngHsh  aristocracy  is  peeuliar  to  the 
English,  and  that  this  institation,  and  the  arislocmtie  spirit  and  ^gie* 
latim  in  xespect  to  hwded  property,  does  not,  and  cannot  exist  aaj- 
where  on  the  continent.  T!ie  study  of  public  law  has,  by  this  means, 
become  very  much  abridged,  and  the  word  constitution  got  a  quite 
conventional  menniiif:  anioncrst  the  journalists,  and  profe^onal  poli- 
ticians—v  12.,  a  combiuutioii  oi  a  King  and  a  rarliament  consisting 
of  Bwra  and  Coausona. 

<  The  vesolt  of  this  oomhination  in  England  was,  that  the  Crown 
in  conjunction  with  the  Parliament  destroyed,  little  bj  little,  the 
municipal  life,  and  introduced  the  uniformity  of  centralisation  ;  that 
on  the  other  side,  the  Parliament,  backed  by  the  masses,  curtailed 
the  traditional  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  until  at  length  parUa- 
mentart/  omnipotence  was  established,  the  representatives  of  a  portion 
of  the  nation  and  the  hereditary  peers,  ezerenlBg  the  most  nnlinitod 
legislative  power,  leaving  for  the  Crown  hot  tiie  theeretieai  right 
of  the  veto,  the  choice  of  the  miiustry  from  amongst  one  of  the 
two  aristocratic  parties  of  the  Pfirliampnt,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
latter.  Towards  the  nation,  Pariinment  is  yet  less  checked.  Tho 
member  has,  in  fact,  to  give  a  palatabh'  speech  to  his  constituency 
before  bis  electiou-— -but,  generally  speaking,  he  has  not  much  to  cai'o 
§n  the  opiuon  of  the  eleotors*  He  oea  absent  himsetf  at  every 
important  oocssion,  and  he  may  vote  against  the  wishes  of  his  eon- 
Btituents,  for  he  esnnot  be  called  to  aooonnt ;  not  to  mention  the 
inequality  of  the  constituencies,  whieh  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  in 
every  case  a  largo  mnjoritv  of  the  -^'^at?!  in  the  House  of  ComnKms  to 
the  aristocracy  of  the  eountrv.  Theoretically,  it  is  a  very  illogical 
constitution,  but  practically,  it  works  reasonably  enough,  because  it 
does  not  obstmet  the  devdopment  of  the  natton,  wfaoee  mind  h  eonnd, 
and  whose  diaracter  is  sober  and  moral  $  and  tfaerofine,  even  tiie 
faults  of  the  constitation  become  of  Tslne^  ss  there  is  alwaje  something 
to  bo  mended,  and  the  great  community  can  rejoi<»  everjT  jeer  that 
their  matchless  constitution  has  again  been  improved, 

*For  the  Continent,  the  combination  of  King,  Peers,  and  Comuioiis, 
has  a  somewlmt  ditferent  meaning,  accoixliog  to  the  notions  even  of 
the  English  Ubeal  newspi^»ers  and  statesmen.  In  England,  it  meaaa 
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parllamcotnry  omnipotenoe ;  on  tbe  CoDtinent,  merely  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Crown,  under  the  screen  of  legislative  fonnfi.  la 
Cngland,  the  go\ fniment  must  retire,  if  flefeated  in  the  Commoni 
after  the  appeal  to  the  people  by  a  disj;olutionj  and  the  Crown  must 
iftke  its  advisers  from  the  opposition.  On  the  ContiDent»  on  tbe  con- 
trary, the  Commons  most  submit  alter  a  dissolation,  lest  tbe  Crown 
declares  tliat  *it  is  impossible  to  go  on  with  this  oonstittttiaa^* 
and  abolislies  it  altogether,  rather  than  give  up  an  onpopular 
minister  or  measure.  The  philosophy  of  English  constitutionalism  is 
evidently  that  the  government  and  the  majority  of  Parliament  must 
be  of  the  i»ame  principles  ;  if  there  arises  a  dillerence  of  opinions 
between  them,  the  one  of  the  two  must  yield,  otherwise  it  w4Mi2d  be 
impossible  to  avoid  either  a  revolution  or  a  coup  d'StoL 

'According  to  this  theory,  all  the  European  J  muak  predict^  the 
French  catastrophe  long  before  it  happened.  The  constitution  of 
181S  '.vns  criticised  most  severely  for  establishing  two  supreme 
powers — uiic  li  unslntive,  tlie  other  executive — ^both  resj>onsiblc  to 
the  people,  but  neither  of  them  so  far  superior  to  the  other  ai>  to 

liave  the  means  of  forcing  tbe  other  to  give  way  

It  was  but  a  few  days  sfter  the  arrival  of  the  tidings  about 
2nd  of  December,  that  I  came  to  Washington,  under  the  impression 
of  the  coup  (feidt,  and  of  all  the  previous  diatribes  on  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  collision  between  the  executive  power  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  which,  in  all  the  papers  of  Europe,  preceded 
the  tragedy  of  i^aris.  But  when  1  iu(^uired  about  the  constitution  of 
the  land  and  the  party  statistics  in  Washington,  I  fbund,  to  my  great 
astonishmenty  two  supreme  powers  established,  both  issuing  from  the  , 
universal  suffrage  of  the  nation^the  executive  and  the  legishitiv^^ 
the  President  not  having  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Conirress ;  and 
uetiially,  T  fonrul  a  Whig  President,  surrounded  by  a  Whig  ministry, 
whilst  the  Whigs  were  in  a  considerable  minority  in  the  Senate  aa 
weU  as  in  the  Asseuibly,  and  yet  nobody  seemed  to  be  afraid  either  of 
a  revolution  or  of  a  coup  d*itat,  or  of  a  standstill  of  the  administrallott. 
The  reason  is,  that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress  has  any- 
thing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  individnal  States,  which  govern 
themselves  as  sovereign  States.  The  executive  and  Congress  have 
but  the  general  direction  of  the  Union,  not  its  government,  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word.  The  President  has  no  nomination,  nor 
any  share  whatever  in  the  election  of  the  officials  of  any  State,  nor  kM 
tbe  Cmigrav  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  way  in  which  the 
ndministratiio  and  legislation  of  the  individual  States  is  going  on. 

'  I  saw  at  once  the  difference  of  the  basis  of  the  constitution  in 
America  and  Europe:  in  America  they  do  not  know  anything  about 
parliamentary  omnipot(>nce;  in  Europe,  nothing  about  the  inviolability 
of  munieipnl  autonomy,  developed  in  America  as  State  rights-  i  had 
later  often  the  opportunity  to  see  how  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  leaves  periect  freedom  to  eacli  State,  and  how  this  admirable 
arrangement  suits  the  wants  of  a  country  whose  climate^  population, 
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and  iDterestS)  are  ao  mndi  at  variance,  and  wUeh  occupies  the  wbole 
extent  of  a  continent  horn  28  to  49  degrees  north  latitude.  The 
freerlom  and  soTeroijrnty  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  to  the  indi- 
vidual States,  gives  to  the  Union  so  sound  and  broad  a  basis,  that  all 
the  alarm  about  its  dissolution,  which  excites  the  people,  at  certain 
intenrals,  turns  out  to  be  void  of  any  serious  lbiiiidati<m.  And  yet 
this  eonsHtntion  was  framed  at  a  time  when  the  Union  eomprised 
merely  the  eastern  sea-shore  States^  and  had  scarcely  extended  over 
the  AUeghanies !  Even  the  boldest  statesman  amongst  the  framcrs  of 
th<p  oortstitiUion  conld  not  nnticipfite  thnt  th^^r  work  was  to  be  re- 
cognised as  the  oro;anic  law  over  the  \\  hole  temperate  zone  of  North 
America.  There  is  something  providential  in  this  must  important 
social  arrangement. 

'NeTer  did  the  Americans  aim  at  a  oniformilgr  the  IVendi»  or 
even  like  the  English;  never  at  conoentiating  the  legislative  power  in 
the  Con;jjre8Sj  each  State's  legislature  makes  and  unmakes  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws  for  the  State.  They  contract  dfbts  and  tax  them- 
selves as  they  please  ;  they  regulate  their  banking  system  nnd  iiuaucial 
administration;  they  provide  for  the  education.  Each  State  has  its 
own  full  soyereignty,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  powera  ceded  to  the 
general  government  They  gave  up  the  right  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
alliance,  or  confederation  with  another  State  or  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  coin  monpy,  or  lay  duty  on  imports,  export?,  or 
tonTinge.  To  pnss  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
irapairiug  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility,  to 
make  a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof*  or  abridging  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievanessi  all  these  points  are  forbidden 
to  each  State,  as  well  as  to  the  Cong^o^^>  of  the  Union.  The  right  of 
the  people  to  bear  arms  cannot  be  inlringed  by  Congress,  and  the 
trial  by  jury  is  secured  to  every  person.* 

Such  being  the  geographical  theatre  on  which  the  American 
nation  has  reared  itself,  such  the  materials  of  wliich  it  is  com- 
posed, and  such  the  general  political  form  in  which  it  is  cast, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  ucluai  and  ul»:>crved  qualities  in 
the  result  which  make  it  most  interesting  in  a  oosmopolitieal 
point  of  view? 

First  of  all,  then,  the  Americana  are  a  natioD ;  they  display 
and  are  pervaded  by  a  moat  intense  spirit  of  nationality.  No 
amall  nation  of  the  old  world-Hnot  the  Swiss^  not  the  Scotch 
before  the  Union,  not  the  Danes,  9m  possessed  and  animated  ia 
so  extreme  a  degree  by  the  pure  sentiment  of  nationality  as  this 
large  and  highly-factitious  nation  of  North  America,  l^rue,  the 
Uni(ni  is  divisible  into  four  groups  of  states,  presenting  very 
marked  diiicreuccs  from  each  other,  as  regards  interests,  social 
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condition  and  even  physiognomy.  First,  there  is  the  New  England 

Soup  of  states — comprehending  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
ampsbiret  Rhode  IsUmd,  Connecticut,  and  Vermoot — the  land 
of  the  genuine  Yankees,  the  hard-headed,  laborious,  dogmatic, 
shrewd,  free,  and  enterprising  descendants  of  the  old  Puritans* 
Next,  there  is  the  middle  group  of  states — comprehending  New 
York,  PennsyWania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey — ^the  seat 
of  the  great  commercial  interests,  and  of  the  more  comprehensive 
political  tendencies,  of  the  Union.  Then  there  is  the  southern 
group  of  states — Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida,  the  Carolinas 
and  Delaware — the  seat  of  slavery,  and  of  aiiatuciatic  leisure 
and  luxury,  and  the  population  of  which,  though  less  industrious, 
enterprising,  and  even  intellectual  than  the  New  Englanders. 
are  yet  distinguished  as  having  supplied  the  greatest  number  of 
statesmen  to  the  Union.  Lastly,  tnere  is  the  western  group  of 
States^including  parts  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  and  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Illinois  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa — the 
land  of  independent  small  farmers,  the  paradise  of  the  agricul- 
tural immigrant,  and  the  home  of  absolute  democratic  equality. 
But  though  these  four  groups  of  states  have  their  distin^ishing 
characteristics,  and  even  their  points  of  antagonism,  m  some 
cases  exaggerated  (as  in  the  slavery-controversy  between  the 
south  and  the  north)  into  threats  of  political  disruption;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  ibur  have  uo  deeper  feeling 
than  that  which  displays  itself  in  the  boast  that  thej  arft 
Americans.  The  nationality  of  the  Americana  is,  as  we  all 
know,  proverbially  oflfeostTe.  There  never  was  a  nation  on  the 
earth  so  vain  of  its  own  merits,  and  so  contemptuous  of  the 
merits  of  otherBL  *  Are  we  not  a  great  nation,  Sir?*  is  their 
salutation  to  every  foreign  traveller  in  the  states;  and  the 
common  phrases  of  bombast  put  into  the  months  of  Americans  in 
works  of  fiction,  *  We  are  an  almighty  hnc  }>cople;'  *  we  can  put 
the  Atlantic  in  one  pocket,  and  the  Pacific  in  another,  and 
reduce  the  universe  to  nowhere  and  a  spot  of  grease,'  are  hardly 
exaggerations  of  the  actual  slang  with  which  the  Americans 
regale  their  own  sense  of  their  national  importance.  Disagreeable 
in  individuals^  this  nationd  braggaidism  is  formldaUe  and  res- 
pectable when  viewed  as  chamcteristic  of  a  people  in  the  aggre- 
gate; and  its  possession  bj  a  people  composed  ethno^raphically 
of  such  heterogeneous  mments  is  an  illustration  of  Kossuth's 
remark,  that  the  Jiatian  of  every  man  is  not  a  certain  firsgment  of 
population  marked  out  for  him  by  considerations  of  race  or  even 
of  language^  but  the  seat  of  those  social  Ibxms  wider  whose 
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inflBtncB  hSa  being  bai  been  defeloped.  'Eweo  u  bhek  m 
America  dwchiinw  neing  an  AlHcm^  ami  nys  proudly,  when  ha 
iaaakcd  to  what  cotintrj  he  beloiig8»  *  I  am  an  AmericMi.* 

Iq  the  second  place,  the  Americans  are  not  only  a  nation^ 
fbll  to  the  brim  of  the  conaciomneas  of  natbnality ;  they  are  also 
entitled,  according  to  any  teat  or  measure  that  can  be  applied  to 
them,  to  rank  Inp:^  in  the  cosmopolitical  scale.  Tried  by  the 
numerical  measure  of  popnintion  they  are  already  on  a  par  with 
Great  Britain,  and  will  soon  leave  it  behind.  Even  Russia,  with 
its  fifty  milHoiis,  must  regard  America  as  a  full  j^rown  nation. 
Ajrain,  tried  by  the  test  of  exports  and  imports — that  is,  of  com- 
mercial necessity  to  ilxe  rest  of  the  world — the  United  States 
hold  a  place  with  the  first  Further,  if  we  make  military  and 
naTal  prowew  the  teat  of  ooamopolitical  importance,  America 
will  BtiU  stand  second  to  none«  She  has  aneady,  ui  die  pae^ 
given  sufficient  proof  of  her  capacities  ibr  figfadne,  both  by  ses 
andhmd;  and,  if  it  be  not  yet  admitted  that  the  Amencans 
are  sopcrior  to  ^  English  at  sea,  it  is  at  least  cettain  that  the 
despotic  powers  of  the  old  world  would  be  more  chary  of  in- 
sultingly the  star-spangled  banner,  than  of  insulting  the  flag  of 
England.  A  Yankee  captain,  indeed,  is  notoriously  the  m(^t 
terrible  thing  trointr;  and  chips  of  the  American  block  gene- 
rally, though  they  are  recognised  cverv where  as  the  most  brag- 
gart and  irreverent  of  the  sons  of  men,  arc  recognised,  also,  as 
the  most  dangerous  to  be  locked  up  or  called  iu  i^uestion  lor 
anything  they  say  or  do.  Add  to  all  this,  the  consideration  that 
in  all  departments  of  intellectual  labour,  America  is  a  leac^ng 
nation.  In  art  and  literatore,  indeed,  aa  well  as  in  the  hislier 
walks  of  pure  speculative  science,  America  is  yet  behind  Eng- 
land; though  there  is  evidence,  eren  now,  that  a  spirit  of  more 
original  effort  in  such  things  is  at  woHe  among  the  Americans. 
But  in  the  application  of  science  to  social  uses,  in  industrial 
invention,  and  generally  in  such  exern^p^  of  the  intellect  as  give 
a  country  practical  eminence  amoiifz;  the  nations  of  the  world, 
they  have  already  an  acknowledged  superiority.  Among  the 
machines  for  iigricullural  and  other  purposes  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition,  those  sent  from  America  were  the  most  useful ;  and 
Colt's  pistol  is  but  one  example  of  an  invention  proceeding  from 
America  and  daiming  instantly  the  attention  of  the  whole 
werlcU  Esaenttally  the  same  thin^  in  teslity,  with  this  claim  of 
America  to  high  cosmopolitical  estimation  in  irirtae  of  her 
Colt's  pistols,  her  improved  ploughs^  reaping  machines,  models 
of  ships  and  the  like,  is  her  claim  to  cosmopolitical  estimation  in 
virtiM  oi  the  hict,  that  she  is  alreadv  in  possearion  of  a  great 
many  conclusions  on  important  social  questions,  which  are,  bj 
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iheir  vety  nature,  iateresting  to  all  the  world  alike^  and  lihtt  she 
is  at  present  the  richest  knowa  field  of  experimentation^  with  • 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  other  social  questions.   The  yeiy 

diing  that  most  of  all  giyes  a  country  cosmopolitical  importance 
is  its  ability  to  furnish  out  of  its  own  experience  answers  to  the 
questions  that  chance  at  the  moment  to  be  of  greatest  social 
interest  to  other  countries,  or  to  cxhihit  i^oiiig  on  within  its 
bosom  processes  and  experiments,  the  issue  of  which  is  not  yet 
clear  perhaps  even  to  itself,  but  whicli  are  curious,  novel,  and 
suggestive  in  their  nature.  Russia,  in  Lh'iB  respect,  is  almost  a 
hiSok  on  the  man.  It  has  a  claim  to  cosmopolitical  veapecl^ 
hecaoM  it  is  a'  formidable  power  of  conquest,  and  bccauae  it 
jopplies  na  with  hemp  and  the  like ;  bnt  who  ever  looka  to 
Bussia  for  solntiooa  of  problems  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  or  for  brilliant  social  sights  and  suggaatioiia?  America^ 
en  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  black  board  on  which  something 
new  is  ever  being  chalked  up,  whether  in  the  way  of  solution  or 
of  interrogation.  For  example,  the  entire  political  system  of 
America  is  a  practical  solution  of  the  great  problem,  evervwhere 
important,  pf  the  i  ccorK  ihation  of  local  self-frovernment  with 
federation.  The  question  of  national  defences  without  standing 
armies  is  also  set  in  a  new  light  to  us  by  the  mihtia  system  of 
America;  while  the  (^uesuoii  oi  a  competence  oi  a  people  to  act 
cm  the  a^ressire^  without  standby  armies,  ako  recetres  light 
fiom  the  expeiience  of  America  m  Tolnnteer  enterpriaea.  A 
hundred  such  examples  might  be  gtren  of  points  of  great  social 
interest,  on  which  America  may  be  said  to  have  fully  made  up 
its  mind,  while  the  other  nations  are  still  only  boogiing  in  the 
dark.  Laatly»  what  are  snch  odd  manifestatioiiB  aa  tha  Spirit 
Rappings,  the  Mormonite  outburst  with  its  consequences,  and 
all  tlie  other  similar  developments  of  American  inquisitiveness 
or  credulity,  but  ch;dkings,  as  it  were,  on  the  black  board  of  the 
world  for  the  other  nations  to  look  at  ?  If  it  be  the  case,  that 
humanity  has  not  yet  filled  out  its  utmost  constiluiional  limits, 
but  that  from  age  to  age  it  is  continually  etibrescing  into  new 
manifestations  which  seem  at  first  anomalies,  bi^t  are  in  reality 
normal  and  natural,  where  shall  we  look  foic'  lii^iaat  eflSom^ 
<eenGe»  the  ftesheat  sprouts^  bnt  in  that  country  where  humsii 
natore  ia  neweat  and  most  advanced  ? 

The  third  remark  we  wonld  make  about  the  American  nation^ 
jregarded  from  our  present  point  of  view,  ia  that  no  nation  of  the 
World  seems  to  combine  such  an  incessant  and  universal  dispo- 
sition to  political  activity,  with  such  a  beggarly  show  of  internal 
political  questions  whereon  to  gratify  that  disposition.  The 
Americau  aation  combioes^more  conspicuously  than  any  other  yet 
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known,  esrtreme  aocubility,  that  is,  an  extreme  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  individuals  to  concern  themselves  with  the  general 
poUttca  of  the  state,  with  extreme  indindoal  freedom — that  is,  an 
extreme  want  of  apparent  necessity  Ibr  any  political  activity  at 

all.  The  ancient  Athenians,  in  the  days  of  their  palmy  demo- 
cracy, were  not  chnrartcrized  by  jr^rcator  political  zeal  and 
activity  than  the  Americans.  Every  American  is  an  active  poli- 
tician; every  American,  as  a  citizen,  has  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  widening  from  the  little  circle  of  his  own  neighbourhood 
to  the  great  area  of  the  federal  government.  Hence  a  develop- 
ment among  the  Americans  of  all  kinds  of  political  aptitnde^ 
aptitude  in  business  arraogements  for  a  political  purpose,  in 
public  speakme  on  political  questions,  and  the  like— unriyalled 
amonj^  any  other  modem  people.  Stumpnoratory  among  the 
Amencans  is  as  neoessaiy  a  port  of  their  civilization  as  was  the 
eloquence  of  popular  assemblies  among  the  Athenians.  And 
yet,  with  aU  this  political  energy  diffused  among  individuals,  the 
field  of  disputed  points  over  vehich  political  energy  may  range, 
might  seem  to  be  less  important  and  extensive  than  in  any  of 
the  older  nations.  In  Anierica,  the  great  questions  of  civil 
liberty,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  of  a  state  church  or  no 
state  church,  oi  secular  or  ecclesiastical  education — these,  and  all 
the  other  great  questions  of  life  or  death,  which  are  and  for  a 
long  time  will  he  the  standing  difficulties  against  which  political 
eneigy  in  the  older  countries  must  dash  and  display  itam,  hare 
been  settled  and  extinguished.  Even  pauperism  has  hardly  the 
rank  of  a  gieat  public  question  in  a  country  where  there  is  such 
indefinite  room  for  an  expansion  of  the  population.  With  the 
exception  of  tlie  single  matter  of  Slavery,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  in  the  internal  politics  of  America  of  very  great  mag- 
nitude, as  measured  by  a  general  human  standard.  In  short, 
that  general  *  Condition-of- America  question,'  on  which  the 
politicians  and  people  of  the  United  iStates  divide  themselves 
into  parties,  seems,  to  eyes  looking  on  from  the  outside,  to  be  a 
mere  aggregate  of  a  great  number  of  little  quesdons  of  finance 
and  thelike,  floatmg  on  the  waTe  of  passing  cncumstanoes.  Yel^ 
out  of  this  noBt  hopeless  condition  cn  things,  as  it  might  seem, 
for  political  activity,  the  Americans  haye  contrived  to  raise  a 
whirlwind  and  palaver,  stich  as  has  hardly  ever  been  seen  even 
in  a  country  agonised  hj  questions  of  death,  and  life,  and  liberty. 
Nowhere  does  party-spurit  run  so  high  as  in  the  United  States 
nowhere  is  political  controversy  carried  on  with  greater  viru- 
lence and  more  tremendous  excitement.  And  who  are  the  anta- 
goinistic  forces  in  this  political  strife,  the  Bigendians  and  Little- 
endians  of  this  enormous  war  of  Liliiput  ir    They  are  the  ffhigs 
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and  the  Democrats — in  other  words,  the  great  struggle  which 
tears  the  vitals  of  America  is  the  difference  of  <^inion  Bubeiatins 
between  one  party  calling  itself  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
another  calling  itself  the  Vemocratic  Whig  Party  !  It  requires 
n  microscope  to  sec  the  confessed  points  of  difference  between, 
these  two  });irtics,  from  whose  rcsjicctlve  '  platforms,'  i.  e.,  decla- 
rations of  principles  with  a  view  to  the  rresldeiitial  election  for 
the  year  1852,  Mr.  Pulszkj  gives  us  several  pacres  of  extract. 

*  Comparing  the  two  platforms,'  sajs  Mr.  Pulzsky,  '  we  do  not 
'  become  wiser  as  to  the  questions  which  divide  the  narties. 
'  One  of  tbem  is  for  liberty  and  order^  the  other  for  otder  and 

*  Kber^.  One  is  liberal-conservative,  the  other  is  conservatiye* 
'  liberal.  We  see  only  that  both  are  for  the  F^residency  on  behalf 

*  of  their  nominees,  and  for  the  government  patronage  for  the  par^ 
'  and  party  leaden»'  Mr.  Pulszky  adds  one  or  two  elucidations^ 
from  whicn  it  appears  that  the  two  parties  hardly  differ  from  each 
other  nt  all  on  the  propriety  of  malving  Slaver}^  a  question  for 
poUiical  discussion,  and  thrit  the  only  questions  of  internal  politics 
which  ostensibly  divide  them  at  present  are  these — the  question 
of  the  tariff,  the  question  of  improvements  on  the  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  question  relating  to  th^  western  settlements 
embodied  in  a  bill  called  the  Homestead  Bill.  Yet,  though 
aepmted  by  such  a  small  array  of  ostenrible  difierences,  the  two 
parties  carry  in  them  quite  difiEerent  tradidons  and  tendenciei^ 
which  Mr.  rolsaky  thus  expounds 

>  'Kotwithstanding  this  similarity  of  the  two  platforms  no  fasion  of 
the  two  parties  is  possible;  each  of  them  is  held  together  by  unwritten 
priDcij)le$,  anderatood  by  every  American,  though  not  published  in 

the  platform. 

*  Tlie  oltject  to  which  the  Whij^s  fi^pire,  for  the  individual  States  as 
well  as  for  the  Union,  is  an  aristocracy  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
—the  government  of  the  best,  with  the  aim  of  taking  the  lead  of  the 
people ;  a  government,  therefore,  which  has  the  intention  and  the 
means  to  do  good.  Their  principal  aim  is  to  enrich  the  nation,  to 
make  her  industry  independent  of  Europe*  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country — not  to  extend  its  territory.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not 
court  the  masses,  but  they  endeavour  to  raise  the  stnn<lnrd  of  their 
morals  and  of  their  education.  They  do  not  object  to  higher  taxation 
for  the  construction  of  cunala  and  railways  by  the  individual  States; 
they  advocate  the  protection  of  American  steam  navigation  by  pre- 
miums, of  their  flsheriea  by  bounties,  of  thdr  manufactures  by  a  high 
tariff.  Th^  danand  that  the  States  should  establish  higher  institu- 
tions for  science ;  that  Congress  should  open  and  repair  harbours,  and 
remove  the  obstructions  of  rivers ;  and  are  friendly  to  an  expansive 
banking  system.  They  are  opposed  to  all  war,  but  ready  to  confide 
power  to  the  heads  of  the  States  or    ederal  administration :  they 
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irooM  glre  to  llie  people  ihe  right  of  mfy  deetfa^  liproiBrtrti^rei^ 
BOt  of  Unding  them  by  iastnotiaM.  To  mm  up  tUr  |iirlii<M|iCi  in  a 
finr  words,  the  Whigs  reprownl  matinonltf,  eommme^  mdth,  wmd 

CQBtnlizin<^  tendencies. 

*T!ie  Democrats,  on  the  other  side,  take  it  for  granted,  that  Govern- 
ment is  nothing  but  a  necessary  evih  They  think  that,  by  the  irailty 
of  human  nature,  every  GrOYernment  is  too  apt  to  extend  its  power,  to 
eneroftch  uwm  die  riglits  of  the  people,  and  to  aquaiider  the  public 
income.  They  require,  therefore,  a  Government  which  does  as  little 
as  possible ;  they  claim  onlj  that  it  should  not  obstruct  the  free 
development  of  the  peoyilp,  noconlinp:  to  If 9  own  wants  and  require- 
ments. They  like  military  glory,  and  territorial  extension.  Govern- 
ment, according  to  them,  must  be  powerful  and  commanding  towards 
the  foreigner ;  protecting  the  citizens  and  their  pursuits  abroad,  but 
not  interfering  in  any  way  with  their  oooeenu  at  home— it  has 
always  to  eet  according  to  the  expreaed  withes  of  the  people^  whieh 
has  the  right  of  diieekiiig  the  Goremment  The  Democrat^  there* 
fore,  arc  free-traders  in  principle,  and  advocates  of  f\  c^nhl  ourveno.j ; 
they  leave  the  construe  t ion  of  canals  and  railways  to  tlic  speculation 
of  individuals  and  of  companies,  and  are  generally  averse  to  the 
Government  support  of  such  undertakings.  They  oppose  the  increase 
of  the  standing  armj*  but  war  is  always  popular  with  them,  because  il 
extends  the  temtofjof  the  Unio%  and  rouses  the  slumbering  energies 
of  the  masses,  to  whose  will  and  to  whose  passions  they  readily 
submit.  Their  representatives  nnd  senators  are  strictly  (leleyatcs,  and 
have  to  lmvc  up  their  seats  if  their  mstructions  do  not  agree  with  their 
convictions.  The}'  affirm,  as  a  cardinal  truth,  that  the  world  is 
governed  too  much.  They  are  enemies  of  centralization  and  of  all 
restriction,  and  as  every  law  is  a  restriction,  they  do  not  like  mudb 
legislating,  fully  convinced  that  the  people  is  always  able  to  gOTen 
itielf  well,  without  being  led  by  the  officials.  The  Demoerats  re- 
present liberty,  self-goTenuBeni  of  the  people^  agrieultur%  and  ter^ 
ritorial  expansioB.' 

To  this  account  of  the  general  principles  and  tendencies  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  American  politicnl  world,  Mr. 
Pulszky  adds  an  analysis  of  tlic  American  population  as  it 
divides  itself  between  the  parties,  and  an  enumeration  (much 
needed  in  this  country)  of  the  varipus  sub-parties  into  which 
each  of  the  great  purdes  is  cut  up. 

*It  is  natural,  from  the  above-mentioned  Tacts,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  manufacturers,  bankei's,  merchants,  and  uf  the  wealthier  iuhu- 
bltants  of  the  great  dtiei^  are  Whigs ;  the  eoniDeccial  interest  li 
ibeixs^  whilst  democracy  sways  over  dil  the  agricultural  and  planting 
States  and  commmities»  and  especially  over  the  daTeholdiBg  South  1 
as  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government^ — which, 
accordin«T  to  the  Democrats,  must  follow  tbe  wishes  of  the  people- 
gives  more  guarantee  of  stability  to  their  peculiar  institution  than  a 
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strong  and  meddling  Whig  admiaiitnrtioii  going  a-hefd  at  public 
opinion.     The  Irish  and  German  emigrants  are  also  a  oontiiiaal 

source  of  accession  of  power  to  the  Deraocratir  pnrtv,  it?  vprj  name 
PI  bait  for  the  multitiKie  coming  from  Europe,  though  European 
Democracy  is  somewhat  il liferent  from  the  American  Democratic  party. 
The  Whigs  feel  thia  very  strongly,  and  they  have,  therefore,  appended 
tile  defignatMai  e£  Ditmitmih  to  their  party-eane.  far  m  I  was 
aihle  to  find,  this  meaanre  has  remmped  withotrt  roeeow,  and  the 
Irish  and  Germans  take  the  Whigs  generally  for  enemies,  not  only  of 
the  Democratic  party,  but  also  of  Democratic  institutions.  They 
do  it  so  much  the  more,  as  a  set  of  narrow-minded  Conserrative 
Whigs,  in  the  sea-port  cities,  have  constituted  themselves  as  the 
IMm  Air^  wiafaing  to  reatricft  the  laws  of  natnraKnIion,  titns  t» 
withhold  the  right  of  Totiiig  to  eleelioBfl  froai  all  the  emigfants,  and 
NBerriiig  the  vote  for  those  who  were  horn  in  Amerkat  Some 
years  ago,  the  native  party  found  many  theoretical  supporters  amongst 
tho  Whigs,  and  fsome  fpw  fvfn  amongst  tho  Democrats ;  but  after 
having  created  ill  feeling  amoTiLT^t  the  emigrants,  and  driven  all  the 
naturalized  citizens  to  the  democratic  ranks,  it  went  on  declining,  and 
ia  only  ina  finr  ^aoea  atiU    eone  loaal  inafortaee. 

'  But  the  paity<^Tiaioii  does  boC  atop  here.  In  the  nudn  of  tiia 
Democrats,  as  well  as  of  the  Whiga^  then  are  diiferent  shades,  each 
of  them  cliaractcrized  by  a  nickname,  and  all  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  though  ;it  thv.  elections  fighting  under  the  common  banner 
against  the  opposite  party.  The  Conservative  Democrats,  who  stur- 
dily oppose  every  progressive  mea^iure,  got  the  nickname  of  Old 
Ihmken,  They  are  alwaya  at  hand  when  apoila  are  to  be  dmde^ 
and  often  gel  a  share  even  of  llie  Whig  GoTwnmeiit  contracts.  The 
progressive  wing  of  Democracy  was  originally  called  LoeefiteOBf  or 
concisely  Locos^  from  the  fact  thnt.  at  a  great  democratic  meeting, 
where  the  Old  Hunkers,  after  having  carripfl  their  resolutions  in  a 
hurried  way,  adjourned,  and  put  the  lights  out,  the  progressive 
section  remained  in  the  dark  hall,  and  lighting  the  gas  up  by  a  locofoco- 
aiateh  (the  Ameriean  Bane  fi>r  ladfer-aaatehea)  eontinned  the  HWietfin^ 
and  reconsidered  the  reaoliitiona  of  the  Coaserrativea.  The  luuBe  of 
Looolboo^  however,  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  party ;  fcnr,  to  the 
Whig?,  evory  Democrat  is  a  firebrand.  The  thorough-going  liberal 
Dern^jcrats  got,  therefore,  in  New  York,  another  name — viz..  Bam" 
burnerSy  from  a  phrase  of  one  of  their  orators,  who  said  that  they 
most  bum  the  bams  in  order  to  expel  the  rats ;  in  Mmne,  they  are 
eaUed  Wikhait.  The  SqfitkM  fcan  the  transition  between  the 
Huuk(  I  S  iiidBambarnera — ^theyare  half-and-halfs  ;  whilst  the  ilortf* 
shell  Hunkers  are  the  most  Conservative  party  in  the  world,  averse 
to  every  social  and  intellectuid  movement.  During  our  stay  in  the 
Unit  el  Strstr^!,  n  new  party  distinction  arose  amongst  the  Democrats 
—  Younij  Amer  ica^  comprising  all  the  ardent  and  generous  ruinds  of 
the  party,  in  opposition  to  the  Old  Foffies,  as  the  profentooal  poli- 
tienna  were  called  b^  tiieni* 
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*  The  Conservative- Whigs,  the  Fillmore  men,  are  termed  Silver- 
greys^  as  one  of  their  chietS)  w^f n  nttnrkfd  for  his  clinging  to  the  old 
statesmen,  who  had  devised  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  as  a  compromise 
between  the  South  and  the  North,  exclaimed,  that  he  remained  rather 
a  private  amongst  the  Silvergreys^  than  a  leader  amongst  the  fVooUy 
kiadt.   Thoie  fFeolfy'^eiub,  or  JSeward'mmit  m  the  Liberals  tmongit 
the  Whigs,  and  got  their  origin  in  the  political  struggle  about  we 
compromise.     They  are  opposed  to  the  territorial  extoision  of 
filnTPry;  tliey  wish  to  remove  slavery  from  the  pale  of  general  legis- 
lation, therefore  they  endeavour  to  have  it  abolished  in  the  district  of 
Columbia  and  the  territories;  and  they  made  a  strong  opposition 
against  the  Fugitive  Siuve-law,  becuuse  it  did  not  secure  a  trial  by 
jury  to  the  defendant.   They  agree  in  respect  to  this  onestioii  entirely 
with  the  Freesoikrs  who  belooged  originally  to  the  Democrats,  bat 
had  seceded  from  them  in  1848,  whilst  the  Seward  party  remained  in 
communion  with  the  Whigs,  in  spite  of  the  platform  of  1 8 '2.  Instead 
offorming  a  separate  organization,  they  endeavour  to  carry  their 
theories  by  getting  lirst  a  majority  lor  them  in  the  party  itself.  This 
example  was  followed  lately  by  many  ul  the  democratic  bolters  of 
1848k  amongst  whom  we  iiotiee  the  ^gtnatofs  of  the  name  and 
part^)  Hartin  and  John  Yen  Bureo.   But  some  of  the  original  Free* 
sdlers  remained  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and 
were  reinforced  by  many  noble-hearted  men,  principally  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Ohio,  wlio  do  not  care  for  momentary  success. 
They  called  tlieraselves  at  fiist  the  /.ii)t'rtj/-parti/y  and  got  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  buUace  of  power  iu  thuir  hands    but  knowing  the  force 
of  names,  they  oonatitnted  themselTes  at  the  late  convention  atFStts- 
bnrgh,  as  Free  Demoeraey,   Thdr  creed  is  given  in  the  reaolotion  of 
the  Boston  Ratification  Meeting  : — *  Resolved, — ^That  no  man  on  this 
eartli  can  own  another  man ;  that  the  slave  power  in  this  country  must 
be  destroyed  ;  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  be  repealed  ;  that 
human  bondaije  in  (he  territories  a  fid  in  the  rfw^r^c^  (Columbia),  should 
be  abolished  i  that  all  the  new  States  should  be  free  States ;  that  our 
Oovemment  should  acknowledge  the  independenoe  of  Hayti ;  that  the 
rights  of  American  cdowred  citizens  in  every  State  oaght  to  be  pro- 
tected ;  that  the  general  Government  is  a  great  organization  of 
freedom,  and  should  go  for  it  everywhere ;  that  it  should  always  be  on 
the  side  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  slave  against  the  tyrant, 
the  people  against  the  de«pot,*    The  Abolitiomsts  proper,  the  *  Gar- 
rison-man,' aie  a  less  numerous,  but  energetic  party ;  they  denounce 
alaveiy  in  the  scriptural  language  of  the  prophets,  which  is  not  entire!/ 
Fluraaentary.' 

From  this  delineation  of  the  parties  and  the  poliLics  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  seen  iXidiy  with  the  exception  of  ^ the 
slavery  question,  there  is  hardly  a  question  of  internal  Americaa 
politics  that  does  not  bdong  to  a  region  of  pnctical  inter^ts  far 
in  advance  of  those  in  which  most  other  naUous  have  still  the 
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mifleiy  to  be  entangled.  While  many  European  Datioiis  are 
struggling  for  the  6nt  elementa  of  liberty,  such  as  free  govern* 
ment,  freedom  of  the  press,  open  trial  according  to  Iaw»  and  the 
like,  and  while  even  England  has  the  five-barred  gate  of  the 
suffrage  and  other  similar  obstacles  yet  to  clear,  Ainoncn  h 
careering  away  far  a-head  among  questions  which  she  seems 
alrn()st  to  create  for  the  purpose  of  continued  parliamentary 
exercise.  That  she  makes  such  a  fuss  with  these  questions, 
raising  clouds  of  dust,  aud  filling  columns  of  newspapers,  and 
having  periodical  combinations  of  her  Hunkers  and  the  like 
against  hBtSUocrf^n  i/s  and  the  like,  and  even  fiffhtixig  duels,  and 
trying  libel  cases  in  the  interest  of  Homestead  Bub^  and  Improve* 
ment  Bills,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  little  controversies  that 
arise  out  of  liabili^  of  the  federal  government  to  collision  with 
the  rights  of  the  States — ^is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
waste  of  energy,  or  of  time.  These  chance  to  be  the  questions 
of  the  day  in  America ;  and  there  is  no  more  healthful  thing  for 
a  comnmnity  than  the  incessant  discussion  by  all  and  sundry  in 
thatcommunily  of  tbe  <|uestionsof  the  day,  whatever  they  are,  and 
their  willing  co-operation,  as  citizens,  with  a  view  to  settle  them  in 
the  most  sacraciouis  posbible  manner.  Were  the  Americans  to  cease 
frotii  tliis  display  of  political  activity,  and  to  sink  into  the  condi- 
tion of  happy  listlessness  which  their  position  as  a  nation  that 
has  already  conquered  for  itself  all  the  prime  liberties  of 
humanity,  might  permit,  they  would  be  untrue  even  to  thev 
own  interests,  ana  the  tide  of  retrogression  would  set  in  apaoe» 
Still,  however,  it  remains  emphatically  true  of  America  that  it  is 
the  country  of  the  greatest  amount  of  political  palaver  and 
political  aptitude,  with  the  smallest  reserve  of  purely  domesdc 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  wh-it  is  properly  called  state- 
craft. America  is  rapidly  nearing  tliat  i^oal  of  no-government, 
of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  social  atoms  of  any  con- 
trol on  the  part  or  the  social  mass  as  a  whole,  which  is 
described  by  theorists  as  the  ultimatum  to  which  all  human 
society  is  tending. 

Tiircc  questions  alone  seem  at  present  to  interpose  between 
America  and  a  state  of  sheer  dissipation  of  her  political  eneigy 
among  such  social  minutiae  as  indicate  the  approach  to  an  era  of 
no-government;  three  questions  alone  seem  yet  to  aShrd  her 
opportunites  for  the  display  of  statesmanship  as  distinct  from  mere 
local  activity  in  public  meetings  and  committees.  These  are» 
JfrMt,  the  question  of  no-govemmcnt  itself  in  its  practical  aspects  ; 
secondly y  the  slavery  question ;  and,  t/Urdiy,  the  question  of  inter- 
national relations. 

L  The  Question  of  GovertmeiU  or  No^GovernmenL — This  is 
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special  ly  an  American  question.  No  otlicr  countrv  in  the  world 
h&s  arrived  at  such  a  stage  of  progrt  s.-  as  to  re(|iiirc  it?  being 
entertained,  or  even  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  its  being  iiiudc 
a  question.  But  in  America  it  is  constantly  presenting  itself  iu 
the  form  of  disputes  as  to  the  limils  which  separate  the  rights  of 
tbe  fedentioD  from  the  rifi^hts  of  the  individiul  fltate&  From  « 
thii^  one  step  in  descent  will  lead  to  the  question  as  to  the  limits 
between  state  rights  and  muaidpel  rijnits.  In  this  standiog 
controveisy  the  Whigs  are  on  me  side  of  government  the 
Democfats  on  the  side  of  no-govemment  The  Whk;s  toe  for 
increasang  the  powers  of  the  central  government — tbey  woohl 
authorize  it  to  act  as  a  kind  of  independent  thinking  organ  for 
the  nation  at  Inr^e,  pnn'eying  the  condition  of  tho  nation,  and 
planting  hcFL!  and  there  over  its  surface  a  new  instil  ulion,  or  a 
social  iinproveiiicnt,  for  the  accoinplishuient  of  any  end  that 
might  sicm  desirable.  The  DcnicK-rati?,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  ratlier  diuiinish  than  increase  the  powers  of  the  central 
government^  which  they  regard  as  properly  fulfilling  onlj  a  kind 
of  nmtive  fmiction  within  the  nation^  that  of  preventing  any 
inteiwipenoe  with  ihe  spontaneous  developaient  of  the  people. 
On  the  whole,  the  Democrats  seem  to  have  gained  tbe  day; 
and  the  following  passage  from  the  Wellington  Address  of  their 
nominee^  President  Pieffce»  may  pass  as  a  guarded  declaration  iji 
the  sentiments  no^v  professed  by  the  bulk  of  the  Americaa 
people  on  the  point  under  notice. 

*  The  dangers  of  a  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  a  confederacy  so  vast  as  ours,  are  too  obvious  to  be  disre- 
garded. You  have  a  right,  therefore  to  expect  your  agents,  in  every 
department,  to  regard  strictly  the  limits  iiu posed  upon  them  hy  the 
oonstttation  of  the  United  States.  The  great  scheme  of  our  conati* 
tutional  liberty  rests  upon  a  proper  distribution  of  power  between  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities ;  and  experience  has  shown,  that  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  our  people  must  depend  upon  a  just  discri- 
siiDation  between  tlie  separate  rights  and  re? ponsibilities  of  the  States, 
and  your  common  rights  and  obligations  under  the  general  govern- 
ment. And  here,  in  my  opinion,  are  tlie  considerations  which  should 
form  the  true  basis  of  future  eonoord  in  regard  to  the  questions  which 
have  most  seriously  disturbed  public  traDquillity.  If  tbe  federal  go- 
Temment  will  confine  itself  to  tlie  exercise  of  powers  clearly  granted 
by  the  constitution,  it  can  hardly  happen  that  its  action  upon  any 
question  should  endanger  the  institutions  of  the  States,  or  interfere 
with  their  right  to  manage  matters  sthctly  domestic  according  to  the 
will  of  their  own  people* 

This  is  not  very  precise ;  but,  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with 
what  a  Whig  President  would  have  been  expected  to  say  on  a 
similar  occasion,  it  is  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  limitation  of 
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the  powers  of  the  oentral  govcrnmeot  within  the  narrowest  drde 
marked  out  by  the  oonstitution  of  the  Republic.  There  is  one 
point,  we  believe,  in  which  many  democrats  would  go  so  much 
farther  than  the  president  as  even  to  disallow  to  the  central 
government  one  of*  the  prerogatives  specially  reserved  for  it  by 
the  constitution.  By  the  constitution,  the  central  government 
alone  has  the  right  of  mnking  peace  or  war;  but  we  arc  mistaken 
if  there  arc  not  democrats  who  would  claim  this  right,  in  some 
cases,  ior  the  separate  States — 'w  hile  it  is  not  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Lopez  invasion  of  Cuba  that  evidence  has  been  afforded  of 
a  dispoeitioii  on  the  part  of  the  Amerieaas  to  arrogate  the 
right  of  militaiy  enterprise  to  «nj  private^  aiioeiirtioa  of  indivi* 
duids  who  may  have  conquest  or  colonization  in  new. 

n.  The  Slavery  Qmttum, — ^This  is  a  questloa  which  will  one 
day  shake  American  eociety  to  the  foundation^  and  the  issoea 
of  which  will  have  a  cosmopolitan  interest.  At  present,  however, 
America  hns  distinctly  refused  to  make  it  a  political  question, 
end,  under  com  r  of  the  general  declaration  that  the  central 
government  is  precluded  by  the  constitution  from  tampering  with 
the  domestic  interests  of  the  several  State?,  has  referred  the 
question  back  into  the  vague  category  of  uuiipe  social  problems. 
Gencrui  Fierce  s  expres^iuus  ol  opinion  on  thifi  subject  ai'e  difi* 
tinct  and  unmistakeable. 

a  helieve  that  InvcOinilaTy  servitode,  as  it  ezisCs  in  different  States 
of  this  oonfedaraeyf  is  recognised  by  the  constitation.  I  believe  that 
it  stands  like  any  other  admitted  right,  and  that  the  States  where  it 
exists  are  entitled  to  efTicifnt  remedies  to  enforce  t"he  constitutional 
provisions.  I  hold  tlmt  the  laws  of  1850,  commouiy  called  the  *  Com- 
promise Measures,'  are  strictly  coustitutioual,  and  to  be  unhesitatingly 
carried  into  effect.  I  believe  that  the  constituted  authorities  of  this 
republie  are  bound  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  south  in  this  respeet*  as 
they  would  view  any  other  legal  and  constitutional  right,  and  that  the 
laws  to  enforce  them  should  be  respected  and  obeyed,  not  with  a  re- 
luctance encouraged  by  al)strnct  opinions  as  to  their  propriety  in  a 
different  state  of  society,  but  cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  decisions 
of  the  tribunal  to  which  their  exposition  belongs.  Such  have  been, 
and  are  my  convictions,  and  upon  them  I  sbaii  act.  I  ferrently  hope 
that  the  question  is  at  rest^  and  that  no  sectional,  or  ambitioiis,  Or 
fan#ti^?t1  excitement,  may  again  thrsaten  the  dorabililyof  our  institu- 
tions, or  obscure  the  light  of  oor  prosperit|r/ 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  democratic  preaident ;  but,  if  a 
Whig  iiad  been  in  his  place^  the  declaration  on  the  slavery 
question  would  not  have  been  a  wliit  different.  In  the  Wfii?^ 
'platform'  put  forth  in  rclbrencc  to  tlic  ln«t  presidential  election, 
there  was  a  clause  to  this  ctfect:  '  Wc  deprecate  all  future  agita- 
'  tion  oi  the  slavery  question  as  dangerous  to  our  peace>  and  we 
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*  will  discountenance  all  efforts  at  the  renewal  or  continuance  of 

*  such  agitation  in  congress  or  out  of  it,  whenever,  wherever,  or 

*  howsoever  the  attempt  may  be  made,  and  will  maintain  this 

*  system  ot  measures  as  policy  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the 

*  Whig  parij',  and  the  intesritv  of  ihe  Union.'  Thus  both  of  the 
great  Amencan  parties  alike  m?e  back  the  slavery  auestioa  into 
mt  limbo  of  mere  social  adjoununeDts.  It  vnU  proEMtbly  not  be 
on  the  political  arena,  therefore^  or  at  least  not  there  far  a  long 
time  to  come»  that  the  question  will  be  fought  But  fought  the 
question  must  be.  An  anomaly  so  huge  cannot  exist  in  any  por- 
tion of  human  society,  without  the  eleoients  themselves  being  in 
a  state  of  unrest  all  round  it ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  providential 
fact  for  America  herself,  that,  in  her  (fearth  of  all  ordinary 
domestic  provocatives  to  the  grief  of  great  statesmanship,  she 
still  retains  this  stain  on  her  conscience^  this  canker  in  her 
heart. 

III.  The  (juestion  of  International  lielatiuns. -—This  is  the  great 
question  which  makes  the  American  republic  indubitably  the 
most  important  nation  in  the  world  in  a  cosmopolitical  point  of 
Tiew.  The  qnesticm  breaks  itself  into  two^the  question  of  the  re-  < 
lations  of  the  Republic  to  those  portions  of  the  New  World  which 
at  present  lie  out  of  the  limits  of  the  confederacy;  and  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  Republic  to  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World.  In  regard  to  both  these  questions,  the  America  of 
to-day  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  America  of  Washington 
and  Jcffei-son.  The  legacy  ot  these  men  to  the  Repul)Hc  over 
whose  iolant  fortunes  they  presided,  consisted  in  an  earnest 
dissuasive  from  two  things — war  for  the  purposes  of  territorial 
extension  within  the  American  continent ;  aiul  interference  with 
the  politics  of  the  Luropeau  nations.  America  has  now  flung 
aside  these  maxims  as  a  full-grown  child  repudiates  leading- 
trings.  In  vain  has  Whigeism  striven  to  preserve  some  &iut 
lingering  of  respect  for  such  maxims;  Democracy  is  now»  and 
we  believe  finalfy,  triumphant;  and  the  mind  of  American  ]>e« 
mocracy^  in  reference  to  international  politics,  is  summed  up  in 
two  words — Annexation  within  the  New  World ;  Interference  in 
behalf  of  popular  rights  everywhere  out  of  it 

It  is  the  apparent  destination  of  the  American  Republic  to 
become  coextensive  with  at  least  tlie  whole  northern  half  of  the 
American  continent.  Such  space  as  is  blank  and  unclaimed  as 
yet  by  any  other  government,  the  Americans  arc  rapidly  over- 
running— Oregon,  Califurniii,  and  the  Mormon  settlements  lying 
between  these  outposts  and  the  States  proper,  are  the  lii»t  patches 
over  a  surfiice  yet  to  be  covered.  The  elastic  constitution  of  the 
Union  wilt  permit  the  ready  recognition  as  states  of  the  new 
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societies  which  start  up  in  this  region — to  add  a  new  state  to 
the  Union  is  but  to  add  a  star  to  the  national  banner.  But  even 
where  the  ground  is  already  claimed  and  covered — as  in  the  case 
of  Mexico,  of  the  Canadas,  and  of  Cuba — the  same  tendency 
to  territorial  extension  is  evident.  In  vain  have  eminent  states- 
men and  moralists  protested  against  the  policy  of  annexation. 
It  is  a  popiUar  instinct,  coiocident  wttk  wide-epread  indifidual 
interest;  and  the  yery  peculiaritv  of  the  Unltea  States  consists 
in  this,  that,  as  the  people  is  both  sovereign  and  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms,  anything  that  the  people,  or  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them,  have  set  their  heaihs  on,  will  either  be  anthorized  by 
the  government,  or  done  in  the  face  of  the  government  by  private 
association.  Americans  squatted  in  Texas,  and  the  American 
eovcrrjment  were  obliged  to  annex  Texas.  And  so  also  with 
regard  to  Cuba.  There  arc  tlirco  stages  in  the  process  for  an- 
nexing this  inland — private  t'iitei|n  ise  discountenanced  by  the 
government :  private  enterprise  aulhoiized  by  the  government; 
and  public  eiiierprise  led  bv  the  gov 1 1 nriu  nt.  The  first  stage  of 
the  process  is  probably  over — the  cieatU  of  Lopez  linisiied  it ; 
and  vre  shall  probably  see  the  policy  of  annexation  go  through 
the  other  two.  That  Cuba  will  be  annexed  there  Is  no  manner 
of  doubt  The  Allowing  passsge  from  President  Pierce's 
Washington  address  is  none  the  less  significant  that  it  is  somewhat 
obscure 

'  With  an  experience  Ihas  suggestive  and  cheering,  the  policy  of 
my  admioistratioQ  wUl  not  be  controlled  by  any  timid  forebodinas  of 
evil  from  expansion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our  attitude 
as  a  nation,  and  our  position  on  the  globe,  render  the  acqui«'?tion  of 
certain  possessions,  Tint  within  our  jurisdiction,  eminently  important 
for  our  protection,  ii  nut,  in  the  iuture,  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  commerce  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Should  they 
be  obtwned,  it  will  be  through  no  grasping  spirit,  but  with  a  Tiew  to 
obvious  national  interest  and  security,  and  iti  a  manner  entirely  con* 
sistent  with  the  strict  observance  of  national  faith.' 

Here  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  Cuba,  botp  in  one  wav  or 
another,  Cuba  will  very  soon  belong  to  the  American  Bepnulicw 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  this  will  be  the  only  annexation.  Any 
desirable  territory  which  the  government  cannot  ^t  ceded  to 
it  by  international  arrangement,  needs  only  to  be  lighted  on  by 
a  cloud  of  volunteers  from  a  nation  all  the  citizens  of  which  are 
sovereigns ;  arul,  in  the  end,  the  government,  however  reluctant, 
TV  ill  be  obliged  to  back  these  volunteers^  and  legitimise  whatever 
they  da 

And  so,  in  the  relations  of  Americ  a  with  the  politics  of  the 
Old  World.    In  Great  liriLain,  where  the  government,  though 
no,  XXXIY.  Q  Q 
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theoretically  represeatative  of  the  people^^  is  in  realiQr  a  distiiiot 
agglomeration  of  sentiment  and  wiU,  against  which  the  genml 
aentimeot  of  the  people  famw  and  breals,  with  power  to  modi^ 
and  aker,  but  not  to  atsaolve  or  annihilate  it-*thete  may  very  weii 
exist  a  uniTersal  popular  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  opfoessed 
freedom  on  the  Continent;  ana  yet  that  sympathy  may  receive  the 
fiuntest  possible  expression  when  traDslated  through  the  recop:nised 
organs  of  international  action.  Bnt  in  America  it  is  different. 
There,  if  the  mass  of  ihc  people  are  really  interested  in  the  caii^e 
of  struggling  European  ircedom,  they  htave  only  to  associate  to 
carry  their  sympathies  into  practical  results.  They  may  subscribe 
money,  or  contribute  arms  to  assist  the  patriots;  they  may  even 
organize  a  volunteer  expedition  of  American  litles,  and  steam 
across  the  Atlantic  on  a  missioa  of  propagandist  warfare. 
Government  might  frown,  but  were  the  enterprise  based  on  a 
mffidently  extensive  popuhnr  feeling,  it  could  do  nothing  but 
hold  back  for  a  while,  and  then  submit  Such  development  has 
the  system  of  volunteer  warfare  received  in  America  that  w« 
verily  believe  tbat^  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  Italy  or  Hungary  by  American  arms  would  pay  as  a  ^cula^ 
tion,  the  contract  would  be  taken  to-morrow  by  an  American  firm, 
and  all  tl^c  stock  subscribed  for  iii  a  dav  or  t  wo  in  New  York  or 
New  Orleans.  Were  the  island  of  Sicily,  tor  example,  made  over 
to  an  association  of  American  citizens,  on  eonaitiou  of  their 
enfranchising  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  setting  it  up  as  an  independent 
republic,  who  bhall  say  the  ihiiig  miglit  not  be  done.  The 
Americans  are  a  nation  of  sovereigns^  they  are  also  a  nation  trained 
to  the  use  of  arms ;  and  the  very  theory  of  central  government 
in  America  is,  that  what  the  people  desire,  it  shall  at  least  not 
prevent  them  from  carrying  out.  Whenever,  therefore,  whether 
ibr  the  purposes  of  gain  or  of  philanthropy,  the  American 
people,  or  a  |;reat  mass  of  them,  are  desirous  of  activelv  bestirring 
themselves  m  behalf  of  political  freedom  in  the  Old  World, 
America  is  on  the  verge  of  asserting  her  cosmopolitlcal  import- 
ance by  a  direct  crusade  among  the  nations  for  the  compulsory 
propi^ation  of  her  own  principles  of  equality  and  freedom. 
There  are  but  three  ste])s  iii  the  process — first,  volunteer  enter- 
prise discountenanced  by  government;  next,  volunteer  enter- 
prise authorized  by  government ;  next,  a  national  crusade  with 
government  at  its  head. 

Hoiw  near  we  are  to  aodi^  an  assamption  by  America  of  lha 
greatest  cosmopoliticsl  frmction  that  can  devolve  upon  a  Batio% 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  One  thing  is  dear — that  KoasuthV  visit  to 
America  hsB  been  productive  wimmense  eflSscts.  Direct  assist- 
ance in  the  way  «^  arms  or  money  he  seems  to  have  received  but 
an  small  measure;  but  tbis^  at  ienBt^  may  be  said — thai^  when  he 
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landed  iu  America  the  mind  of  die  nation  was  full  of  the  Whig 
flentiment  of  noii*interference,  and  that  when  he  left  it  the 
AmencaD  mind  was  full  of  the  notion  of  its  cosmopolitlcal 
iunction.  We  do  not  think  that»  prior  to  Kossuth's  visit  to 
America»  such  language  os  the  following  wouid  have  been  used 
by  an  American  Presiaent. 

*  Of  the  complicated  European  systems  of  national  polity  we  have 

heretofore  been  indep^dent.  From  their  wars,  their  tumults  and 
anxietie«t,  we  hnvo  been,  happily,  almost  entirely  exempt,  \^^nlethe«o 
are  confined  to  tlic  nations  which  gave  them  existence,  and  wiiliin 
their  legitimate  jurisdiction,  they  cannot  affect  us,  except  as  they  ap- 
peal to  our  sympathies  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  universal 
advancement.  Bnt  the  vast  interests  of  commerce  are  eommon  to  all 
mankind,  and  the  advantages  of  trade  and  international  intercourse 
mmt  always  present  a  noble  field  for  the  moral  influence  of  a  great 
people.  With  these  views  firmly  and  honestly  carried  out,  we  hnve  a 
right  to  expect,  and  shall  under  all  circumstances  rofjiiire,  prompt 
reciprocity.  The  rights  which  belong  to  us  as  a  nation  are  not  alone 
to  be  regarded,  but  those  which  pertain  to  every  citizen  in  bis  indivi* 
dual  capacity,  at  home  and  abroad,  must  be  saoredlf  maintained*  So 
long  as  he  can  discern  every  star  in  its  phuse  upon  that  ensign,  with- 
out wealth  to  purchase  fbr.  him  preferment,  or  title  to  secure  for 
him  plfice,  it  will  he  his  privilege,  and  must  be  his  acknon  lr  rlnredright, 
to  stand  unabashed  even  in  the  presence  of  princes,  with  a  }n*oud  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  himself  one  of  a  nation  of  sovereigns,  and  that  he 
cannot,  in  legitimate  pursuit,  wander  so  far  from  home  that  the  agent 
whom  be  sbdl  leave  Mind  in  the  place  whieh  t  now  oooupj,  will  not 
see  that  no  rude  hand  of  power  or  tyrannical  passion  is  hud  upon  him 
with  impunity.  He  mtist  realise  that,  upon  every  sea  and  on  every 
soil,  where  our  enterprise  may  rightfully  Fscek  the  proteetion  of  our 
flag,  American  citizenship  is  an  inviolable  panoply  for  the  security  of 
American  rights.  And,  in  this  connexion,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  reaffirm  a  principle  which  should  now  be  regarded  as  fundamental* 
The  lights,  security  and  repose  of  this  confederacy  r^ect  the  idea  of 
interference  or  coranization,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  by  any  foreign 
power,  beyond  present  jurisdiction,  as  utterly  inadmissible.' 

This  is  guarded,  but  at  the  same  time  bold.  President  Pierce 
is  evident^  full  of  the  notion  of  the  coemopolitical  (unctioa 
devolving  on  America  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
Whether  there  is  any  such  understanding  between  the  political 
party  which  he  represents  and  Kossuth,  m  may  pleflp;e  him  in 
his  place,  as  President,  to  a  course  of  direct  interierence  on 
behall  of  European  freedom,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  we 
should  not  wonder,  if,  before  the  expiry  of  President  Pierce's 
term  of  office,  we  were  to  see  the  American  volunteer  uniform, 
or  hear  the  craek  of  the  American  riie^  on  the  ooasts  of  Itii^» 
or  on  the  jdaini  which  separate  Pesth  ftom  VImna. 
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The  liour  of  dnrkncss  for  Europe  has  not  pnssed  away.  Might  is  still 
in  the  place  of  ri^^ht.  The  Jii^srornaut  of  despotism  moves  on  afi 
heretoiore,  aiul  its  victims — its  involuntary  victinia — are  crushed  and 
dt&Uujed  beDeuLh  iu  wliccia  by  iiuiidrcdt)  and  by  thousands,  day  by 
dft^  «s  beretofore. 

But  times  make  men,  and  men  are  made  for  times.  The  genios— 
the  military  and  political  genius — to  wield  the  forces  now  everywhera 
waiting  for  it,  will  come.  This  is  the  great  want,  and  what  an  age 
wants,  it  comes  in  its  time  to  possess.  Providence  lus  its  aaalogieSy 
and  its  analogies  are  laws. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  English  statesmen  have  their  iiatteries  to  dis- 
pense to  the  oppressorsi  and  their  libels  to  fiiog  at  the  oppressed'-are 
ashamed  tbatreiPiigeeB  should  show  themselTea  patriots}  not  ashamed 
that  their  peisecutors  should  show  themselves  tyrants— can  firown  oa 
the  madness  which  breaks  forth  under  the  endurance  of  wrong,  and 
then  turn,  frill  of  smiles,  towards  the  poWer  which  generates  the 
madness,  by  ioiiicting  the  wrong. 

The  words  of  the  leader  of  our  Lower  House,  to  a  certain  priest- 
ridden  duke,  were  manly  and  hopefuL  But  the  spirit  which  gave 
England  her  freedom,  Is  not  the  spirit  of  onr  eabineH  or  senates.  It 
is  in  our  people,  it  is  rarely  found  in  those  who  should  be  their  leaden^ 
—least  of  all  in  that  class  of  our  trafhckers,  who,  to  '  get  gain,'  can 
descend  to  play  the  pycophant  in  the  presence  of  arbitrary  power,  how* 
ever  perjured  or  bloodstained;  and  can  congratulate  a  nation,  in  the 
sight  of  all  Europe,  on  the  good  condition  of  its  markets,  as  realized 
at  no  greater  cost  than  the  loss  of  its  liberties. 

The  season  of  despotic  role  Is  naturally  the  season  of  papal  encroach* 

ment.  Had  the  recent  aggression  in  this  country  taken  place  mvh'v  our 
Hantagenets,  the  tools  of  tlie  Foreign  Priest  engaged  in  it  would  have 
been  liable  to  imprisonment,  coiillication,  and  exile.  Had  the  papal 
letter  addressed  to  the  French  clergy  within  the  last  few  weeks,  been 
addressed  to  that  body  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Bourbon  would  in- 
stantly have  suppressed  it,  as  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
eiown,  and  of  the  Ubwdes  of  the  Grallican  churcli.  While  the  present 
league  between  the  sword  and  the  crosier  sliall  last,  no  man  can  say 
what  may  not  be  attempted,  nor  what  may  not  be  submitted  to.  The 
worst  things  ever  professed  are  now  professed  again;  and  we  see  not 
why  the  worst  things  ever  done  may  not  be  done  again,  if  England 
and  Aflieriea  oonM  he  put  out  of  the  way,  nothing  can  be  dearer  tiiaii 
that  the  two  forma  of  despotism  would  divide  Christendom  between 
thenu 
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The  fuuctioQ  of  a  Quarterly  Review  has  come  to  consist,  not  so  much 
in  the  reviewing  of  bookd^  «8  in  a  treatment  of  topics,  of  particolar  or 
general  interest,  after  a  more  full  and  thorough  manner  than  is 
possible  in  other  sectimis  of  the  periodical  press.  From  the  first,  we 
bsTo  endesTonred  in  some  degree  to  combine  the  two  objects,  by 
means  of  a  supplement  to  each  number  consisting  of  notices  of 
books*  To  this  last  department  we  mean  to  assign  a  larger  spaee^  and 
esre  will  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  pages  so  appropriated  shall 
present  a  faithftil  mtilpaa  and  critioism  of  the  more  important  works 
In  our  current  literature*— £dItob. 


JBi'srs  of  Bcluf;  an  Examination  of  Christianity  as  a  Divine  Reve* 
lation  by  the  light  of  Ilecoynised  Facts  and  Principles,  Bj 
Edwabd  Mi  all,  M.P.    8vo,  pp.  425.    London  :  1853. 

This  is  not  an  ererj-daybook*  The  contents  of  the  Tolome  are  divided 
into  foor  parts,  under  the  titles — ^the  Phenomenon,  the  Bevelatioi^ 
the  Seal,  and  the  Record.  The  Phenomenon  intended  is  that  pre- 
sented in  the  position  whicli  Christianity  has  acquired  for  itself  in  the 
world's  history.  It  ia  then  shown  that  this  conspiciiotis  \\\ct  has  come 
into  this  prominence  on  the  ba^is  of  a  message  claiiuing  to  be  received 
as  a  supernatural  Revelation.  This  revelation  bus  its  Seal  ia  the 
attestation  of  mirade;  and  the  revelation  thus  attested  has  its  fixed- 
ness for  all  comingtime  in  a  Record. 

The  root  of  the  rhenoraenon  intended,  presents  itself  in  the  ministiy 
of  Jesus.  The  results  of  that  ministry,  directly  or  iiidirectly,  have 
been  alike  remarkable  for  their  spirituality,  their  extent,  and  their 
permanence.  The  means  by  which  these  results  were  achieved, 
appear  to  have  been  anything  but  adequate  to  the  production  of 
them;  and  while  the  early  triumphs  of  Cluristianity  were  realised  in 
the  ihce  of  high  iotelUgence  most  hostile  to  its  pretensions,  its  intel- 
lectual and  moral  hold  upon  humanity  has  continued  to  be  among  the 
more  enlightened  and  purer  communities  of  mankind.  Here  is  the 
phenomenon — the  great  fact,  which  the  sceptic  has  to  account  for^  if 
he  may,  on  merely  natural  principles. 

Of  this  fact  the  Gospel  offers  iti>  own  explanation.  It  has  done 
this  great  work  because  it  is  a  Revelation  from  God  to  this  end.  Is 
.  it  unreasonable  to  credit  its  pretensions  in  this  respect?  In  snswer 
to  this  question,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Gospel  has  come  to 
men,  not  so  much  to  teach  them  that  God  is  good,  or  that  virtue  is 
good,  as  to  awaken  them  to  a  life  of  virtue,  of  goodness,  of  religious- 
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11688.  These  fiOBOeptibilities  of  religiousness  in  man,  suppose  the 
presence  of  whatever  is  needful  to  their  fair  development.  But  the 
needful  to  this  end  docs  not  corae  from  the  nature  of  man,  nor  from 
the  material  universe.  What  the  nature  of  the  cases  teaches  in  this 
respect,  experience  confirms.  Revelation  through  nature  only,  has 
not  been  adequate  to  luiinan  necesattj.  But  Chnatiaiiitj  has  ita  owa 
adaptations  to  the  cravings  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  man— espe- 
cially as  liringing  near  to  us  the  character  of  God  through  a  personal 
history,  employing  tlie  human  to  lead  us  upwards  to  thf^  divine.  The 
idea  of  a  Kevelation  ns  thus  conveyed  is  not  ropugnant  to  reason;  it 
is,  on  the  couirary,  iu  beautiful  harmony  with  the  general  laws  o^' 
nature  and  jprovidence. 

But  admitting  that  a  reyelation  In  this  fom  nm^  be  true»  is  tkit 
supposed  revelation  true?  Tes;  it  has  its  attestation,  its  Seal,  in 
sairacles.  Miracles,  it  is  contended,  are  the  fitting  attestation  of  a 
PuptTnatiirnl  revelation.  No  complete  manifestation  of  God  riin  take 
place  without  them.  No  form  of  proof  can  be  so  well  adapted  to 
arrest  attention,  or  more  consonant  with  the  expectations  of  humanity 
in  such  a  case.  The  objections  taken  to  the  evidence  of  miracles  are 
not  tenable,  inasmnoh  as  they  forbid  the  subordinatim  of  the  physical 
to  the  moral,  of  the  less  to  the  greater,  in  the  divine  government — 
and  necessitate,  alflo^  tnch  a  rejection  of  evidenoe  as  must  end,  if 
logically  pursued,  in  universal  scrpticism.  The  mimcle^!  of  the 
Gospels,  moix'over,  are,  from  their  nature,  beautifully  in  harmony 
with  the  import  of  the  commuuication  to  which  they  give  their 
sanction. 

The  revelation  thus  needed,  thus  adapted,  and  thns  attested,  hat  its 
place  in  a  Record.  Some  such  mode  of  giving  certainty  and  per* 
manence  to  the  divine  communication  was  indiq>ensable.  The  revela* ' 

tion  and  the  record  are  two  things,  not  one;  but  the  former  must 
depend  for  its  fixedness  and  perpetuity  on  the  latter.  In  the  latter, 
too,  there  may  be  much  along  with  the  revelation  that  is  not  of  it. 
It  is  enough  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  element  is  faithfully  given. 
The  homan  element  mixed  up  with  that  higher  eleraent  may  take 
something  like  its  usual  amount  of  error  along  with  it;  bat  the  man 
who  beheves  in  other  histories,  notwithstanding  such  signs  cf  the 
imperfect,  should  believe  in  this  history  notwitlistiiniling  such  appear- 
auced.  The  Gospels  are  at  least  ns  historically  truthful  as  other 
records  of  remote  time,  and  should  be  as  much  credited  as  those 
records.  To  credit  the  nairatives  of  the  Evaogehsts,  however, 
Wtm  credit  other  narrative^  is  to  find  the  natiual  in  this  ease  so 
allied  with  the  supernatural,  as  to  issue,  if  reason  be  allowed  to  do  itt 
perfect  work,  in  the  admission,  that  the  New  Testament  should  be 
received  as  the  record  of  a  special  revelation  from  God  to  humanity. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  summary  that  there  is  nothing  really 
ijew  in  the  courac  of  argument  indicated  by  the  four  terms  which  Mr. 
Miall  has  adopted  to  make  the  successive  stages  of  his  reasoning.  His 
aim,  indeed,  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  TohuMb  as  ttitted  bj 
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IiimfieU,  is  to  sliuw  that  '  the  argumeuta  of  that  class  of  apologists  for 
'Clffistiamtj)  in  whieb  Uie  first  place  la  the  order  of  time  may 
^•Migiied  10  TertuUiaiiy  and  in  logical  dednon  and  force  to  Dr.  Pakj^ 

*  liivo  not  been  bowed  out  of  court.    They  have  not  been  neutralized. 

*  They  arc  by  no  means  obsolete.    The  conclusiveness  once  believed 

*  to  nttneh  to  them,  attaches  to  them  still*  (p.  276).  In  a  fleUl  so  long" 
occupied,  and  by  mincU  so  variously  stored  and  gifted,  little  was  to  b« 
expected  in  the  way  of  originality  as  to  material.  It  is  not  on  this 
ground)  aoeordiogly,  that  Mr.  llfialL's  pages  have  their  Table.  Ill 
oonunon  with  the  author  of  the  EeUpn  cf  Faiih,  he  has  entered  fireelj 
into  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him>  but  in  such  m 
form  as  to  have  concluded  that  no  cliarge  of  plagiarism  could  be  urged 
against  him,  thongh  obligations,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  should 
pas3  without  acknowledgment.  Nor  do  we  see  anything  strictly  new 
in  that  coiumon-sense-philosophy  style  in  which  Mr.  Miall  proposes  to 
deal  with  Una  laige  oonteoversy.  This  is  ground  that  has  not  been 
hSi  to  be  oceapied  now  for  the  first  time.  Faley,  Chalmers,  and 
others  since,  have  done  mneh  towards  taking  this  great  question  out 
of  the  arena  of  obscure  erudition,  and  towards  commending  it  to  the 
natural  sense  and  feeling,  apart  from  training  in  school  subtleties. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  intimated,  Mr.  MialFs  volume  is  not  a 
common  book.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  book  of  great  worth;  and  we 
m  not  a  little  gratified  to  see  the  acute  and  skilful  mind  of  the  anthor 
given  to  nsefalness  in  ibis  direction.  There  u  a  power  of  analysis,  a 
power  of  logical  development,  and  a  precision  and  beauty  of  language 
pervading  the  argument,  which  must  win  for  Mr.  Miall  no  faint  com- 
mendation from  every  intelligent  and  candid  re:\der.  If  he  has  not 
added  largely  to  the  thoughts  to  be  found  in  this  department  of  our 
literature)  he  has  unquestionably  given  forth  tlie  material  peiUiuing 
to  it  with  a  distinctness,  a  consecutiveuess,  and  a  completeness,  which 
bespeak  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  which  will  secure  for  his  treatise  n 
place  of  its  own.  We  have  bad  a  great  deal  of  flippant  and  sciolist 
talk  of  late  about  '  evidences,'  as  though  all  the  matters  usually  com* 
prehended  under  that  term  had  done  their  work,  the  criticism  of  our 
age  having,  as  a  matter  of  course,  outgrown  such  dry  and  childish 
things.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  a  special  pleasure  to  us  to  see  Mr.  Miall 
take  this  ground  as  he  has  here  done.  We  earnestly  hope  that  some 
who  have  greatly  needed  tlus  rebuke  maj  have  the  grace  to  profit 
by  it. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Miall  that  the  sceptic  has  no  right  to  insist  upon 
other  evidence  in  ref«M-ence  to  scripture  history,  than  in  reference  to 
general  history.  Uncc  cede  the  contrary  of  that  maxim,  and  the 
enemy  will  soou  so  exaggerate  the  improbable  on  the  one  side,  and  so 
rise  in  his  demands  of  esctraordinary  evidence  on  the  other,  as  to  render 
^scnssion  useless.  But  though  the  sceptic  oii^Alto  beUevein  scripture 
history,  notwithstanding  sudi  minor  discrepancies  and  errors  as  belong 
to  other  histories,  the  question  remains — ^is  it  a  fact  that  the  sacred 
.writings  are  disfigured  by  such  signs  of  imperfeetioa,  muck  as  we  find 
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io  iithvv  merely  liumau  writings?  Mr.  Miall's  nri^umoiit  does  not 
re(^uire  tliat  he  should  attempt  to  settle  this  questiuu.  But  he  must 
liear  with  Ui  in  taving  that  he  has  gone  too  far  to  tilow  of  its  being 
wise  that  be  should  not  go  further.  Critics  whose  faith  inCShristianitj— 
IF  anything  really  Christian  can  be  said  to  be  retained  by  then— is  of 
the  smallest  description  imaginable,  have  not  been  sloir  to  note,  that 
neither  in  this  volume,  nor  in  t1i«^  one  preceding  it  from  the  same  pen, 
is  there  anything  to  bespeak  the  adhesion  of  the  author  to  an  evan- 
gelical creed.  In  this  insinuatign  the  wish  has  no  doubt  become  lather 
to  the  thought;  but  Mr.  Miall  has  intimated  that  be  may  some  day 
submit  his  thoughts  to  the  public  coaceming  the  import  of  the  mes- 
sage contained  in  the  Record,  and,  for  many  reasons,  we  wish  he  would 
•odOte  For  we  axe  nol^  we  must  say,  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  some  parties  who  appear  to  hp  taking  Mr.  Miall  as  an 
authority,  are  pleased  to  express  themselves  in  reference  to  evangelical 
opinions,  and  in  reference  to  the  people  generally  who  ])roles3  them. 
It  is  no  mean  authority  which  describes  Mr.  Miall  and  his  adherents 
as  having  diTerged  from  the  opinions  commonly  held  among  us  much 
too  far  not  to  M  obliged  to  go  much  further.  We  should  like  to  see 
this  sinister  prophecy  thoroughly  falsifleds  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
it  is  reserved  to  Mr.  Miall  to  do  good  service  in  this  way.  In  the 
treatise  before  iisi  there  are  points  in  wliich  we  think  the  author  has 
failed  to  see  the  wliole  truth;  and  others  in  which  we  think  he  has 
missed  his  way,  uud  has  opened  a  patii  to  conclusions  not  his  own^ 
but  the  book,  as  a  whole^  is  so  good,  that  we  an  not  disposed  to  dweU 
upon  exceptions,  and  shall  probably  find  other  occssions  for  diieoting 
attention  to  |>ortions  of  it  which  we  deem  open  to  exception.  The  foI<* 
lowing  is  one  of  Mr.  Miall's  summaries— we  glTO  it  SS  a  qiedmen  of 
the  style  in  which  the  work  is  written:^ 

'We  hnvc  nlrcnr!y  observed,  and,  we  think,  clearlv  ^tiown,  that  [he  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  a  re? elation  of  God,  in  tbe  strict  $«nse  of  that  ternit  but  a  record  of  one 
mehsafed  m  the  fiwts  of  a  human  fifk  Wbstbtr  dis  Orsator  MMdd  appropriately 
disclose  to  us  his  moral  character,  relationship,  and  purpose,  through  one  man  s 
history,  from  birth  to  death,  is  an  d  priori  question,  requiring  to  be  decided  by 
abstract,  iutellectnal,  and  moral  arguments.  By  similar  mtraos  we  must  arrive  at  a 
oonclnsion,  affinnatlTe  or  negative,  as  to  whether  supematoralism  may  fitly,  and 
must  needs,  f.irra  part  of  any  disclo'^ure  nf  thf  Heity,  made  through  euch  a  medium. 
Thes«  two  points  h;iviu^  been  disposed  ot  according  to  their  a&&umed  merits,  the 
fltrtber  question  reinaiomg  to  be  considered  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  one  of 
facts.  Christianity  is  still  operating  upon  the  ivor!!  as  a  spiritunl  power.  It 
traces  an  its  exist.'oce  to  the  lite  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  professed  to  be,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  Son  of  God,  '  sent*  to  make  known  to  men  their  Fathar,  who  is  in 
heaven.  Such  a  profession  we  are  justified  in  regarding  n  ;  an  introduction  to  ns 
in  the  shape  of  external  fact,  of  the  speculative  and  abstract  condtisioa  previously 
settled  npon  what  appeared  to  be  tttfileiently  loHd  grounds.  We  saw  in  onr  own 
nature  certain  religious  capabilities,  susceptibilities,  and  irrepressible  yearnings; 
and  we  saw,  in  a  revelation  of  Deity  through  humanity,  a  congruous  objective 
provision  for  their  exercise  and  satisfaction.  That  some  man,  therefore,  should 
appear  in  onr  aidsC^  claiming  to  be  a  representative  of  the  Supreme,  assumed  to  onr 
reasoa,  thus  prepared,  the  appearance  of  a  fact  in  nccord;ince  with  just  expectations. 
We  proved  that  such  a  man,  preseoimg  himself  to  us  on  such  a  mission,  could  sub- 
stantiats  his  slain  no  otherwise  tliao  by  mirselss  i  and  ihst,  in  soeh  a  ser?losh 
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miracles  are  not  only  not  at  Tariance  with,  bat  are  themselves  n.  fitiinj?  exempli- 
fication of,  the  known  principles  of  the  Dmne  Goyernment.  An  immense  body  of 
historical  fiictt,  then,  which  no  ooe  can  tbiuk  of  impugmug,  bears  as  back  to  JcfW 
Chriit^  who  claims  to  have  appeared  anumgit  mm  fur  there8li2ation  of  a  purpose 
wt  htTeseen  to  be  desirable,  and  who  assumes  to  make  poo  l  his  claim  by  an  appeal 
tojpfoof  we  have  seen  to  be  fitting  and  neoessarj.  Such  beiQg  th«  case,  the  record, 
it  IS  dear,  musl  Imted  as  a  record  of  facta  likely,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
hare  happened  at  some  period  of  the  world's  experience;  ?tn<\  certain,  from  the 
same  cau«e,  to  happen  but  once.  What,  then,  can  we  reaiiouably  demand  of  the 
hiatoiy,  bat  timt  it  tbooM  Mt\f  abide  tbe  tests  by  whieb  we  examine  all  oCbef 
history  m  relation  tn  ^inp-ulnr,  bnt  not  improbable  occomeees  ?  No-;^,  'we  make 
bold  to  say  that  the  eTidence  adduced  in  support  of  tbe  historical  trustworthiness 
of  tbe  writers  of  tbe  Nev  Testameot  is  as  Ttrioos,  as  weighty,  as  logically 
impregnable,  as  can  bt  collected  in  favour  of  any  history  whatever.  More 
than  this,  we  contend,  is  not  absolutely  required }  but  more  than  this  is  fortheomuig 
on  demand,' — ^pp.  343 — 350. 

A  Tour  of  Enquiry  through  France  and  Itnhj,  illusirating  their 
present  Social,  Political,  and  Religioua  Coiiddion.  By  EoMUMD 
Spencbb,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.    Hurst  &  Blackett.  1853. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  not  a  novice  in  travel.  His  volumes  on  European 
Turkey  are  full  of  information  relatiog  to  ooantriea  Utde  known. 
His  style  sometimes  rises  to  eloqtieneey  bnt  for  tlie  most  psrt^ 
simple  and  natural.  He  never  beoomes  either  brilliant  or  pi^onnd^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  sins  either  against  good  taste  or  good 
sense.  His  manner  is  so  free  from  all  straining  for  effbct  as  to  give 
you  an  agreeable  impression  of  trustworthiness;  and  he  has  withal  a 
manl^  sj^mpathj  with  freedom,  dealing  in  all  cases  as  an  educated 
Englishinan  should  do  with  oppression,  whether  ciTil  or  eeclesiasticsly 
as  it  comes  before  bim.  Our  report  conoerning  tbeae  Tolumes 
18^  that  thej  ire  ezeeedingly  agreeable  reading,  well-timed,  full  of 
instruction ;  and  we  urge  OUT  readers  bjr  all  means  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  France  does  not  fill  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  space  asdigned  hy  him  to  his  account  of  Italjr.  It  is,  as  will  be 
sopposed,  in  relation  to  the  latter  country  that  the  poblieation  is 
chiefly  Talnable,  But  the  observations  on  France  give  us  tiie  im< 
pressions  of  an  intelligent  Englishman,  as  the  result  of  recent  and 
free  intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  country.  His  opinion  is, 
that  the  terrible  scourge  which  has  come  upon  France  is  to  be  traced 
mainly  to  two  sources — to  priestly  influence,  which  undermines  all 
public  virtue  after  one  fashion;  and  to  intidelit/,  which  does  the  same 
work  after  another  fashion.  France  has  always  incindedt  and  in- 
cludes still,  intelligent  and  high-minded  men,  who  would  be  an  honour 
to  any  country;  but  tbe  great  mass  of  her  people  have  been  long 
divided  into  the  two  great  parties  mentioned — the  professors  of  no 
religion,  or  the  professors  of  a  very  bad  one.  The  bad  laith  of  the 
one  party  has  so  disgusted  the  other,  as  to  have  caused  them  to  have 
done  witit  religious  tuith  altogether.  Such,  iu  fact,  has  been  the  effect 
of  Romanism  throughout  Christendom-Hit  least,  through  all  the 
oonntries  when  it  luis  not  been  powerful  enough  to  keep  down  all 
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intelligence.   But  we  ahgll  allow  Mr.  ISpencer  to  fijpeak  for  hiniMU  OB 

this  subject: — 

*  It  woald  conduce  little  towards  enligbteniog  our  r^ers  mi  tfie  real  state 
Wanee^  were  we  to  ftllofW  the  ywdom  plans  of  Loaia  Napoleon  and  bis  supporteit 

in  their  crusade  against  the  liberties  of  t!ie  French  people,  and  show  hov,  tin  y  snc- 
ce<:ded  in  placing  on  the  brow  of  their  idol  an  imperial  diadem  j  the  leading  events  are 
9i!^eadj  well  koOTm,  and  might  bavt  been  WBtieifwtvd  fai  •  eoiratry  wbere  public 
virtue  and  public  morality  have  been  snapped  by  venality  and  selfishness.  I^ut 
the  secret  history,  the  deep  game,  by  which  democracy  was  urged  onward  to  iti 
destination,  is  still  to  be  written,  effected  as  it  was  through  the  machinatione  of  an 
army  of  priests,  Jesoita,  and  their  allies,  the  pope  and  the  despotic  rulers  of 
Eurnpf,  ho,  confounding  civil  and  religious  freedom  ^vitli  anarchy  and  infidelity, 
and  democracy  with  socialism,  raii>ed  a  panic,  in  which  universal  burbaribm.  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  of  all  social  onler,  were  the  daoguv  thi  t  t  ned.  How 
easily  these  exaggerated  and  unfounded  representations  were  believed  by  a  pef>]tle, 
who,  taken  ia  the  mass,  are  the  most  visionary,  credulous,  and  least  sound-judging 
of  any  in  Europe,  we  bvve  abttudaot  prooft  in  die  erents  of  the  laat  ftw  montba.  • 

■  lui%  already  shown  to  our  rearli  r?  the  deploraVde  ig-norance  and  superstition 
of  the  lower  order  of  agrieolturistii  and  peasants  ot  France,  the  endeaTours  ol  the 
clergy  and  the  higher  elasiet  to  perpetont*  tbeir  debated  oonditioD,  the  intolerance 
and  bigotry  of  the  ultramoniane  prefs  in  France,  the  blaspiieniy  of  the  St.  E>iirit 
brotherhood,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  people  in  general  resign  themselves  to 
any  sudden  impulse,  political  or  religious,  at  the  instigation  of  any  clever  eloquent 
dmihUan  wlio  may  posieaa  anfficient  power  to  win  tlM  bewte  of  his  hearers.  We 
have  shown  in  what  manner  the  clergy  have  become  an  element  of  political  power 
iu  France,  a  society  banded  tugt^ther  by  the  same  indissoluble  claio  which  La^  so 
lon^  held  together  the  Jesuits.  We  have  shown  how,  Uuroogh  their  inflnence  and 
intrigues,  and  the  prestige  of  a  name,  Louis  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  corrupt  the 
military,  and  trample  on  the  laws  and  liberties  of  a  people  he  had  solemnly  sw<»ii 
to defcnd.  We  Imabown  liov  ndminblj  the draaM  waa  played  by  tboee  men 
the  |>ast,  their  acolytes,  au  l  a  host  of  imp  n  cri-ln  1  .  ap-er  adventurers,  who,  seeing 
a  brilliant  future  before  them,  gave  life  and  viguur  to  the  movement.  Bui  pertums 
onr  iwndera  are  not  aware,  and  we  do  not  malte  tbe  tnertion  on  alight  gronndi^ 
that  this  well-laid  conspiracy  was  concocted  at  Gaeta,  when  the  pope  resided  there 
as  an  exile;  and  that  the  Church  and  the  despots  of  Europe  contributed  amjple 
ftmda  for  supponiog  this  well-organized  system  of  chainine  down  the  minda  and 
intelligence  of  tbe  only  peo^e  vlio^  firom  their  geographical  position  and  the 
p^pnerril  prevalence  of  their  lanpinge,  were  capable  of  iuflaeneing  tae  inhabitanta  of 

evtry  (itiii  r  country  on  the  comment.* — pp.  337 — 340. 

Our  uutlior  supposes  that  nothing  short  of  the  present  humiliation 
and  Bofifering  of  tiie  French  people,  under  this  iaflu6iiee»  ooold  hav« 
snffioed  to  reveal  to  them  the  deadly  working  of  tfaia  oanoerons  prieatiam. 

He  is  persuaded,  moreover,  in  common  with  nearlj  all  the  inde- 
pendent nnd  thoughtful  men  he  has  conversed  with  on  the  Continent, 
that  ill  tfiis  throw,  by  means  of  France,  (h  spotism  and  priestcraft  have 
played  their  last  card,  aud  that  a  losing  game,  to  be  among  the  most 
memorable  in  the  world's  history,  is  awaiting  them.  JNo  doubt  ihc 
meal  intelligent  nations  of  Europe  are  at  this  moment  charged 
throDghont  with  diaafieotloo,  which,  like  an  electric  dement,  needs 
hot  &6  ihtlng  touch  to  explode.  Europe  will  not  be  righted  by 
oratory  or  by  statesmanship,  though  both  may  eontribnte  to  that  end. 
The  main-ppring — thanks  to  the  nil  or  nothing  policy  of  tbe  despots — 
will  have  to  be  supplied  by  some  military  genius,  wlii<.  li  shall  hQ 
adequate  to  the  exigency  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  lield.  in 
the  history  of  providence,  when  the  hands  ready  to  be  used  for  any 
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special  object  multiply  so  fast,  the  head  to  use  them  5b  rarely  Ion?  in 
coming.  The  parties  profiting  by  the  new  order  of  things  in  i'  ranoe 
do  not,  indeed,  see  tilings  in  this  light.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Spencer's  account  of  the  talk  of  some  of  them  about  the  future,  and 
•boat  onnelTM 

*Vwe  Tisit  tlie  flbfent  of  paHi prilre,  we  shall  be  told,  that  he  [Napoleon] 
bas  come  among  men  at  a  time  of  universal  infidelity,  invested  with  full  authority 

to  re-establish  tne  Church  of  Christ  in  all  its  primeval  gran^lenr  nmong  the  natit>ns 
of  the  earih,  aad  that  his  lirst  crusadu  is  to  be  against  KoglauU,  ihu  head  quarters 
of  the  Evil  One,  the  upholder  of  all  the  heretical  doctrines  of  repabtteaaUm  and 
iOC!ali';rn,  which  have  distracted  the  world  during  the  last  three  cent'iries,  5n 
vhich  laudable  uudertakiog  he  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  combined  armies  ot  papal 
Rurope.  la  like  manner,  if  we  OODverse  with  the  military  of  any  grade  they  will 
ten  US  that  the  Rhine  is  the  natural  boundary  of  France;  SwitzerUind  must  be 
divided,  BelgiuBi,  Saxony,  and  iioUaud,  annexed;  we  fthall  hear  of  a  German 
protectorate,  an  Ital&ui  proteetortte,  kings  of  Rome  and  Naples,  expeditiont  to 
Ep-ypt,  Turkey,  and  India,  the  capture  of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Corfu,  the  sea 
wolves  eotireij  driven  from  the  element  they  have  so  long  usurped,  the  Medi- 
terranean e  French  lake,  and  France  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  world  I 
Cowherds  are  to  liccom*'  generals,  swiia-herds  marshals  of  the  empire,  and  peasants 
governors  of  foreign  kingdoms  and  provinces!  The  agricultural  classes,  com- 
weheodiog  those  small  proprietors  who  cultivate  the  ground,  are  equally  satisfied* 
nave  they  not  elected  a  plebiscite  emperor,  the  man  of  th^  choice,  and  of  tbdiff 
own  order— the  savioor  that  hearea  bas  seat.to  presenra  then  from  total  riiia?'-* 

pp.  345,  346. 

In  this  manner,  under  tlie  plea  of  securing  right  and  glory  to 
France  uud  to  the  Ohureh,  the  t^oldier  of  France  is  to  become  the 
ipoliAtor,  and  the  priest  the  inqidaitor,  of  ell  the  peoples  that  may  be 
thought  under  their  sway— the  plunder  and  htunilittion  of  ourseWes 
Imog  the  ooQStUDiuatton  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Not  very  con* 
sonant  this  with  the  sentimental  talk  we  liave  heard  of  late  about  the 
peaceful  and  brotherly  intentions  of  our  Gallic  neighboursi,  and  of  the 
man  who  has  become  their  master.  The  parties  domiuaut  in  France 
have  i»erved  tkeuibelves  at  the  cost  of  everything  that  gave  worth  or 
greatness  to  their  oonntrj—- and  are  these  the  men  to  scruple  alxHtt 
serving  themselYes  at  suniJar  coats  elsewheve  ?  France  luis  swept 
anraj  her  arlslooracy,  her  miUions  of  peasants  are  doomed  by  that  act 
to  a  state  of  passive  ignorance,  her  intelligence  being  restt  i<  t( jl  to  a 
remnant  of  her  people  in  her  towns  and  cities,  and  amoug  these 
division  and  we:ikii<  may  always  be  sown  by  the  baits  of  office  as 
emanating  irom  a  central  goyernment.  What  France  needed — what 
Europe  needed,  was,  that  &e  position  of  tbdr  artstoeracies  should  be 
refoimed,  not  that  they  should  be  annihilated*  It  is  the  error  com- 
mitted in  that  direction  that  has  shut  Europe  up  to  the  alternative  of 
C^Hiblicanism  or  despotism. 

Mr.  Spencer*s  account  of  Italy  presents  it  as  a  bed  of  discontent— 
of  ouppiL-red  abhorrence  of  its  tyrants,  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 
Even  u  portion  of  the  priests  &hare  in  this  feeling.  But  as  is  the 
tendency  to  revolt,  so  is  the  force  of  the  pressare  laid  on  to  prevent  it. 
lir,  Gladstone  bas  opened  to  ui  some  of  the  prisons  of  Naples;  Mr, 
Spencer  affords  us  9k  glance  at  those  of  Borne.  There  ar^  we  are 
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told,  two  species  of  cells  in  the  prisons  of  the  Papal  States,  ^«  iSegrUnm, 
and  la  Largo,    The  cells  of  la  iScyritma  are  constructed  to  receive 
but  one  prisoner,  and  are  so  small  as  to  receive  no  more  air  than 
medical  science  has  pronounced  to  be  necessary  to  the  healdi  of  the 
one  person.   Since  the  revolution,  such  has  been  the  nun  ler  ^ 
accused  or  suspected  pei^ns  seized,  that  each  of  these  cells  has  been 
ninde  to  receive  four  persons,  in  one  or  two  instances,  six ;  care 
being  taken  thnt  they  shall  be  mixed  with  ruffianly  brigands  and 
assassins!    The  unhappy  victiiua  are  not  allowt^d  to  leave  their  place 
of  confinement  /or  any  purpose  whatever,  and  all  this  in  a  sultry 
cHmate  like  that  of  Borne — ^no  marvel  that  they  are  known  to  dimb  on 
the  shoulders  of  each  other  that  each  in  turn  may  inhale  u  little  of  God*s 
fresh  air!    Each  prisoner  has  a  portion  of  straw  for  a  bed,  but  it  is 
never  changed,  nnd  soon  becomes  filled  with  vermin.    The  daily  food 
consists  of  sixteen  ounces  of  bread,  two  ounces  of  salad,  and  a  glass  of 
weak  acid  wine.    As  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  priests,  there 
must,  of  course,  be  a  sacred  distinction  on  fast  days,  when  their  usual  ftra 
is  reduced  to  a  meagre  supply  of  beans  and  vegetables.  Some  go  maid, 
others  fall  victims  to  the  diseases  naturally  generated  by  such  treat* 
ment;  and  one  exercise  of  Jesuit  malevolence  has  been  to  mix 
jalap  with  the  daily  supplies  of  bread,  that  the  screw  of  torture  laid 
on  upon  one  side,  may  not  favour  the  release  of  the  victim  by  death 
Upon  the  other!     Men  who  have  suffered  thus  for  a  week  only, 
hec(Mne  almost  incredibly  changed  in  their  appearance  as  the  conae* 
sequence.   Two  youths  of  healthy  forms  and  intellectual  acquure* 
ments  were  thrqpvn  into  one  of  these  pits  of  misery,  on  the  charge  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  late  insurrection;  in  a  few  weeks  they  were 
released,  but  it  was  only  to  die,  as  the  effect  of  their  suffering?,  in 
the  arms  of  their  broken -hcnrted  parents.    Italy,  at  this  hour,  is  full 
of  such  scenes  and  such  doings.    There  is  not  a  depth  of  perfidy  or 
cruelty  to  which  the  powers  now  dominant  in  that  beautiful  but  iU-fated 
country  have  not  deMended—and  all  this,  not  in  the  age  of  MacfaiaveUi» 
but  in  the  face  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century! 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer's  volumes  are 
filled  with  details  of  this  terrible  complexion;  they  possess  the  interest 
of  works  of  this  class  on  geueml  subjects;  but  we  must  confers  that  to  us, 
they  are  cliiefly  interesting  from  what  is  stated  as  their  speciui  object,— 
viz.,  to  illustrate  the  *  present  social,  political,  and  religious  condition'  of 
Fhmce  and  Italy.  Even  on  this  subject  their  information  is  not  so 
thorough  as  we  had  expected,  but  they  aie  well-timed,  and  adapted  to 
produce  a  ju.<^t  and  salutary  impression. 

A  First  lA  tii  r  to  the  Rev,  S.  H.  MnifhtnJ,  D.D.^  on  the  Genninenett 
of  the  iVrituigs  ascribed  to  Ci/prian,  bishop  of  Carthage.    \\y  the 
Kev.  E.  J.  Shepherd,  M  A.,  llector  of  Luddesdowu.    A  tSecond 
Letter,  Sfc.    A  Third  Letter,  ^c.  Longman. 
These  letters  are  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  a  sound  lustorical 
criticism  is  not  extinct  among  us.  Great  consternation  and  displeasuro 
have  been  produced  bj  them  in  some  quarters*  But  the  case  pre« 
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sented  by  Mr.  Siiepherd,  is  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  after  liis  own 
manner,  and  so  dealt  with,  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  will, 
we  think,  be  found  to  be  nnaToidable. 

AcoordiDg  to  certain  letters  in  a  correspondence  ascribed  to  Cjprian* 
tbere  was  an  interval  of  a  few  months  in  the  lifetime  of  that  prelate^ 
when  nn  intimacy  subsisted,  not  only  between  tlie  churches  of  Korae 
and  Cartilage,  but  between  persons  belonging  to  those  churches,  of 
the  most  familiar  description — such  as  would  seem  to  bespenk  the 
Christian  fellowship  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  rather  than  churches 
on  diflTerent  continente^  witb  hundredt  of  milefl  of  sea  between  tbem.  At* 
tbe  same  time^  eodedastieal  history,  prior  to  that  Interval,  and  anbse- 
qttently  to  it^  during  some  five  handidl  years,  is  wholly  silent  as  to 
intercourse  of  any  kind  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Africa. 
Thip  intimacy  between  Rome  and  Carthage  durinp'  the  years  adverted  to, 
fcuppos;  s  such  intimacy  to  have  existed  long  belore,  and  suggests  that 
it  must  have  been  contiuued  afterwards — but  a  number  of  authorities 
that  should  have  made  us  acquainted  with  this  fact,  if  fiiet  it  had  been, 
are  silent  respecting  it.  The  conclusion,  on  grounds  of  this  naturcy 
is,  that  the  distinction  we  make  between  the  spurious  and  genuine 
^istles  of  Ignatius  has  to  be  extended  to  the  epistles  of  Cyprian. 

Tn  his  second  letter,  Mr.  Shepherd  pursues  a  similar  course  in 
n  l\n  uce  to  certain  councils  said  to  have  been  convened  in  Carthage 
in  this  time — and  with  a  similar  result.  There  was  an  end  to  be  served 
by  this  series  of  fictitious  letters,  and  by  this  series  of  fictitious  councils, 
and  Mr.  Shepherd  has  shown  in  his  third  letter,  what  that  end  was. 
The  following  is  the  picture  of  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Borne 
as  given  m  these  Cyprianie  forgeries: 

*  Let  us  begin  by  casting  our  eyes  directly  south.  The  African  diocese  is  before 
U8.  Id  that  wide  extent  of  countnr  there  are  nearly  two  huodred  bithopsi  all  with 
their  eyes  on  Rome,  and  more  or  less  in  eommnnication  with  ber  bishop. 

*  Looking  across  the  Libyan  sands,  we  see  the  Egyptian  diocese.  There,  too, 
the  bishopR  of  thf»  Pentapolis  are  looking^  to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  chief,  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  He  is  m  distress.  A  charge  of  heresy  has  been  carried  to  liome 
bv  bis  own  bishop?,  and  the  Roman  liaaop  ha»  called  apon  bim  for  his  deAmee. 
He  is  now  writing  it. 

*  Carryinf  our  observation  on  to  Arabia,  we  behold  drooping  churches  imploring 
aid,  and  Bomaa  d«rgy*  m^'Mengers  of  m«rey,  toiling  through  the  dewft  lo 
afford  it. 

*  8;ria  furnishes  the  same  angelic  picture. 

*  Looking  in  the  direetioa  of  Antioeii,  we  tee  Roman  derlw  on  their  way  to 

this  Queen  of  the  Knst.  ^V<>  may  also  tea  the  Oriental  bifhopa  looUng  to  Borne 
to  receive  their  chief  from  her  hands. 

*  The  Asiatic  bishops  are  in  great  confusion,  and  are  angry  t  bnt  fhetr  eyet  are 
all  towards  Rome. 

*  Approaching  the  Alpi»  a  rererential  homage  paid  to  the  Roman  bishop  ia 

conspicuous. 

*  Passincr  onwards  to  Gaol*  there  is  the  same  reverence.    All  eyes  are  on  Rome. 

.  *  And  Spain,  even  to  her  remofe'^t  liniits,  is      nowU*<1p'iiif?  the  fisherman's  spnl 

'  Is  not  this  a  most  extraordinary  picture  of  the  state  of  the  (Jhrlstian  Church  iu 
the  middle  of  the  tiiird  century?  Is  It  not  worth  mounting  the  hill  to  behold?— to 
see  the  Roman  prelat*',  t^c  c- utrf  of  all  the  churches  of  the  e*rth,  'the  observed  of 
all  observers,'  exercising  the  authority  and  raising  the  deferential  homage  due  only 
to  a  onif efaal  bidiop     pp.  3 1,  as. 
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Against  fttieli  a  roprcoontotion  the  ntte  ha»  to  plaee  Ibe  ftwt,  tiht^ 
with  the  exception  fk  EaMbili%  the  Christian  writers  of  the  fint  fyuit 

centuries  make  scarcely  any  mention,  either  of  the  bishop  of  Borne,  of 
of  t]i'  cpe  of  Rome.  Even  Eusebios,  with  whom  tbe  supremacy  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  descent  of  that  supremacy  to  the  bi-hop  of  Rome, 
would  have  b<^n  points  of  the  highest  importance,  had  they  been  facts, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  one  doctrine  or  the  other.  What  we  do 
know  eonoerning  the  bisfaops  of  Rome  nbovt  this  timOi  firom  the 
xeeendy  recovered  treatise  of  Hippolytue,  stands  in  very  signiflcant 
^contrast  with  this  attempt  to  fix  precedents  for  the  later  encroach- 
jnents  of  the  papacy,  in  an  ngc  so  remote  as  that  of  Cyprian. 

Wc  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  for  the  uses  to  whi(  li  lie 
has  applied  his  scholarship  in  these  letters,  and  in  the  volume  on  tiie 
early  history  of  the  church  which  bears  his  name.  We  hope  to  meet 
him  again  on  this  ground,  where  he  is  well  quafifled  to  do  both  the 
state  and  the  church  no  mean  service. 

Two  Tkmmmd  MUe^  Bide  through  the  Argmtine  Provinces,  Bjr 
William  Mac  Cakn.  With  lUuatrations.  .  2  vols.  Smt^ 
Elder  &  Co.  1853. 

In  the  year  1848  Mr.  ]\Iac  Cann,  having  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
buys  horses,  and  rides  out  into  the  prairie — the  ambassador  of  Com- 
merce* He  would  Ada  learn  what  prospect  mercantile  enterprise  may 
Itare  among  the  dwellers  in  those  boundless  plains  of  verdnre,  men 
who  live  in  the  saddle,  whose  best  description  is  the  old  Homeric  epi- 
thet of  'horse-tamer.'  His  ncconnt  of  the  two  ride?,  oiie  to  the 
south  and  the  other  north  of  the  provinoe  of  Buenos  Ayres,  will 
enable  the  reader  vividly  to  realize  the  regions  he  has  traversed.  His 
book  is  the  unlaboured  yet  animated  uarrativu  oi  an  observant  and 
sensible  man,  who  describes  simply  what  he  saw  and  lAtt  be  tiiought. 
The  second  volume  contains  much  g^eral  inibrmation  of  value  to 
commercial  men,  and  statistical  results,  at  present  necessarilj  imper^ 
feet,  b'lt  still  to  be  thankfully  nec^pterl  a  stop  in  ndvanfe,  Tlie 
work  includes  also  a  full  history  of  the  recent  ci\  il  ^^  ar,  down  to  the 
period  of  publication.  The  latest  tidings  from  South  America  have 
verified  the  unfavourable  prognostications  of  the  author  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  The  elements  of  strife  are,  as  yet,  too  potest 
for  the  prosperity  of  commerce.  Mr.  Mae  Cann  is  eoDviaced  that 
neither  the  Unitarian  nor  the  Federal  scheme  can  secnre  peace.  Tha 
antipathies  existing  amonfr  the  thirteen  provinces  are  too  strong— 
their  interests  too  conflicting,  to  admit  of  permanent  union.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Hegemony  (as  an  ancient  Greek  would  call  it)  ^v}l^ch 
would  give  to  Buenos  Ayres  a  political  and  commercial  supremacy, 
something  like  that  of  Athens  over  her  dependwdesi  would  he  xe> 
sisted  to  the  last  by  the  provinces  of  OonienteB»  Entre  and  the 
Baada  Oriental.  Monte  Video  is  to  Buenos  Ayres  what  Pisa  was  to 
Florence — a  natural  rivol,  less  powerful,  indeed,  but  by  position,  and 
as  it  were  by  inheiitance,  a  jealous  and  formidable  coTni>ctitor.  Rosas, 
Federalist  as  he  professed  to  be^  would  h^ve  maintainedy  at  all  hasardsy 
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tlie  mxptmsney  of  Buenos  Ayret^  course  gmtefU  to  the  hMen  o£ 
Buenos  Ayrean  Bonds*  bat  &tal  to  the  general  interests  of  oommeroe. 

Mr.  Mnc  Cann  believes— we  think  with  reason — that  peace  cannot  be 
established  till  the  northern  provinces  form  a  confederation  separate 
froru  those  on  tlie  south  of  tlie  river,  leavincr  its  waters  open  as  a  high- 
way for  all  nations.  Such  an  arrangement  would  destroy  the  monopoly 
SO  coveted  bjBaenos  Ayres,  but  it  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
tlie  nstaral  podtion  of  the  States^  and  would  CTentuslly  secnre  tlM 
prosperity  of  the  whole  Argentine  tetritoiy*  But^  for  some  time  to 
come,  traffic  in  that  direction  can  resline  but precsxious  returns*  These 
are  the  author's  oonoluding  words»^ 

'  Wiiiie  nnr  own  colonies  of  Australia  and  Xow  7'>al:inf!  offpr  ?ucli  rich  and 
boundless  fields  for  the  profitable  emplojmeQt  of  capital  amooast  oar  own  coaa- 
try  men,  there  it  lew  iadoeeneot  than  evtr  for  menmantt  to  riik  tbeir  eepital  eond 
energies  amongst  a  race  of  people  where  the  wealth  of  uature  I.s  wasted  by  the 
OOffibiaed  operation  of  ignoraQce,  uostable  goverDment,  and  iatermiaable  wariara,* 

If  you  accompany  Mr.  Mac  Cann  in  imagination  on  his  gallop  across 
those  interminable  grassy  h  vels,  you  may  enjoy  something  of  the  ex- 
hilarating novelty  and  freedom,  without  th<'  fatigue  of  ridinsf  half- 
broken  horses,  *ilt  only  to  be  perches  iur  birds^'  wiiliout  iuUaming 
your  gams  by  gnawing  the  very  hardest  beef  for  many  weeks  toge- 
thflr>  and  narrowly  esosping  cutting  off  your  nose  (if  a  long  one)  when 
you  have  to  fasten  jour  teeth  upon  a  spitted  joint,  and  sever  with  your 
hunting-knife  the  mass  of  meat  on  which  they  have  laid  hold, — without 
the  annoyance  of  losing  your  way,  of  having  your  horse'=!  s^tolen,  of 
pricking  thistles,  and  of  stinging  insects.  You  see  the  prairie  dotted 
to  the  farthest  duitaucc  with  wild  horses  and  with  cattle;  here  and 
there  jon  arrive  at  the  large  cattle-iarms  scattered  over  the  conntrfy 
occupied  mostly  by  Spaniards,  often  by  Scotchmen,  sometioMS  by 
Englishmen?  eveiywhere  you  are  hospitably  received;,  you  watch  tlie 
processes  of  horse-taming  and  horse-steaming,  of  marking  the  cattle, 
of  driving  them  together  into  herds  by  riding  round  and  round  them, 
tlieir  capture  by  the  lasso  and  the  bolas;  you  behold  that  grand  sights 
a  herd  oi  wild  horses  dm\\  by  you,  shaking  the  ground  with  the  thun- 
der of  a  thoasand  hoofe;  you  see  gorgeous  snnset8»  and  pools  rud^y 
with  the  reflected  plumage  of  floohiDg  flamingoes;  yon  follow  at  tvSl 
speed,  just  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  a  mingled  troop  of  horse% 
cc^ts,  deer,  ostriches,  and  oxen.  You  come  amcng  tlie  Indians;  you 
see  their  filthy  hVits,  or  toldos,  studding  the  plain;  you  find  that  tlicy 
never  clean  them;  but  when  the  ollal  and  the  putrifying carcases  of  horses 
have  become  intolerable  even  to  Indian  olfactories,  the  hovel  is  pulled 
down  and  erected  somewhere  dbe.  Ton  are  reminded  (for  of  conne 
jw  are  a  phikieopher)  of  the  Firench  people,  who  can  never  deansi^ 
but  musty  every  now  and  then,  pull  down  about  their  ears  the  social 
edifice.  At  Santa  you  find  the  most  quiet  and  dreamy  of  capitals, 
Inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  where  Spanish,  Indian,  und  negro 
blood  are  combined  in  every  |)ossib1e  variety  of  shade.  You  walk  out 
in  the  middle  uf  the  day — it  is  ail  as  still  and  slumbrous  ad  the 
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enduuited  palaoe  of  the  Sloping  Beauty— the  poor  man  ia  reposiiig 
Itterally  under  hia  own  Tine  and  fig-tree}  the  shops  are  shot,  the 

streets  deserted;  under  every  tree  in  every  garden  lie  the  sleepers;  all 
ranks  alike  are  folded  softly  in  a  common  oblivion.  Somewhat  farther, 
at  Parana,  you  see  houses  which  are  not  place'?  to  live  in,  but  rather 
pantries  or  closets  for  keeping  food  ami  clothes;  the  real  house  is 
the  earth  and  sky;  and  after  supper,  when  they  have  wished  each  other 
the  meat  conrteona  of  good  nighta,  the  family  separate,  each  to  aeek 
out  some  pleaaant  nook,  embowered  hy  the  rich  foliage,  and  over- 
arched by  treeS}  where  he  or  she  may  paaa  the  nighty  fearless  of  harm 
from  man  or  beast;  as  though  tlie  ]oafy  quietness  of  Ktlon  ^-ore  a- 
reality  once  more,  the  silken  pniRs  man's  couch,  the  lianging  tiowers 
his  broidered  curtain,  the  odorous  aira  his  unseen  wiii-fieiing  minis* 
ters.  Wisely  did  the  old  Greeks  paint  their  genii  witii  u  vessel  full 
of  fruita  and  flowera  in  one  hand,  and  a  aeonrge  in  the  other.  Han 
ainka  into  lethargy  if  nature  visita  him  only  with  bounty,  and  never  with 
bardahip.  In  that  delicious  climate  men  are  spoiled  and  idle  children 
— mere  creatures  of  instinct  and  of  sense.  The  law  which  condemned 
man  to  the  sweat  of  the  brow  might  seem  a  curs^e  as  he  looked  bnrk 
on  Paradise — it  was  a  boon  as  he  looked  onward  and  outward  to  the 
world  before  lum. 

The  remarfca  of  the  antbor  on  the  probable  reault  of  missionary  effort 
among  the  feebler  raeea  of  mankind^  are  atated  with  modesty,  and 
evince  a  thoughtful  breadth  of  view,  but  too  rarely  exercised  on  sueh 
subjects.  His  opiniona  may  startle  the  san^ruinc  enthusiast,  who  can 
view  hut  one  aspect  of  the  que«t!0!>;  they  will  not  surprise  those  who 
hove  carefully  observed  the  history  of  European  intercourse  with 
native  barbarism  throughout  the  globe.  ^\  hile  admiring  the  spirit^ 
and  acknowledging  the  services  rendered  to  humanity  by  miaaionaiy 
seal,  he  cannot  dose  bia  eyea  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  anch  en- 
deavoura,  and  aometimea  aa  the  indirect  and  unayoidable  result  of 
them,  (since  they  have  frequently  opened  the  first  CM>mmnnieation 
between  the  white  men  and  the  nboritrin*^?,)  the  nati^'e  rnop-^are  every- 
whei*e  dwindling  away  before  the  advancino;  footsteps  of  the  European. 
The  morals  of  tlie  savage  are  purified,  and  his  nature  humanized  by 
the  influence  of  Christianity — ^souls  are  saved  from  among  tribes  which, 
ere  long,  must  vanish,  and  be  forgotten.  Bnt  to  look  for  anything 
beyond  this  is  to  forsake  analogy  and  fact  for  the  dreams  of  a  benign 
romance.  Mysterioua  as  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  ia  manifest,  that 
the  native  mind  does  not  amalgamate  with  the  European — cannot  be 
grafted  into  its  civilization,  and  nm<5t  therefore  disappear  before  the 
energy  it  cannot  share.  Conver&ion  itself  does  not  raise  the  feeble 
intellect  of  the  native  into  the  sphere  of  another  order  of  mindj  he 
may  become  a  Gbriatian,  but  he  remaina  ever  a  Obristian  cf  a  type 
diatinetly  hia  own.  But  though  the  races  cannot  mingle^  though  the 
vigour  and  the  progressiveness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cannot  be  imparted 
to  the  native^  much  may  be  done  by  accompanying  the  tide  of  emigra- 
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tion  with  abimdance  of  religions  agency.  Hr.  Mae  Cann  obaema, 

with  justice:— 

'  No  dnuHt  it  is  a  whe  ordination  of  PrnTidence  tTiat  wliilp  immediate  and  spi- 
rUu&i  good  is  couferred  upon  the  weaker  ructs*,  who  embrace  ifae  Gospel,  they  are 
not  exemplttd  ftom  tlra general  law,  which  dooms  them  to  extinetioo,  and  togtv* 
place  to  races  of  a  superior  order  of  mind,  with  ^vhlch  they  come  into  contact. 
Although  the  ambitious  aims  and  selfish  policy  of  the  strouger  races  may  preci- 
pitate the  ultimate  remit,  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  us  to  know  that  while  such  a 
prorcs?  i^"  poinc^  fdr'waH-  Influences  thnt  shall  outlast  the  revt  lntinns  of  time  have 
been  exerted  upon  the  verj  races  eTeotually  doomed  to  be  swept  away  from  the 
ftoe  of  the  earth.* 

Umdtr  vnd  ydtkerkunde  in  Biograpkim.    Yon  Dr.  Pa.  Hvdw. 
EOlb.  'Voyages  and  TraTels,  Voyagers  and  TraTeUeiBy  from  the 

earli<  st  ages  to  the  present  hour.'   4  Tols.  8yo*   Berlin:  1846— 
1862.    London:  David  Nutt. 
The  Germm  mind  is  essentially  encyclopodio;  wlintpver  it  ap- 
proaches, it  aims  to  comprise  its  totality.  If  it  frames  a  nursery-book,  it 
includes  therein  the  w  hole  subject,  or  department^  of  which  it  treats. 
If  it  tarns  to  history,  the  history  whioh  it  studies  fordiwith  assumes  a 
univenality.  Bits  and  scraps  it  cannot  endnre;  whatever  it  does  it 
does  thoroughly.    Was  anything  ever  more  comprehensive,  yet  more 
minute,  than  Ritter's  Erdkundef  ('Knowledge  of  the  Earth'),  which 
is  to  geography  and  cthnoloiry  wliat  the  Bible  is  to  rflitrion — tmlr 
exhaustive.     Well,   lif^re  in  these  four  thick  volumrs,  tlie  title  of 
which  is  too  compressed  (so  symbolizing  the  work)  ior  literal  trans* 
lation,  and  which,  consequently,  we  have  felt  obliged  to  paraphrase  ■■- 
here^  we  say,  in  these  foor  vAnmes  is  the  substuice»  and  more  than 
the  snbstance,  of  Ritter*s  most  rich,  most  complete^  and  most  eztensiYe 
cyclopedia.     More  than  the  substance  of  Hitter  do  these  volumes 
contfiiii,  been  use  wbile  they  comprise  the  general  outline  of  Ritter's 
Erdkunde,  they  otier,  in  one  respect,  details  which  Ritter  was  com- 
pelled to  suppress.    In  those  details  is  found  the  characteristic  ex- 
cellence and  the  specific  recommendation  of  these  four  bulky  vdiimes, 
We  allode  to  their  bdographical  chancter.   What  more  interesting  or 
instruetiTC  than  a  book  of  travels?  What  more  tedious  and  wearying 
than  a  manual  of  geography?  There  are  few  of  our  adult  readers  who 
do  not  look  back  with  sadness  on  the  hours  wasted,  and  the  dreari- 
ness experienced,  in  what,  in  our  school  days,  was  ejilled  '  learning 
geography.'   01  ail  wretched  compiiuiious,  the  utost  wretched,  perhaps, 
are  those  which,  in  the  schools,  are  (or  were)  known  by  the  name  of 
Geograpkiet,    Of  GoidmiA*8  Geographic  (alas!  poor  Olivei^s  name 
has  been  very  freely  used  in  school  literature)  we  still  retain  very 
painful  recollections,  not  merely  because  the  book  is  dull,  but  also 
because  our  per1ufn)gue  was  duller,  and  not  only  dull  but  ignorant- 
ignorant  altogether  ot  the  art  which  he  professed  to  practise,  and  by 
which  he  got  his  bread;  aud  because,  being  ignorant  of  his  business,  he 
compelled  his  pupils  to  learn  the  Inx^by  heart,  with  no  reference  either 
to  dictionary,  maps,  or  globes,  and  with  no  explanations,  no  axasuaa* 
Ma  xxxiv;  a  & 
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^Otis — nothing  but  a  bare  recital,  required  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  we  had  committed  the  task  to  memory.    Compare  the  staid 
of  mind  produced  hj  this  stupifying  process,  and  the  eager  carioakj 
and  intense  pleasore  felt  bj  tbe  ezpiorer  of  a  new  country,  and  um* 
(KNMciously  pictured  by  bim  in  the  narratives  he  has  left  of  hia 
attempts,  his  adventures,  and  his  perils.     What  a  difference  !  A 
similar  diflrrpnce  is  i'dt  on  nmdincr  ordinary  manuals  of  geography 
and  etlmoh  L  j,  and  liie  wv*rk  now  under  our  notice.    Yes,  the  learned 
author  hua  seized  the  right  idea.    A  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of 
its  inhabitants  should  be  sought  for  in  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
tovTsIIers,  Toyagers,  and  ezptorefs  of  all  ages*   Whife  atudjing  wliat 
they  essayed,  and  what  thc^  did,  and  what  they  wrote,  you  become 
acquainted  w  ith  the  men  themselves;  you  are  a  sharer  in  their  enter- 
prises; you  fall  into  their  perils;  you  eseape  at  their  side;  and  being 
a  companion  in  their  labours,  are  a  eompanion  also  in  their  «ucc«-rs, 
their  triumphs,  and  their  fame.    Sea  and  land,  rivers,  hills,  aud 
monntains^  assnme  to  yon  a  human  intereati  while  you  are  inaenaibi/ 
drawD  en  to  a  minute  famiHarily  with  more  material  things,  and  leam 
to  know  not  only  men  and  manners,  but  also  *the  great  globe  itself,* 
the  scene  of  their  operation.    Even  the  sciences  were  better  taught  of 
old  in  tlioj^e  famous  clashieal  nations  than  they  are  now  in  this  'age  of 
exact  know  ledge' — better  taught,  we  say,  far  better  taught  to  the 
people  at  large.    The  pedagogues  of  ancient  Greece  did  not  weary 
and  torment  their  students  of  geography  with  manuals  diy  as  dust,  but 
put  into  their  hands  the  Ckfytt^;  and  there,  in  the  joumeyinga  and 
perils  of  Ulysses,  did  the  young  Greeks  readily,  because  gladly,  leant 
all  that  Homer  could  teaeli  them  of  the  earth's  surface  and  inhabitants. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  boys  left  the  school  without,  indeed,  the 
petit-maitrtism  of  latitude  and  longitude,  acquired  to  display,  nnd  iIkd 
to  be  forgotten,  but  with  not  only  a  knowledge  o;  the  actual  eunh  and 
the  lining  world,  but  also  a  cultivated  taste,  quickened  sympathies, 
nslional  loves^  and  personal  desires  and  aspirations. 

A  good  service,  then,  is  thJa  wlueh  Dr.  K&lb  has  rendered.  But 
let  us  state  precisely  what  the  service  is.  From  the  days  of  Moses 
down  to  the  days  of  Franklin,  there  have  been  a  series  of  men  who^ 
urged  by  the  love  of  conquest,  the  love  of  discovery,  or  the  love  of 
fame,  have  explored  unknown  parts  of  the  globe,  and  alter  their 
labours  were  over,  have^  for  the  most  part,  made  their  efforts  and  their 
iffisooveries  known  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  written  characters.  Theas 
narratives  have  furnished  the  materials  out  of  which  other  men  whose 
business  it  was  not  to  travel,  but  to  sit  at  home  and  think,  to  read  and 
systematize  what  their  inforni:iius  had  seen,  heard,  and  described,  con- 
structed systems  and  thforie.s,  and  theories  and  systems,  in  long  suc- 
cession, until,  with  a  constant  elimination  of  error,  and  a  (x^nstant 
enlargement  of  truth,  they  at  last  formed  and  perfected  the  edeooee 
Which  now  bear  tbe  name  of  geography  and  ethnology,  indnding 
meteorology,  natural  history,  Ac.  Those  narratives  Dr.  Kiilb  has 
undertaken  to  present  ue^  corrected  and  explained  by  the  advanced 
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knowledge  of  tbe  present  day,  so  that  in  perusing  his  pages  yon  have 
the  vivid  interest  of  actual  adventure,  find  the  excitement  of  progrea- 
sive  discovery,  without  the  drawbacks  and  abatements  arising  from 
the  ei'iur,  mistake,  illuttiou,  and  fulbities  under  which  the  men  of  whom 
jou  ntd  raflbved,  and  bj  wliieb  tbej  were  iomeA  about  And  in 
order  that  yonr  intereat  in  thoae  men  aboiild  be  atonee  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  the  more  lively,  the  author  haa  given  a  gweral  outline  of 
their  lives,  so  that  the  student  of  his  pages  not  only  learns  the  specific 
subject  which  ihpv  hnndlr,  but  becomes  familiar  with  MNBO  of  the 
bright^t  and  noblest  irninea  in  the  histury  of  the  world. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  as  good  as  its  conception.  Dividing 
the  imnieoae  anbject,  the  treatment  cl  which  eztenda  over  nearly  three 
thoveand  pages,  into  nine  booka^  the  laboriona  writer  detalk  in  tiie 
first  the  rise  and  progrOia  of  a  knowledge  of  ihe  earth  and  its  inha- 
bitants in  the  ancient  world;  in  the  second  book  he  carries  his  subject 
throup;h  thf'  middle  ages.  With  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  he 
is  coiijpeiied,  by  the  abundance  of  his  materials,  to  survey  the  parts  of 
the  globe  separately;  he  therefore  surveys  Alnca  uud  Asia  during  the 
period  1415^16501  Passing  in  the  foarth  book  to  America,  he 
reporta  the  lives  and  disoowiea  of  the  ezplorera  of  the  new  world 
from  the  year  1^2  to  the  year  looO.  The  improved  knowledge  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  navigation,  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  followed  ns  n  consequence  of 
the  revival  oi'  Itjtters,  drew  the  attention  ot  hold  and  ach  enturous  s[>irits 
tuwaxd  the  extreme  south  and  north.  Accordingly,  our  author,  in  hie 
fifth  book,  which  extends  over  the  imerralfiom  1620  to  1768,  narrates 
what  was  achieved  in  Oceania,  and  the  regione  of  the  north  pole.  Hav- 
ing described  the  stirring  adventures  and  wonderful  novelties  of  that 
virgin  age  of  discovery.  Dr.  Kiilb  proceeds  into  Asia,  and  from  the 
middle  of  tbe  sixteentli  century  brings  his  subject  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  seventh  ]>ook,  African  discovery  is  narrated  in  the  same 
way.  The  eighth  book  treats  of  America  and  the  expeditions  to  tho 
Nortbem  regions  during  the  »une  important  poiod.  And  in  the 
ninth  book»  resuoiing  the  tabjeet  of  Oceania,  the  anther  apeeka  of  dia- 
eovery  in  the  South  PoUur  Bcgkms,  £rom  the  eflforta  of  Jamea  Cook  to 
tile  present  hour. 

The  subject  is  of  immense  intere?t  nnd  compass,  yet  is  it  handled 
with  clearness  and  effect.  The  writer  was  master  of  his  materials 
before  he  took  pen  in  hand,  and  so  has  given  order,  perspicuity,  and 
interest  to  a  topic  on  which  what  the  French  call  *  the  embanasainent 
ef  richea,'  must  hnve  been  peculiarly  felt. 

The  interest,  however,  which  bekmga  to  these  verj  inatructive  nar- 
ratives cannot  be  appreciated  unless  we  recal  to  the  reader's  mind  a 
few  of  the  great  men  that  here  appenr  and  pass  along  the  stage.  Who 
would  not  like  to  accompany  the  blind  Homer  in  thost-  {juetical 
wanderings,  in  which,  with  tbe  aid  of  begging,  he  gained  a  scanty  and 
precarious  subsistence  ?  Who  would  not  like  to  have  travelled  from 
Imd  to  land  with  the  inquintive.Herodota%evca7whare  gathering 
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traditions  while  yet  traditions  were  fresh,  and  surveying  the  wonders 
of  the  Nile  Valley  before  the  h^xm^  of  time  had  been  laid  too  roughly 
on  them?  Here  may  the  reader,  under  the  f?ui dance  of  Niarchus, 
visit  India, — ^while  India,  though  old,  is  not  too  old  to  be  comparatively 
young.  Here  may  the  reader  pass  iu  the  ranks  of  Csesar'a  legions  into 
the  Britain  of  barbaroiis  times,  end  behold  hie  half-naked  and  painted 
forefathers.  But  we  must  content  ourselFee  with  a  list  of  names, 
leaving  those  who  may  wish,  to  supply  the  description  proper  for  each, 
from  these  teeming  and  nttrnctive  page?:— Here,  then,  are  geographical 
sketches  of  the  great  travillcrs  and  navigators  of  nil  Hges, — for  ex- 
ample, Marco  Polo,  John  Mandeville,  Diaz,  Da  Gama,  Piato,  Colombo 
(Columbus),  Cabot,  Cortez,  Pizarro,  Lm  Casaft,  Morgalhaes,  Drake, 
Tasman,  I}ampier,  Bougainville,  Chardin,  Borcikhardt,  Bmce,  Salt, 
Kongo  Park,  Lander,  Humboldt,  Baleigh,  Herdaon^  Boss,  Cook,  Bligh, 
rUnders,  d'UrviUe. 

We  must  in  justice  add,  that  the  work  is  not  a  mere  compilation. 
Dr.  Kulb  has  brought  to  his  tnsk  not  only  care  and  indnstry.  but  re- 
search and  science.  On  some  points,  therefore,  he  has  thrown  new 
light,  as  well  as  in  general  produced  a  work  creditable  alike  to  himself 
and  the  literature  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Tk€  Fine  ArU,  their  Nature  and  B^atianM,  By  M.  Guizor. 
Translated,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Author,  by  Gborob  Gbovb. 
Small  4tO|  pp.214.    Bosworth.  185a. 

This  is  a  reprint  and  a  translation  of  crltinsms  on  Art.  by 
Guizot,  which  made  their  first  appearance  a  short  time  prior  to  the 
redistribution  of  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  an  elegantly-printed  volume,  and  enriched  with  a  number  of 
effective  wood-engravings— without  whieh,  indeed,  the  eriticisma 
must  have  been  to  most  readers  of  little  interest  or  wordi.  We  can 
readily  suppose  that  it  is  pleasant  to  the  author  to  return  from  the 
stormy  and  disastrous  scenes  of  his  political  life  lo  those  noiseless  and 
refined  speculations  of  his  earlier  years.  The  opening  of  the  preface 
to  the  edition  of  hSol  suggest.--  thought  of  this  nature: — 

'  The  6tudy  of  art  po&&e£S€3  the  great  and  peculiar  charm  that  it  is  absoiately  ua- 
coonected  with  the  affairs  and  the  coDtestt  of  ortinary  life.  By  private  interests,  by 
political  qufPtioiis,  and  hy  philosophic  problems,  men  are  deeply  divided  and  .set  at 
variance.  Bat  beyond  and  above  all  such  party  strifes,  tliej  are  attracted  and 
united  by  a  taste  Ibr  the  beantifid  in  art ;  it  is  a  taste  at  once  engrossing  and 
unselfish,  which  may  be  indulged  iw'ithout  effort,  and  yet  has  the  power  of  exciting 
the  deepest  emotions^  a  taste  able  to  exercise  and  to  gratify  both  the  nobler  and 
the  softer  parts  of  cor  nator^the  imagination  and  the  judgment,  love  of  emotion 
and  power  of  reflection,  the  eathnsiaBm  and  the  critieal  iliealty,  Uie  aentea  and  thn 
reason. 

'  The  Tery  differences  and  debates  arising  from  an  intellectual  exercise  at  once 
so  Tsried  and  so  animated,  have  the  rare  advantage  that  they  may  be  eager 
•without  becoming  an^ry,  that  in  their  pertinacity  there  is  nothing  of  rancour,  and 
that  while  they  rouse  the  passions,  they  at  the  same  time  dis»rm  them  of  their 
bitterness.  Such  power  liai  beaat}  over  the  ndnd  ot  man,  that  the  contemplation 
of  it  can  efface,  or  at  any  rate  materially  wenken  impretiioiia»  which  would  leseea 
the  delight  afforded  by  it,' — pp.  5,  fi. 

That  criticisms  published  some  forty  jears  since  should  still  so  far 
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•ommend  themselves  to  the  jndgmeiit  of  the  author  u  to  appear 
worthy  of  repablicatbiiy  Is  evidence  that  his  mind  is  one  of  the  cUus 

which  ^ipen^5  early — not  one  of  the  sort  which  seem?!  to  be  ever  out- 
growing its  former  self.  The  criticisms  nre  restricted  to  certain  pictures 
©f  the  Italian  and  of  the  French  school;  tlie  pictures  of  the  former 
school  selected  being  thirty  in  number;  those  of  the  latter,  seven. 
But  it  is  the  Introdoetaon  to  the  Tolam^  on  the  rebtions  and  diflbr^ 
enees  between  senlptozeb  painting,  and  engntTing,  that  has  been  to  ns 
of  most  interest.  £ngrsTing  hu  become  to  the  arts  very  much  what 
printing  has  become  to  authorship — a  power  of  multiplying  tranpcnp- 
tions.  It  is  wfll  adapted,  from  its  simpHcity  of  colour,  to  the  repre- 
sentiiUuri  of  .sc  ulpture;  and  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  the 
higher  expret^sion  of  painting.  The  engraver  cannot  do  all  the 
soolptor  has  done,  nor  all  the  painter  has  done^ — bat  he  can  do  mach, 
and  be  can  suggest  move.  The  painter  gives  you  an  object  as  it 
appears  from  one  point  only,  the  sculptor  gives  you  the  same  object 
as  it  appears  from  all  points.  But  the  painter  can  give  colour  and 
expression  as  the  sculptor  cannot.  So  the  fngraver,  if  he  falls  short 
of  the  painter  from  the  want  of  colour,  he  has  advantage  of  the 
sculptor  iu>  pu;i^e^iug  u  higher  command  ot  action,  expression  and 
perspective.  The  fiMt  that  painting  can  represent  aotion  and  strong 
feeling  so  much  more  suocesBfoUy  than  scnlptore,  maiks  off  the 
difference  of  subjects  most  appropriate  to  the  two  departments.  On 
this  point  M.  Guizot  has  some  just  observations.  The  volume  indeed 
is  rich  throughout  with  elucidation  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  art. 

The  liiOU,  theMissalj  atui  die  Breviary;  or.  Ritualism  as  lUusiraled 

tfi  ike  n^ufkal  Books  qf  Mome.  2  vols.  8vo.  By  the  Ben 
GaoBOB  Lewis.  Bdinbargh:  Chuk. 
This  is  a  novel  book  on  a  very  old  controversy.  There  is  no  part  of 

her  system  on  which  Rome  so  much  prides  herself  as  on  her  ritual. 
It  is  by  tliis  means  that  she  aims  to  awaken,  to  nurture,  and  regulate 
the  spiritual  liic  of  her  votaries;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  she  pre- 
sents her:>eii  in  iiei-  most  attractive  and  imposing  form  to  those 
beyond  her  pale.  Bat  judged  even  on  ibis  ground  Rome  is  fomid 
wantlng^HDore  than  wanting,  a  dispenser,  to  an  extent  not  commonly 
jBuspected,  of  poison,  under  the  semblance  of  the  children's  breaa. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  here  given,  for  the  first  time  in  our  language,  the 
entire  text  of  the  Roman  Missal,  with  Rubrics  and  Prefaces,  translated 
from  the  Latin;  with  preliminary  Dissertations,  and  Notes  from  the 
Breviai-y,  Pontifical,  and  other  documents.  The  Missal  forms  the 
text,  on  which  is  engrafted,  as  notes  and  iUastratioins^  whatever  has 
appeared  to  be  most  interesting  and  eharscterislie  in  ibA  other  lita> 
gieal  books  of  Borne.  Of  these  the  Breviary  furnishes  by  far  the 
larger  portion,  as  being  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  of  all 
her  church  book?,  designed  at  once  to  be  the  Bible,  the  Bible  commen- 
tary, the  church  hiatory,  and  the  private  liturgy  of  her  adherents — 
especially  oi  the  more  devout  among  them.    Beside  the  Mi^^ial  and 
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Brevicry  large  use  is  inidd  in  these  volumes  of  the  BiladsBoDianiini^ 
the  £pi800{Mile  Eomaaom,  and  the  Pontificale  BomaDmB.  These 
regulations  are  in  use  thronirb  all  the  churches,  and  among  all  the 
religious  orders  included  in  tin-  i>a\)a\  rc^niinuiiian.  Taken  m  n  whole, 
these  volumes  present  abundant  and  instructive  testimony  to  those 
conservadve  elements  which  have  contributed  to  give  perpetuitj  to 
BwBttiiwi,  and  testiBMoj  not  leas  dedslve  to  tlioee  enract  tot* 
raptiont  vhidi  bare  maned  its  histovy,  and  winaii  are  hen  ahown  to 
be,  as  it  wen,  wovok  tiuroagh  the  entire  web  of  tba  system.  Hie 
following  passage  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  manner  in  whlob  tiia> 
author  has  acquitted  himself  in  this  path  of  investigation: 

*  The  ecclcsiaBtical  year  of  Rome  is  m  thoroughly  furnished  for  this  peetitiar 
training,  that  it  fiupplie;;  ritual  worship,  cot  only  for  each  festival  of  the  chuneh, 
but  for  each  month  and  dajr  of  the  mouth,  and  each  hour  of  the  tweoty-fow^ 
should  any  fvA  incliued  so  to  occupy  his  all  of  time.  To  the  discernment  of  truth 
from  error,  iiome  offers  feir  helps.  The  man  of  justice  aud  integrity  is  left  to 
develop  himaelf  as  he  best  can ;  and  for  Um  trtiniBft  of  the  an  prr tending  Cbrittiair, 
•who.  paftinp-  his  trtist  in  bts  Saviour,  seek?  to  fulfil  life's  dnily  dut'rs,  private  and 
paUic,  huoiblj  and  cheerfuUj,  fiodipg  in  them  hit*  ba^piuess  aod  content*  6he  does 
not  ooocern  herwif.  Her  ideal  Ohrbtitn  melts  aU  his  days  aad  oighta  into  teaia 
of  periit(  iicf,  or  raptures  <  f  (IrM  t!  in,  and  arou'^es  himself  to  the  consciousness 
that  God  has^Tcn  him  other  tacuhies,  and  called  him  to  other  engagements  onlj 
wltea  the  ehoreii  eoastraias,  aud  so  long  as  she  ooottrains.  For  the  tntnii^  of 
such,  her  liturgical  books  make  large  proTisloo.  Hen  so  anrtured  in  her  retreat^ 
where  piety  has  been  sahlimated  into  niystieism,  or  darkened  into  fanaticism, 
have  more  than  once  restored  her  ascendancy  afi  a  church,  aud  created  new  fervour 
iBider  what  secaied  the  very  ribs  of  death.  Soeli  men,  when  gifted  with  eloquence 
or  genius,  she  never  fails  to  use  for  her  occtmionR,  and  bj  tbeir  aineeiiCy  aad  self* 
devotion  has  recovered  old  and  attempted  new  conquests.' — p.  6. 

From  this  brief  extract  the  reader  may  infer,  that  tliese  volumes 
are  not  made  up  ol  dry  erudition,  or  of  comwonplace  views  of  the 
papal  cootroTenj— -tbof  are  riofa  in  docamaotoiyaaaterial,  and  hardly 
lani  ao  in  aonnd  and  aanrduag  obMrfatioa;  no  proteetaat  divine 
wlio  can  afford  to  purchase  the  worlc  should  be  without  it 

M,  Mumcii  Felicis  Octavius.  The  Text  newly  revised  from  the 
Original  MS.,  tctth  an  KngUsh  Commentary,  Analysis^  and  Iti- 
dices.  Edited  by  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press.  By  the 
Kev.  HsauKET  AanxuK  Hui^kn,  M.A.  Cambridge  and.  Loudon;' 

Aooording  to  tbe  moat  piolMlila  avidenoe^  Minndoa  Feliz  wrote  liia 
dflfenoa  of  Cbxiatianity  aboultlie  yoir  225.  It  la  a  work  which,  fimn 
the  el^anoe  of  its  style,  the  cogency  of  its  reasoning,  and  its  general 

literary  excellence,  has  its  plare  among  the  most  valuable  productions 
4^ its  class.  It  comes  from  a  liighly  educated  mind  in  the  commencement 
of  the  third  century,  and  enables  us  to  see  both  Christianity  and 
heathenism  as  they  were  then  viewed  bj  such  minds  when  brought 
QDder  Giiriitian  inlinenoea.  We  ieel  bonnd  to  express  oar  deep  obU- 
gadcm  to  Holden  fir  what  he  has  done.  The  text  haa  been  com<» 
yared  with  the  only  exisdog  MS.,  that  in  the  Boyai  libiary  of  Paria, 
and  every  ns'^istance  in  the  way  of  «lissertations,  notes,  and  indices,  to 
be^pected  isom  a  thorooghly  competent  editor,  has  been  aupplied- 
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It  is  refreshing;  to  see  so  maoh  ripe  uid  patleat  scholarship  broaghtta 

a  subject  so  worthy  of  it.^ 

Die  K'dnige;  Entwickfhfjifj:^  Geschichte  dfn  Konififhinmt  von  dm  aJtrx- 
ten  j^eiten  bisauj  die  (ifjenwart.,  {Kings:  a  J/t.s/orr/  of  ific  Ri.<.e 
and  Progress  oj  Kingly  Power,  from  the  moU  amient  times  to 
preunt  day.)  By  Dr.  H.  F.  W.  Himsichs,  Fkoftiflor  in 
the  Royal  Uoiversity  of  Halle.  1  toI.  8to.  London,  1852. 
D.  Natt,  270,  Strand. 
A  work  avowedly  written,  as  is  the  present,  in  favour  of  royalty,  is, 
in  the  actual  state  of  Europe,  a  somewhat  strange  phen<^nirnon,  at 
least  whim  proceeding;  from  an  independent  and  cultivated  mind.  Not 
hastily  will  an  Englishman's  feelings  reconcile  themselves  to  a  defence 
of  kingly  power  at  a  time  when,  as  now,  that  power  has,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  England,  prostrated  in  Europe  all  politieal  rivals^  and  em- 
ploys the  advantage  thus  gained  in  acts  not  a  little  opptessive  and 
unjust,  and  often  cruel.  It  does  seem  mysterious,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  universities  and  tlio  sriiools  of  the  continent  h-ive  done  so  much 
for  the  instruction  and  formation  of  the  popular  niiiicl,  and  when,  as  in 
Germany,  a  new  literature  has  scattered  the  quickening  elements  of  a 
fresh^  vigorous  life  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  society, — at  a 
time  when  commeree  has  reUzed  its  bands,  and  machinery  multiplied 
its  facilities  for  locomotion^  and  when,  in  consequence,  currents  of 
intercommunication,  both  numerous  and  strong,  have  been  set  in  move- 
ment  in  all  direction-;,  inf -rmingling  citie.-,  provinces,  tribes,  an<i 
nations  ton;ether;  and  so  Living  fresh  activity  and  concentrated  etfect 
to  the  intellect  and  the  will  of  the  many, — it  does  at  first  sight  seem 
myiterious  that  this  should  be  the  very  period  when  royal  authority 
should  bare  reached  a  height,  and  obtained  a  prevalence,  no  approach 
to  which  did  it  ever  make  before.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  Under 
what  qualifications  the  fact  exists  we  do  not  intend  to  inquire.  Uow 
long  the  actual  despntiam  may  endure  is  a  speculation  into  which  we 
do  not  onter.  But  the  possibility  of  its  prevalence  at  the  present  day, 
proves  beyond  a  question  that  royal  authority  has  its  seat  very  deep 

*  Mr.  HoUen  has  aUo  recently  edited  the  valoahle  tn«blt«  ^blithed  in  1 795  by  Dr. 
Cfcsnr  Morgan,  intitled  *  An  Inri-sf-^jutlan  of  the  Trinifyof  Pfrdi  -tful  nf  PhUo  Judrrm. 
Tke  UnivtTSity  trw."  I'he  desiga  ot  Dr.  Morgao  is  to  show  ihe  t-tiecUi  which  a  study 
of  the  writinffs  of  Plato  and  PhUo  bad  on  the  principles  aad  reuonaiigt  of  th«  iktbcn 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  conclusion  at  w  hich  rh»*  author  arrives,  as  the  rejult 
of  mach  learned  research,  is,  ihat  the  docihoe  uf  the  Trinity  was  the  docurine 
of  the  primitive  Chareh,  bat  thtt  the  Chnrah  derived  it  from  the  Seriptam,  end 
derived  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  it  from  Plato  and  Philo.  It  is  contended 
that  the  discovery  ot  this  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  Flaio  was  not  made  *  outii 
philosophers  becauie  Christians,  and  Christians  became  philosopbert.*  The  treatite 
IS  a  thoroughly  able  one,  and  the  reader  of  Bnnsen's  Hippd^tus,  it  not  so  far  gone 
as  to  contemn  all  Frtfrlish  "icholarship  beranse  it  happens  to  be  £nghsh,  would  do 
well  to  make  htui^eit  acquaiut«d  with  it.  We  so  restrict  our  advice  in  this 
particalar,  beeaoM  there  is  a  certain  stage  in  the  Qermanie  passion  upon 
which  no  grave  argument,  however  powerful,  must  be  expect*^  to  prodnce  any 
hopeful  impression.  There  is  a  thick  hide  of  compUoency  to  which  some  meu  of 
thissortattain^thstiiospeermnitbeaxpeeledto  peaetnie^eioepttfastefiidiMdSb 
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in  the  human  heart.  On  this  aasumption  is  foiuded  UlA  w<Nr)c  t9 
wilich  we  iiuw  usk  attention. 

Xin<^ly  j^uwcr  is  no  accid&ot.  Thrones  are  not  mere  parchment 
fabricatiooa^  set  up  this  moment  to  be  throwB  down  the  next, 
^jaltj  Is  not  a  tiansition,  bnt  ft  permanenoe.  The  aeeptre  and 
the  crown  are  not  baubles,  but  symbols  of  power— of  power  which 
may  \'ary  in  Its  fonDs,  but  is  stable  in  its  essence^  and  constant  in  its 
influence. 

The  renson  is,  that  man  is  a  king-loving  animnl.  Royalty  18 
almost  un  essential  part  of  his  nature.  Free  subjects  have  shed 
tlie  blood  of  their  monaicbs,  and  the  populsee  of  Naples  acM  and 
even  heat  their  idols.  But  the  quarrel  only  makes  the  reeondliatioa 
more  fOnd  j  the  subject  returns  to  hia  aUegiance  with  tears  of  sorrow 
in  his  ejes,  and  the  Lazz^.ron  givsa  a  new  and  a  more  oostlj  necklace 
to  the  hiirHhly-treated  saint. 

You  ask  a  proof  that  man  is  deeply  attached  to  royalty?  Have 
not  men  always  hud  kings?  From  the  multiform  royalty  of  the 
petty  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  ztv.)  to  the  almost  boundless  swaj  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  kingly,  in  one  shape  or  another,  has  been  the  pre- 
valent form  of  government  throughout  the  globe.  And  so  tfaoronghly 
does  it  commend  itself  to  humnn  nature,  and  so  strong;  an  element  is 
it  in  human  proj^ress,  that  not  only  has  it  flourished  in  all  nire-*,  and 
rooted  itself  almost  everywhere,  but  it  has  superseded  other  iurnis  of 
government,  sprung  up  again  with  fresh  and  augmented  vigour 
when  violently  cut  down,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  most  dissimilar 
states  of  culture^  has  at  length  gained  such  prevalence  as  almost  to 
indicate  that  it  is  the  ultimate  condition  of  civil  society. 

Actuntetl  hy  convictions  such  as  these,  Professor  Hinrichs  hoM-^ 
that  the  great  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  in  political  life  is,  how 
royalty  may  be  made  most  useful  to  the  world.  This  general  theorem 
involves  minor  questions,  namely,  under  what  conditions  may  the 
eviUi  of  royalty  be  limited  or  destroyed;  by  what  alUanoes  may  it  be 
most  efficiently  supported;  under  what  restraints  may  it  be  benefi- 
cially placed,  and  what  is  its  ideal  form?  These  are  questions  which 
speculation  alone  can  in  no  way  answei*.  Fact  in  such  an  ir^sue  is  the 
chief  authority.  History  in  consequence  is  here  put  into  requisition; 
and  as  a  German  ])rot<jdsor  must  begin  from  the  beginning,  so 
Dr.  Hinrichs  pas^esi  ui  review  all  the  forms  in  which  royal  authority 
has  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  the  Chinese  *aon  of 
heaven,'  down  to  '  the  king  of  the  barricades,'  and  the  Kapdeonio 
darling  of  the  jesuits.  In  four  successive  books  the  learned  author 
treats  of  *  the  kings  of  the  eaf  t,'  *  the  kings  of  the  ancient  world,*  *  the 
kings  of  the  middle  ages,*  and  'the  kings  of  modern  times;'  describ- 
ing the  position,  characterizing  the  power,  and  deliniiig  the  influence 
alike  of  Augustus,  Constantine,  Louis  XIV.,  2^apoleon  tlie  Great, 
and  *  Napoleon  the  Little;'  as  wdl  as  the  several  dynasties  that  have 
governed  men — '  the  kings  of  the  Jew8»' '  the  Homeric  hero-kings,' 
« the  Hohenstaufen,'  '  the  sham-constitutional  kingfl^'  and  '  the  Id^ 
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of  Engliiid}*  eading  tiie  tfcatiie  hy  a  ehapter  entitled  *  The  Future 
ef  ]^ngl7  Gereraineiit.'  Sech  e  work  must  to  the  mere  English 
reader  appear  a  novelty,  and  somewhat  of  a  novelty  the  work  truly 
13.  But  it  is  more  and  better  than  a  norelty.  It  is  a  philosopliical 
treatise  on  the  principles  ot  kiiiLHy  goverimient,  written  in  a  calm  and 
tiignilied  spirit,  by  one  who  is  possessed  of  all  the  material  tiiat  can 
oondnoe  to  the  fonnatkm  of  a  correct  judgment  Withont  declaring 
that  we  eoncnr  in  the  writer^e  views,  we  can  eonacientioiialy  nj  that 
many  of  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  praises  of  Republicanism, 
i^ould  probably  find  in  these  pages  considerations  to  make  them 
pause,  and  instructions  which  m'>!it  nt  least  modify  their  convictions. 
And  to  those  with  whom  tlie  love  ot'  country  id  stronger  than  the 
love  of  theory  and  the  thirst  fur  novelty,  special  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion inust  be  aflfi»ded  bj  the  very  faToorable  light  in  which,  amid 
smroonding  shadows  and  darknesfl^  rises  the  popular  throne  ci  these 
islands. 

Professor  Hinrichs  appears  in  this  work  in  two  characters j  he 
appears  as  an  historian,  and  he  appears  as  a  phi!n=^opher.  In  the  first 
character  he  has  simply  to  narrate  facts;  in  the  second  character  he 
Las  to  set  forth  the  lessons  which  these  facts  contain.  In  both  olfices 
he  is  faithAiI,  moderate  and  jadidoos.  Irving  lus  condoaions  to 
pass  for  what  they  are  wortii,  we  shall  eonclnde  this  critique  by  trans- 
lating a  fow  of  bis  words,  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportnni^  of  stating 
his  views  and  doctrines  for  himself. 

'  Royalty  is  nnt  an  accidental  addition  ta  tbe  State,  but  its  incorporation;  people 
aod  king  are  related  to  each  other,  not  as  p4urtietor  opposites,  bat  as  the  inseparablo 
memhem  tif  a  whdte  body.  The  people  say, '  oar  aingt'  and  the  king  says, '  my 

I  c  >p'e,' for  the  two  of  necessity  belong  to  each  otlirr   My  Kss^y  con-» 

tains  ao  exposition  of  the  history  of  tbe  world  in  the  form  of  kingly  power.  In 
tbe  eonrw  of  that  history  kingly  i^ower  hat  gone  through  a  eoottant  raeeesriain  of 
changes,  and  has  thereby  been  brooght  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  ideal  form.  Kingly 
power  represents  the  movement  of  history,  for  it  appears  before  as  a  succession  oi 
developments,  each  of  w'lich  has  its  own  prerogatives,  bat  only  within  the  period 
of  culture  when  it  existed.  The  individual  kings  of  history  create  and  represent 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  royalty,  and  therein  lies  their  imperishable  memorial. 
And  if  history  creates  new  forms  of  royalty,  u  does  not  thereby  destroy  the  old 

0M%  hnt  coQtiBties  them  either  one  after  another  or  one  in  another.  

Kings  are  weak,  erring  men,  like  all  other  men ;  but  with  kings  as  such  we  have 
here  oothing  to  do.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  royalty  that  we  are  concerned;  that  idea 
which  makes  kings  the  ehanneli  and  the  representatives  of  social  power;  so  that 
they,  furnisherl  with  the  resottrces  of  a  nation,  ^ive  scope  and  effect  to  its  interests, 
and  make  those  interests  onivenai  in  their  beartiig  on  the  eoudition  of  the  world.' 
— iVf/^  pp.  9,  10. 

Exposition  of  the  GrammcUical  Structure  of  the  English  Language; 
being  an  aUempi  to  fiimi$k  an  improved  MeAad  itf  t»aeking 
Grammar^  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  CoUegei,  By  JosH 
MuLLiQAiiy  A.M.   London:  Simpkin  &  Marshall.  1852. 

With  the  proprress  of  science  in  every  other  department,  it  seems 
strange  that  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  anf]  2:i*^nimarians  of  his  class  should 
still  be  tolerated  as  the  instructors  of  many  school-boys,  in  the 
Structure  of  their  own  lunguo^e.    We  hail  every  attempt  to  teach 
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English  on  acientiflo  principles,  and  to  point  out  its  connezioii  with 
kindred  languages.  Whilst  Dr.  Latham  has  opened  the  way  in  this 
direction,  w«  tliink  he  has  left  room  for  others  to  follow  in  his  wake, 
and  we  regard  the  work  bctore  us  as,  in  many  importuut  particuiai% 
better  adapted  tor  the  learner  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

There  are  many  things  to  which  we  should  take  exoeptioii,  but  ovr 
•paoe  will  not  aUow  us  eren  to  point  them  oat,  onleae  we  ihonld  paai 
hj  the  various  gronnde  of  oommendation  whkh  aeem  to  oall  for  m 
moment's  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  f1)is  is  a  carefully  written  volume;  tlierc  are 
no  traces  of  liurry  and  c(>nlu,>i!i!i.  Mr.  Mulligan  not  only  understands 
his  subject,  but  knows  luav  to  address  hi:>  readers,  &o  that  they  also 
shall  understand  it.  At  the  foot  of  each  page  we  have  questions  well 
adapted  for  testing  how  far  the  text  has  been  understood,  and  now  and 
then  there  are  grammatical  exercises  for  the  reader's  practice. 

Mr.  Mulligan  commences  by  explaining  the  nature  and  use  of  lan- 
gUMfre,  then  treats  the  proposition,  dcfininfr,  classifying,  and  analrzing 
it;  and  points  out  that  tlie  analysis  of  propositions  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  gianiniarian.  llavinf;^  thus  shown  the  object  of  his  labours^ 
and  interested  his  reader  iu  the  subject  whieli  he  treats,  he  passes  on 
to  consider  the  Tsrioos  parts  of  speech  nnder  the  following  heads:^ 
Koons;  Tcrbs;  modification  of  the  sobjeet  and  predicate  by  nouns; 
pEreposLtions;  a<|jectives;  adverbs;  interrogative  and  imperative  pro* 
positions;  compound  propositions:  combination  of  independent  pro- 
positions; interjcftion'^  and  exclamatory  words  and  phrases;  with  an 
appendix  on  puiu  tuaLion  and  versification. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance,  thai  a  consistent  plan  is  followed 
throughout  the  volume;  although  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
such  a  plan  is  upon  the  whole  superior  to  that  of  separating  the  etj* 
znology,  syntax,  &c.,  entirely  from  one  another.  What  is  gained  ift 
interest  may  be  lost  in  cleaniess  and  precision. 

Mr.  JMuHip'rin,  however,  carries  out  his  plan  well;  nnd  lias  presented 
us  with  n  voluMK  which  we  are  happy  in  coninn  ii  iin  j  to  tlie  attention 
of  iustructots,  ^  uiie  containing  a  great  deal  of  iulurmattou  aud  sound 
thinlung,  not  hard  to  understand,  exceedingly  interesting,  and  abo^e 
aU,  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  tuition.  The  connexion  of  language 
and  thought,  and  therefore  uf  grammar  and  logics  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  also  be  gleaned  from  these  pages. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane  of  Airfhrejf,  and  of  his 
brother^  Jurnes  Alexander  Haldane.  By  A.  Haldane,  J!^. 
London:  liamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    8vo.   pp.  676. 

This  is  a  piece  of  highly  interesting  biography.  Two  boys,  at  the 
ages  respectiTely  of  ten  and  six,  are  deprived  of  both  parents,  and 
left  to  the  care  <n  Adsural  Lord  Duncan,  and  of  his  brother,  Colonel 
Duncan,  with  ample  means  to  secure  f<v  them  the  best  education,  to 
set  them  forward  in  life,  and  to  give  them  no  mean  standinji;  ia 
society.  Their  own  predilections,  as  well  as  the  bias  of  their  friends, 
disposed  tiieir  thoughts  towards  a  sei^aring  life;  and  at  a  suitable  age 
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llw^m  botii  intvodoeed,  unier  iStm  nost  ftraimble  and  Haltering 
market,  to  the  navy.  Robert  HaMane  so  disHnguiahed  bimadf  in 
an  aetion,  that  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Sir  John  Jervis,  afterwards 
known  as  Earl  St.  Vincent,  predicted  that  he  would  one  day  be  an 
ornament  to  his  country.  Tlie  pro<liVtion  was  verified  in  a  diffe- 
rent sf!nse  from  that  intended.  While  i^lr.  Robert  HaMnne  was 
thus  promising,  by  his  skiii  and  bravery,  to  rise  high  in  hia  proiesbion, 
bis  brother  Jamefli  though  a  few  years  behind  him  as  to  age,  was  not 
•  whit  behind  him  as  to  pironuse  of  soeeess.  He  had  obtained  a  peal 
onboard  the  Dtike  of  Monirote,  East  Indiamnn,  at  the  ageof  seventeen, 
under  an  officer  of  high  reputation.  He  made  three  voyages  to  the 
Ea-t  In  dies;  and  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  he  was  marie 
second  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose — a  skilful  navigator,  a  good 
seaman,  and,  as  an  otlicer,  distinguished  alike  by  firmness  and  suavity. 
He  was  regarded  by  bis  companions  as  n  fortunate  young  man,  of 
•operior  talents,  attainments,  and  pfospects.  Svbsequentlj,  he  beeomea 
captain  the  Melville  Castle;  and  being  outward  bound  in  the  year 
1793,  we  find  him  waiting  in  the  Downs  with  a  large  fleet  of  East 
Indiamen,  detained  partly  through  adverse  wind«,  nnd  partly  through 
want  of  convoy,  from  Christmas  till  ApriL  Ihe  I'oilowin^r  striking 
narrative  will  illustrate  the  character  of  Air.  James  Haldane  as  a 

*  A  nodiMMM  ditpo«lti<Mi  wtt  deteetod  n  tiiree  or  fan  men  so  boaid  the  DtMemt 

Captain  Samson,  in  December ;  but  the  captain,  with  his  officers,  aft'  r  c  insul::itinD, 
released  tbo«e  men  froia  coofiDement,  on  promise  of  good  behaviour-  Ou  Uie  31st, 
Ihe  MeMOe  Castk,  and  two  other  East  Indiamen,  anehored  at  Spithead.  The 
Carnatic,  and  many  others,  followed,  till  they  came  to  be  styled  the  grand  fleet. 
By  the  19th  f>f  Maroh,  however,  in  parinn;  off  certain  men  at  Portsmoath  from  ibe 
IhUion,  such  a  b^'ini  was  shown  m  atade  it  neceiisary  for  the  captain  to  apply  for 
SMisiaooe  to  bis  Majesty's  ship,  the  Rtgubu,  On  the  eveoing  of  the  19tb.  LieitL 
Lucas,  of  the  Jityulus,  witli  his  boat's  crew,  came  ou  board,  to  demand  four  of  the 
ringleaders,  the  same  men  formerly  mentioned ;  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  crew 
Inscily  fot  ap  the  round  shot  on  deck,  threatening  that  they  would  sink  the  first 
"hffat  that  came  alongside.  The  crew  emboldened,  and  increasing^  in  fur^-,  the 
lieutenant  thought  it  prudent  tu  leave  tbe  ship,  as  did  also  the  captain,  under  the 
impressioa  that  their  abeeaee  might  atuat  fa  reatoriag  peace  and  qnietness.  The 
cn  however,  p:ettinfr  ontraj^eous,  were  goinp:  to  hoist  out  the  boats.  Thv  CarnatiCp 
Indiaman,  bearing  tbe  confusion,  fired  several  alarm  guns  {  and  armed  boats  fron 
fhe  other  aUps  were  now  ad-?aoeiog.  Hy  thia  time  tM  crew  of  tiie  XhOkm^  being 
in  a  most  serious  state  (  f  iimtiny,  had  begun  to  arm  themselves  with  shot,  iron 
bars,  &c^  and  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  quarter-deck.  Tbe  officers,  having 
loet  th^  command,  were  firing  pistol-shots  OTerhead ;  when  one  wamai,  getthig 
over  the  boontt,  reeeived  a  wound  in  the  bead,  of  which  he  died  six  days  after. 

•  It  has  been  sajd,  that  the  mutineers  threatened  to  carry  the  ship  into  a  French 
port  i  but,  at  this  moment,  fur  more  serious  apprehension  was  felt  lest  tbe  men 
should  gain  access  to  tbe  ship  s  gunpowder,  and  madly  end  tbe  strife  by  their  own 
death,  and  that  of  all  on  board.  One  of  the  two  medical  men  on  board  had  serioua 
tbcmghts  of  throwing  himself  into  the  water,  to  escape  the  risk,  it  was  at  this 
•titioal  monent  that  Gaptain  Haldane,  of  the  MthiOB  Castie^  appealed  at  tbe  side 
of  the  vessel.  This  approach  was  the  signal  for  renewed  and  angry  tuumlts.  The 
ahouts  of  the  officers,  '  Come  on  board!  Come  on  board  1'  were  drowned  by  the 
eriee  ef  the  nndneera— *  Keep  oft  or  well  tink  yon  1*  The  leene  waa  appalling  ; 

and  to  venture  iu'i)  the  midst  of  tho  anpry  crew  sf-cmed  to  hi-  an  act  of  daring 

aimoit  *fw*>M?*«"j  to  raahaess.  Ordering  bis  vam.  to  veer  round  by  the  stern,  in  a 
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few  momenta  Captaio  Ualdane  wm  oa  the  qaarter*deck.  His  first  object  was  tA 
restore  to  the  oflleere  oompotiire  and  presenoe  of  vM.  Be  peremptorily  related 

to  lead  an  immediate  attack  on  the  mutineers,  bat  very  calmly  reasoning  with  the 
men,  cutlass  in  hand,  telling  them  that  they  had  no  hosiness  there,  and  a&king  what 
they  hoped  to  effJect  in  the  presence  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  the  qnailer^deek  w»» 
siion  cleared.  Bat  observing  that  thei-e  was  still  macb  confusion,  and  inquiring, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  officers,  where  the  chief  danger  lay,  he  was  down  imme- 
diately at  the  very  point  of  alarm.  Two  of  the  crew,  intoxicated  with  spirits,  and 
more  hardy  than  the  rest,  were  at  the  door  of  the  powder- magaidnc^  threatening^ 
with  the  most  horrid  oaths,  that  whether  it  should  prove  heaven  or  hell,  they 
would  blow  up  the  ship.  Unc  of  them  was  in  the  act  of  wrenching  off  the  iron 
bars  from  the  doors,  whilst  the  oAer  had  a  ihovd^fnll  of  Hve  coaU^  ready  to  throw 
in!  Captain  Ha!daTie,  instantly  putting  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  man  with  the 
iron  bar,  told  him  that  if  he  stirred  he  was  a  dead  man.  Calliog,  at  the  same  time, 
finr  tiie  front  of  the  ship,  as  if  disobedience  were  out  of  the  question,  he  taw  tilem 
placed  first  on  this  mnn,  tiien  on  (lie  other.  The  rest  of  the  rinpleadrrs  were 
then  secured ;  when  the  crew,  finding  that  they  were  overpowered,  and  receiving^ 
the  aatnranee  that  none  thould  be  removed  that  night,  became  quiet,  and  theeaptun 
returned  to  his  own  ship.  Next  day,  the  chief  mutineers  were  put  on  board  the 
Beffulua,  king's  thip^  and  the  mt  of  the  crew  went  to  their  duty  peaceably/— 
pp.  67 — 69. 

Bat  a  great  tranntioQ  in  the  mental  state  of  these  faerole  hrolhen 
was  at  hand.  Both  had  been  taught  to  fererenee  the  Scripturess  and 
though  wholly  destitute  of  anything  like  Bpirltttal  religioD,  yet  they 

felt  occasionally  the  admonitions  of  conscience^  and  were  induced  to 
rend  the  word  of  God;  if  for  no  otiier  purpose,  still  to  quiet  that  con- 
science with  tiie  feeling  that  they  had  duiie  something  that  was  religious 
and  proper.  Both,  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  were  so 
ittflneneed  hj  the  word  of  God  that  they  resolved  to  quit  the  aea»  and 
to  apply  themselves  to  religious  inquiry,  ei»pecially  in  the  study  the 
Scriptures.  The  result  m&y  be  anticipated:  both  became  eminently 
pious  and  devoted  men.  Their  property  and  estates  were  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  t^ieir  wntit9,  and  for  the  promotion  of  benevo- 
lent objectd.  But  as  time  contirmed  their  reliji^ious  convictions,  and 
qnickened  their  religious  ieeiiugs,  tiiey  began  to  mouru  over  the  moral 
darkness  both  of  iIm  world  In  general,  and  of  thdr  native  country  in 
particular:  for  at  that  period  the  universities  and  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  were  eztoisively  infocted  with  deism,  socinianism,  and  infidelity. 
The  influence  of  such  men  as  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  their 
party,  had  spread  through  ♦he  literary  circles  a  proud  and  scoffing 
spirit  of  scepticism,  while  the  Church,  withering  under  the  same 
iuHuences,  hud  become  little  better  than  '  au  organized  hypocrisy*' 
€iod  sent  the  HsManes  home  to  their  own  country  to  fight  a  harder 
and  a  sterner  battle  for  Him  than  they  could  ever  have  waged  on 
board  ships  of  war. 

Soon  after  they  began  to  feel  the  comforts  of  home  and  family,  they 
felt  their  spirits  stirred  within  tliem  to  do  something  for  the  ditfusion 
of  the  GospeL  First,  they  planned  a  mission  to  Bengal,  and  engaged 
suitable  assistants,  hoping  that  they  miglit  persuade  the  Government 
and  the  East  India  Company  to  permit  them  to  proceed  in  the 
character  of  Christian  teachers  to  the  Hindoos.  But  this  fkils 
through  the  pertinacity  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Pitt,  and  the  rapscit^ 
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of  the  East  India  Company,  wbo  were  afraid  their  gains  would  be 

dltinnishe<].  Defeated  in  their  pnrpo^p,  the  brothers  next  p^ive  tli^m- 
selves  to  attempt  the  revival  of  spiritual  reiijxion  in  their  own  coimtrj. 
They  presently  find  a  few  others,  such  as  Rute,  Ewing,  Tnnes,  and 
Aikman,  with  John  Campbell,  of  African  notoriety,  all  prepared  to 
make  extraordiiiaiy  efforts,  and  to  use  means  out  of  the  common  traek 
to  effect  the  object  dear  to  their  hearts.  A  large  building,  called  the 
CircDs,  is  taken  in  Edinburgh,  for  preaching  in;  itinerances  through 
the  north,  the  west,  and  tho  south,  with  out-door  prp^ohin^  to  Inrrje  oon- 
gregations.  began  to  attiact  public  attention,  and  startle  the  grave 
Presbyterians  of  the  ChurcLi  out  of  their  deadly  torpor.  Mr.  Robert 
Ilaldaue  sells  hh  paternal  estate,  that  he  may  readily  command  the 
means  of  carrying  forward  the  plans  he  entertained  for  the  reTi?al  of 
A  piety  that  should  he  something  more  than  a  creed  or  a  form.  Oppo* 
sition  was»  of  course,  excited,  and  means  used  hy  the  Church  to  staj 
the  movement,  while  the  ])ress  teemed  with  every  species  of  calumny 
and  ridicule.  But  the  work  went  on  triumphantly;  immense  good 
was  accompli.shed  by  the  fervent  preaching  of  the  new  evannfelists. 
It  noon  became  evident  that  the  word  of  God  was  taking  etlect  in 
other  directions  besides  those  in  which' these  irregnlar  advocates  were 
spreading  it,  and  that  a  new  era  was  dawning  both  upon  the  Esta* 
Uished  Charch  and  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters.  They  all  had  the 
form  of  sound  words,  and  the  form  of  p'odHness,  but  now  they  began  to 
feel  the  power  and  the  life.  But  the  work  of  extending  the  Gospel  to 
tlie  whole  population  of  Scotland  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the 
llaldanes  and  their  coadjutors;  .so  God  took  it  off  their  hand:^  and 
entrusted  it  to  others.  After  a  few  years  t^  Haldanes  changed  their 
Tiews  respecting  baptism,  and  introduced  what  has  been  called  ^Ubtrty 
^ pr^lfkei^fv^f*  which  consisted  in  throwing  the  public  teaching  open 
to  any  and  every  brother  who  thinks  he  is  prompted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  has  vanity  enough  to  jiresume  that  lie  can  edify  others. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  controversy  and  division  soon  made  their 
appearance  among  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  The  system,  tliough 
commenced  under  the  most  faTOurable  auspices,  was  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable.  The  large  Church  and  congregation  gathered  by  the 
Haldines  in  Edinburgh  dwindled  down  to  a  rannant  An  evil 
influence  wa*^  felt  by  most  of  the  churches  and  congregations  wliich 
had  been  gathered  during  the  excitement,  and  Congregationalism  in 
Scotland  received  a  shock  from  which  it  did  not  for  some  time  recover. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Haldanes  and  their  assistants 
were  the  means  of  imparting  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  good  dd  piety 
of  our  Frcebytsrian  ndghbours;  and  that  these  irregular  labours  con- 
tributed to  effect  the  resurrection  of  spiritual  religion  from  the  grave 
of  itifi'lelity  and  formalism  into  which  it  was  at  that  time  more  than 
half  sunk. 

The  unhappy  state  of  affairs  which  ensued  among  these  zealous 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  was,  however,  over-ruled  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  good  in  another  and  a  difoeiit  sphere.  Mr. 
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Eobert  Halclane  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
ciiurcbes  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Leaving  his  brother 
ifi  minuter  InEdinbiii^b,  be  pesaea  tbrough  IVtnce,  and  tiler  many  dis- 
covragemeBtB  end  eonie  ^appointmeiilai  fixes  his  abode  fer  several  years 
at  Geneva.  Here  he  was  made  eminendy  useful  to  many  distinguished 
men,  in  leading  them  to  the  reception  of  Evangelical  truth.  Malan, 
Merle  D'Aubign^  Gaussen,  Charles  Rien,  and  a  host  of  otliers,  have 
attributed  to  his  conversations  and  lectures  the  enhglitcnnient  ot  their 
minds  in  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  At  Montauban,  also,  his 
efforts  were  attended  with  similar  success.  He  says,  in  a  work  pub> 
lishediii]829» 

*  At  MoetaiAaii,  vhan  I  mtdrt  mnnt  mtn  two  ymn,  I  pfoewdtd  hi  the  sum 

Banner  as  I  had  done  at  Coneva,  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  t^e  spirit  which  the 
Scripturct  both  inculcate  and  exemplify.  I  apoka  plainly  to  the  students,  and  to 
bU  witli  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  converging.  With  pastors  who  came  from 
a  difftfrent  part  of  France  i  entered  into  such  close  conversaiion  »s  led  us  at  once 
to  diseoTer  the  points  on  which  we  differed,  and  then  discussed  them  fuUj.  I  endea- 
soared  to  expose  everything  false  in  doctrine  that  I  heard  from  the  pnlpit,  and  to 
point  out  to  all  to  whom  I  had  access  whatever  appeared  to  be  erroneous. 

'  Tht'  pastor,  who  nt  that  tim«>  was  President  of  the  Consistory,  and  a  niemh<?r  of 
the  l/pgioo  of  Honour,  who  has  since  left  Montauban,  wn«  one  of  the  ablest  speakers 
in  France.  He  had  a  very  superficial  knowMga  of  the  Scriptures,  tttd  opposed  the 
Arinn  and  certain  other  heresies  held  by  so  many  of  tlx  French  pastors  ;  hut,  afWr 
all,  he  did  not  preaeh  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Ot  this  1  had  great  difficulty  to 
eoBvioce  some  whom  I  particularly  wished  to  eooTioce,  and  to  abow  them  tnat^ 
after  all,  he  'vn';  a  fal'^r  ttachtr;  nnr  "tvas  I  ahle  to  do  so  till  he  preached  irom. 
liOke  X.  25—28,  when,  on  talking  over  bu  discourse,  they  clearly  peretrived,  that 
if  be  iMd  mdcnlood  the  hofA%  auwer  as  well  it  lAm  lawyer  did  to  whom  it  wis 
addressed, — which  is  proved  hy  the  reply  of  the  latter,  he, '  willisg  to  jsitity  him- 
self,*— he  would  liave  preached  a  very  different  sermon. 

*  He  afterwards  showed  him^lf  to  be  completely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
thetrath.  At  the  eleetioo  of  a  ptofeaaor  to  fill  the  diriatty  chair  at  MontaubsB, 
he  gav^  his  casting  rote  agtlsak  a  ferfant  of  God,  ia  fisvoer  oC  an  Axiaa  who  hod 
been  educated  at  Geneva. 

*  The  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  testinony  to  the  word  of  graee  which 
I  was  cnaMed  to  declnn*  at  Montnu'^nn,  bnrh  among  the  ?tiiffcnts  nnfl  other*;. 

*  This  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  the  case  had  '  1  avoided  all 
controferay,'  and  dwelt  only  oa  tratlw  eoaunoa  to  sit  ehufchea,  and  Inlevestng  to 
every  soul  of  man,  and  acn  d  in  any  way  to  conceal  or  to  ket-p  hack  any  part  of 
the  truth  respecting  the  great  tundamenud  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  or  had  1  flat- 
tered its  enemies,  saying,  peace,  peace,  ithen.  I  was  persuaded  there  was  no  peace. 
A  geneiat  atteatiHi  to  the  Soripciiict  wis  aooe  ezeiled^  and  inaeh  dlseonioii  took 
jdace. 

*  Some  were  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  the  hearts  of  his  servants  were  enconrafred, 
and  their  hands  strengthened.  In  the  letter  addressed  to  me  ot  Decemher,  lS27,b7 
the  present  President  of  the  Consistory  tliere  (M.  Botmard),  he  writt"; :  Believe 
it,  tiiat  your  abode  m  the  midst  of  us  has  been  bles&ed  to  many,  and  the  word  of 
trath  is  announced  this  day  in  many  chorches  where  they  would  act,  perhaps,  htm 
yet  heard  anvtfiing  hat  the  teashiBg  of  a£uai  Batioaauni, if  wa  bad  aot htd tlw 
advantage  of  knowing  yoo.' 

^TestioMmiei  to  the  same  cfieet  are  bonie  in  all  Ae  letters  of  Ae  Tenerable  Bon- 
nard,  of  MM  Marzials  Pore,  Chihrand.  AdoTphe  Monod,  John  Courtois.  and 
others ;  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Ariaos  that  Mr.  Haldane's  labours  at  Moot- 
anban  were  not  put  down  by  tlia  alroBg  arm  of  the  government.  Unhappily,  tbey 
were  not  mccessfnl ;  partly  because  they  were  not  themselves  in  favour  with  the 
rnling  powers,  being  generiilly  tainted  with  Repuhlimn  or  Napoleonist  principles, 
and  partly  because  the  government  considered  any  lurm  ot  religion  as  better  than 
B0iM,'«-pp*46I,4<S. 
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After  thefB  and  wtoas  other  labours  abraid,  particiilarlj  in  pub- 
lish! og  a  French  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans^  Mr. 

IlaUlane  retnrnod  to  Ediiibnrj?!!  to  take,  an  active  part  in  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  Ajmx  rypha,  wliich  so  long  agitated  the  Bible 
Society.  This  led  to  imiwrtant  discussions  upon  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture,  in  which  Dr.  Pje  Smith,  Dr.  Carson,  and  others,  were  engag«4« 
A  prettjr  full  biatoiy  li  also  given  of  tha  rise  of  Lrvingism,  and  the  eon- 
trorersies  consequent  thereon,  in  which  Mr.  Haldana^  Dr*  Andmr 
Thomson,  Mr.  Drunimond,  Captain  Gordon,  and  others,  took  promi- 
nent parts.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  was  not  the  man  to  keep  still  while 
any  controversy  was  on  foot,  which  concerned  what  he  believed  to  bo 
the  interests  of  revealed  troth.  Very  interesting  notices  are  given 
in  the  Memoir  of  all  the  stirring  movements  and  discussions  of 
those  dajB.  Up  to  the  year  184^  he  eontinoed  ao  aetive^  naefbl, 
intrepid  kbonrer  in  the  caoae  of  die  Bihle^  and  the  spread  of  e?an* 
gelical  truth. 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  renrhrd  his  seventy-eij^hth  year,  and  Mr.  Jnmeg 
A.  Haldane  his  eighty-thir  1— both  full  r)f"a;ood  works,  full  of  honours, 
and  of  usefulness.  The  Memoir  is  ably  written,  and  contains  a  very 
complete  and  extremely  inter^ting  account  of  the  lives  of  two  of  the  best 
and  busiest  men  of  their  tinie.  Tbej  took  their  share  in  most  ofthegreat 
religions  enterprises  whieh  marked  the  dose  of  the  last  oentary,  and 
the  b^inning  of  the  present.  Sneh  a  pair  of  brothers  have  rareljr 
appeared  in  the  world.  But  while  they  were  one  in  object,  they  were 
not  in  nil  respects  one.  James  Haldane  was  the  preacher,  the  p:i>tor, 
the  visitor  of  the  side  and  of  the  poor— and  ever  ready  to  conrend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but  he  did  not  always 
see  eye  to  eje  with  his  brother  as  to  the  occasions  calling  for  such 
eontention.  Bobert  was  maeh  mote  belligerent  It  was  km  oondoel 
that  so  deeply  oifended  the  Rot.  Greville  Ewing;  it  was  his  pen  that 
was  directed  with  so  much  sharpness  against  the  Bible  Society  on  the  * 
Apocrypha  qiifstion — and  against  Dr.  John  Brown  on  the  Annuity 
Tax.  In  these  dlHcussions  James  took  no  part.  Nor  can  wt  c  onceal 
irom  ourselves  that  the  labours  of  both  diffused  the  seeds  of  mischief 
along  with  their  better  inflneuces.  The  extreme  democratic-' bre* 
threnism*  doctrine  into  which  they  fell,  was  a  kaven  which  operated 
injuriously  wherever  they  went — so  that  they  often  seemed  to  be 
pulling  down  with  one  hand,  as  they  aimed  to  build  up  with  the  other. 
Robert  found  his  speaking  brotherhood  scheme  become  such  a 
nuisance  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  oldleed  to  take  upon  himself  to 
determine  who  should  he  deemed  competent  to  speak  and  who  not- 
assuming  the  function  of  the  despot  in  the  name  of  freedom.*  It 

*  Boom  of  oar  TCsden  will  be  awars,  Oat  an  attempt  is  being  made  jost  now  in 

sornp  quarters  to  subject  oar  ow-n  con|Tregational  cliurches  to  an  experiment  of  titis 
description.  Did  iru  wish  to  inflict  the  most  disastrous  blow  possible  oa  JBoglisli 
CoogregatioDBlism,  aad  throngh  it,  on  tb*  great  principles  uid  truths  whiefa  mve 
been  so  effectively  sostalncd  by  its  tneans,  we  should  jast  do  as  the  parties 
adTerled  to  are  now  doing.   The  oonunon  sense  of  oar  peopli^  howe?er,  wUl 
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must  be  romomhered,  moreover,  that  tlie  volume  before  us  is  written 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  the  son  ot  one  of  the  Haldanes  and  the  nephew 
of  the  other.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much  not  to  suppose  that 
the  ooloiiriDg  of  the  narrative  is  aomewfaat  portiaL  Aa  a  whole,  hofr 
ever,  the  Tokune  is  not  only  interestiiig,  bat  adapted  to  be  uaefuL 
Honour  to  the  men  who  commenced  a  work  which  so  much  needed  to 
be  done,  nnd  honour  to  those  also  who  took  up  the  work,  when  its 
oriLrinators  w(nr  foimd  to  hick  the  discretion  neoe&earjr  to  its  more 
permanent  and  widt;r  elliciency. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,    By  his  Son.    London  : 
John  Chapman, 

It  la  a  trite  saying  that  sons  are  the  worst  hiographers  of  diatin* 
guished  fatfaefS,  and  some  recent  examples  have  served  to  confirm  its 

truthfulness.  The  tenderness  of  filial  atfection,  however  beautiful  in 
itself,  is  not  tlin  qnnlificRtion  that  will  best  fit  a  man  to  form  n  candid 
and  just  ojnaiou  of  another's  character,  or  to  tell  the  story  of  ]iis  life 
in  the  manner  most  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct.  The  ii;.vurai 
tendency  of  such  a  sentim^t  is  to  exaggerate  mere  trifles  Into  im- 
portanoe^  and  with  all  the  anxiety  there  may  be  to  d9  the  strictly 
jnsti  to  give  too  exalted  an  idea  of  the  man.  The  result  is,  that 
such  lives  too  often  weary  by  their  minuteness,  or  disgust  by  their 
partiality,  raising  their  subject  into  a  hero  whose  glories  are  to  be 
celebrated,  instead  of  regarding  him  as  one  whose  life  is  to  be  faithfully 
writteii,  that  his  virtues  may  serve  for  an  example,  or  his  failings 
operate  as  a  warning,  to  others.  We  must  confess,  therefore,  tluit 
when  these  two  ponderous  octavos  were  placed  in  our  hands^  we  were 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before  us,  and  feared  that  we  should 
find  no  little  trouble  in  our  attempt  to  wade  through  a  son's  record  of 
mere  trivialities  in  his  father's  history,  or  hi"  elaborate  Gnfomiuras  on 
his  many  virtues.  Justice  to  the  autlior  compels  us  to  say  that  such 
ideas  have  not  been  realized.  Without  pretending  to  assert  that  the 
work  is  entirely  free  from  such  blemishes,  we  can  heartily  commend 
It  as  a  correct  and  iaithfnl  acconnt  of  one  whose  life  well  deserves 
snch  a  memorial.  The  style  is  finished  and  elegant,  and  at  times 
verges  on  the  eloqnent;  the  incidents  of  personal  Idstory  that  are  pre- 


pTOTe,  we  doubt  not,  their  safegaard  against  notions  and  SMSinret  tending  so 
vanifestly  to  eril.  The  Rev.  A.  Reed,  of  Norwich,  has  exposed  ?ome  ot*  the 
main  points  of  fallac)'  iu  these  proposed  scbeaies  of  refurmatioo,  lu  his  work 
inUtled  THm  CMtHan  Warrant,  ScMae  of  the  points  reqairo  a  falter  discussion ; 
and  there  is  an  occ!\sinnal  sharpness  of  expression  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Reed's 
argoment.  But  when  good  men,  conscious  of  pure  intentions,  find  themselves 
expelled  to  hitiiittatioitt  and  ealamtiici  of  the  most  offSniiiTe  kind,  not  only  in 
public  and  in  print,  hut  through  many  channtls  which  they  cannot  reach,  it 
voald  be  strange  if  the  solferers  did  not  tometiaies  evince  a  dispositioo  to  speak 
of  snch  eondnet  in  terms  really  deflcriptiTe  of  it  The  notes  of  troth  may  at 
times  sound  harsh,  but  men  who  have  sinned  against  both  truth  and  candour 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  compelled  to  listen  to  a  sound  so  little  agreeable  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  Mr.  Reed  has  acquitted  himself  creditably,  both 
as  to  talent  aad  temper. 
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carved  m,  in  the  maiiit  such  as  poeseas  a  general  and  permanent 
interest,  and  though  we  have  not  many  of  the  doubtful  8hade«  of  cha- 
racter thrown  in,  yet  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
unduly  to  magnify  his  father's  worth,  while  the  tribute  which  is  paid 
to  his  distinguished  talents,  his  hi^^li- toned  f)olitical  principleAy  and  his 
social  worth,  is  not  more  atfectionate  tlian  just. 

Judge  Story  was  a  man  of  world-wide  reputation.  We  might  have 
been  tempted  to  think  that  American  critics,  with  the  natural  dispoei- 
tion  to  exaggerate  the  yalue  of  everything  of  home  growth,  had 
railed  him  too  high,  were  it  not  that  Englishmen,  whoee  authorit7 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  whose  prejudices  would  lin  mtlier  in  a  coii- 
tniry  direction,  fully  concur  in  the  estimate.  Our  present  Chief 
Justice  has  not  hesitated  to  give  him  a  position  as  a  jurist,  second  only 
to  that  of  Blockstone,  while  our  legal  reviews  all  unite  in  their  tes- 
timony to  the  soundness  of  his  decisions  as  a  judge,  and  the  almost 
unrivalled  value  of  his  works  as  a  writer  on  jurisprudence.  But 
though  thus  eminent  in  the  law,  he  was  far  from  ^y^mfini^g  himself  to 
the  dry  subject-  of  lii?  profession — his  powers  were  as  versntil" 
they  were  ])rotoujiil,  and  while  he  lu\d  an  acquaintance  with  tht  I  gal 
%vriters  of  England  ?eidoni  ec^ualled,  he  had  a  familiarity  with  the 
lighter  class  of  its  literature  which  showed  that  his  eminent  success 
had  not  been  purchased  by  the  neglect  of  a  line  of  study  peculiarly 
congenial  to  his  taste.  Few  great  lawyers  have  possessed  so  much  of 
the  poetic  element — his  imagination  was  peculiarly  vivid  and  active, 
and  he  was  not  only  enthusiast ieally  fond  of  work^  (if  romance  and 
poetry,  but  he  indulged  a  little  in  poetical  composition  himself  The 
general  influence  of  these  pursuit:}  is  seen  in  the  style  of  his  judgments, 
so  full  of  eloquence,  and  so  diflerent  from  the  orcfinary  productions  of 
their  class.  America  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  few  of  her 
sons  have  rendered  her  mCKre  useful  service,  and  none  have  done  more 
to  raise  the  chaiacler  fmd  extend  the  fame  of  her  legal  administration. 

Joseph  Story  was  a  New  Englandcr — a  native  of  Marblehf m  I.  u 
fishing  village  in  Massachu'^'-ett^i,  and  a  scion  of  a  good  old  Punian 
stock.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  very  much  of  his  subsequent 
eminence  to  the  wholesome  training  of  that  Puritan  household,  where 
a  noble-minded  mother  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  boy^  and  a  grave 
and  judicious  father  supplied  those  wise  counsels  which  idone  could 
conduct  to  success.  Their  grandson  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
old  couple  were  the  votaries  of  a  gloomy  and  repubive  Calvinism, 
but  he  will  excuse  us  if  we  question  the  accuracy  of  his  decision  on 
this  point.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  they  may  have  held  the 
doctrines  of  that  creed,  which  was  then  maintained  with  a  strictness 
almost  obsolete  now;  but  Mr.  Story's  subsequent  remarks  on  his 
father's  religious  history  may,  at  least,  warrant  the  doubt  whether 
this  gloomy  Calvinism  was  anything  more  than  the  simple  creed  of 
Evangelical  truth.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Justice  Story  early  renounced 
the  opinions  of  his  Puritan  ancestry,  and,  alter  passing  througli  a 
transition  state  of  dark  scepticism,  settled  down  at  last  into  a  respect- 
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able  Unitarian.   This  change  of  reHgioiis  vlain  took        while  ht 

was  at  Harvard  UnWenity,  and  the  explaaatioB  of  it  is  so  noMikabifl^ 

HMt  we  camiol  forbear  alluding  to  it. 

'Cbaaae  of  place  and  compBii&ons  wrought  a  complete  change  of  reUgiout  Tiews. 
The  sterile  rocks  nnd  moaninp  se«  of  Marbl^hpftd  had  oyernww!  h\n  imaeination. 
The  rocks  seemed  like  Fate,  baffling  the  blind  longings  ot  thr  sia  liiu  io  the 
taeming  lazariant  country,  with  its  flower-atrewn  fields,  his  1  i  art  assumed  n<. 
natural  hue  of  cheerfulne<^=,  and  he  nri  Innger  hclievfd  in  the  total  depravity  of 
man.  As  hi'  wandered  under  the  sweeping  elms,  and  saw  the  sinnoos  Charles 
lapsing  qnietly  to  the  sea  throogli  its  forel  InmId,  or  listened  lo  the  *^*aiidernif 
▼oice' of  birds  while  he  trod  the  y  'ny  carp*  t  nf  '  sweet  Auburn,'  ho  could  not  but 
feel  that  God's  blesaiog  was  oa  the  world  and  his  creatures.  The  beauty  of  Mature 
nrored  the  bendBeenee  of  the  Creator.  A  wdght  wu  now  lifted  from  his  heart. 
He  saw  the  shining  thread  of  love  lead  through  all  the  dark  lahyrintha  of  life. 
And  from  being  a  Cahriaist  he  became  a  Unitarian.' 

This  19  oortfiinly  a  very  beautiful  theor}'-  n.'?  to  the  causes  of  IVlr. 
Story's  change,  but  if  it  be  a  true  one,  we  can  only  say  that  he  decides 
on  the  case  of  *  Calvinism  (or  rather  Trinitarianism)  v,  Unitarianism)*^ 
on  principles,  and  in  a  mode,  which  he  certainly  would  never  have 
applied  to  any  question  that  came  under  bis  judicial  cognisance* 
Cnagine  bim  sitting  as  a  judge  to  adjudicate  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a  prisoner,  and  refusing  to  h^r  evidence  or  examine  the  law,  and 
deciding  solely  accordinp:  to  tlie  favourable  or  unfavourable  impression 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  individual  at  the  bar.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
thing  which  liis  son  represents  him  as  doing  in  reference  to  the  most 
importaiit  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  intellect.  There 
ia  a  book  of  God  that  gives  a  decision  on  this  point  that  must  be 
received  by  all  who  admit  its  Divine  origin.  We  do  not  find  that 
Judge  Story,  however  troubled  by  doubts  at  one  period,  was  to  be 
classed  among  those  who  questioned  its  authority;  3''et  we  are  given  to 
underbtand,  that  on  the  most  momentous  question  of  which  it  treats, 
he  came  to  a  decision  without  consulting  it  at  all,  and  was  governed 
solely  by  the  influence  of  surrounding  scenery.  Marblehead  rocks 
made  bim  a  sour  Calvinist;  Cambridge  verdant  meadows  changed  him 
into  a  cfaeerfu],  happy  XJnitariaB.  On  such  a  theory  a  man^s  creed 
might  be  expected  to  alter  with  every  change  of  residence — the 
religions  of  mankind  might  be  apportioned  according  to  the  difTrrpnt 
character  of  scenery  and  locality — all  would  be  equally  right,  and 
all  equally  wrong,  because  all  would  be  harmonious  with  surrounding 
associations,  and  we  should  speedily  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  man, 
being  only  a  creature  of  circumstances,  was  free  from  all  responsibility, 
^ther  for  belief  or  for  conduct.  IrreKgion  has  its  cant,  and  to  us  it  is 
as  offensive  as  the  cant  on  the  other  side. 

Story's  life  is  not  fruitful  of  incident.  It  was  simply  the  career  of 
a  man  who,  combining  great  natural  abilities  with  unwearied  applica- 
tion, gradually  worked  up  Jiis  way  to  power  and  distinction.  His 
legal  talents  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  called  to  the  bench 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  during  a  protracted  course, 
discharged  bis  duties  with  eminent  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction 
to  the  country.   Before  his  judicial  elevation  he  was  a  keen  politician^ 
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IniI  lus  thoroogli  indepeadme  of  cliaraetor  prevented  him  firom  be- 
coming an  eager  and  uneompromismg  partisan.   Indeed,  though  he 

entered  the  legislature  as  a  democrat,  lie  was  frequently  found  the 
gtrenno!is  julvornte  f^f  measures  to  which  his  paii;y  wns  opposed. 
Jeffersun,  then  ihv  democratic  leader,  could  ill  brook  his  mauly  Ihmm  I  am  ^ 
and  his  conduct  towards  btorj  afforded  another  proof  that  the  loudest 
advocates  6C  liberty  are  not  always  prepared  to  work  cot  their  own 
vnnciplea.  In  the  latter  part  cif  hia  life  he  attached  himaelf  to  the  - 
Whig  party;  but  after  his  aasumption  of  the  ermine^  never  took  a  pablio 
part  in  political  strife.  It  was  his  glory,  despite  all  the  obloquy  to 
which  it  exposed  him,  to  be  a  stron<»  opponent  of  America's  monster 
evil — slavery.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  assail  it  even  from  the  bench, 
and  though  opposed  to  the  violence  of  some  of  the  aboUtiouists,  he  was 
desirous  to  employ  all  possible  ^orts  of  conciliation  and  counsel  to 
obtain  emancipation.  In  social  life  he  was  distinguished  by  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  vivacity  of  hia 
manners,  and  the  warmth  of  his  domestic  affections.  He  was  justly 
beloved  by  his  own  family  circle,  and  the  conduct  of  various  public 
hotVim  on  his  death  showed  how  wlde*spread  was  the  esteem  for  his 
worth. 

These  volumes,  we  should  add,  are  euriched  with  many  sketches 
of  eminent  American  statesmen,  which  give  them  considerable  inteieal^ 
and  from  which,  had  our  space  admitted,  we  would  gladly  have  made 
some  extracts. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic,  designed  chirfly  for  the  ttse  of 
Schools,  Colleges,  avd  Private  Gentlemen  who  tcish  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  ihe  rt  (tst.'iiivij  science.    By  the  Author  of  Antidote 
to  Jnjidelityy  &c.,  S/ujri  I  rGiUiae  on  iite  SabbaUif  &C.  London: 
Chapman.  1852. 
"With  a  great  parade  of  originality,  and  treatment  most  contemptuous 
cf  aU  the  logicians,  of  whom  the  writer  seems  only  to  have  heard  of 
Aristotle^  Watts,  Whately,  Leechman,  Mills,  Qlv.  J.  S.  Mill  is  evi- 
dently intenflcd),  \\1^<\  De  Moi^an — with  capital  letters,  to  denote  the  ' 
doin^rs  of  ■  Our  lluuiblo  Selves,'  this  book  is  essentially  a  borrowed 
book!  Till'  only  original  part  is  what  the  author  calls  ai  <^ument  *from 
puriiculai:s  to  particulars,'  and  which  he  lUuatrales  by  <  This  candle 
burnt  me;  therefore^  That  candle  will  bum  me^*  which  we  might 
replace  by— This  man  boxrowed  &om  me;  therefor^  That  man  wiH 
borrow  from  me. 

Accuracy  even  in  copying  does  not  belong  to  our  author;  thu?,  in  his 
table  of  definitions  on  page  14,  he  has  borrowed  the  example  of  the 
watch,  as  well  as  the  table  itself;  but  having  Iteardof  Geneva  watches, 
has  written  Geneva,  where  the  original  has  Germany.  The  examples 
on  page  67  we  have  traced  elsewhere  in  the  very  order  in  which  they 
stand  (saving  the  Uunders  in  the  Latin)^  sod  so  of  much  else  through- 
out the  volume.  Let  the  author  of  the  Antidote  to  Infidelity  remember 
the  fable  of  the  jackdaw* 
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A  Vint  ta  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Ita^,   "By  Madame  Ida 
FtalVFEB,  Author  of  *  A  Woman's  Joainey  Bound  the  Worlds' 

&c.  Translated  by  W.  W.  Dulcken.  Ingram,  Cooke,  k  Co. 
This  is  a  plensant  book;  not  the  less  so,  because  the  writer,  as  she  tells 
us  in  her  concluding  paragraph,  disclaims  *the  idea  of  thrusting  her- 
self forward  into  the  ranks  of  those  gifted  women/  of  whose  travels 
find  MtioMntfilising  uw  haye  had  quite  enongh,  for  some  few  jean  at 
leest.  Now  Ida  Pfeiffiv  teallj  seems  to  have  set  out  simply  from  a 
singnlariy  strong  desire  to  see  foreign  lands ;  while  the  diary  she 
kept  waft  mfrely  to  retain  the  recollectintr^  her  tour,  finrl  to  sup- 
ply an  account  to  her  children  of  the  various  wonders  she  liad  seen. 
Thus  her  nnrrativc  begins  merely  with  alluding  to  the  wish  to  visit 
the  Holy  Laud,  which  she  had  cherished  for  many  years,  and  the 
arrangements  she  mede^-indading  making  her  will-'-eie  in  Ifareht 
1842,  she  set  forth  from  Vienna  bj  the  8tsamboat»  down  the  Danube. 
Like  all  travellers,  Ida  Pfeiffer  expresses  her  admiration  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  she  naively  remarks,  '  I  could  only  wish  that  I  were  a  poet, 
*  that  I  nii'jht  fitly  portray  the  magnificent  gorgeousness  of  the  sight.* 
The  most  curious  portiun>  of  h  lady's  travels  in  the  East  generally 
relate  to  female  society,  and  to  tiiis  our  authoress,  though  without  any 
tfrevionsly  preooaceiTed  theoriesi  psid  much  attention.  This  is  her 
nrst  impremion  of  the  women  of  CkmstaDtinople: 

*  In  the  garden  whieh  it  fct  apart  tt  the  pluce  of  meeting  of  tiie  TUfUtb  women, 

several  hut  drerl  iadies  rr  clined  i  n  the  grass  in  varioos  gronp'^,  surrounded  by  their 
children  aad  nurses,  the  latter  of  whom  are  all  negrcsees.  Many  of  these  Turkish 
vomen  were  tngtokiDg  pipes  of  tobacco  with  extreme  enjoyment,  and  drinking 
coffee.  They  seemed  also  partial  to  daiuties ;  most  of  them  were  provided  with 
raisins,  figs,  sugared  nnts,  and  cakes.  &c.,  and  ate  as  much  as  the  littie  ones.  They 
seemed  to  treat  their  slaves  kindly;  the  black  servants  sat  among  their  mistresses, 
and  munched  away  Immly.  As  no  one  of  the  male  sex  was  present,  aU  were 
unveiled  ;  F  noriced  many  pretty  faces  among  them,  but  not  a  single  instance  of 
rare  or  bu  ikmg  beauty.  Fancy  large  brilllaot  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  broad  faces,  and 
Stt  occasional  tendency  to  corpulence,  and  you  have  the  lading  portraits.  Smallpox 
niiitt  be  rather  prevakot  in  these  parts,  for  I  saw  marka  of  it  on  many  Aoce*' 

Ida  Pfeiffer  saw  most  of  the  *  lions' of  Constantinople  during  lur  stay, 

including  tl;f'  interior  of  the  four  principal  mosques;  these  she  only 
just  mentions,  which  is  as  well,  since,  possessing  no  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, her  descriptions — as  is  the  case  with  those  of  manv  other  more 
ostentatioui>  tiaveller&  —  would  be  more  likely  to  mislead  thou  to  in- 

Our  traTeller  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  country 
surrounding  Smyrna;  the  cypresses,  olives,  oleanders  in  full  blossoniy 

and  the  pomegranate  trees  with  their  deep  crimson  flowers,  forming  a 
rich  foreground,  while  *the  wild  and  rug-ged  rocks  on  the  one  side  of 
the  valley,'  had  a  singularly  picturci-que  effect.  In  Smyrna,  too,  siio 
found  the  most  Ueuuiiiul  women  she  had  yet  seen.  They  were  Greeks, 
and  we  believe  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  women  over  the  Turkish 
in  this  point  is  eenerally  admitted  From  Smyrna  she  sailed  to  Rhodes, 
where  she  pusuied  some  of  the  inhabitants  bj  inquiring  after  ■  the  site  of 
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the  cetebmted  Colossus.*  The  aeeoiiDt  of  this  wonder  IdA  bad  doalrtless 
read  in  her  Bobool  books,  but  she  is  eTidenU7  whollj  ignorant  of  the 

history  of  this  island,  which  seems  to  have  in  turn  been  the  vantage- 
point  of  each  successive  dynasty  that  lorded  it  over  the  Ea^t.  She 
was.  however,  much  frnitilied  with  the  remain:^:  of  the  huihliiig'=  that 
bel'itii^cd  to  the  Kniirhts  ot  St.  John;  remarkiuLS  like  a  pious  Catholic, 
that  tiitty  iiave  departed  tu  a  better  home,  irom  hence  ahe  sailed  to 
Beyrout,  and  from  thenoe  to  Joppa. 

Ab  might  be  expected,  Ida  Pfeifier*s  aoeonntof  Jerasa]em»  and  all  its 
holy  plaoes,  is  ^iven  with  fall  assurance  of  faith  ;  and  she  visits  the  Via 
DolorosjT,  and  Pilate's  house,  and  that  of  St.  Veronica,  and  the  grave  of 
St.  Nicodemus,  with  as  complete  a  freedom  from  every  heterodox  mis- 
giving, as  the  all-believing  pilgrim  of  the  ninth  or  tentli  centuries.  She, 
however,  is  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the  scandalous  riots  which 
distiDgaish  Eestert  on  wbldi  oeearion»  the  old  sttlft  of  the  fiastem  and 
Western  Chnrches  seems  annnaUj  resnmed,  and  the  spiritual  weapons 
of  anathema  and  excommunication  are  supplied  by  the  more  tangible 
ones  of  cudgels,  and  broken  heads,  and  combats,  from  whence  some 
are  often  carried  away  dead.    *  What  opinion  can  these  nations,  whom 

*  we  call  inlidel,  have  of  us  Christians,  when  they  see  with  what  hatred 
'  and  virulence  each  sect  pursues  the  other  Y  is  her  very  proper  remark« 
The  sterility  of  the  neighboorliood  of  Jemsskm  mrwk  her»  and  the 
utter  absence  of  both  birds  and  insects;  the  latter  defideni^,  however* 
rather  belongs  to  the  advanced  seascm  of  the  year  when  she  visited 
Syria.    She  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  with  *a  feeling  of  painful  emotion 

*  mingled  with  awp,  at  the  wreck  of  the  works  of  proud  and  mighty 

*  nations;'  a  little  s  riptural  knowledge  would  have  told  her  that,  'the 
cities  of  the  plain  '  bad  little  splendour  to  boast  of.  A  pleasant 
scriptural  inddent  oceuned  in  her  homeward  journey,  when,  arriving 
at  a  Bedouin*  encampment,  they  asked  for  a  draught  of  water,  but,  as 
in  the  days  of  Sisera,  some  dishes  of  excellent  butter-milk  were  brought 
out  to  them  instead.  *  Never,*  says  she,  '  did  I  partake  anything  with 
80  keen  a  relish.'  The  extreme  cold  of  the  night-^  in  Palestine  sur- 
prised our  traveller.  Even  on  th*  12th  of  June,  she  tells  us,  that 
although  she  slept  in  a  tent,  their  thick  clothes  were  scarcely  bufficient 
to  shiSd  them  from  the  night  air.  Towards  eight  o'clock,  this  severe 
cold  was  succeeded  by  intense  heat,  and  during  the  day  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  head  thickly  covered,  for  fear  of  a  coup  de  toieiL  The 
extreme  ugliness  of  the  Syrian  women,  their  dull  brown  complexions, 
matted  hair,  and  flat  figures,  astonished  our  traveller.  Even  in  tho 
harem  of  the  Pacha,  not  a  single  beautiful  woman  was  to  be  seen, 
but  there  embonpoint  prevailed.  According  to  her  views,  these 
caged  women  seemed  like  great  clilldien;^  only  with  a  degree  of 
indoleooe  which  ehildrea  certainly  do  not  eachibit.  They  were  veiy 
inquisitive  about  her  dress,  and  offered  her  a  portion  of  all  tlidr  eat* 
ables ;  *  their  features  are  so  entirely  without  any  fixed  character  or 
'  expression,'  she  says»  *  that  X  do  not  think  these  women  capable  of 
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'deep  pMsionfl  or  Miiigciy  eitlier  good  or  bad.*  In  tlas,  Idii  Pleiftr 
k  most  probablj  mistaken,  and  fhe  sterner  judgment  pronoaneed  hf 
Haniet  Martinean  we  ahdoM  aoeei»t  as  much  nearer  the  truth. 

From  Bf^vront  our  traveller  proceeded  in  n  Greek  vessel,  amidst  all 
maiiiirr  of  discomtorts,  to  Alexandria,  where  she  endured  nine  days* 
quaraatine.  She  was  struck  with  tlie  European  appearance  of  the 
city,  and  the  motley  character  of  the  inhabitants, — • 

•Franks  in  the  costume  of  their  country,  among  ibe  turbans  and  fez  caps  of  the 
irieotals ;  and  tall  women  tn  their  blue  gowns  wandciiilg  amid  the  half-naked 
forms  of  the  Arabs  and  Bedouins.  Here,  a  negro  running  with  ability  behind  his 
master,  who  trotted  along  on  a  noble  horse:  there,  Prankish  Udies  mounted  on 
asses,  sad  sotnfaif  firom  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  qoarautine  ho«ue:  this  sight 

made  a  pecn'iar  inipre=^<;inn  nn  me   There  was  a  prrn*  t^cnl  to  seeroattd  the 

oanal :  barques  caiue  and  departed;  long  processioos  of  camels  moved  to  and  fro; 
^  soUkis  passed  by,  to  the  soaad  of  mifitsrf  masie,  to  eaareisa  ia  the  aci|^ 
teHag  sqaate;  tbcte  was  oontioaally  something  new  to  see.' 

She  took  her  Toyage  to  CairOy  in  an  Arabian  barque,  and  wasmuob 
itniek  with  the  kindneaa  of  the  Arab  women  on  bowd* 

*  They  wished  nie  tn  nccrpt  a  shnr*^  of  evervthing  they  j^ossessed,  nnd  piiTc  me 
a  portion  of  each  of  their  dishes.  When  we  landed  at  a  village,  the  inhabitanta 
would  inquire,  by  signs,  if  I  wislied  for  anything.  I  wanted  nrilk,  eggs,  and  bread, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  ask  for  them  in  Arabic,  so  T  had  recourse  to  drawing;  :  for 
instance,  I  made  a  portrait  of  a  cow,  gave  an  Arab  woman  a  bottle  and  some 
moner,  and  made  signs  to  her  to  milk  her  cow  and  fill  my  bottle.  In  the  same 
mj  I  drew  a  hen  and  some  ^ggs  beside  her*  jjiointsd  to  the  hen  with  a  shake  of  way 
head,  aod  thon  to  the  e!?gf<!  with  a  nod,  counting  on  the  woman's  fingers  how  flUUIj 
she  was  to  bring  me.    In  tins  way  1  always  managed  to  get  on.' 

Two  days  she  floated  pleasantly  on  the  Nile,  the  villages  increasing 
in  size,  and  the  mosques  and  country  houses  becoming  more  frequent 
aa  they  approaehed  Cairo.  On  the  third  day  thej  entered  the  Belta, 
mid  disembarked  at  Buhik.  Here  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  crowded 
•treets  of  Cairo. 

*  Many  of  the  streets  are  nnrrow,  that  when  loaded  camels  meet,  one  roust 
always  be  led  into  a  by -street  until  the  other  has  passed.  Here  are  people  mounted 
on  donkeys,  and  horses  towering  shove  the  moving  mass ;  but  the  a&&es  appear  like 
pigmies  beside  the  high,  lofty-looking  camels,  which  do  not  lose  their  proud 
deroeanonr  even  nn^er  their  heavy  bnrtbens.  Men  often  slip  by  nnder  the  heads 
of  the  camels ;  the  riders  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  houses,  and  the  mass  of 
psdsstiisas  winds  dezteronsly  between.  Here  sre  water-carriers,  vendors  of  goods, 
numerous  blind  mt-n  srroping  their  way  with  sticks,  and  aring  bssker^  of  fruit, 
bread,  or  other  provision?,  for  sale;  numerous  children,  some  of  tht^m  running 
abontthe  atneti,  and  others  playing  before  the  hoose^oors;  and  hutly,  Egyptian 
ladies,  who  ride  on  asses  to  pay  their  visits,  and  com*'  in  long  p^oces^ion  with  their 
children  and  negro  servants.  Let  the  reader  further  imagine  the  cries  of  tlie 
TcndoTs,  the  thonting  of  the  driverg  and  paisengcrs,  the  tmimed  screams  of  flying 
women  and  children,  the  quarrels  which  frequently  arise,  and  the  peculiar  talkative- 
ness and  noisiness  of  these  people,  and  he  can  &nc7  wlnt  an  effect  tlie  whole  nrast 
have  on  the  nerves  of  a  stranger.' 

In  the  new  palace  of  Mehemet  Ali,  everything  is  after  the  Euro* 
pean  model;  even  the  dining-room  bat  'a  large  table,  handsome 
ehaira^  and  two  ddeboards.'  Thilj,  the  despot  of  Egypt  must  have 
imposed  a  heaTj  penance  on  himself,  in  thus  adopting  customs  so 
opposite  to  those  of  the  East.  Even  hia  religioaa  acmplea  bad  to 
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yield  to  bis  zealous  adoption  of  the  forms  of  European  civilization,  for 
on  the  wall  is  hung  nn  oil  painting  of  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Our 
spirited  traveller  ascended  one  of  the  pyrumids,  and  also  made  a  journey 
to  the  Red  Sea.  On  her  way  thither,  she  suddenly  descried  it,  uad 
cidling  to  her  servant,^ 

'Pdatei  Mt  tte  tea  to  Ub,  maA  expressed  my  snrprise  ve  bad  sorted  it  m 

soon.  He  maintaiDed,  however,  that  wliat  I  beheld  was  not  the  sea,  but  a  fata 
morgana.  At  first  I  refused  to  believe  him,  because  the  thing  seemed  so  real. 
Bat  after  an  hotur  had  elapsed*  we  found  we  were  as  far  from  the  sea  as  ever ; 
and  at  length  the  mirage  TanMked.  I  did  not  behold  the  real  sea  nntil  six  on  tka 
following  monung,  when  it  apfeartd  txaetlj  Mke  the  phsaiom  of  tiie  pneedinff 

evening.' 

Ida  X^ieilier  returned  tu  Europe,  touching  at  Malta  and  Sicily.  At  the 
latter  place  she  visited  Messma  aiid  Fdenao^  and  expresses  much  admi- 
ratioii  at  the  beantifataeeiierj,  and  especially  the  unexampled  fertUitj 

of  the  surrounding  country.  Her  homeward  journey  was  continaed 
through  Italy,  where  her  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  obtained  her  some 
additional  advantages,  not  the  lenst  being  an  audience  with  the  Pope, 
his  especial  blessing,  and  permisalini  to  kiss  his  slipper.  The  journal 
of  her  return  through  Italy  contains  merely  a  few  notices  of  the  chief 
olgects.  This  is  as  well,  since  a  writer,  unless  really  acquainted 
with  the  arts^  conld  not  fail  to  fall  into  nnmerons  mistakes,  and  moat 
piobahly  wonld  dMeribe  that  which  was  least  worth  describing.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1842,  Ida  PfeiiSer  reached  her  native  town  in 
safety,  *and  had  the  happiness  of  finding  my  beloved  ones  all  well. 

*  During  my  journey,*  she  rt ma  rks,  '1  had  seen  much,  endured  many 

*  hardships,  and  had  found  very  few  things  as  I  imagined  them  to  be.' 
This  last  remark,  we  think,  will  be  assented  to  by  most  travellers. 
We  hftTe  been  much  pleased  with  this  unpretending  little  yolome^  and 
lecommend  it  to  our  readers. 

Tk$  United  States'  Exploring  ExpedttUm* 

Narrative  of  the  United  Stated  Exploring  Expedition  during  the 
years  1838.  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842.  By  Charles  Wilkes, 
U.S.N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  In  two  volumes, 
with  numerous  engravings.  Loudon:  Ingram,  Cooke,  4  Co. 
1868. 

The  squadron  whoae  voyagings  over  the  glebe  are  presented  in 

this  English  republication  of  the  American  original,  and  which 
quitted  the  shores  of  the  United  States  on  the  18th  of  August,  1836, 
consisted  of  the  following  vessels :  the  Vincennes,  n  pl<x)p  of  wfir,  of 
780  tons ;  the  Peacock,  a  sloop  of  war,  of  650  tons ;  the  Porpoise,  a 

§un  brig,  of  32  tons;  the  tender  Sea-GuU,  of  110  tons;  the  tender 
lying-Fish,  of  96  tons;  and  the  Belief,  a  new  Teasel,  originally 
intended  ae  a  atore-ahip  for  the  navy.  Standing  right  acrosa  tlte 
Atlantic,  the  squadron  touched  at  Madeira;  thence  bj  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  it  struck  over  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Running  south,  it  rounded 
Cape  Horn ;  and  after  a  considerable  delay  at  Terra  Del  Fuego,  made 
for  Valparaiso.  Chili  and  Peru  being  surveyed,  a?  Brazils  had  been 
beibre,  Commander  Wilkes  set  out  to  explore  Polyne^^ia.    He  begun 
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with  the  little'known  western  group  of  islands,  called  bj  him  the 
Panmotu  Group,  or,  as  it  is  denominated  in  the  Society's  Atlas,  *the 

Low  Arcliipphipro.'  Proceeding  easterly  he  visited  tho  S;imofin  Islands, 
and  then  sailed  to  New  South  Wales,  preparatory  to  a  ciui^o  in  the 
Antarctic  regions.  His  object  being  accomplished,  Commander  Wilkes 
put  his  ship's  prows  towards  the  north,  called  at  New  Zealand,  surveyed 
the  Fecgee  Iskuids  and  the  Sandwich  Idands^  and  then  running  to  the 
north-east,  came  upon  America  on  the  side  oppo.sitc  to  that  on  which 
he  had  left  it  Then  he  surveyed  Oregon  and  California.  The 
Columbia  River  was  his  extreme  point  on  the  Western  Coast  of 
America.  Hetlion  prepared  for  hi?  k  turn  voyage.  He  again  vi-ited 
Polynesia,  and  proceeded  to  tlm  jf  hiliippine  I^ands.  He  circumnavi- 
gated Africa,  and  so  entering  the  Atlantic,  made  his  way  to  New 
Yorit;  which  he  rsached  in  June,  1842,  after  an  absence  of  fire  yean. 

This  great  achievement,  in  the  performance  of  which  Commander 
Wilkes  visited  and  surveyed  all  the  least  known  parts  of  the  globes 
is  set  forth  in  these  volumes,  we  presume,  by  the  navigator  himself,  in 
a  simple,  iiTiprt^tending,  earnest,  and,  for  the  most  part,  corrpctly 
written  narrative,  which  betits  both  the  subject  and  the  sailor-character. 
We  commend  the  writer  for  saying  so  little  of  himself,  but  we  feel 
the  want  of  information  respecting  some  of  his  associates.  Placed  as 
he  was,  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  expedition,  he  might  well  have 
informed  the  reader  what  scientific  men  he  carried  with  him,  rather 
than  have  left  us,  as  he  has  rjonf,  to  rlifoover  thf*  prf^'-enoeof  such 
persons  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Equally  appropriate  would 
Lave  been  a  distinct  statement  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
undertaking.  These  deficiencies,  however,  if  they  are  not  to  be  s<;;t 
down  to  modesty,  certainly  contrast  fatrouraUy  with  that  proneness  to 
display  and  boasting  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  American 
character;  and  while  we  excuse  them  on  the  ground  of  their  amiable 
morn!  aspect,  we  rendily  acknowledge  that,  in  its  general  qualitif?,  tlie 
execution  of  this  narrative  comes  near  to  perfection.  We  might, 
indeed,  have  here  and  there  desired  a  greater  amount  of  information 
respecting  religious  opinions  and  usages;  and  we  quite  think  that  our 
young  friends  would  have  been  thankful  fye  more  anecdote  and  detail ; 
but  considering  the  immense  space  of  land  and  water  traversed,  and 
the  rwy  numerous  tribes  and  nations  visited,  the  narrator  has  not 
bf%n  nnsncref'sful  in  giving  to  his  ptorv  the  interest  which  can  arise 
only  from  minute  particulars  regard  in  l'  human  life  and  human  de«tinY. 
It  was  an  exploring  expedition  which  Captain  Wilkes  commanded. 
This  character  seems  never  to  have  been  forgotten.  Tn  the  equip- 
ment»  e?ery  preparation  was  made  which  was  likely  to  promote  the 
advance  of  general  and  scientific  knowledge.  An  interesting  sight  it 
is  to  see  a  number  of  the  best  instructed  and  most  cultivated  men  of 
the  civilized  part-^  of  the  eart]i,  combining  and  going  forth  with  all  the 
array  of  materi;il  and  scicntitic  power  which  the  nineteenth  century 
can  give,  and  very  much  of  the  high  moral  culture  of  the  Gospel,  in 
order  to  visit  and  survey  unknown  or  little  known  countries,  tu  iorn. 
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an  aeqadiitanee  with  Iwrbtfoos  and  semi-lMurliaTOiis  tribes,  to  commn- 
oicate  to  such  some  notion  of  ciTilised  life,  to  aid  such  in  some  degree 

to  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  existence,  and  to  enrich  the  several 
sciences  which  enh'^ht^n  and  refine  our  nature  and  anfrment  man's 
power  at  once  over  the  earth  and  over  himself.  Sucii  i>  the  sight 
which  is  presented  in  these  volumes.  Nor  is  the  gratiticutiou  pro- 
duced hy  their  perusal  abated  by  the  intrusion  of  any  low,  sordid,  or 
brutal  passion*  Commander  WUkes,  possessed  of  a  high  moral  tone» 
and  of  great  firmness  of  character,  aware  of  the  responsibility  under 
which  he  lay  in  visiting  so  many  foreign  and  heathen  nations,  had  the 
skill  to  preserve  discipline  in  his  vessels  without  the  employment  of 
severity,  and  to  mnke  his  cinintry's  flag  roperted  without  resorting  to 
force;  one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  last  remark  only  serve  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  true,  and  to  excite  our  wonder  that  so  large 
u  portion  of  the  semi-barbarous  climes  of  the  earth  should  have  been 
visited  at  so  small  a  cost  of  human  quiet  and  human  life.  The  absence 
of  disturbance  and  oonfliet  renders  the  narrative  lass  eacdting  than  the 
voyages  and  travels  of  an  earlier  date,  jmd  mjiy  cause  the  lovers  of 
adventure  to  feel  a  little  want  in  the  perusal,  but  cannot  fail  to  ati'ord  a 
deep  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  man  and  to  the  Christian,  who  knows 
how  frequently,  iu  previous  expeditions,  both  civilization  and  the 
Gospel  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  before  the  eyes  of  ignorant 
and  brutish  races,  who  were  made  more  foul  and  more  degraded  by 
contact  with  Europeans.  The  contents  of  this  work  are  very  various. 
Almost  every  8ul>ieet  that  can  relate  to  half  civilized  tribes,  and  excite 
a  question  in  tlu  reader's  mind,  is  here  touched  on,  or  treated  with 
some  degree  of  fulness.  Provided  with  scientific  instruments,  the 
learned  men  on  board  the  ships  explored  the  countries  visited,  botaoi* 
eaUy,  geologically,  meteorologically,  and  astronomically;  and  if  the 
results  of  their  investigation  are  mainly  reserved,  as  we  suppose,  to 
fill  the  pages  of  expressly  scientific  works,  much  valuable  information 
is  present<>d  in  several  parts  of  this  general  account,  which  will  instruct 
the  well-iiit'ormed  as  well  as  interest  the,  ordmarv  reader.  In  every- 
thing that  relates  to  the  general  aspect  and  productions  of  the  numerous 
countries  Tisited,  and  in  regard  to  the  origin,  language,  condition, 
character,  and  usages  of  the  inhabitanti^  full  and  minute  particulars 
are  supplied;  so  that  the  work  forms  a  sort  of  miniature  cyclopedia  of 
the  less  cultivated  portions  of  the  globe. 

There  are  several  grent  social  questions  towards  the  solution  of 
which  the  attentive  reader  will  find  help  in  these  volumes.  One 
impression  at  least  lie^  too  much  on  the  surface  to  escape  any  thought- 
ful mind.  All  these  nations  and  all  these  tribes  are  men;  they  are 
each  and  all  members  of  the  one  great  human  fiunily.  Whererer  their 
dwelling-place,  whatever  th^  condition,  whatever  their  hue. — from 
New  York  to  the  extreme  regions  of  the  south,  and  from  Manilla  to 
Madeira,  and  from  New  Zealand  to  California — they  are  all  men,  they 
have  all  heads  to  think,  and  hearts  to  feel,  and  souls  to  save.  This  fact 
can  no  longer  be  denied.  Such  a  narrative  as  tbatof  Commander  Wilkes 
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will  hereafter  pfeTent  the  fact  from  being  any  mere  bfinked.  SlaTerj 

has  for  ever  lost  one  of  its  excuses.  No,  they  are  not — those  coloirred 
people  are  not  necessarily  doomed  races.  Lower  in  ron<lition  than  some 
Europeans  they  are;  but  equally  are  they  now  and  then  tbund  ponse^sed 
ef  virtues  of  which  other  Europeans  are  destitute,  while  as  soon  as  the 
exdtement  from  without  comes^thst  excitement  which  seems  e 
aeceaeaiy  first  impulse  in  the  peth  of  dvilisation — they  begin  to 
make  prepress,  and  give  promise  in  time  of  acquiring  and  displejing 
the  higher  qualitiee  of  Ciuistiftn  eiviUsttion.  This  pleasing  prospect 
is  offered  in  t}iis  work  specially  in  connexion  with  the  labour  of  the 
Missionary,  and  most  satisfactory  must  it  be  to  the  lover  of  the  Gospel 
to  find  here  repeated  proofs  of  the  very  various  and  very  ample  good, 
even  of  a  material  kind,  conferred  on  the  world  by  thti  spontaneous 
exertions  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  reports  hearing  on  this  point  made  by  Commander  Wilkes  are 
the  more  valuabls^  because  they  are  the  words  of  a  sailor,  and  not  of  a 
professed  teacher  of  relif^ion,  and  because  they  come  up  naturally,  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative,  as  a  simple  record  of  f;icts.  And  such  is 
the  degree  and  extent  of  this  benign  operation  on  the  general  culture 
of  the  globe,  that  great  as  in  these  civilized  parts  is  the  progress 
made  and  the  prospect  given,  especially  of  late  jrears,  scarcely  less 
remarkable  is  tiie  improvement  that  has  been  began  or  completed  in 
the  darker  parts  of  the  earth.  Certainly  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
religion,  when  grieved  by  the  vices  and  oppressions  of  our  old  civi- 
lization, mav  find  some  rf^lief  bv  sailing  with  this  circumnavigator 
into  remote'  rprrjons,  which  have,  somewhat  too  hastily*  perhaps,  been 
designated  baibarous;  he  may  beiiold  points  of  light  with  which 
to  cheer  his  mind.  Nor  have  we  found  it  possible,  in  the  survej 
which  this  book  has  led  us  to  make^  wholly  to  shat  oat  the  feeliDg 
that  the  wide  earth  is  preparing  for  a  great  ordinal  change^  if  not  for 
the  second  advent  of  its  liedeemer. 

Among  the  in«'t;niee'?  of  the  improvement  effected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  our  age  has  fallen  on  one  which  deserves  remark, 
not  so  much  for  any  rich  fruits,  as  for  the  barrenness  of  the  soil. 
The  eastern  islands  of  the  Low  Archipelago  in  Polynesia  are  rarely 
visited  bj  Europeans,  except  to  procure  pearls;  and  then,  the  viaitors 
are  ver^  unfitted  to  leave  a  salataiy  influence  behind.  The  natives^ 
in  consequence,  are  in  a  very  low  condition.  Yet  has  the  gospd 
proved  of  essential  service  even  in  their  secular  relations.  Thus  does 
Captain  Wilke?^  ?how  the  favourable  eirect  of  Christianity  in  the 
island  called  Karaka,  one  of  the  Paumotu  group: 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  differpnee  that  prerailpd  between 
these  uatives  and  those  of  the  Disappointment  Islands,  which  we  had  just  left. 
The  Inlf'Civilization  of  the  natives  of  Raraka  was  very  marked,  and  it  appeared 
as  though  we  had  issued  out  of  darkm-s?  into  lipfht.  Tht-y  showed  a  modest  dispo- 
sition, aod  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome.  \\  e  were  not  long  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to 
awribe  it ;  the  missionary  had  been  at  work  ha«,  and  hie  eMrtfona  had  been  based 
upon  a  firm  foundation;  the  savage  had  been  changed  to  a  reasonable  creature. 
Among  the  inhabitaatt  was  a  natiTe  miflaionary  who  had  been  uutrunMntal  in  this 
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-work.   If  the  mistionaries  hsd  effected  notfainf  else,  they  ironld  deserre  the 

thanks  of  all  those  who  roam  over  this  wide  expanse  of  oceaOf  and  incur  its  many 
fiDkuowQ  and  hiddea  dangers.  Here  all  siiipwrecked  mariners  would  be  sure  of 
kind  treatment,  aad  •  ibiire  of  the  few  comibTti  these  people  poaien.  No  savage 
inistToat  and  fenr  were  se<»n  here.  The  women  and  children  came  about  ns, 
receiving  our  trities;  they  showed  much  joy  and  cariosity  at  the  sight  of  us,  and 
were  eager  to  supply  onr  wants.  I  wa«  padrtientarly  struck  with  the  modest  and 
quiet  beliaviour  of  the  native  missionary,  who  wss  a  Tahitian  ;  he  kept  himself 
aloof,  whilst  ail  the  others  were  crowding  roand  to  partake  in  the  presents  we 
wetv  dtstribotiii^,  snd  seemed  iniich  gratified  tod  wtooisbed  when  I  seleeted  hin& 
out  as  the  recipient  of  ;i  pit. sent  similar  to  the  one  I  had  given  to  the  oliiof. 
This  was  the  first  island  on  which  we  observed  the  dawning  of  Christianity  and 
eiTilization.  The  native  miisioDaries,  although  they  are  still  igooraat  of  most  of 
the  duties  enjoined  upon  a  Christian,  still  do  much  good  in  preparing  the  way. 
Many  learn  to  read,  and  some  even  to  write,  under  their  tuition ;  yet  they  have  many 
impediraeuts  thrown  iu  the  way  of  their  efforts  by  the  introduction  of  spirits  by 
the  whites.  The  old  chief  and  others  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  it ;  and  the 
vessels  resorting  here  for  the  pearl -fishery  generally  employ  native  divers^  aod  pay 
them  for  the  most  part  in  rum  or  win  sky.* — vol.  i,  pp.  121,  122. 

Lest  tlie  reports  we  have  made  of  the  tokens  of  improvement  vi.sible 
in  the  world  should  produce  an  undue  impression,  we  advert,  in  con- 
clusiou,  to  a  dark,  a  very  black  feature,  which  still  Hxes  its  blot  on 
hnmtititjr.  Hob  work  pats  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  hntnan  aoerifiees 
and  cannibfllum  still  sorrive.  In  the  Feijee  Islands,  where  religious 
opinions  are  foand  wbich  in  fonn  resemble  some  tli  u  prevail  around 
us,  both  humnn  sacrifices  and  cannibiUigm  are  practised  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  very  revolting  forms. 

*•  Formnl  humnn  pfjcrifices  amon?  the  Feejees  are  frequent.  The  Tictims  are 
usually  tai».cu  Ituiu  u  aisiaut  tril)ci  aud  when  not  supplied  by  war  or  violent  tbejT 
are  at  times  obtained  by  negotiation.  Al^er  being  selected  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  k  a  tii^e  to  he  fettened.  When  about  to  be  sacrificed,  they  are  compf^llf-d 

to  sit  upou  the  groiuid  with  their  feet  drawn  under  their  thighs,  and  their  arms 
pfaMcd  elosid  bdbre  them.  In  tlus  poiitioo  they  are  boand  so  tightly  Aat  diey  eaii* 
not  stir  or  more  a  joint  They  are  then  placed  in  tho  iiRual  oven,  u^n  hot  stones, 
and  covered  with  leaves  and  earth,  when  they  are  roasted  alive.  AV  hen  the  body 
ieeoekedflt  tstidceo  from  the  oven  and  carried  to  theenbore  (' spirit<hoiise*^, 
when  it  is  offered  to  the  gods,  aud  is  afterwards  removed  to  be  cut  up  and  distri- 
buted to  be  eaten  by  the  people.  Human  sacrifices  are  a  preliminary  to  almost  all 
their  andertakings.  When  a  new  enbore  is  buih,  a  party  goes  out  and  seiies  the 
first  person  they  meet,  whom  they  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  when  a  large  canoe  is 
launched,  the  first  person — man  or  woman — whom  they  encounter  is  hiid  hold  of 
and  carried  home  for  a  feast.  Human  sacrifices  are  also  among  the  rites  periormed 
at  the  funerals  of  chiefs,  when  akures  are  in  teme  instances  put  to  deadk  The 
eating  of  human  flesh  is  not  confined  to  ca-^t's  of  sacrifice  for  religious  purposes, 
but  is  practised  from  habit  and  taste.  The  ex  stence  of  cannibalism,  independent  of 
enperetidovt  actions,  has  been  doubted  by  many.  There  can  be  no  qnestton  that 
although  it  imy  h;ive  originated  as  a  sacred  rite,  it  is  continued  in  tho  Feejee 
group  for  the  mere  pieasore  of  <»ting  human  flesh  as  food.  Their  fondness  for  it 
will  be  nnderstoed  from  the  eastern  they  have  of  sending  portioos  of  it  to  their 
friends  at  a  distance,  as  an  acceptable  present ;  and  the  gift  is  eaten  even  if  decom- 
position has  begun  before  it  is  received.  So  highly  do  tbey  esteem  this  food,  that 
the  greatest  praise  they  can  bestow  on  a  delicacy  is  to  say  that  it  is  as  tender  as  a 
dead  man.  Even  their  sacrifices  are  made  more  frequent,  not  merely  to  gratify 
feelings  of  revenge,  bn'  tn  indulge  their  taste  for  this  horrid  food.  In  respect  to 
this  propensity  they  atft-ci  no  disguise;  I  have  myself  frequently  spoken  with  them 
concerning  it,  and  received  but  one  answer,  both  from  chiefls  and  common  people, 
that  it  was  'viuaka*— good.  The  bodies  of  enemies  shun  in  battle  are  always 
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eatf^n.  Tfio  flr<;h  of  women  is  preferred  to  that  of  men,  and  stratapem  and  Tiolf^nre 
are  resorted  to  for  obtaining  it.  When  they  set  little  value  on  the  Jives  of  their 
am  eoontiTineti,  it  it  not  to  be  expee«Ml  that  they  should  regird  thow  of 
foreigners.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  while  holding  intercourse  w  ith  tliein.  to  be 
continually  guarded  against  their  murderous  designs,  wbjch  tbey  are  always 
meditating  for  the  sake  of  the  property  about- the  penoo,  or  to  ohlifai  the  body  tor 
food.  Several  recent  instances  are  related  irhere  crews  of  veeieil  vintlog  tkcee 
islands  have  been  pal  to  death.' — ^roL  ii.  pp.  62—67,  abridged. 

<  TkB  Rdifiom  Condition  of  Ckrittendom^  exhUnied  in  a  seriet  tf 
Papers  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Organization  of 
the  EvnvgiUcnl  Alliance.   Edited  bv  the  Rev.  Edward  Steane, 
D.D.,  one  ot' th(  Honorary  Secretaries.    8vo.    Nisbet.  1852. 
This  portly  volume,  ot  more  than  six  hundred  pagetj,  treats  of  the 
State  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  influences  favoumUe  or  iin- 
&Toarable  to  its  advancement  In  Great  Britun,  Ireland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Algeria,  and  the 
United  States.     The  '  contents'  of  the  volume,  giving  the  various 
topics,  and  the  names  of  the  wn'tpr?,  will  suffice  to  assure  the  reader 
that  a  scries  of  papers  from  such  men,  on  such  subjects,  must,  taken 
together,  be  of  great  value. 
An  Inguiry  int9  Buman  Naiure*   Bj  John  G.  Macyicak,  D.D» 

8vo.  Sntherland.  1858. 
B7  human  nature,  In  this  treatise,  Dr.  Macvicar  means  human 
nature  in  the  sense  of  Bishop  Butler — that  is,  human  nature  in  the 
conditifjn  proper  to  it,  according  to  the  primary  laws  of  the  human 
constitiitiun.  The  chapters  of  which  the  treatise  consists  bear 
the  following  titles  : —  '  Introduction  —  The  Charucteristics  of 
Human  ^Nature — The  Unity  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul  — The 
Aetiyity  and  Liberty  of  Man^On  Belief,  and  the  Limiu  of  Intdlect 
in  Man — The  First  Principle  of  Morals — Of  Han  as  a  Member  in  this 
World — Of  Instincts,  Appetites,  Habit,  Custom — The  Emotive  Sys- 
tem in  Human  Nature^ — Of  Volition  and  Perception — Of  I^^rs^nnlity 
and  Reason — Of  the  Memory  and  Sufrj^estion — Of  Taste  and  Con- 
science.* We  scarcely  need  say  that  this  is  a  very  respectable  bill  of 
fare,  and  ve  can  honestly  say  that  in  a  volume  extending  over  little 
more  than  two  hundred  pages,  this  variety  of  material  Is  presented  in 
Teiy  respectable  fashion.  Dr.  Macvicar,  it  appears,  has  been  for  some 
years  in  India,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  has  been  written 
under  an  Indian  clinifite,  hut  there  is  no  slumber  of  the  mentnl  powers 
in  the  author  that  would  indicate  that  fact,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  best  and  the  most  recent  works  on  mental  science  in  Europe  show 
that  while  resident  in  the  other  hemisphere  he  has  been  fully  alive  to 
everything  interesting  in  the  progress  of  speculation  in  our  own.  The 
book  abounds  with  proofs  of  learning  and  acuteness,  and  its  general 
tendencies  are  eminently  good — good,  as  tending  to  check  that  *moral 
and  political  recklessness,'  and  that  *  renunciation  of  religion'  into 
which  so  many  are  now  driven  by  the  shallow  philosophy  prevalent 
among  us. 
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The  Isthmus  of  Darim  in  1852.   Journal  of  the  Expedition  cf 
Inquiry  for  the  Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocrffn?^. 
By  Lionel  Gisborne.    With  Four  Maps.    Saundors  &  btau- 
ford.    1853.    pp.  238. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Brassey, 
despatched  Mr.  GislMnne  to  examine  the  lilhmitf  of  Darien,  that  he 
might  asoertain  with  accnrae^  the  most  feasible  method  for  eflecting 
the  prcjeeted  coBmranieataoo  between  the  oceans.   The  present  work 
contains  the  enj^ineer's  report  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  liis  employer?, 
by  Mr.  Gisborne,  and  appended  to  the  journal  of  his  expedition.  The 
reader  will  best  enjoy  the  journal  after  perusing  the  report  and  looking 
at  the  excellent  maps,  on  the  good  old  principle  of  business  first  and 
pleaaoxe  aftenrarda. 

Hr.  Giabome^  and  his  aasistant,  Mr.  Forde.  landed  at  port  Eseooes 
in  June,  and  proceeded  up  the  country.  Their  apprehensions  of 
opposition  from  the  Indians  were  realized.  A  canoe  of  armed  Indians 
came  in  siL^ht;  they  were  compelled  to  follow  them  their  prisoners: 
a  council  was  held,  and  our  travellers,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  their  vessel,  with  the  assurance  of  their  captain  that 
if  they  caught  them  again  it  would  be  the  worse  for  them.  But  Mr. 
Giabome  had  his  eyes  about  him,  and,  on  the  route  hj  whidi  the 
Indians  conducted  him,  made  observations  veiy  important  to  his  pur* 
pose.  A  great  point  was  gained  by  the  discovery  he  then  made  that 
the  Cordilleras,  which  from  the  sea  appear  to  run  in  an  unbroken 
rantyf^,  nre  divided  by  an  intervening  valley,  and  that  the  summit  level 
between  the  oceans  must  be  about  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus,  or  nearer 
to  the  Facitic.  He  then  sailed  to  Navy  Bay,  crossed  the  Isthmus  to 
Panama,  and  thence,  coasting  in  a  small  schooner,  reached  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel.  His  object  now  was  to  explore  the  country  from  that 
aide  in  the  direction  of  Caledonia  Bay,  along  the  course  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  or  its  tributaries.  He  penetrated  to  tlie  territory  of  the 
Indians  who  had  before  turned  liim  back,  and  then  prudently  returned, 
having  carefully  surveyed  the  nature  of  the  country  throughout  the 
interjacent  line  between  Caledonia  Bay  and  PortEscoces  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Miguel  on  the  other.  The  actual  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus  at  this  point,  between  the  tidal  effect  of  the  two  oceans,  he 
asoertamed  to  be  thirty  miles,  and  the  summit  IcTcl  150  feet;  a  sub- 
sequent examination  may  discover  a  level  yet  lower.  The  author  has 
prepared  two  plans,  the  first  (to  which  both  he  and  his  employers  give 
decided  preference)  for  a  cut  from  sea  to  sea,  without  locks,  sutiiciently 
deep  and  broad  to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  class;  the  second,  on  u 
aade  equally  large,  but  less  expensiye^  involving,  however,  the  incon- 
venience of  a  series  of  locks  of  great  magnitude  joining  two  levels. 
Tb»  cost  of  the  former  he  estimates  at  twelve,  of  the  latter  at  between 
four  and  five  millions.  For  the  former  scheme  we  are  likely  to  have 
the  assistaiK-e  of  ih(^  FrfTich,  rtu'I  the.  government  of  New  Grenada 
has  granted  tlif  rr(|(ii>ite  cuncessions  of  land  and  privilejre.  Care  will 
be  requisite  in  uo  arrangement  with  the  natives,  who  iiuve  been  uu- 
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molerted  by  tbe  foot^f  the  Earopen  once  the  days  of  the  bactneen^ 

and  are  exceedingly  jelilous  of  intrusion,  though  more  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Ennrlisli  than  to  the  Spaniard.  'Mt.  Gisborne  re- 
ports more  favourably  conct  iiiiiij^  the  climate  thnn  we  could  have 
expected;  there  are  no  swamps  or  river  floods  beyond  the  range  of  the 
tide,  and  the  general  character  of  the  sairounding  neighbooiboodiacoDi- 
parati?el J  dry.  Speaking  ef  the  native  inhabitanta,  Mr.  Giabome  Baya^ 

*  I  f«el  VMM  misfifd  than  ever  that  it  U  only  jtttt  that  tilts  nation  (for  a  natloa 

tbcT  an  as  moch  a»  England  or  New  (^n  nada)  should  be  treated  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent fctate;  and  if  any  portioB  of  tbeir  territory  is  necessary  for  the  £ioiliciea  of 
oonmivree,  tbe  potltiiBn  tney  now  hold  Bboald  be  leeared*  and  a  trtftty  of  neutrality 

entered  into.  On  such  terms,  I  have  no  doubt,  tbt-se  Indians  will  witlingly  cede  a 
tract  of  land  to  England  on  reasonable  terms;  and  having  once  made  the  agree- 
ment, I  am  satisfied  they  will  hold  to  it.  An  acknowledgment  of  their  independence 
by  a  power  like  Great  Britsia  will  do  more  to  civilize  them  by  contact,  than  a 
tnoosand  fntilc  claims  of  possession  like  that  pat  forward  by  N  -w  Grenada  can  do 

by  compulsion  or  oppression   The  Indians  uaturaliy  fear  that  if  the 

Tankces  naka  a  nonmnication  across  the  country  they  will  not  stick  to  the  nadf 
but  ■when  jrnin  is  to  be  got  on  each  side  they  will  strive  for  it,  and  pradually  annex 
the  whole  country.  England,  on  the  coatraryt  has  aever,  in  this  contioeot,  at  least, 
wrested  land  from  the  na^Tes  without  10016  show  of  giving  a  quid  pro  gno^  and  her 
enuntenance  and  protection  will  not  only  be  aoeeptaUe,  bnt  eagerly sotightlbrtVben 
Otlior  natioDS  are  striving  for  {ossi  psion.' 

;Mr.  Gisborne's  lively  narrative  is  full  of  interest  and  intoniKition: 
he  pietures  spots,  before  known  to  most  readers  only  as  it  m  ere 
algebraically,  by  the  representative  dots  and  lines  of  the  map.  Eight 
gladly,  when  we  can  lay  hands  on  the  accoant  of  an  observant  traveller, 
do  we  exchange  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified — ^the  notation  of  the 
geographer  for  the  scenery  of  the  tourist— or,  as  Arnold  expresses  it, 
the  grnnd  plan  for  the  landsenpe.  The  author  describes  the  change 
which  the  great  California  pilgrimage  lias  made  in  Panama,  rendering 
the  town  an  nrchitecturnl  miniature  of  the  social  fabric  of  Europe 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  thought,  diplomacy,  and  com* 
mercial  enterprise,  were  displacing  the  rudeness  of  feudalism  and 
chivalry,  and  the  transition  was  taking  place  between  mediaeval  and 
modem  history. 

'  To  describe  Panama  as  it  was  before  California  tran5forn»ed  it  into  a  comme  rcial 
city,  would  be  a  repetition  of  Carthagena  or  any  other  Spanish  American  fortified 
town ;  large  booses,  with  overhanging  baleeni^'S,  and  heavy  tiled  roofs,  ran^e  mo- 
notonously along  narrow  paved  streets,  the  whole  surrounded  by  massive  fortifica- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  Carthagena,  this  antiquated  architicturc  reminds 
one  ot  past  days  and  old  age,  with  nothing  but  a  gradual  decay  iu  prospect;  at 
Fanam  i,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  quaint  mixture  of  modernized  antiquity.  The 
rooit  flllt  d  in,  and  the  drawbridges  remove  ! ;  the  gloomy  shadow  of  projectins? 
balconies  is  enlivened  by  the  display  of  silks  aud  cottons,  hardware,  and  pruvisioas; 
wliat  was  the  hall  of  reception  ii  aowtbe  store  of  the  UMRbant;  in  evety  directiott 
hang  large  hoards,  with  thf  irimt-s  of  competing  traders.  French  p-^strj'COOka^ 
English  cutlers,  German  jewellers,  and  American  stores  (which  comprise  a  matAim 
m  p<iri'o),  supply  every  ardeleof  neeeiaity  and  luxury,  at  prices  abont  100  per  cent, 
over  the  home  «.  ost.  Apotbtcaries  and  tavern-keepers  are  the  most  nuui»-rous  class  ; 
their  trade  is  of  mutual  beaefit,  for  nothing  is  so  deleterious  as  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  yet  nowhere  do  yon  bear  more  extenrive  orders  for  sherry-cobblen, 
sangaree,  gin,  cock'tail,  &c.  The  heat  incites  thirst,  and  the  satisfying  of  the 
latter  prodoeet  ftnrer  and  dysentery— the  only  two  ailments  which  are  £ital  to 
whites. 
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*  The  whole  ooul  of  Panama,  on  both  oceans,  has  always  borne  the  character  of 
Mng  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in  the  world;  and  yet,  except  in  swampy 
situations,  like  Chagres  tnd  Navy  Bay  ,  I  do  not  think  such  is  at  all  the  case.  There 
is  DO  <lonbt  that  a  hot  sun  and  heavy  night-dfws  reqaire  to  be  guarded  a^rain^t,  snd 
it  mu^t  not  be  expected  that  Enropfans  can  pursue  their  avocations  in  exactly  the 
noM  manner  as  they  wonld  at  home.  It  is  said  of  a  lady  wIk  se  husband  was  onee 
irdl  known  in  certain  circles  in  Enuhnfl,  that,  In  excusing  her  son's  extraTaganee 
00  bis  foreign  tour,  she  said, '  Yon  know  when  one  is  in  Turkey,  you  must  do  as 
the  Turkeys  do.*  To  no  place  it  tlM  nitqaoied  adage  more  applicable  than  to  this 
Isthmus,  and  nowhcft  k  it  bnkok  moxt  indiimmintldj  bj  Umim  vbo  pan  tkroqgh 

the  country.' 

At  some  period  yet  far  distant,  after  the  Darien  Isthmus  has  been 
seyered — when,  hy  degr^s,  the  country  has  been  cleared,  the  Tcry 
climate  modified,  and  the  centre  of  a  great  and  thriving  commerce 
eitabliflhed  tbm»  some  future  Haklnyt  or  Harris  may  give  to  Mr. 

Gisborne's  little  book  its  niche  among  the  old  travellera;  and  posterity 

■will  read  with  wonder,  aliiio.st  with  doubt,  of  the  s^'amps,  the  matted 
mangrove  woods,  and  the  tani^led  tliickets,  tlirough  which  he  and  his 
companion  had  to  creep  and  hew  tlieir  way  as  best  they  miprht,  ad- 
vancing a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour,  covered  with  slimy  mud,  and 
torn  by  gigantic  ihoniB. 


«/««ti<  Executorship.  Two  vols.  Farktr  Sf  Son,  The  life  of  a  aeocder 
intom  Bomanism,  and  a  picture  of  Jesuit  intripie.  Well  meant,  bnt  want- 
in/^  in  nature  and  foree^^JSmiaent  Characters  qf  the  EngUsh  Revolutiim 

Period.  Bj/  E.  O.  Jokes.  Fcap.  Mr.  Jones  is  in  danjrer  of  attempting 
things  that  are  *  too  high'  for  hun. — Lectures  and  Sermons.  £y  the  late 
Jahsb  M'Laoah,  B.D.  8vo.  Ntshet.  Good '  old  schoor  discittsionB  of 
theological  topics. — Penance.  By  W.  Andebson,  LL.D.  Fcap.  Glas- 
aotc.  A  heavy  and  elective  blow  at  a  doctrine  whicli  lias  always  been  the 
lever  of  Eomanism. — Daily  Bible  Illusf rations.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D., 
LLJD.  Evening  readings  on  the  life  of  our  Lord. — History  of  JEnoUtk 
IdUrakure.  ByW.  Spalding,  A.M.  Fcap.  Simpkin.  We  have  no  book 
on  this  subject  treating  it  so  well  within  the  same  limits. —  T^r  Six  Days. 
ByCxFi.  Chables  Knox.  12j!«o.  Hatchard.  The  aim  of  this  short 
tnatise  ia  to  ihow  tiie  harmony  between  the  chronology  of  creation  as 
iaoght  by  geologists  and  the  cosmogony  of  Moses.  Scientific,  and  in  sub- 
stance correct.— 77/^  hpficeen  the  Miracles  and  the  Doctrines  of 
Scripture.  jBy<Aeij!ei;.i\  J.  Jameson,  B.A.  Macmillan.  Showine that  tho 
aspect  of  miraculous  attestation  changed  as  the  development  Oi  revealed 
tmth approached itsmaturity. — ThcAnti- CornLawlM^e.  £<v Archibald 
pRrvTK  E.  Vul.  J.jvap.  A  book  which,  in  common  with  the  '  Personal 
Kecoliections  of  Manchester.' will  have  its  historical  uses. — The  Gospel 
Mevealed  to  Job.  i^v  Cuaiiles  A.  Hulbebt,  M.A.  %vo.  Longman,  Mr, 
Hulbert  brings  the  Gospel  to  the  book  of  Job,  if  ho  docs  not  find  it  there^ 
and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  bettor  book  than  its  title  would  indicate. — 
The  Advocate.  E.  W.  Cox,  Es((.  Hra.  Murray.  A  volume  rich  in 
the  counsels  of  experience  and  wisdom  on  the  Trainmg,  Practice,  lli{;]ilii, 
and  Doties  of  the  Advocate. — Memoir  €fa  Mriapkysieian,  Iheg».  Long- 
man. The  concf})tlon  of  this  work  is  cxtravafrant.  and  in  its  execution  it 
becomes  unnatural  and  oflcnsive. — The  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes. 
^  A.  Wallace.  Fcap.  London.  The  'third  thousand*  of  a vdmne 
acunirahly  adapted  to  its  purpose.— SVoiit^toM  and  (kmvocaUon,  a  Sermon, 
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By  the  Rev.  W.  Vesdon,  B.A.  Rivingtom.  An  intelligent  pfoteit 
ojininst  the  spirit  that  would  fain  play  the  persecutor  by  means  01*  syxLO- 
dicol  action.' — Letter  and  S^mbol^  a  Lecture  on  the  Personal  Sekm. 
S.  W.  M*All.  a  just  exposure  of  a  fanatical  and  miaddeToitt  aoetrine. 
— OTtf  VaU^  ^  Jjoheme,  and  other  Poems.  By  H.  8.  Stokes.  Royal 
8»0.  Lonrjmans.  A  volume  that  must  hare  local  interest,  contain- 
ing some  |;ood  poetry,  and  •  some  pleasing  lithographic  illustrations. — 
American  Pvlpti,  8tw.  Clarke,  An  illiutntion  of  it  in  the  dis* 
cotiraes  of  gome  iburtcea  from  mrnxOkg  its  moat  eminent  preachers.-— 
Atmosphere.  By  Geougf.  Woodward.  Esq.  Fcap.  A  collection  of  in- 
telligent papers  touching  on  atmospheric  changes. — Comets.  Bv  J.  Eus- 
aSLli  Hnn>.  Parker  ^  Son,  The  history  and  description  of  comets, 
bj  a  writer  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  scientific  intdligmce  of 
whatever  proceeds  from  his  pen.— 7;'/'^  (If  vernmcnt  of  the  Heavens.  By 
JOHK  PuBSLO.  Fcap.  Edinburgh.  A  book  in  all  respects  the  reverse 
of  the  preceding — conceited  and  blundering  from  beginning  to  end. — The 
Cahin-Book.  Bjf  Cbablbs  Scalsfield.  Fcap.  Sket^es  illustrative 
of  natioual  character — the  production  of  no  or(finary  artist. — Plain  Dis- 
courses. i^yJoHN  Bkown.D.D.  Lldhihurgh.  Even  plain  discourses 
by  Dr.  John  Brown  are  sure  to  be  anything  but  commonplace  discourses.— 
The  Dt  ad  in  Christ.  A  delightful  little  book  from  the  same  author,  treat- 
ing of  fcllowsliips  that  mny  subsist  between  the  living  and  the  dead. — 
Prayers,  rh'cffi/  adapted  for  Times  and  Occasion.'^  of  Pcrsmui^  Trial.  By 
John  JSHLi^iiEiiD.  12m/).  Jackson  4"  U  u/furd.  A  usclui  and  beautiful 
book,  from  one  eminently  fitted  to  produce  it.— 2%e  Pdrsis,  or  Modern 
Zcrdusians.  By  IIkniiy  G.  Bhicgs.  Sro.  Oliver.  This  volume  presents 
much  curious  inlbrmatiou  respeetiuf;:  a  people  of  whom  the  western  world 
knows  very  little. — John  Moward.  l2mo.  Jackson  ^  Wajford,  An  appro- 
priate memorial,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stoaghton,  of  a  man  never  to  he  for- 
gotten.^ — Memoir  of  the  Rev.W.  A. B.Johnson,  12mo.  Seeleys.  Thelifcofa 
missionary,  whose  zeal  and  devotedncH*^  hnvo  hcon  rarely  equalled. — Arrhi- 
iecture  of  the  Middle  Agca  in  Bristol.  By  (jkouge  Pbycb.  The  concluding 
jNurt  of  a  publication  highly  creditable  totiie  intelligence  and  indastry  <^ 
the  aulLor.  Bristol  men  ought  to  appreciate  it. — Popery  and  Infidelity, 
By  Ja.mi;.s  PoroiAS.  of  Cavmt.  Fcap.  Mr.  Douglas  does  not  sentimen- 
talize about  Komanism  or  Scepticism.  He  sees  these  things  as  they  are, 
and  speaks  of  them  accordingly.— Jfera/  Portraifs,  By  W.  Lbask. 
Fcap.  Blackwood.  These  inslructive  sketches  delineate  virtues  and  their 
opposite  vices,  as  they  become  embodied  in  individual  character. — Heart 
JJiscipliue,  By  Jajies  Coofeb.  Fcap.  A  volume  commended  in  a  pre- 
face by  John  Angal  James.  It  is  a  book  of  aniet  thonghtfiihieia— a  httile 
too  introspectiTe,  but  adapted  to  dicck  me  tendency  now  president 
towards  the  opposite  extreme. — My  Life  and  Acts  in  Hungary.  By 
Abthub  Gokoei.  Two  vols.  ^vo.  Bogue.  We  need  no  other  CFidenco 
than  is  supplied  bj  these  volnmes  to  satisfy  tis  that  their  author  was  a 
Tain  and  selfish  toiitor  in  the  afiairs  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  execration 
awaitinp^his  memory  will  be  richly  deserved. — A  General  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament.  By  H.  C.  H.  Havernich.  Translated  from  the 
Qerman  by  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.J).  Vol.  XXVIII.  of  Clarke's  Foreign 
3!%eoloffical  Library.  Hco.  To  our  shame,  we  have  nothing  in  our 
language  that  can  be  placed  beside  what  Havernich  has  done  in  tliis  field, 
in  the  present  volume  and  in  his  previous  volume  on  the  Pentateuch. 
Dr.  Alexander  has  done  good  service  in  rendering  these  works  acctssibie 
to  the  English  reader. 
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Amorica,  the  United  States  of,  and  its 
society,  Sfi5,  See  Society  in  America. 

Animal  Instincts,  223. ;  zoology  imper- 
fectly underst(KMl,  374,  375 ;  Dr.  Car- 
penter's treatise  on,  37G,  377  ;  beauties 
of  the  animal  world,  37S,  379  ;  phy-  j 
sical  laws  of  animals,  380,  33 1  ;  order 
of  the  sciences,  382,  383  ;  inquiry  into 
animal  psychology,  384.  MI;  mental  ; 
laws  of  animals,  339.  Ml ;  componnd  \ 
instincts,  392,  393;  nature  and  value  I 
of  classification,  394.  390.  , 

Animals,  Passions  of.  By  E.  P.  Thorn-  | 
son,  373.  I 

Argentine  Provinces,  Ride  through.  By  ' 
W.  Mac  Cann,  their  people  and  | 
manners,  G04.  i 

Australia,  313.    See  Lang,  Dr. 

Austria.  By  E.  P.  Thompson,  220. 
See  Despotism. 

Bampton  Lectures,  291 .  See  Infidelity. 

Bases  of  Belief.  By  E.  Miall,  M,P., 
593  ;  character  of  the  work,  595.  596. 

Baumgarten,  Dr.,  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  2&£;  the  history  of  them, 
222;  character  of  this  work.  298,  299 ; 
the  scene  of '  Mars'  Hill,'  300. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Proviucei  of  the 
Rio  de  fa  Plata.  By  Sir  IL  Parish, 
95.    See  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Bunsen,  Dr.  C.  C.  J.,  Hippolytus  and  his 
Age,  3|  his  aphorisms,  problems,  me- 
thods, and difBculties,  Ah;  French  phi- 
losophy, 7j  philosophers  and  their  re- 
ligioD,  8j  9j  German  philosophy,  10^ 
11 ;  aphorisms  on  God  and  humanity, 
13, 15 ;  development,  letter  and  spirit, 
16,  18 ;  power  of  Cliristianity,  19^ 
the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  races,  20j 
2i;  judgment  on  Dr.  Bunsen's  apho-  ' 
risms,  22j  discovered  treatise  '  On 
All  Heresies,'  by  Hippolytu?,  23,  24; 
his  bishopric  and  works,  25,  28^  MTp^ 
p'llytus  on  the  Logos,  29^  30j,  on  the 
Triuity,  31,  32j  his  doctrine  illus- 
trated, SS^fli;  his  general  doctrine,  35j 
37;  the  polity  of  the  ancient  churches, 
Congregationalism,  38j  32 1  ecclesias- 
tical progression,  40^  42^  Callistus, 

NO.  XXXIV.  T 


bishop  of  Rome,  43,  44j  discipline  and 
worship,  45^  Ifi;  the  canon  law,  47j 
the  Eucharist  and  Baptism,  48,  5a; 
the  church  of  the  future,  51^  S3. 

Charlies  v.,  his  Cloister  Life.  By  W. 
Stirling,  277;  his  residences,  278;  his 
obsequies,  2Z2 ;  his  annoyances,  280. 

Christendom,  Religious  Condition  of: 
Papers  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
632. 

Church  of  Rome  under  Commodus,  2. 

See  Bunsen. 
Cyprianic  Forgeries.    By  Rev.  R  J. 

Shepherd,  6i)0;  questionable  writings 

ascribed  to  Cyprian,  601. 
Darien,  Isthmus  of.    By  J.  Gisbome* 

633. 

Despotism,  anatomy  of,  220;  morality 
under  despotism,  221.  223  ;  causes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  224.  22S; 
priest-ridden  Austria,  215;  its  des- 
potism destroys  its  people,  221;  va- 
rious contributions,  228 ;  despotism 
in  Russia,  229.  230;  doings  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  232;  despotisBa 
on  the  intellect,  233;  Russian  diplo* 
macy  and  policy,  2M;  education  ta 
Austria. 235. 236i  museums  io Vienna, 
237.  238:  despotism  in  relation  to 
morals,  239,  211;  vile  men  as  officials^ 
242,  241;  domestic  life,  215;  legiti- 
mate anrl  illegitimate  births,  216  ;  des- 
potism in  relation  to  religion,  247, 248; 
ditlerences  of  creed,  249;  conserva- 
tive despotism  our  danger,  2.') 3,  254  ; 
our  duty  253.  255. 

Early  travels  in  Palestine,  edited  by  T. 
>Vright,  im  See  Middle-Age  Tra- 
vellers. 

Epilogue  on  affairs  and  books,  2^6. 
English  Language.    By  J.  MuUigtiOv 

Error,  On  the  Temptations  to.  By  A. 
Thomson,  309  ;  neology,  310. 

Esmond,  a  Story  of  Queen  Anue's 
Reign.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  265; 
character  of  this  novel,  266,  267; 
Beatrix,  268.  269;  Viscountess  Es- 
mond, 270,  271. 

T 
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Exploring  Expedition  of  the  United 
States,    lly  C.  Wilkes, 

Fine  Arti,  tlie.    JJy  M.  Guizot,  fillL 

Franceaud  Italy,  Inquiry  through.  By 
E.  Spencer,  597;  opinions  in  France, 
&98.  599;  condition  of  Italy,  filllL 

France,  menaoirs  of,  relating  to  the  Re- 
relation,  Ml;  Mdlle.  DelaunayorDe 
Staal,  442,  444;  conspiracy  of  Cella- 
mare,  446;  Mdlle.  Dflaunay  impri- 
soned, 446^  married  to  Buron  de  Staal, 
447 ;  Madame  de  Pompadour,  448; 
Marmontel,  449;  Madumt*  d'Kjiinay 
and  her  husband,  liiD.  452;  Rousseau, 
Du'  loss,  Grimm,  453,  IM ;  morals 
and  maimers  before  the  Ilifvulutioa, 
455,  466;  Damouriez,  Bouille,  Ri- 
▼aroJ,  iil;  Madane  Rolaud,  4'>8,  45'J; 
she  is  married  to  Roland,  4i'i2,  4(')3; 
ibeir  occupations,  464;  the  Ri  volu- 
'  tioOt  465;  Roland  in  the  French  mi- 
nistry, 466.  167;  Madame  Roland's 
OODduct  in  prison,  408^70^  her  execu- 
tion, 471;  Morellet,  Lord  Shelburne, 
472.  473;  Dnc  de  Lauzuu,  his  amour, 
474.  475;  Beaumarcliais,  Lingut-t, 
476.  477;  Louvet,  Ba'baroux,  R.ibe- 
spicrre.  Bozot,  478,  479;  Madame  de 
Slael,  4filL 

German  Fables  and  Stories,  397.  398; 
early  German  poetry,  399.  400 .  po- 
pular talt's,  401.  402;  fctory  of  Duke 
Ernst,  403.  407;  its  conclusion,  408. 
409;  the  Fair  Melufina,  410,  414; 
humorous  and  satirical  tales,  ^416, 
417;  the  Schilburger8,418,  41fl. 

Gilfillin's,  O.,  Mariyrs,  Heroes,  and 

^  Bards  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,  311; 

their  tulfcrings,  ai2j 
Ginsti,  Giuseppe,  his  Poetry  and  Life,  . 
54;  his  character,  5ii ;  his  position  as 
a  poet,  56j  57i  his  satyre,  58^  his 
style  of  thought  and  expression,  59^ 
00;  Italy  in  bis  time,  61,  62j  his 
'  Dies  Irae.'  64.  65_i  his  '  Boor,'  66i  ; 
Signor Talleyrand, 67i  68 ;  his  *  Coro-  j 
nation,'  CO,  Tjj      Terra  Dei  Morti,  f 
72,  74 ;  Sroundrelism  in  office,  75^  : 
77 ;  administration  of  justice,  78j  79_i  j 
persoD  and  private  life  of  Giusti,  80^ 
81;  St.  Ambrogio,  82^  84^  the  Revo- 
lution, 85»  fifi »  OoDgress  of  the  Birri, 
87.  89;  affairs  of  Tuscany,  90»  92i  ' 
death  of  Giusti,  93^  ill.  j 

Gold  Discoveries,  Treatises  on  the,  546;  ' 
effects  of  these  discoveries,  pre- 
vious w.int  of  the  precions  met;i!s, 
548,  3-l'J ;  coinage  in  Fnmcc,  Eng- 
land, a  lid  America,  550.  554  ;  former 
and  ri'cent  supply  of  gold,  553.  5 ■'34; 
opinions,  as  to  its  effect,  of  Chevalier, 


McCulloch,  Faueher,  555;  increase 

of  wealth  and  population,  556,  557; 
ditfereut  methods  uf  getting  gold,  558, 
559;  its  influence  on  prices  and  in- 
terest, ifiSj  the  policy  of  France, 
England,  &c.  564. 

Guyon,  Madame  de  la  Mothe,  Life  and 
Opinions  of.  By  T.  C.  Upham,  317; 
her  mysticism,  31B ;  her  early  life, 
3r.>,  iia ;  her  unhappy  marriage^ 
321.  322;  her  entrance  upon  naystic 
delusions,  323.  325;  her  mortifica- 
tion, 326.  22&i  Romanist  saintship, 
329.  aau  ;  devotion  ot  Christina,  aai{ 
mystical  theology,  332.  333  ;  its 
danger  to  priestcraft,  334.  335 ; 
Madame  Guyon's  sufferings,  ; 
death  of  her  husband,  3^  ;  her  spi- 
ritual exercises,  338.  333  ;  errors  of 
mysticism  re^^pecting  sanctification, 
340. 341 ;  aciivity  of  Madame  Guyon, 
342,  344  ;  her  persecutions,  ,345  j 
Molinos  and  his  sufferings,  346.  347  ; 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  348,  350 1 
Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon,  351, 
352  ;  her  judges,  353,  3i4i  quietism 
of  Fenelon,  355;  enmity  of  Bossaet, 
35 G.  357  ;  Fcnelon's  maxims  of  the 
saints,  358,  3jil ;  his  appeal  to  Rome, 
360  ;  his  persecutions,  361.  362  { 
Rome  decides  against  Fenelon,  363, 
364 ;  French  and  German  mysticism, 
365.  367 ;  mysticism  in  science  and 
religion,  368,  369;  disappointments 
of  the  mystic,  370,  371. 

Haldane,  Memoirs  of  Robert  and 
James  A.  By  A.  Haldane,  £lsq., 
(LL2;  their  early  life,  conversion,  and 
ministry,  614.  &12  ;  their  labours^ 
filfi ;  their  brethrenism,  619. 

Hippolytus,  Sr.,  and  the  Chnrch  of 
llume.  By  Dr.  Wordsworth,  MS  { 
Dr.  Bunsen's  Hippolytus,  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  account  of  Ifippolytus, 
538.  54U;  Woifs  edition  of  the  Fhi- 
lo&ophuraena,  541;  opinions  of  Hip- 
polytus, 542;  Basilides  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  543.  545- 

Holy  Land,  A  Visit  to  the.  By  Madame 
Ida  Pfeiffer,  624;  society  and  scenes 
in  Turkey,  Palestine,  &c.,  filS* 

Human  Nature.  By  J.  G.  Macvicaty 
D.D.,  632. 

India  and  its  Government.  By  G.  Camp- 
bell, Uil;  a  pure  despotism  by  English- 
men, 462.  4fi3;  India  devoid  of  na- 
tif^nality,  4S4.  A^'i;  physical  and  social 
characteristics,  486.  iHZ;  castes  of  the 
Hindoos. 488.489;  phenomena  of  Hin- 
dooism,  4 'JO,  492;  present  diffic allies 
irith  India.  493.  494;  policy  required, 
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495;  recoxutraction  of  the  goveni*  i 
ipent.  496,  its  consolidation,  498i 
502;  assignments  of  its  revenue,  503. 
504;  the  ludian  debt,  505i  iOS ;  inter- 
nal iraproTements — railways.  5(J0, 510; 
euthanasia  of  slavery,  511;  benefit  of 
railways  to  India,  512,  514;  admiois- 
trative  just  ice,  515.516;  English  forms 
ioapplicible,  517;  our  duty,  518.  519; 
the  advantage  of  India,  520.  521 ;  of 
ourselves,  522;  effects  on  property 
and  manufactures,  523,  524 ;  career 
of  ladia,  colleges,  patronage,  525. 
526;  board  of  examiners,  polytechnic 
school,  527.  ^23;  growing  interest 
ia  India,  529,  530;  parliament  un- 
fettered, 531,  532 ;  works  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  533^  5.14. 

Industrial  colleges,  203;  results  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  204,  2U5  ;  necessity 
for  industrial  schools,  ;  schools  in 
Germany,  202;  site  for  the  industrial 
college,  2Qi ;  new  National  Gallery 
and  Maseums,  209, 210;  our  schools 
of  design,  211,  212 ;  German  and 
French  industrial  schools,  213.  215  ;  ' 
policy  of  our  government,  21<i.  217 ; 
mechanics'  institutions,  21}^,  219. 

Industrial  instruction  un  the  Continent 
By  L.  Playfkir,  2QJL  See  Industrial 
Colleges. 

Infidelity  and  superstition,  their  natural 
history.  By  J.  E.  Riddle,  21L1  ;  the 
human  soul,  202 ;  the  power  of  faith, 

233  ;  infidelity,  294^  295. 
Isis,  an  Egyptian  pilgrimage.    By  J.  A. 
St.  John,  257;  his  style,  258;  the 
Delta,  259;  female  life  in  Egypt, 
2fi0. 

Kingly  Power.    By  Dr.  Hinrichs.  611. 

612. 

Lang's,  Dr.  J.  D.,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  golden  lands  of  Aus- 
tralia, 313;  Riches  of  Australia,  314. 
315 ;  emigration,  316 ;  statistic  ac- 
count of  New  South  Wales,  313. 

Logic,  an  elementary  treatise  on,  C23. 

Man,  in  connexion  with  a  material 
world.  By  R.-S.  Wyld,  2fil;  philo- 
sophy of  the  senses,  2£2;  his  meta- 
physics, 264. 

Marcus  Paulus,  his  travel?.  By  W. 
Marsden,  I2fi*  See  Middle-Age  Tra- 
vellers. 

Middle- Age  Travellers  in  the  East, 
12ji ;  earliest  travellers,  1292  l2Qi  St. 
Willihald,  131^  133 ;  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  134;  the  cru-ades,  135,  136; 
Rubrnqnis,  his  travels,  137,  IM ;  his 
visit  to  SartEch  and  Baatu,  133  ;  to 
Manga  Cham,  140.  Hi ;  the  Polos, 


143.  144 ;  Knblai  Khan,  his  palaces 
and  finances,  145.  146  ;  his  feasts, 
147;  and  splendourp,  143 ;  accuracy 
of  Marco  Polo,  150;  Sir  John 
Maodeville's  travels,  151,  153. 

Minucins  Felix.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
IlolJen,  612 

Miracles,  Dr.  Wardlaw  on,  301;  Dr. 
Vaughan  on,  302. 

Monk!<,  natural  history  of,  307. 

Moore,  T.,  Memoirs  and  Letters  of.  Bj 
Lord  John  Russell.  2M ;  I^ord  John 
Russell's  contribution,  2^ ;  character 
of  Moore  as  a  poet,  2S&. ;  his  eondoct 
at  Trinity  Colleg.-,  Dublin,  289;  hit 
letters  to  bis  mother,  290.  291. 

Mortmain,  the  law  of,  42Q ;  the  Valeo- 
tinian  law,  421,  422;  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  claims,  423,424;  restraints  on 
the  alienation  of  land,  42.5,  428;  mo- 
dern mortmain  law,  423;  theUonsan* 
ists  in  will-making,  430,  432;  further 
examples,  4.33, 434 ;  suggested  altera- 
tions in  the-  law,  435.  436  }  meana  of 
correcting  the  evil,  437,  439;  des- 
potism in  union  with  Popery,  440. 

National  education,  self-paying.  By 
Rev.  R.  Dawes,  207,  See  Industrial 
College. 

Natural  History.    By  W.  Swainson, 

373.    St>e  Animal  Instincts. 
Naturalist,  a,  in  Jamaica.    By  P.  H> 

Gosse,  373. 
Paul,  St.,  the  life  and  epistles  of.  By 

Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  Rev  J.  S. 

Howson,  281;  subjects  to  be  known 

to  understand  bis  character,  282,  284; 

the  information  in  this  work,  285,  286. 
Pentateuch,  the,  and  its  assailants.  By 

Dr.  Hamilton,  271 ;  harmony  of  the 

Old  and  the  New  Testament,  273; 

sulijects of  the  lectures,  274;  the  unity 

of  the  human  race,  275.  22fi. 
Phaeton,  or  Loose  Thoughts.    By  Rev, 

C.  Kmgsley  ;  its  character,  306. 
Progress  of  the  intellect,  in  the  religions 

development  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews.  By  R.  W.  Mackay, 
IM  ;  character  of  his  works,  155, 
158;  his  religious  position,  159;  big 
antiehristianity,  160,  161 ;  his  disbe- 
lief in  miracles,  1C2,  1G4 ;  his  infi- 
delity, 165,  166;  his  view  of  religion, 
167.  168;  his  specnLitions  on  ma- 
terialism, 169,  170 ;  scientific  progress 
not  opposed  by  Christianity,  171.  173; 
Mr.  Maukay  s  speculations  regard- 
ing  religion  in  Greece,  174,  176; 
his  raisrepresentatioos,  177,  178 ;  the 
Fathers  and  philosophy,  179,  180 ; 
the  religion  of  Ancient  Greece,  181, 
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182;  anticipations  of  Christianity, 
183;  Mr.  Mack  ay's  fancies,  184;  his 
physical  interpretation  of  myths,  185. 
186;  the  real  want  of  Ueaihindom, 
187.  Ififi;  last  efforts  of  philosophy, 
189 ;  defects  of  Mr.  Mackay's  book 
in  relation  to  science,  190,  lii;  sym- 
bolic teaching  inadequate,  193.  1£A ; 
science  not  a  substitute  for  revelation, 
195 ;  Mr.  Rlackay's  perversion  of 
Scripture,  196,  Laa ;  his  enmity 
against  Christianity,  200. 

Pcrchae,  S.,  his  pilgrims,  128.  See 
Middie^Age  Trayellers. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  its  latest  history,  95^ 
afi ;  countries  of  the  Plate,  97i  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  Plate,  98^  99; 
their  internal  wars,  lOO,  1112;  peace 
restored  by  Mr.  Canning,       ;  policy 

'  of  Rosas,  104i  IM;  English  and 
French  intervention,  106.  ISH;  Eng- 
lish diplomacy  in  Broztl,  108,  110; 
Urquiza  and  Rosas,  111;  hostilities  in 
Uraqmy,  112.  114;  -war  across  the 
Parana,  115.  116;  the  downfall  of 
Rosas,  117,  118;  Urqnita  at  Buenoa 
Ayres,  119;  fne  navigation  of  the 
rivers,  120.  121 ;  Urquiza  and  the 
new  governnnent  of  Baenos  Ayres, 
122.  123;  trade,  and  its  difficulties, 
124. 125;  prospects  of  trade,  126i  121. 

Roman  Jiitnrgical  Book.  By  Rct.  O. 
Lewis,  &Q2^ 


Russia.  By  the  Marquis  de  Custine, 
1  in    See  Despotism. 

Russia,  Life  in.  By  E.  P.  Thomson, 
220.    See  Despotism. 

Sicily,  pictures  from,  anecdote,  303 ; 
condition  of  Sicily,  3QA  i  clergy, 
nob  It  8,  and  lavyt-rs,  3115. 

Society  in  America,  White,  Red,  Black,, 
565;  rast  increase  of  its  population, 
566 ;  Kossuth's  Visit  to  America, 
Sfil ;  physical  configuration  of  Ame- 
rica, 568,  569;  composition  of  the 
American  nation,  570,  512 ;  religious 
sects  in  it,  52^;  political  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  574,  576 ; 
natural  spirit  of  the  Americans,  577. 
578;  "  a  black  hoard  of  the  nation," 
579  ;  politics  of  America,  580 ;  home 
politics  and  parties,  581,  584  ;  •*  Go- 
vernment or  No-Government,"  585. 
586;  the  slavery  question,  586.  587; 
international  relations,  588.  589; 
policy  of  America,  590. 1191. 

Story,  Mr.  Justice,  Life  and  Letters  of, 
620;  his  reputation,  621,  622. 

Vr yagers  and  Travellers.  By  Dr.  H. 
Kiilb,  605 ;  extent  and  value  of  the 
work,  606j  607. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  ode  on  the 
death  of.   By  A .  Tennyson,  308, 309. 

Zoology.  By  Dr.  Carpenter,  32^  See 
Animal  Instinct. 
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